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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


The  Editors  and  Publishers  flatter  themselves  that  in  this  re- 
vised Edition  of  The  Cook  AND  Housewife’s  Manuae  they 
present  the  most  complete  book  on  Cookery  extant,  both  as 
•regards  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  information  which  it 
contains. — The  Edition  has  been  delayed  for  some  months  after 
the  book  was  out  of  print,  that  it  might  once  more  undergo  a 
thorough  revision. — The  subjoined  Advertisements  to  former 
Editions  render  farther  explanation  superfluous. 

An  Appendix  is  added  to  the  Sixth  Edition,  containing  a 
Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Domestic  Brewing,  written  ex- 
pressly for  this  Work. 


July  1837. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy  are  not  standing  still  any  more 
than  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge ; nor  have  the  Editors 
of  this  Manual  been  inattentive  observers  of  their  gradual 
advancement.  Stimulated,  and  even  bound  in  gratitude,  by  the 
very  favourable  reception  that  this  Work  originally  received, 
and  which  it  still  continues  to  enjoy,  they  have  spared  no  pains 
in  improving  the  original  receipts,  and  in  adding  to  their  num- 
ber both  from  the  valuable  contributions  of  friends,  and  from  the 
discoveries  in  culinary  science  which  have  been  promulgated 
witbin  the  last  three  years,  at  home  and  on  the  Continent. 

For  the  design  of  this  Work,  where  it  differs  from  that  of 
ordinary  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  the  read^  is  ^rerred  to 
the  subjoined  Prefaces  to  the  former  editions.  The  Publishers 
and  Editors  have  only,  at  this  time,  to  express  their  hope  that 
the  present  Edition  will  be  found,  besides  being  increased  in 
utility  by  numerous  additions,  more  perfect  in  all  the  details, 
ironi  careful  revision. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  once  more  making  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Public,  and 
presenting  a new  Edition  of  The  Cook  and  Housewife’s  Ma- 
nual, professing  to  be  improved  and  enlarged,  with  the  single 
view  of  increasing  its  work-day,  practical  utility,  we  take  leave 
to  state  in  what  manner  this  object  has  been  accomplished. 

The  improvements,  which  run  more  or  less  through  every 
section  of  the  Volume,  are  most  apparent  in  the  Chapters,  Made- 
DisHES,FRENCHandENGLiSH— Liqueurs— Pastry— Curing 
Meats— and  miscellaneous  information,  of  the  kind  which  is 
considered  important  to  those  for  whom  the  Work  is  principally 
to  the  cellar  and  dairy,  and  mounting  to 
the  dressing-room.  These  improvements  we  owe  in  part  to  the 
judicious  hints  and  corrections  of  practical  cooks,  but  chiefly  to 
the  contributions  of  ladies  in  different  quarters,  well  qualified, 
by  experience  and  superior  intelligence,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
a Manual  of  this  nature,  to  both  the  young  cook  and  housekeeper, 
inis  kind  of  information,  which  has  been  anxiously  sought 
generally  relates  to  dishes  and  preparations  which  have  been  for 
some  time  existing  in  the  kitchens  of  the  better  classes  in  the 
t^ee  kingdoms,  but  which  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into 
books  of  cookery ; and  to  modes  of  Cookery  adopted  from  France 
LvP T h'""?  modified,  and,  as  we  think,  im! 

tion  Lv  taste  and  practice.  Much  of  this  informa- 

opportunities  of  any  single  indi. 
vidual  however  experienced;  and  the  Editors  can  claim  no 

FRENcnTnn^*"’  ‘°sether  with  the  Compendium  op 

French  Cookery,  forms  the  distinctive,  and  perhans  most 
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letter-press,  this  Manual  ranks  at  least  equally  with  any  of  its 
eontemporaries.  Some  useful  tables  have  been  added,— and 
almost  every  receipt  has  been  revised,  both  with  the  view  of  in- 
creasing the  sum  of  information,  and  of  rendering  the  direction 
as  plain  as  possible— as  every  one  is  aware  that  culinary  direc- 
tions, like  those  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  are  liable  to  be 

strangely  misunderstood.  u » 

Tlmse  who  hate  prefaces,  may,  if  they  please,  stop  here ; bu 
from  the  more  patient  reader  we  would  crave  a little  farther  in- 
dulo’ence.— This  Work  was  originally  undertaken  under  the  idea 
that  a Family  Manual  op  Cookery,  suited  to  the  advanced 
state  of  the  art,  and  to  the  change  of  times  and  manners,  had 
for  some  time  been  wanted.  The  only  books  of  any  note  on  the 
important  subject  of  culinary  art  that  had  appeared  for  t^emy 
vTars  were  the  Cook’s  Oracle,  by  Dr  Kitchmer,  admirably 
adapted  to  those  jovial  lovers  of  good  dinners  who  would  have 
received  as  oracles  the  dicta  of  Quin  or  Samuel  Foote ; and  the 
French  Cook,  by  M.  Ude,  a work  equally  valuable  to  the  men- 
cooks  of  splendid  establishments,  and  the  keepers  of  fashionable 
hotels  taverns,  and  club-houses:  neither  of  them,  we  pre- 
sumed’ to  believe,  much  calculated  to  be  the  domestic  Manual 
ofTlm  inexperienced  female  cook,  or  of  the  young  and  anxious 
mistre  s of  a private  family.  The  facetious  Doctor,  and  the  re- 
S Maitre^d’H6tel  of  Crockford’s,  though  the  very  antipodes 
of  each  other,  seemed  alike  remote  from  the  point  to  which  our 

"Sk  .he  ouly  work  of  (Ms  kind 

Mrs  ivuii  Family  Manual,  limited  in  its  object 

u?e  hod,  volnobleos  i.  woU 

Lo  in  the  lanse  of  years  become  somewhat  ancient , and 
‘ we  vSnured  to  think,  from  its  origin^  p»r»se, 

M erfusfv'ely  ond  perhaps  provinei.lly  English  to  tore  been 
S .r,  peTmlldapted  to  The  l.e.1  necessit.es  and  ex.genc.es  of 

neT^iv'rre'fSh'sftKois 

ai  Hnw  fir  the  present  Manual  is  auapteu  m 1 1 jf 

knowledge  so  important  to  J pains  have 

for  us  to  decide.  We  may  w.  y , ’ j jj  jjg  name 
been  spared,  in  repeated  revisals,  to  make 

would  fain  venture  some  apology  for  our  superfluous  non- 


• We  may  add  America  and  the  British  Colonies. 
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sense,  and  already  take  credit  for  having  withdrawn  much  of 
it  to  make  way  for  more  solid  matter ; acting  on  one  of  our 
own  favourite  maxims,  that,  on  plain  ordinary  occasions,  it  is 
generally  most  seemly  and  advisable  to  serve  all  accompaniments 
and  garnishes  on  a separate  trencher.  What  decorations  of  this 
kind  are  still  retained,  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep  in  strict 
subservience  to  tbeir  alleged  purpose.  It  would,  however,  be 
hard  on  us,  and  not  very  liberal  in  our  judges,  to  have  it  believed, 
that,  in  making  an  irruption  from  our  head-quarters  at  the 
Cleikum,  and  crossing  the  Border,  preceded  by  a flourish  of 
marrow-bones,  we  might  not  have  a message  to  deliver  as  earnest 
and  important  as  any  ever  conveyed  in  the  soberest  tones  of 
monotonous  dulness. 

To  those  who  use  this  book  as  a Manual  of  Cookery,  we  would 
take  leave  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  prefatory  remarks  to 
each  chapter,  particularly  those  prefixed  to  the  chapter  contain- 
ing the  specific  receipt  they  wish  at  any  time  to  consult ; and 
also  of  any  notes  or  references  connected  with  the  receipt.  Many 
of  the  important  notices  and  hints  necessary  to  the  success  of  all 
culinary  processes,  will  thus  be  brought  under  the  eye,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  repeat  in  every  separate  prescription.  The 
Glossary  may  also  be  read  with  advantage;  and  the  perusal  of 
the  syllabus  of  culinary  lectures  and  advertisements  to  former 
Editions  can  do  no  harm. 

Though  we  frequently  give  our  directions  in  a less  implicit 
form  than  our  predecessors,  and  have  condescended  to  assign 
the  reason  of  many  of  our  commands,  our  fair  readers  must  not 
on  this  account  imagine  them  one  whit  less  authoritative.  They 
may  at  all  times  walk  confidently  by  the  letter  of  our  instruc- 
tions; but  they  will  fall  far  short  of  the  full  advantage,  unless, 
exercising  their  own  understandings,  and  applying  their  own 
increasing  experience,  they  learn  to  apprehend  the  spirit  in  the 
letter,  and  to  act  in  all  circumstances  accordingly. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  present  Edition  of  this  Work  has  heen  retarded  beyond  the 
period  at  which  it  ought  to  have  appeared,  by  the  time  occupied 
in  that  careful  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  original  volume, 
which  its  favourable  reception  induced  the  Editors  to  under- 
take. The  original  Work,  though  pregnant  with  sohd  matter, 
was  thought  to  savour  somewhat  of  ajeu  d’esprit.  In  its  im- 
proved state,  if  not  much  more  grave,  this  Manual  will  be  found 
i/  more  recherche  on  all  culinary  subjects.  It  has  been  carefully 
revised  throughout ; upwards  of  two  hundred  new  receipts 
have  been  added,  besides  an  entirely  new-written  and  enlarged 
System  of  Confectionary,  and  plates  illustrative  of  the  Directions 
for  Carving.  But  the  most  important  new  feature  of  this  Edi- 
tion, is  a Compendium  of  French  Cookery,*  compiled  for 
this  Work,  and  embodying  all  in  foreign  culinary  science  that  is 
considered  really  useful  to  the  English  cook.  Besides  this  dis- 
tinct section  of  the  volume,  wherever,  in  the  preparation  of  any 
particular  dish,  the  foreign  method  of  dressing  appeared  of  im- 
portance, the  difference  has  been  pointed  out  in  Observations 
or  Notes  appended  to  the  English  receipt.  (See  as  examples. 
Notes  pp.  82,  122,  132,  Obs.  157,  and  Nos.  268,  274,  Note 
248,  &c.  &c.)  These  scattered  notices,  therefore,  together  with 
the  Compendium,  form  a System  of  French  Cookery  more  in- 
telligible and  better  calculated  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  cook  than  any  French  work  that  can  be  obtained. 
They  indeed  contain  the  essence  of  them  all,  in  the  shape  best 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  home-bred  practitioner. 

The  vanity  and  amusing  self-importance  of  the  artistes  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  refined  cookery  of  France  in  our  barbarian 
isles,  have  drawn  ridicule  upon  their  art,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
clusively confined  to  its  conceited  professors ; for  there  is  much, 
not  only  in  the  actual  Cookery,  but  in  the  Domestic  Economy 
of  our  ingenious  neighbours,  worthy  of  profound  attention.  In 
the  hope  that  the  foreign  graces  transplanted  into  this  volume 
may  considerably  enhance  its  value  to  the  practical  cook,  and  in 
tlie  belief  that  a culinary  system  superior  to  either  the  French  or 
English  may  be  drawn  from  the  combined  excellencies  of  both 
countries,  the  Manual  in  its  improved  form  is  now  submitted 
to  the  Public. 

It  is  proper  again  to  notice  at  the  outset,  that  in  mentioning 
many  enriching  ingredients,  garnishes,  and  sauces,  the  things 
in  common  and  fashionable  use  are  always  pointed  out,  but  not 
always  recommended.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editors  to 
give  as  much  useful  information  as  possible ; but  its  application 
is  left  to  individual  discretion. 

* In  the  latter  Editions  tliis  Cempendium  1ms  been  considerably  extended. 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 


It  would  be  unnecessary  to  introduce  this  Volume,  written  on  a 
subject  of  universal  interest  and  acknowledged  utility,  with  any 
prefatory  remarks  whatever,  were  it  not  conceived,  that  the 
novel  attempt  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  lovers  of  what  is 
called  light  reading,”  and  to  gain  their  attention  to  what  they 
may  consider  a vulgar  and  unimportant  art,  might  alarm  those 
graver  and  more  prudent  persons,  who  think,  perhaps  justly, 
the  subject  discussed  of  that  earnest  nature  which  accords  ill 
with  any  thing  fanciful  or  discursive;  and  who  may  thence  con- 
clude the  petty  details  and  display  of  internal  machinery  in  the 
Work,  idle,  if  not  impertinent  and  out  of  place.  These  weighty 
objections  can  only  be  met  by  the  assurance,  that  the  main  busi- 
ness of  this  Manual  has,  in  no  respect  whatever,  suffered  from 
an  attempt  to  separate  the  culinary  art  from  its  fopperies  and 
technicalities ; and  to  render  that  branch  of  economy,  in  which 
the  comfort  and  respectability  of  domestic  life  is  so  much  in- 
volved, more  attractive  to  the  young  housekeeper. 

It  has  accordingly  been  the  object  to  make  this  Volume  com- 
prehend every  thing  to  which  the  mistress  of  any  family,  in  the 
numerous  gradations  of  middle  life,  needs  to  refer,  either  for 
information,  or  to  refresh  her  recollections.  The  useful  receipts 
are  therefore  as  numerous  as  in  any  work  of  the  kind.  Many  of 
them  have  never  yet  appeared  in  print,  though  known  in  good 
practice,  being  the  result  of  observation  in  various  quarters ; and, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  have  all  stood  the  test  of  experiment 
among  skilful  cooks  and  intelligent  mistresses  of  families,  and 
been  approved  for  the  judicious  combination  of  what  is  elegant 
mu  healthful,  economical,  and  agreeable  to  tbe  palate. 

e best  private  sources  of  culinary  knowledge  have  been  ap- 
^ T?  1 ^ esteemed  modern  works  on  Cookery,  French 
and  English,  diligently  compared  and  consulted,  and  every  hint 
las  been  adopted  which  promised  either  to  increase  the  mass  of 
information  or  the  practical  utility  of  the  volume— whether 
economical  or  cuhnary. 

“*»ct  proportion  as  the  principles  of  the  science  of  /mod 
Imng  are  better  understood,  the  practice  of  Cookery  is  becoming 
more  rational ; and,  as  it  is  the  design  of  this 

receinti  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  in  our 

receipts  health  and  genuine  economy  have  in  no  instance  been 


jQ  ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

sacrificed  either  to  fleeting  fashion  or  to  antique  prejudice  Tl^ 
hesettina  sin  of  professed  cooks  has  been  carefully 
nameirthTo?de?ing  a bit  of  this,  and  a dash  of  that,  and  a Wtfe 
of  the^  other  high-priced  ingredient,  on  the  same  , 

hbeValitv  which  makes  a nfilliner  overload  her  customer  with 
1 assSed  and  superfluous  finery,  that  she  may  glorify  herself 
l^her  “nd  displayed  at  the  expense  of  her  em- 

economist  must  jpnge  wueu  e pssences,  eggs,  cream, 
may  be  proper  to  notice,  tha  m wine, 

meat,  gravies,  &c.  a 8°°'^ rationally  understood  than  it 
Cookery  is  now  so  much  J „ and  excellent ; 

formerly  was-and  tbe  dishe  still  be  savoury^^ 

and,  as  a general  piincip  e,  „onng  housekeeper,  as  more 

gredients  is  ’recommended  to  the  you  g^^^  gny,aj[tutes  resort- 
commendable  than  theadop  ^ith^ the  ^ill-regulated  desire 

e,Uo  by  spurious  o« 

of  being  genteel.  And  yet,  ^ displayed  by  a lady 

good  taste  cannot  be  mo  _ ip-incr  the  arrangements  of  her 
than  in  varying  as  well  asm  sound  discre- 

table,  this  rule  must  not  f .^d^  will  be 

tion,  though,  in  general,  fema  ^ L 1^5  house  to  good 
better  directed  in  turning  dishes. 

account,  than  in  f die  more  common  processes 

It  may  be  thought,  *at  some  0 the  mo^^^^ 

of  the  kitchen  are  too  J too  ^ in  their  de- 

also  that  some  of  the  presumed  to  be  written  for 

tails.  But  every  Manna  ^e  young  cook  and 

the  benefit  of  the  unms  rue  ’ -fy  too  much  the  import- 

housekeeper  It  IS  , domestfe  management,  or  too  carc- 

ance  of  culinary  science  and  (tomesiic  g 

fully  to  obviate  their  difiiculties. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  THE  CLEIKUM  CLUB. 


After  the  accomplishment  of  those  passages  which  are 
recorded  at  large  in  that  entertaining  and  highly  popular 
history,  entitled  “ St  Honan’s  Well,”  Pei’egrine  Touch- 
wood,  Esquire,  more  commonly  styled  the  Cleikum  Na- 
bob, who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  these  disastrous 
events,  was  sorely  pricked  in  mind ; and,  after  a time, 
became  afflicted  with  melancholy  languor,  so  that  his  ap- 
petite failed,  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands,  and  he 
knew  not  whereunto  to  betake  himself.  This  worthy 
gentleman  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  of  a stirring,  active 
temper  • prompt,  nimble,  and  prying  in  spirit  j somewhat 
dogmatic  and  opinionative  withal ; and  fond  of  having  a 
finger  in  every  pie,  though  it  was  alleged  that  he  some- 
times scalded  his  lips  with  other  people’s  broth. 

The  unhappy  catastrophe  which  befell  the  ancient  and 
honourable  house  of  St  Ronan’s  occurred  about  the  fall  of 
the  year;  and  by  the  end  of  IMarch,  Mr  Touchwood,  hav- 
ing carried  reform  as  far  as  was  possible  in  and  about  the 
hamlet  of  Auldtown,  was  in  some  danger,  as  we  have  dis- 
tantly intimated,  of  falling  into  hypochondria,  or  what 
the  learned  Dr  Cackleben  called  “ fever  on  the  spirits,”, 
vulgarly , fidgets,  a malady  to  which  bachelor  gentle- 
men, in  easy  circumstances,  when  turned  of  fifty,  are 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  liable.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  those  fortunate  occurrences  which  oftenest 
befall  when  least  looked  for,  wrought  the  deliverance  of 
the  Nabob  from  the  power  of  ennui  or  hypochondria  and 
restored  him  to  him, oil.  I„  brief,  he  ef„roi,;:Uh:',:;;::! 
devils  which  began  to  torment  him,  by  an  attempt  to  teach 
IHS  fair  countrywomen  the  mystery  of  preparing  culinary 
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devils  of  all  denominations  ; besides  soups,  ragouts, 
sauces,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy,—an  entirely  new  system,  in  short,  of  rational 

practical  cookery. 

An  idea  of  this  kind  had,  among  many  others,  been  for 
some  time  floating  in  the  hrain  of  the  Nahoh,  which  was 
rather  fertile  in  projects;  hut  it  would  prohahly  never 
have  gone  farther  than  the  tongue,  save  for  one  of  those 
fortuitous  combinations  of  events  which  sometimes  pro- 
duce the  mightiest  consequences,  and  which  about  this 
time  sent  to  St  Ronan’s  a personage  of  no  less  weight  than 
the  celebrated  Dr  Redgill.  The  Doctor  had  for  some 
months  been  what  his  physician  called  » an  incipient  in- 
valid.” His  powers  of  digestion,  though  still  respectable, 
were  of  late  rather  declining ; but  his  appetite,  “ he  than  *- 
ed  God !”  was  vigorous  as  ever,  his  taste  more  refin  , 
and  his  knowledge  matured  and  extended  in  every  branch 
of  the  science.  He  had  been  trying  the  Cheltenham  wa- 
ters in  the  previous  season  ; and  was  now  recommended 
by  a Scotch  physician,  who  had  been  singu  ar  y »PPJ 

the  case  of  his  friend,  Alderman — . to  try  the  S 

Ronan’s  Spa,  the  virtues  of  which  were  just  then  cornin^ 

into  fashionable  repute.  , , 

Like  the  bulk  of  meukind,  attracled  by  the  gl  t er  of 
appearance.  Dr  Kedgill,  on  his  arrival,  had  established 
wLelf  at  the  New  Hotel.  But  here  he  soon  became  dis- 
contented with  the  accommodation,  attendance, 

I the  cookery;  and  learning  that  a wealrty  old  E^t 
indian-a  sort  of  humorist,  who  understood  and  loved 
!"od  cheer-had  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  a quiet,  imin- 
forlable  well-ordered,  old-fashioned  inn,  where  excellent 
Sl  Sniierswere  served,  the  Doctor  “rdered  'ns  low 
hung  well-cushioned  vehicle,  and  on  the  second 
of  hfs  residence  at  St  Ronan’s  Well  set  out  to  reconnoitre 

the  capabilities  of  this  land  of  promise. 

The  Nabob,  nnshaved,  half-dressed,  blue  and  yellow 
talL  off  in  Utah,  and  given  tip  to  nielancho boos  fanci« 
“out  bilious  attacks  and  the  fall  of  stocks,  the  vanity  of 
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riches,  and  the  moral  impossibility  of  Scotch  cooks  ever 
boiling  rice  properly,  was,  when  the  Doctor  drove  in  sight, 
lounging  at  his  parlour  window,  directing  the  old  gray 
Ostler  in  currying  the  older  gray  horse,  but  with  little  of 
his  former  spirit  and  promptitude.  The  eyes  of  the  three 
persons, — the  Doctor,  the  Nabob,  and  the  Ostler,^ — ^were 
now  attracted  to  a spectacle  in  which  all  mankind  take 
more  or  less  interest, — a pair  of  Mistress  Dods’  game-cocks, 
which  had  lustily  commenced  a sparring-match.  The 
Ostler  staid  his  currycomb  and  its  hissing  accompani- 
ment, and  clapped  his  hands  to  cheer  the  combatants ; the 
Nabob  flung  up  the  sash ; and  the  Doctor  drew  up  to 
contemplate  the  exhibition.  The  feathered  combatants 
fought  it  out  gallantly,— each,  no  doubt,  animated  by  the 
knightly  consciousness  that  “ his  lady  saw  him,”  till  one 
dropped  dead,  and  the  other  staggered  over.— “ Well  done, 
Charlie  .'—bravely  fought,  Charlie !”  cried  the  Ostler,  lift! 
ing  up  the  survivor. 

Admirable  cock-a-leekie,”  said  the  Doctor,  touching 
the  deceased  with  the  end  of  his  whip;  «all  the  better 

for  the  fight ; it  would  raise  the  creature’s  blood A fine 

brood  that !”  addressing  the  Ostler,  and  throwing  eyes  of 
love  on  a set  of  ducklings,  just  escaped  from  the  shell,  that 
were  innocently  disporting  themselves  in  a little  puddle 
near  some  goodly  rows  of  green  pease  in  a more  advanced 
state  of  vegetation  than  any  the  Doctor  had  seen  since  he 
had  crossed  the  Border;  “these  ducklings  will,  however 
be  too  old  before  the  pease  are  ready.  Strange  stupidity' 
not  to  have  them  come  together !”"— At  this  instant  the 
soft  reble  squeak  of  a pig  of  tender  days,  and  then  the 

tb^D  ^ pigs,— Chinese  pigs, 

the  Doctor  knew  by  the  Orientalism  of  the  infant  Junt 

^truck  h,s  ear;  and,  like  an  old  battle-horse  starting  al 
file  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  Doctor  alighted  (the  Ostler 
instinctively  seizing  the  reins),  and,  unheeding  the  protTer- 
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ed  courtesy  of  the  Nabob,  who  requested  him  to  walk  in, 
pushed  forwards.—''  Whereabouts,  good  woman  ? where- 
abouts is  the  piggery  ? How  many  days  are  they  • 

« Gude  woman,  ill  woman,”  quoth  Mistress  Uods, 

for  it  was  Meg  herself  who,  with  a pailful  of  slops,  was 
sallying  towards  the  delicate  objects  of  the  Doctor’s  solici- 
tude under  which  office  she  disguised  the  latent  purpose  ot 
taking  a nearer  view  of  the  new  arrival  at  the  Spa,— 

« Gude  woman,  ill  woman,  it  can  make  little  odds  to  you, 
for  they  are  no  for  your  market;”  and  Meg  pushed  on. 

In  maiden  meditation  fancy-free. 

The  Doctor,  not  yet  wholly  discomfited  in  his  expecta 
tions,  followed  with  grave  and  ponderouj  ^ 

steps  The  appearance  of  the  Hebe  who  daily  mimst  red 
to  ?heir  little  wants,  called  forth  a full  chorus  of  grun ters, 
wlig  in  triple  thrice-confounding  din ; and  the  matron 
of  the  sty,  a full-grown  porker,  bursting  the  verge  of  he 
sanctuary,  ran  full  tilt  against  the  Doctor,  and,  gett  g 
between  his  legs,  caused  him  to  perform  a somerse  , which 
made  him  free  of  the  house  ere  IMeg  had  tune  to  bless  her- 
self.-" Help!  hilloa,  here,  good  woman!” 

Doctor,  as  the  enraged  matron  of  the  sty,  i e 
maternal  alarms,  began  to  discover  her  tusks 

« Ye’ll  ken  the  way  hack  to  my  pig-sty  noi%,  its 
m-P  ” ouoth  Meg,  with  a grim  smile;  and,  as  a measure 
„tLfer.“  l>e  l.tved  Ihe  whole  cootenU  of  her  bn.oo.mg 
oi  oo  «.e  eow,  thus  allowing  . rather  copiooe  hbat.on  0 
the  Doctor  — " Help  here,  Jerry  Ostler ! Lord  sake,  help 
here'  this  battle  atwecn  the  Scots  and  Engl.sh  is  naur 
to  Baonoclthuro.  Is’t  yon,  Mr  Tonchwood  ? Thts^s 
a worse  job  than  Saunders  Jaup  s jaw-hole  J , 

English  minister,  frae  the  Waal,  .s  s...oor.ng  a mj 

Your  grlces  will  smother  him,  you  otoao,  dame,”  said 

To..hZo1  ” Here,  sir  . ay,  ; 

'Phis  wav— follow  me.  You  shall  liaie  jour  rt  g 
tlo'gl!  They  Itomire  you ; you  shall  mmsl.  the.r  bones. 
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Reeking  and  panting  from  the  struggle,  the  Doctor, 
even  more  provoked  by  the  fancied  insolence  of  the  land- 
lady, and  the  ill-timed  mirth  of  the  Nabob,  than  by  the 
assault  of  the  felon  sow,  growled  forth  something  that, 
were  such  enormity  possible,  sounded  very  like  wishing 
the  whole  party  in  that  place  from  which  it  was  his  duty 
as  a churchman  to  keep  them. 

“ Neither  my  swine  nor  my  guests  boded  themselves 
on  you,”  said  Meg.  ‘‘  Them  that  come  unsent  for,  sit 
unserved;  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  you;  ye  contrived 
to  get  far  ben  oji  short  notice.  If  folks  will  scrape  ac- 
q uain  tance ” 

“ A scraping  acquaintance  indeed  I”  interrupted  Touch- 
wood.  “ Here,  Jerry  Ostler, — your  currycombs  here  ! 
Soap,  water,  towels  ! Uncase,  Doctor.  Faith,  as  you  say, 
dame,  a woi’se  job  than  Saunders  Jaup’s  jaw-hole  yet.” 

The  grumbling  Doctor,  wise  enough  to  make  a virtue 
of  necessity,  rallied  his  natural  good  temper ; for  all 
gourmands  are  good-natured,  except,  perhaps,  about  meal- 
times; though  it  may  be,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  says  of 
other  good-natured  persons,  “ because  they  care  for  no- 
body but  themselves ; and  as  nothing  annoys  them  but 
what  affects  their  own  interest,  they  jiever  irritate  them- 
selves about  what  does  not  concern  them,  and  so  seem  to 
be  made  of  the  very  milk  of  human  kindness.” — Such  was 
the  Doctor.  His  rubicund  countenance,  soft  and  swelling 
as  a jelly,  generally  beamed  easy  good-nature;  his  ample 
bosom  seemed  a reservoir  of  the  very  gravy  of  human  kind- 
ness; his  full  moist  lips  curved  over  like  the  ledges  of  an 
overflowing  sauce-tureen.— Having  cast  his  slough,  and 
got  purified  from  the  defilements  of  the  sty,  arrayed  his 
outward  man  in  a scanty  suit  of  brown  tendered  by  the 
Nabob  and  fortified  the  inner  with  the  full  of  one  of 
Meg  s long-stalked,  enamelled  antique  glasses  of  Touch- 
voods  Cura9oa  the  Doctor  was  so  fiir  mollified  as  to  add 

acknr  i on  the  qualities  of  the  liqueur  an 

acknowledgment  of  the  attention  of  the  administrator. 

Never  mind  it,  man,”  said  the  easy  Nabob;  » I at 
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least  am  indebted  to  the  delinquent  sow ; she  abridges 
ceremony  and  idle  introductions.  You  must  take  a 
bachelor’s  dinner  with  me  to-day.  No  refusal  positively. 

A glass  of  Meg’s  good  wine  must  make  amends  for  short 
commons.  I vow  this  brush  has  done  me  good. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  the  real  intention  of  Dr  Red- 
gill  than  to  refuse  an  invitation,  which  the  savoury  steams, 
now  issuing  from  Meg’s  kitchen— “ steams  that  might 
have  created  a stomach  under  the  ribs  of  death 
dered  irresistibly  seductive.  With  a decent  show  of  e- 
sitation,  he  yielded ; and,  snuffing  up  the  in^^e^ise-breath- 
ing  vapours  which  ascended  the  stair,  followed  the  Nabob 
to  a private  parlour,  where  an  old,  rich  china  basin,  filled 
with  the  balmy  and  ambrosial  fluid,  was  twice  replenished 
for  his  solace ; first,  however,  improved  by  a pins  pomt 
of  crystals  of  Cayenne  from  his  silver  pocket-case  of  es- 
sence-vials, which  had  luckily  escaped  the  taint  of  the  st^ 

“ Excellent  hare-soup— excellent  indeed  I pro- 
nounce it,  Mr  Touchwood.  All  the  blood  preserved- 
the  consistence— the  concoction  complete— the  seasonmg 
admirable.  Sir,  I abhor  the  injustice  of 
the  poor  cook  the  praise  that  is  her  due.  It  is  bad  policj, 
Mr  Touchwood.  This  hare-soup,  I say  again,  re  - 
lent • and,  to  my  thinking,  though  a Scottish  mode,  the 
very' best  way  of  dressing  a hare.  Sir,  you  are  in  snug 
nuariers  here.  A sensible,  discreet  person,  your  hostess, 
thoudi  a little  gruff  at  the  first  brush.  Sir,  all  good  coolp 
ar  “o  t|“^Lw  their  own  value-they  are  a prm 
teged  clase-Ly  toil  in  a fiery  element-they  he  nnte 

:e'ri:::L7r:wn  - - 

Sve  written  out  a few  items  for  my  old  dame  hore^^^t 
mk™  a peep  occasionally  into  the  kitchen  and  larder 
Tthe  tat'threc  montl^;  hut  now  matters  go  on  as 
smoothly  as  oiled  butter. 
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“ Sir,  you  write  receipts,  tlien !”  cried  the  Doctor, 
looking  on  his  liospitable  entertainer  with  augmented  re- 
spect,— “ perhaps  for  this  very  soup — and  perhaps — but 
that  would  be  too  great  a kindness  to  request  on  such  short 
acquaintance — though  hare-soup,  sir,  I will  candidly  own 
it,  is  only  understood  in  Scotland.  Sir,  I am  above  na- 
tional prejudices ; and,  I must  say,  1 yield  the  Scots  the 
superiority  in  all  soups — save  turtle  and  mullagatawny. 
An  antiquarian  friend  of  mine  attributes  this  to  their 
early  and  long  connexion  with  the  French,  a nation  emi- 
nent in  soups.'' 

No  doubt  of  it.  Doctor,”  replied  the  Nabob ; but 
you  shall  have  this  receipt,  ay  and  twenty  more  receipts. 
To  this  ancient  hostel  now — you  will  scarce  believe  it— 
have  been  confined  scores  of  admirable  receipts  in  cookery, 
ever  since  the  jolly  friars  flourished  down  in  the  Monas- 
tery yonder : 


‘ The  Monks  of  Melrose  made  fat  kail 
On  Fridays,  when  they  fasted.’ 


You  remember  the  old  stave.  Doctor.?” 

The  Doctor  remembered  no  such  thing.  His  attention 
was  given  to  more  substantial  doctrine.  “ Sir,  I should 

not  be  surprised  if  they  possessed  the  original  receipt a 

local  one  too  I am  told — for  dressing  the  red  trout,  in  this 
hereditary  house  of  entertainment.” 


“Never  doubt  it,  man— claret,  butter,  and  spiceries. 

-Zounds,  I have  eat  of  it  till It  makes  my  mouth 

w^er  yet.  As  the  French  adage  goes, — ' Give  your  trout 
a bottle  of  good  wine,  a lump  of  butter,  and  spice,  and 
tell  me  how  you  like  him.'— Excellent  trout  in  this  very 
louse— got  in  the  ‘ Friar’s  cast,’  man— the  best  reach  of 
the  river.  Let  them  alone  for  that.  Those  jolly  monies 
knew  something  of  the  mystery.  Their  warm,  sunny  old 
orchards  still  produce  the  best  fruit  in  the  country  You 
English  gentlemen  never  saw  the  Grey-Gudewife  near 
Look  out  here,  sir.  The  Abbot's  Haugh  yonder--the 
richest  carse-land  and  fattest  beeves  in  the  country 
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Their  very  names  are  genial,  and  smack  of  milk  and 
honey  '-But  here  comes  a brother  of  the  reformed  order, 
.vhom  I have  never  yet  been  able  to  teach  the  difference 
between  Bechamel  and  butter-milk,  though  he  un  e - 

stands  ten  languages.  Dr 

present  to  you,  my  friend,  Mr  Josiah  Cargi  , 

ter  of  this  parish.  I have  been  telling  my  friend  that  the 

Reformation  has  thrown  the  science  of  cookery  three  ce  - 

turies  back  in  this  corner  of  the  island.  Popery 

made-dishes,  eh,  Mr  Cargill  ?— Episcopacy,  roast-beef 

and  plum.pudding,-aiid  what  is  left  to  Presbytery,  u 
its  lang-kail,  its  brose,  and  mashlum  bannocks . 

^ s!  I have  heard,”  replied  Mr  Cargill ; » very  whole- 

sir  I Wiry,  your  are  ,^1- 

m1st't£ariraStrm!ou^  orderbut  c^n  giie  you  some 

ra^:"uo”y;  ye.  she  saw  a better 

l!cole‘ toilS  and°”  fl“e  i'eiglibo^rhood  of  decayed 

t •f>o  in  such  houses  as  this,  for  instance,  where 
monasteries,— in  such  nous  f„ii tUp  trade  of 

Inna  succeeding  generations  have  followed  the  traue  o 

victualler  -a  few  .i„,ent  at  the  Ceeiku.i, 

this  reason  I fix  my  sc  I 

and  choose  ® y ^ Wiuterblossoni.— No 

“CJjekyP  Never  mind.-Serve  dinner  there.  I 

Xt  t ntJItutes  "7/™^ 

"r-a.Tdl»  rrooe;d  to  ihe  main  busme.  ot  the 
ry:-eh,  Doetori-were  King 

i Sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  ’ great  Eng- 

opinions  and  practice  m >’>“  n^K  ^ 
lish  moralist,  Dr  o nison, 

-‘.rbrsirrK 
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ter.’ — Sir,  I have  known  young  gentlemen,  otherwise  of 

unexceptionable  morals,  disgrace  themselves, sir,  I say 

disgrace  themselves,  and  lose  the  friendship  of  those  who 
were  inclined  to  serve  them  and  to  promote  their  views 
in  life,  by  this  infamous  practice  of  delaying  dinner; 
which  the  elegant  and  classic  Addison  truly  calls  a species 
of  perjury.  Sir,  he  brands  it  as  ‘the  detestable  habit  of 
keeping  your  friends  waiting  dinner.’ — ‘ If  such  persons 
did  think  at  all,’  says  he,  ‘ they  would  reflect  on  their 
guilt  in  lengthening  the  suspension  of  agreeable  life,’ — ■ 
that  is,  in  lengthening  the  hanging-on  half-hour  before 
dinner.” 

The  dinner  w'as  served  punctual  to  the  second ; for  Meg 
and  the  Nabob,  though  they  did  not  quite  agree  in  har- 
mony, always  agreed  in  time : — a true  gourmand  dinner ; 
— no  sumptuous  feast  of  twenty  dishes  in  the  dead-thraw, 
but  a few  well-chosen  and  well-suited, — each  relieving 
each, — the  boils  done  to  a popple,  the  roast  to  a turn, — 
the  stews  to  the  nick  of  time.  First  came  the  soup — the 
hare-soup ; Meg  called  it  “ rabbit-soup,”  as  this  was  close- 
time. 

“Sir,  if  you  please,”  replied  the  Doctor,  bowing  to  the 
tureen,  and  sipping  his  heated  Madeira,  as  he  answered 
the  inquiry  of  the  Nabob,  if  he  would  take  soup, — “ as 
our  gi-eat  moralist.  Dr  Johnson,  said  of  your  Scotch  bar- 
ley-broth, — ‘ Sir,  I have  eat  of  it,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so  again.’  ” 

Stewed  red  trout,  for  which  the  house  was  celebrated, 

a fat,  short-legged,  thick-rumped  pullet,  braised  and 
served  with  rice,  and  mushroom  sauce, — a Scotch  dish 
of  venison-collops, — and,  though  last,  not  least  in  the 
Doctor’s  good  love,  one  of  the  young  pigs,  killed  since  his 
adventure  in  the  sty:— these  formed  the  dinner.  And 
all  were  neatly  dished,  each  dish  with  its  appropriate 
sauces  and  garnishings,— the  whole  in  keeping  that  would 

have  done  honour  to  the  best  city-tavern  in  London 

“Sir,  I say  city-tavern,”  said  lledgill;  “for  I humbly 
conceive  that,  in  all  save  flimsy  show,  business  is  best 
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understood  in  the  city,  however  finely  they  may  talk  the 
matter  at  the  West  End.” 

Such  a dinner  deserved  a grace.  It  was,  indeed,  part 
of  the  garnish — indispensable. — The  Doctor’s  was  short 
and  pithy,  delivered  in  a rolling,  sonorous  voice,  pitched 
to  fill  the  dining-hall  of  a college;  and  then  the  seats 
were  occupied  without  farther  ceremony ; — for  though  it 
be  true  that  at  large  dinners  “■  the  post  of  is  a pri- 
vate station,”  there  was  liere  little  to  alarm.  The  stewed 
trout  had  ceased  to  he  luxury  to  Winterblossom  or  the 
Nabob;  and  they  both  knew  that  though  Jekyl  would 
stand  out  with  the  most  high-bred  politeness,  like  a very 
gamester,  or  a Hotspur,  for  his  full  share  of  the  venison- 
fat,  browned  outside  of  veal,  belly -slice  of  salmon,  neck- 
jelly  of  cod’ s-head,  Pope’s-eye,  crackling,  due  proportion 
of  stuffing,  and  all  those  epicurean  delicacies  which  gen- 
tlemen politely  urge  on  each  other  when  resolved  to  ob- 
tain the  dainty  morsel  for  themselves,  they  also  knew,  we 
have  said,  that  they  could  do  IMr  Cargill  with  perfect 
ease;  and  he  was  the  only  other  guest  present. 

Dr  Redgill,  with  cranberry-tart  and  a copious  libation 
of  rich  plain  cream,  was  concluding  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory dinners  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life,  though  called 
a chance-dinner — he  in  general  detested  chance-dinners 
—when  Mr  Jekyl,  in  his  fishing-jacket  and  wet  shoes, 
lount^ed  into  the  room.  Certain  reasons  made  an  absence 
from” the  metropolis  convenient  to  the  young  gentleman 
at  this  time.  He  was  therefore  still  at  St  Ronan’s,  and 
w'as  become  rather  intimate  with  the  Nabob,  who,  like 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  with  his  young  friends,  never  grudged 
him  his  good  advice. 

The  young  gentleman  bore  the  rebuke,  which  his  want 
of  punctuality  drew  upon  him,  witli  entire  nonchalance, 
surveyed  the  board  with  an  air  of  half-supercilio^  scru- 
tiny, and  ordered  the  female  waiter  to  carry  his  com- 
pliments to  Mistress  Dods,  and  say  that  Mr  Touchwood 
would  be  particularly  obliged  by  the  re-appearance  of 
the  excellent  roast-beef  he  had  had  yesterday,  and  a few 
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slices  of  cold  carrot.  The  Nabob  and  the  facetious  W in- 
terblossom, who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  most 
pleasant  companion  in  the  world,  albeit  he  did  not  value 
at  a pin’s  point  any  creature  on  its  surface,  were  w^ell  ac- 
customed to  these  flings  in  the  young  man,  and  gave 
themselves  no  manner  of  concern  ; but  Dr  Redgill,  who 
was  really,  as  we  have  said,  a good-natured  man,  and, 
after  dinner,  had  bowels  even  for  an  unpunctual  fisher, 
took  compassion  on  the  gentleman-like  young  officer,  and 
recommended  the  stewed  fowl,  “ hot  yet,  hardly  touch- 
ed,”— the  pig  the  Doctor  kept  as  a special  preserve.  It 
would  be  admirable  re-dressed  a la  bechamel.  The 
yoimg  man  was  politely  grateful,  but  invincible.  Most 
elaborately  did  he  mix  up  a relish,  compounded  of  made- 
mustard,  eschalot-vinegar,  catsup,  and  horseradish,  for 
his  cold  regale ; and  plateful  after  plateful  was  swallowed, 
the  Doctor  looking  on  in  silent  admiration  not  unmixed 
with  envy,  and  resolving  at  supper  to  try  this  inviting 
beef,  since,  unfortunately,  a man  that  lunches  cannot 
comfortably  eat  two  dinners  in  the  same  day.  The  toper 
certainly  has  here  advantage  over  the  gom'mand. 

And  now  the  clash  of  plates  had  ceased,  the  ringing  of 
tumblers  was  no  more ; and  as  next  in  degree  to  the  eat- 
ing of  a good  dinner — the  digesting  is  a different  thing 
— comes  the  pleasure  of  talking  of  it,  the  merits  of  the 
several  dishes  were  discussed  at  large.  Winterblossom 
suggested  “ a ue/'y  little  more  currant-jelly  to  the  veni- 
son-sauce and  the  Doctor  hinted  that,  ‘‘  had  the  mus- 
tard been  mixed  one  hour  earlier,  the  amalgamation 
would  have  been  complete: — but  freshness,  after  all, 
was  the  good  extreme  ; it  was  very  well.”  Doth  were  deep 
in  the  stewed  trout,  when  Jekyl,  his  solitary  meal  finished 
took  the  lead  with  his  wonted  easy,  well-bred  assurance; 
and  expatiated  so  knowingly  on  the  mysteries  of  the  French 
kitchen,  unfolding  the  intricate  combinations  of  the  most 
complicated  ragouts,  “ familiar  as  his  garter,”  talking  so 
learnedly  of  unique  flavours,  of  braises,  daubes,  mate- 
lotes, &c.  the  compositions  of  sauces,  their  inventors,  and 
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the  names  of  modern  restaurateurs  of  celebrity,  damning 
this  one  and  applauding  the  other,  and  quoting  the 
maxims  and  proceedings  of  the  Caveau  Moderne,  that  tlie 
Doctor  began  to  tliink  that  on  the  shoulders  of  a young 
life-guardsman  he  had  discovered  the  head  of  a bishop. 
This  was,  however,  rather  a blow  that  staggered  than 
one  which  made  a lasting  impression.  “Sir,”  said  the 
Doctor  to  Touchwood  next  day,  “ the  talk  of  half  these 
young  fellows  is  mere  foppery.  In  reality  they  know 
little  and  care  less  about  the  matter— mere  foppery  and 

BuTon'the  present  day  the  racy  flavour  of  Meg’s  old 
claret  completed  the  conquest  of  Dr  Redgill’s  affections  , 
and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  abide  m this  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  Moving  his  nose  over 

like  a beau  smelling  a nosegay,  “ Sir,”  said  he,  p - 

nounce  this  wine  .—sir,  common  wines  have  t^e  ^ ' ^ 
has  flavour.”  Amid  the  smacking  of  green  seals  and  r 
seals,  the  cracking  of  nuts  and  of  jokes,  the  Isabob  w^itK 
drew  to  sound  Mistress  Dods  on  the  affair 
gill’s  establishing  himself  in  her  house : an  ns 
in  a manner  which  evinced  considerable  knowledge  of 

trim  of  his  hostess.  „ u » 

» Sick ' d’ye  say,  sir  ? he  doesna  look  like  it,  said 

IMeg  “ Fond  o’  a quiet,  clean,  weel-ordered  house.  Is 
there  no  that  at  the  grand  new  hottle  he  gaed  to  ? Dee- 
Deil  a fears  o’  him-that  I should  ban ! unless  he 

sm^ooreinhiscreesh;*  whilk  is  not  unlikely.-A  swa  led, 
judgment-like  Jeshurun,  wi’  eyiie  like  to  loup  wi  h cleai 

it  " cried  Mef^  who  had  taken  deep  offence,  first,  at  the 

lat,  cr  secondly,  at  the  freedom  with 

Doctor  going  to  the  lioiei,  seLumu^,  « 

which  ho,  a gueat  there,  had  entered  her 

■'Bill  liere  he  D/ia/l  come,  Luckie,"  returned  rouoh- 

\vood  “ay  this  very  night  too.  What,  noman  . won 

VOU  urn  the  servant  at  the  Lord-lhe  stranger,  ron. 

Tonr  gates  ?-An  invalid  too,  that  cannot  get  an  hour 


* Be  smothered  in  liis  own  grease. 
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of  restj  nor  a morsel  he  can  swallow,  poor  gentleman,  in 
their  gilded-gingerbread  pig-sty  down  yonder !” 

“ Say  ye  sae,  say  ye  sae,  Mr  Touchwood  !”  cried  Meg, 
her  features  relaxing ; not  a comfortable  meltith  o’  meat, 
and  him  in  a dwining  way,  ye  say.  Nabob  ? — though  troth 
he  does  not  look  like  it ! But  fat  folk  ai’e  often  feckless. 
There  was  Mr  Matthew  Stechy,  St  Ronan’s  auld  butler, 
that  kept  the  first  hottle  in  Glasgow — there  is  the  cook, 
if  ye  speak  of  cooks  ! that  is,  for  a man-cook,  whilk  is 
but  a non-natural  calling — waxed  fatter  and  fatter  to  a 
perfect  mere-swine.  Weel,  he  broke,  sir,' — .became  dy- 
vour— was  rouped  to  the  door ; took  the  mill-craft  down 
in  the  haugh,  wrought  for  his  daily  morsel,  and  is  now 
as  swack  and  clean-deliver  a man  as  enters  the  kirk  o’ 
St  Ronan’s.” 

“It  will  do,  by  Jupiter  and  Comus!”  exclaimed  Touch- 
wood,  who  had  been  absorbed  in  a very  unusual  fit  of 
musing.  “ The  Cleikum  Club — myself  President, — 
must  keep  order  amongst  them — Redgill,  Vice;  Winter- 
blossom,  an  old  coxcomb,  but  deep  in  the  mystery;  Jekyi, 
a conceited  fop,  but  has  his  uses ; Meg  for  the  executive, 
with  this  Stechy — a practical  man — nothing  like  practical 
men  in  business — Meg  the  paragon  of  economy  and  clean- 
liness.— It  will  do,  by  the  Boar  and  the  Peacock !” 

“ And  what  will  do,  sir?”  replied  Meg.  “ The  east 
chaumer,  wi’  the  red  Turk-upon-Turk  bed.  It  can  get  a 
slaik  o’  paint,  and  the  easy-chair  brought  frae  Mr  Fran- 
cie’s  room.  Puir  lad,  little  he  sat  in’t.  The  bunker  i’  the 
window  that  looks  down  through  the  firs  to  the  Shaws 
Place,  was  aye  his  seat  in  the  e’ening.  I’ll  ne’er  ha’e  a 
lodger  like  him !” 

“ That’s  all  past  and  gone,  dame,”  cried  Touchwood, 
impatiently ; “ other  matters  on  hand,  woman — but  re- 
member the  rice-water  to  mix  with  your  whitening,  as  I 
directed  you  in  whitewashing  the  kitchen.” 

“ As  ready  wi’  your  advice  as  your  help,”  muttered 
Meg;  “ but  I just  took  kirn-milk,  as  I used  to  do,  and 
the  same  will  serve  this  turn— but  better  lleecli  a fule 
than  fecht  him.” 
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“ Well,  he  enters  to-night,”  said  Touchwood ; “ Jerry 
Ostler  must  settle  the  bill,  and  bring  over  the  baggage 

along  with  the  Doctor’s  own  man.” 

The  defection  of  the  great  Dr  Redgill  from  the  new 
hotel,  after  a trial  of  twenty-four  hours,  was  the  most 
signal  triumph  Meg  had  yet  obtained  over  that  establ^h- 
ment  But  she  disdained  to  crimp  a customer;  and  as 
Mr  Cargill  was  at  this  instant  passing  out,  happier  than 
ever,  after  this  symposium,  to  escape  to  his  burrow,  she 

called  on  him  to  witness  the  compact. 

“ He’ll  get  the  east  chaumer,”  said  Meg ; “ I cannot 

spare  anither  parlour,— breakfast  and  ye  me 

tLgither,-the  Club,— the  Cleikum  Club,  ye  ca  it,— and 

betfer  mess  thegither  than  making  ^ Iff 

single  gentleman  as  would  serve  six.  1 11  mak  ye  a wm- 
fortable,  never  fear  it.  But,-and  hear  me  now  !-it  s no 
to  be  said  thought,  or  surmeesed,  that  by  harbom-mg 
L LSng  a fa^pant  follower  o’  tl.= 

Church  of  England,  I’m  to  change  my  Kirk  for  the  lucre 
^ tmde  and  cLtom.  Ye  certify  that,  Nawbob,  on  sauI 
and  conscience ; or  a dish  is  no  cookit  for  him  m owre  tha 

"^^^  Ke^p  yourself  easy.  Mistress  Margaret  ” said  Teuch- 
wood  • " the  Doctor  is  a true  son  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Tnd,  1 dare  say;  but  he  admires  your  practice  too  much 

to  seek  to  shake  your  faith.’’  renlied 

« Na,  wha  made  me  a judge  and  a diyne.  /^Ptied 
Me.  e eatly  mollified  with  the  act  of  delivering  her 
S„y  1 ■'  I'm  no  dooting  tat  the  Doctor  ha,  the  root 

“■  TouAwood  truffles  and 

morels,  onions  and  carrots.  I’ll  answer  for  him. 

« That’s  enough,”  said  hlcg.  ^ 

Go  woman,  scour  your  saucepans.  Send  lor  feteeny , 
,„e  tta  kilche;.  like  a Dutch  pa^dise  to-morrow  morn- 
. for  then  >ve  take  the  field ! „ , . 

' By  the  time  that  Touchwood  returned  from  Ins  ne^ 
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of  inebriation,  either  actual  or  remote ; but  the  prevail- 
ing mood  was  free,  joyous,  and,  in  short,  highly  convivial. 
The  Doctor  told  prosy  college-stories  of  college-feasts,  and 
gave  Latin  toasts ; Winterhlossom  related  anecdotes  of  the 
bon-vivans  of  another  generation,  and  hummed  catches 
most  vilely  j and  the  young  man  smoked  his  cigar  and 
the  whole  party  at  once. 

In  this  happy  hour,  on  which  favouring  stars  shed 
prosperous  influences,  was  the  Cleikum  or  St  Ronan's 
Club  instituted.  To  conclude  the  entertainment,  the 
Nabob  produced  a single  bottle  of  choice  Burgmidy,  Mont 
Ratchet ; and  a special  bumper  was  dedicated  to  the  new- 
comer. Cofiee,  four  years  kept,  but  only  one  hour  roasted, 
was  prepared  by  the  Nabob’s  own  hands — coffee  which 
he  had  himself  brought  from  Mocha,  and  now  made  in  a 
coffeepot  of  Parisian  invention  patronised  by  Napoleon. 

Mistress  Dods  was  afterwards  courteously  summoned 
to  make  tea ; and  the  plan  of  the  proposed  club  was 
submitted  to  her  judgment.  She  startled  a good  deal 
at  first ; and  was  several  times  in  danger  of  bolting  off 
the  course.  But  once  fairly  engaged,  her  zeal  was  un- 
bounded: and  long  experience  rendered^her  the  most 
efficient  member  of  the  convocation. 

An  extended  correspondence  was  arranged  with  known 
amateur  gourmands,  as  well  as  practical  cooks  j and 
also  with  those  cluhs,  both  provincial  and^metropolitan, 
of  which  the  eating,  rather  than  the  erudite  preparation 
of  dishes,  had  hitherto  been  the  leading  business. 

Meanwhile,  as  every  thing  requires  time,  while  the 
kitchen  stores  and  utensils  were  getting  into  order,  the 
Nabob,  aided  by  his  friend,  delivered  what  might  al- 
most be  called  a course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of 
cookery  in  all  its  branches.  For  these,  though  exceedingly 
valuable  from  the  curious  facts  they  contained,  as  well  as 
for  their  philosophical  speculations,  Meg  had  not  patience. 

Let  us  to  the  wark !”  she  cried  ; what  business  ha’e 
thae  lang  ink-horn-tailed  words  wi’  teaching  wives  and 
lasses  to  make  Cock-a-leekie,  oi-^Fiuau’s  Cuicken.?” 
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“ Ay,  there  it  is/’  cried  Touchwood,  the  very  term 

stamps  truth  on  my  theory.”  ^ i •„ 

“ Ay,  there’s  Friar’s  Chicken,  and  Friar  s Fish-in- 

sauce,  and  Friar’s  Balsam,  too,  Nawbob,”  said  IMeg; 

and  my  grand-dame,  as  ye  say,  was  just  as  good  a 
cook  as  mysel’,  and  may  he  a wee  thought  better  at  e 
ieelies  and  paistries ; and  for  a Floating  Island,  or  a 
hedgehog,  we  could  never  pretend  to  ony  sic  grander^ 
at  the  Cleikum;  mair  especially  in  days  when  every 
farmer-chield  gangs  yanking  by  on  his  ^ 

keeps  his  bred  cook,  with  her  ten  pound  "-yf -• 
tea-money.  A bonny  breed  there  is  o them  ' Un'^  ^ 
get  the  jillets  o’  my  ain  up-bringing,  I wadna  trust  the 

to  scour  a pot-lid,  Mr  Touchwood.  , . 

« Meg  shall  deliver  the  lecture  on  breeding  and  tr  - 
in,  of  Imale  cooks,”  said  the  Nabob.  “ But  a be^n- 
ning  must  be  made;  and  I have  thrown  together  a^e^ 
Le  hint,,  which  I snbmi.  to  you,  8“tle”eu  You 
know  my  object.  It  was  the  saying  of  a great  pr  , 

that  he  wished  every  one  of  his  subjects  TouchLod 
tn  the  not’  Why  may  not  I,  Peregrine  loucliivoou, 

do  my  best  to  insLct  every  fair  fellow-subject  o mme 

b.„  to  dmss  her  pullet  wlmu  she_h.  gout. 

Sh'mtd  aSuut  Rumford.  have  dedicated  their  time 
:Tt:i  to  the  serv.e  of  their^sj^ie,  in^tlus 

rd“in  the'talk^  No  man  cares  less  about  what  he 

“'llcrrthe*  Nabob  took  from  his  pocket  /j' 
mry  lecture,  which  had  .''“U  ^ 
Winterblossom,  as  its  garnish  showed,  l 
his  ample  Bandana,  and  procecdcc  . 
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Gentlemen, — Man  is  a cooking  animal;  and  in 
whatever  situation  he  is  found,  it  may  be  assumed  as 
an  axiom,  that  his  progress  in  civilisation  has  kept  exact 
pace  with  the  degree  of  refinement  he  may  have  at- 
tained in  the  science  of  gastronomy.  From  the  hairy 
man  of  the  woods,  gentlemen,  digging  his  roots  with  his 
claws,  to  the  refined  banquet  of  tlie  Greek,  or  the  sump- 
tuous entertainment  of  the  Roman ; from  the  ferocious 
hunter,  gnawing  the  half-broiled,  bloody  collop,  torn 
from  the  still-reeking  carcass,  to  the  modern  goxirmand, 
apportioning  his  ingredients,  and  blending  his  essences, 
the  chain  is  complete  ! First,  We  have  the  brutalized 
digger  of  roots ; then  the  sly  entrapper  of  the  finny 
tribes ; and  next  the  fierce,  foul  feeder,  devouring  his 
ensnared  prey,  fat,  blood,  and  muscle !” 

“What  a style  o’  language  !”  whispered  Mistress  Dods  ; 

' — “but  I maun  look  after  the  scouring  o’  the  kettles.” 

“ The  next  age  of  cookery,  gentlemen,  may  be  called 
the  pastoral,  as  the  last  was  that  of  the  hunter.  Here 
we  have  simple,  mild  broths,  seasoned,  perhaps,  with 
herbs  of  the  field,  decoctions  of  pulse,  barley-cake,  and 
the  kid  seethed  in  milk.  I pass  over  the  ages  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  and  confine  myself  to  the  Gothic  and  Celtic 
tribes,  among  whom  gradually  emerged  what  I shall 
call  the  chivalrous  or  feudal  age  of  cookery, — the  wild 
boar  roasted  whole,  the  stately  crane,  the  lordly  swan, 
the  full-plumaged  peacock,  borne  into  the  feudal  hall  by 
troops  of  vassals,  to  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  warlike  in- 
struments, marrow-bones,  and  cleavers.” 

“ Bravo  !”  cried  Jekyl. 

“ Cookery  as  a domestic  art,  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort and  luxury  of  private  life,  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  England  before  the  Reformation  ; which  event 
threw  it  back  some  centuries.  We  find  the  writers  of 
those  ages  making  large  account  of  an  art,  from  which 
common  sense,  in  all  countries,  borrows  its  most  striking 
illustrations  and  analogies.”  ’ 

“ Only  hear  till  him  !”  whispered  hleg. 
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“ The  ambitious  man  ‘ seeks  to  rule  the  roast — The 
me(Mling  person  ‘ likes  to  have  his  finger  in  the  pie — 

‘ Meat  and  mass  hinder  no  business — The  rash  man 
‘ gets  into  a stew/  and  ' cooks  himself  a pretty  mess  / — 

‘ A half-loaf  is  better  than  no  bread ‘ There  goes  rea- 
son to  the  roasting  of  an  egg  / — ^ Fools  make  feasts,  and 
wise  men  eat  them  / — ‘ The  churl  invites  a guest,  and 
sticks  him  with  the  spit  /— ‘ The  belly  is  every  man’s 
master  /—^^  Ide  who  will  not  fight  for  his  meat,  "w  hat 
will  he  fight  for  ?’ — ' A hungry  man  is  an  angry  man  / 

It’s  ill  talking  between  a full  man  and  a fasting  / — 

and,  finally,  ‘ It  is  the  main  business  of  every  man’s  life 
to  make  the  pot  boil  / or,  as  the  Scots  more  emphaticaUy 
have  it,  " to  make  the  pot  play  brown,’  which  a maigre 
pot  never  will  do.” 

“ And  that’s  as  true,”  said  Meg.  “ A fat  pat  boiling 
popples  and  glances  on  the  tap,  like  as  mony  bonny  bro^^n 
lammer-beads.” 

“Hush,  dame! — The  science,  as  we  noticed,  gentle- 
men, had  made  considerable  advances  in  England,  when 
the  Reformation  not  only  arrested  its  progress,  but  threat- 
ened for  ever  to  extinguish  the  culinary  fire.  Gastro- 
nomy,  violently  expelled  from  monasteries  and  colleges, 
found  no  fitting  sanctuary  either  in  the  riotous  household 
of  the  jolly  Cavalier,  or  in  the  gloomy  abode  of  the  lank, 
pinched-visaged  Roundhead ; the  latter,  as  the  poet  has 

it,  eager  to 


< Fall  out  wtli  mince-meat,  and  disparage 

His  best  and  dearest  friend,  plura-poiTidge, 


the  former  broaching  his  hogshead  of  October  beer,  and  > 
roasting  a whole  ox,  in  the  exercise  of  a hospitality  far 

more  liberal  than  elegant.  ' 

“ But,  gentlemen,  in  our  seats  of  learning,  the  genial  i 

spark  was  still  secretly  cherished.  Oxford  watched  over  ! 
the  culinary  flame  with  zeal  proportioned  to  the  impor- 
Lce  of  the  trust  1 From  tliis  altar  were  rekindled  the  - 
culinary  fires  of  Episcopal  palaces,  which  had  smouldered  i 
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for  a time ; and  Gastronomy  once  more  raised  her  parsley- 
wreathed  front  in  Britain,  and  daily  gained  an  increase 
of  devoted,  if  not  yet  enlightened  worshippers.” 

“■  Ay,  that  will  suffice  for  a general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject,” cried  Dr  Redgill ; “ let  us  now  get  to  the  practical 
part  of  the  science, — arrange  the  dinners, — ' the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  the  eating.’  ” 

Touchwood  had  a high  disdain  for  what  he  called  “ the 
bigotry  of  the  stew-pan”  in  Dr  Eedgill,  who,  like  a true 
churchman,  had  a strong  leaning  to  “ dishes  as  they  ai’e.” 
Jekyl  was  to  the  full  as  flighty  aud  speculative  as  the  Doctor 
was  dogmatic.  The  young  man  had  French  theory, — the 
beau  ideal  of  gastrology  floating  in  his  brains, — he  could 
talk  of  Ude  and  Careme.  His  experience  in  the  most 
fashionable  clubs,  and  taverns,  and  bachelor-establishments 
about  the  metropolis,  had  been  great ; but  it  was  fortu- 
nately modified  by  a course  of  peninsular  practice  under 
Wellington ; and,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  found  a most  effi- 
cient member  of  the  club  in  all  that  regarded  modem  im- 
provements, though  rather  intolerant  of  Scottish  national 
dishes. 

The  culinary  lectures  of  Touchwood,  whose  eloquence 
for  six  long  weeks  fulmined  over  the  Cleikum  kitchen, 
extended  to  such  unreasonable  compass,  that  a brief  sylla- 
bus of  the  course  is  all  we  can  give,  without  unduly 
swelling  this  Manual,  and  losing  sight  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended ; namely,  a Practical  System 
of  Rational  Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy. 

SYLLABUS. 

hectare  I.  Importance  of  the  science  : — Its  history. 

II.  On  Cooks. — The  name  clearly  derived  from  Co- 
quin.— Thei  r sel  f-conceit  and  prej  udices. — Their  ignorance. 
—May  be  propitiated  by  a printed  Manual  when  they 
would  disdain  advice.— Sly  peep  into  the  Manual  in  the 
dresser-drawer.— Books  of  receipts  most  useful  to  those  who 
have  already  made  some  practical  progress  in  the  art. 
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III.  On  the  Kitchen. — Of  kitchens  in  general. 

The  Dutch  kitchen. — The  baronial  kitchen,  and  the  cor- 
ridor communicating  with  the  chambers,  whence  the  lady 
surveyed  the  operations  below. — The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field’s kitchen.— Kitchen  of  a comfortable  village  mn.— 
The  yeoman’s  hall-kitchen.— Dark  kitchens  of  great  citms. 
—Importance  of  light.— The  construction  and  regulation 

of  the  fires.— Kitchen-range— Ovens.— Stoves.— Supply 

of  soft  hot  water  in  kitchens— Kitchen  utensils— Ought  to 
be  provided  in  proper  quantity,  as  well  as  of  suitable  kinds. 
—Rather  numerous  than  otherwise,  to  save  the  distrac- 
tion and  waste  of  time  occasioned  by  a scanty  supply.— A 
digester,  meat-screen,  salting-trough,  meat-safe,  balnea 
maria,  &c.  indispensable  in  families  w'here  com  or  an 
economy  are  studied— Speedily  pay  themselves  by  the 
saving  of  fuel,  labour,  and  provisions.— IMay  be  bought  on 
the  graduated  scale  suited  to  the  size  and  circumstances 

of  the  family.— The  price,  to  a young  housekeeper,  of  one 

couch  or  looking-glass,  would  obtain  all  those  articles  so 
subservient  to  domestic  comfort  and  economjL 
IV.  Cleanliness. — Its  importance  insisted 
sidered  the  iirst  virtue  of  a plain  cook.— But  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  gourmands  as  to  its  relative  import- 
ance  -Female  cooks  generally  considered  superior  to  those 
of  the  other  sex  in  cleanliness.-l^/.  Cleanliness  as  appli- 
cable to  all  descriptions  of  culinary  utensils— All  sauce- 
pans, gridirons,  spits,  skewers,  &c.  to  be  laid  away  clean 
Ld  lipt  well  tijmed  and  free 

trouBlis,  paste-pins,  &c.  to  be  laid  as.de  c ean.-Great  at- 
lenHon  to  be  given  to  keep  pudding-eloths 
bags  tammy-elollis,  sieves,  &c.  clean,  sweet,  and  dn  — 
KMen.cloths  to  be  waslied  ""y  f'-' 

Wood-asbes  recommended  by  French  arbsts 
pose,  as  soap  gives  a bad  flavour  to  pud  mg-c  o is,  • 
2rf,  Cleanliness  as  applicable  to  pro\isioiis  a 
dressed— Should  all  be  duly  washed,  trimmed,  and  wiped. 
—Attention  to  be  given  to  skimming,  straining,  wi  i- 
holding  the  sediment  and  lees.- Neatness  in  dis  iing 
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out  sloping  the  ledges  of  the  dishes. — Anecdotes  of  the  slo- 
venliness of  cooks. — Nobleman  who,  visiting  his  kitchen, 
found  the  butter  required  for  the  made-dishes  stuck  over 

the  kitchen  fireplace. — Mr  F of  C , on  a similar 

occasion,  finds  his  man-cook  employing  the  contents  of  a 
shaving-jug,  which  he  had  just  been  using,  to  liquefy  a 
dish  of  mince-collops ! 

V.  Early  Training  of  Cooks. — Beceipts  uot  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  for  duty. — The  cook,  like  the  surgeon, 
must  put  to  the  hand. — Ought  to  be  duly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  art,  and,  above  all,  with  her 
own  individual  responsibility. — Method : arrangement : 
forecast. — The  days  before  a great  dinner. — The  day  of  a 
great  dinner: — what  to  be  done. — Soups,  jellies,  ci-eams, 
and  many  made -dishes,  to  be  prepared  beforehand. — Ve- 
getables cleaned,  and  in  Avater : spices  ready  mixed : 
thickening  prepared : poultry  ready  trussed : chops  trim- 
med, &c. — Rules  for  seasoning. — Training  of  the  palate  of 
the  cook — indurated  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. — 
Gentlemen  of  forty-five  and  upwards  generally  found  to 
require  a double  allowance  of  Cayenne,  eschalot,  garlic, 
salt,  and  flavoured  wines  or  vinegars,  compared  with  those 
under  that  age,  unless  the  juniors  have  been  bred  at  Ox- 
ford.— Bachelors  to  be  allowed  a fourth  more  seasoning 
than  married  men : — the  same  proportions  hold  between 
a military  gentleman  and  a civilian.— For  West  and  East 
Indians,  peppers  and  all  stimulating  condiments  may  be 
used  ad  lihilum. 

VI.  On  Family  Management  and  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy IN  general. — 1st,  Early  rising,  importance  of. — 
Where  impossible  or  inconvenient,  best  substitute  an 
early  and  diligent  inspection  and  regular  enforcement  of 
the  orders  given  the  night  before,  for  the  employment  of 
the  morn ing-hours.—2c?.  Marketing  and  laying  in  family- 
stores  and  articles  that  improve  by  keeping— as  soap, 
sugar,  starch,  paper,  spiceries,  seeds,  fruits,  spring-made 
candles,  &c.— All  best  preserved  in  cool,  but  dry  places.— 
No  expense  to  be  grudged  that  prevents  insects  and  vermin 
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from  getting  at  the  stores. — 2>d,  Choice  of  provisions. — 

The  senses  of  sight  and  smell  the  best  guides. — Fish  of  e 

all  sorts  best  when  short  and  thick,  well-made,  bright  in  ^ 

the  scales,  stiff  and  springy  to  the  touch,  the  gills  of  a 
fresh  red,  the  belly  not  flabby, — the  eyes  and  fins  to  be 
looked  at. — Meat  speaks  for  itself. — The  fat  of  beef  to  be  ‘ 
white  and  pure ; the  lean  smooth-grained,  and  of  a healthy  ‘ 
crimson. — Veal  should  be  fat,  and  white,  and  young.— 
the  mode  of  feeding  it  of  great  importance.— The  kidney  ^ 
to  be  examined,  the  state  of  which  will  show  the  feeding 
and  condition  of  all  amm&ls.— Ram-Mutton  discoverable 
by  the  rank  flavour  and  coarse  texture  of  the  flesh. 
Mutton  not  eatable  under  three  years  old.— Best  about 
five,  but  seldom  to  be  got  in  the  market  of  that  age.— 
The  black-faced  or  short  sheep  best  for  the  table,  though 
as  much  depends  on  the  pasture  as  on  the  breed. 
Lamb.— The  qualities  of  it  may  easily  be  Imown  by  the 
inspection  of  the  head,  neck,  and  kidney ; let  the  neck 
be  fat,  the  eyes  not  sunk,  the  kidney  fresh  and  fat,  the 
quarters  short  and  thick.— PorA;  to  be  chosen  by  the 
colour,  and  the  thickness  of  the  rind.— Measly  pork  easily 
known  by  the  little  lumps  and  kernels  mixed  with  the 
fat,  which  look  clammy  and  greasy. — All  meat  known,  if 
stale,  by  the  eyes  being  sunk,  tlie  kidney  tainted,  the 
flesh  clammy  and  livid. — Venison. — Thick  and  firm  in 
the  fat, — the  lean  pnre. — The  age  of  deer,  hares  and  rab- 
bits, known  by  the  clefts  and  clans  being  close  and  smooth 
in  the  young  animal. — Game  and  Poultry.  The  age 
known  by  the  legs  and  spur. — When  smooth  in  the  legs  and 
.short  in  the  spur,  the  animal  is  young. — Trick  of  poulterers 
to  cut  and  shorten  the  spur.-Stale  when  the  eye  is  sunk, 
the  vent  tainted.— Black-legged  fowls  often  the  most 
juicy :— white-legged  look  better.— Attention  to  the  breed 
and  form.— Polanders.— the  Dorking  large  breed  recom- 
mended;—best  when  short,  plump,  broad  m the  breast, 
and  thick  in  the  rump.— Game,  if  stale,  known  1^  the 
livid  colour  of  the  flesh  about  the  vent-— and  Bacon  N 
good  when  the  flesh  adheres  firmly  to  the  bone,  the  smell  || 
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fresh,  the  lean  clear  and  not  streaked  with  yellow. — ^Very 
good  hams  from  Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
other  parts  of  England: — if  well  fed  and  cured,  quite  equal 
to  those  of  Bayonne  and  Westphalia.— — If  old,  the 
rind  thick  and  hard.— Butter  and  Cheese  to  be  probed 
and  tasted.  Fresh  butter  easily  known  by  the  taste. — Eggs 
not  easily  known  when  stale.  Hold  between  the  eye  and 
a candle  in  a dark  room,  and  if  the  yolk  be  unbroken  the 
egg  is  not  stale. — Rather  a doubtful  test  this. — Anchovies 
and  Pickled  Salmon  known  by  the  smell,  and  fresh  colour 
of  the  fish. — Their  pickle-liquor  should  be  pure  and  well- 
flavoured. — The  red  colour  given  to  anchovy- liquor  by 
artificial  means,  and  no  test  of  goodness. — The  best  joints 
of  the  best  meat  cost  most  money  at  first,  but  are  the  most 
economical. — Utility  of  purchasing  these. — All  provisions 
should  be  bought  with  ready  money;  or  the  bills  settled 
weekly. — Shown  to  be  a saving  of  20  per  cent. 

VII.  Miscellaneous  Hints  and  Directions. 

Straining  to  be  done  twice  if  necessary,  or  with  a double 
tammy-sieve. — All  jelly-bags  to  be  moistened  in  hot  wa- 
ter, and  well  wrung:— if  used  dry,  will  drink  up  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  article  strained. — Full  supply  of 
kitchen-cloths,  use  of  gauze- wire  covers  and  cheese-cloth 
in  preserving  raw  and  cold  provisions.  Marble-slab  for 
paste,  pestle  and  mortar.— Sauces  too  much  thickened  can 
never  after^vards  be  cleared  of  fat,  as  the  fatty  matter  will 
not  separate.— Sauces  and  broths  must  have  time  to  cook  - 
but  If  kept  too  long  over  the  fire,  will  deteriorate  both 
m colour  and  flavour.-This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
saimes  o game.— All  sorts  of  small  cakes,  pastry,  and 

being  laid  on  paper,  and  heated  on  the  hob,  or  hot-hearti? 
or  before  the  fire  when  to  be  used.-Pastry,  if  kept  for 
days,  IS  so  much  refreshed  by  this  process  as  to  eat  nearlv 
^ well  as  when  newly  baked,  from  the  full  flavour  of  the 
^gar  buttei-,  and  fruit,  being  again  brought  out.-Great 

^ ale  egg  will,  m cooking,  taint  dozens. 

II.  Pkeservinuof  Provisions  by  Salting,  Dry- 
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ing  Pickling,  Preserving.— Importance  of  sugar  m 
pMervtag  meat,  flsh,  and  butter  ;-sl, own  t»  ^ » 
effectually  with  only  a small  proportion  of  salt.  T W 
■rolismom  acid,  or  vinegar  of  wood,-its  d - 

coveries  in  curing  provisions  in  consequence  of  the  pr  - 
mLms  given  byL  Highland  Society-Meat  salts  the 
belter  of  having  the  bones  taken  out.— Bacon  should  al- 

tys  be  «--lted,  and  be  ' 

—All  meat  salted  in  pieces  and  packed  must  he  fully  c - 
vered  with  the  brine.  The  process  of  salting  accelerated 

by  occasional  rubbing  with  fresh  salt, 
subiect  fully  treated  of  in  the  Manual.  See  AH.  Salting. 

IX.  Premiums  to  Cooks  for  diligent  Dischar^ 

OF  THEIR  Duties,  and  Proficiency  in  the  Art. 

For  neatness,  economy,  forecast, 

•riTtpritinn  or  improvement  of  cheap  fami  y 
“SSrent  for  dLyed  cooks,  and  prospectus  of  a 

Sc£  of  c'2ary  quacks 

“iro"”  nv._Thc  French,  as  a na 
. J.\lLed  to  be  the  best  cooks  m " 

their  fire  applied  above  and  around  as  veil  as 

" xn”l~  « - 

French  dinner  describod-B««^^^^ 

word  to  Amphitryons,  o g pg  ronsidered 

usages  in  different  ““"‘"“'.-^Xmd  low  breeding  in 
Son  ton  at  a dinner  in  ^ 

Bondon.-Unctuous  dishes 

currants  -.—moist  caviare  . } g refinement  of  Russian 

serves.— Blingled  barbarism  and  relineraei 
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cookery^ — Russian  whets  and  salads  : — the  kistischi  or 
raw  vegetables  in  quass : vareniky : — buterinia,  or  salad 
of  salt-fish. — Spain  behind  all  Europe  in  cookery ; — the 
olla  or  puckero : — the  giiisado. — Spaniards  unshaken  in 
their  loyalty  to  garlic : — their  taste  for  allspice  traced  to 
Christopher  Columbus.  See  National  Dishes. 

XIII.  Anglo-gallican  Cookery  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  : — considered  the  best  the  world  has 
ever  seen. — Causes  which  retard  its  progress  : — conceit  of 

French  cooks^  and  affectation  of  juvenile  gastronomers. 

Reciprocal  influence  of  cookery  and  literature  on  each 
other : — attention  given  by  the  periodical  writers  and  no- 
velists of  the  day  to  this  important  subject  creditable  to 
their  understandings. — ^The  empire  of  cookery  extended 
by  late  travellers. — What  the  science  owes  to  the  Jesuits  : 
—to  the  White  Friars to  the  Trappists to  Mesdames 

Maintenon  and  Pompadour. — Eulogy  on  Vatel. Praise 

of  the  late  Sirs  Baron  Hepburn,  of  Lord  Sefton,  and  Sir 
George  Warrender.—CAREME,  a decorative  cook  for  the 

eye,  not  for  the  palate;  relying  too  much  upon  silver 
skewers,  and  silver  dishes,  and  the  long  purses  of  his  ori- 
ginal parvenu  employers. 
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DIRECnONS  FOR  CARVING. 


Carving  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the  minor  arts  of 
polite  life, — a test  at  first  sight  of  the  breeding  of  men,  as  its 
dexterous  and  graceful  performance  is  presumed  to  mark  a person 
trained  in  good  fashion.  In  the  times  of  chivalry,  carving  was 
the  duty  of  the  younger  squire.  “ To  dance  in  hall  and  carve 
at  board”  are  classed  together,  by  no  mean  authority,  in  the  list 
of  a young  gentleman’s  accomplishments  ; and  Chesterfield,  the 
great  modern  teacher  of  polished  life,  has  made  this  qualifica- 
tion an  object  of  his  pupil’s  peculiar  study.  Carving,  like  he- 
raldry, hunting,  hawking,  and  other  sciences  of  a like  important 
kind,  had  a language  of  its  own.  Treatises  were  composed  to 
show  how  the  heron  was  to  be  dismembered,  the  duck  unbraced, 
the  ciane  displayed,  the  swan  lifted,  the  goose  reared,  and  so 
forth.  The  Grand  Carver  was  a functionary  of  some  dignity 
in  former  times;  and  till  the  office  is  revived,  or  the  oriental, 
and  partly  continental,  custom,  of  having  the  principal  part  of 
the  carving  performed  by  the  cook,  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary 
to  acquire  a knowledge  of  this  art  on  principles  of  economy,  as 
well  as  from  respect  to  good  manners. 

lo  carve  quickly  and  neatly  requires  a good  deal  of  practice, 
as  well  as  vigdant  observation  of  those  who  perform  the  office 
we  . There  are  awkward  grown-up  persons,  having,  as  the 
French  say,  two  left  hands,  whom  no  labour  will  ever  make 
dexterous  carvers;  yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  humble  but 
useful  art,  which  young  persons,  if  early  initiated  under  the  eye 
their  friends,  might  not  easily  surmount,  and  thus  save 
emselves  much  awkward  embarrassment  in  future  life.  One 
Objection  to  allowing  juvenile  practice  is,  that  young  people 
haggle  provisions;  but  they  might  be  permitted  sometimes  to 
theiJ^  bln  things,  which  would  soon  bring  in 

lieht  sharn\  ^ m Carving  requires  an  elevated  seat,  a 
light  sharp  knife;  and  the  dish  placed  near  her. 

is  exner  P 1 f carver  how  to  use  his  tools,  and  what 

morse^ls  of  everv’  vT'  Y esteemed  the  most  choice 

and  serve  all’’  ,/ulttp  Y ‘^eal  small 

Pnn  ’ • ^ ^ carver’s  maxim.  Venison  fit ilm 

wings  of  fowls,— u.e  legs  and  rumn  of  lia 

hreast  and  thi-^hs  of  tmVev  rabbit,— the 

sticks,-the  win's  a.  d brea^^^ 
moor-game,.,,,!  The  legs  .„,l  Last’’lf 
M-o.o,ea.  There  are,  beai.lcs,  favour!,. 


UiriKCTlONS  FOB  CABVING. 

by  some  gourmands,  though  it  is 

in  w-hat  their  superior  excellence  consists , as  dry  snan 

tnn  turbot  fins, — cod’s  tongue, — the  bitter  back  of  moo  3 

rthT  hack  of  of  carp 

and  forcemeat  balls  are  prized.  ^ distrl- 

will  be  of  use  to  the  carver  as  a guide  m that 

bution  of  good  things,  wbiclns  elt 

„ i.  „ell  »d 

required  of  the  carver  of  a plain  Joint,  whe  h ^ 

ed  « For  this  purpose  he  greatly  facilitate 

suitable  size,  ^a?  previously  take?^  care  that  the 

his  operations  it  ttie^  cook  t'  divided.  It  is  impos- 

bones  in  all  carcass-jomts  are  P y gg^  y-ith  ease  or 

sible  for  the  most  4°  ^ 

comfort  if  this  he  neglected.  In  car^  „ g P^^  delicacy, 

large  pa,.y.  «^^  -»"• 

helpings  should  he  cut  the  ^^le  fins  sive  fancied- 

krbot.-The  thick  P^.^t  is  he  bo4,  then 

Make  a cross-cut  in  the  thiche  P 
make  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  , d 
a fish-knife,  helping  part  of  the  Jins  wiu 

with  the  appropriate  sauce.  crimped  or  boiled  whole. 

Salmon  i%o^ily  carved  wh^  mmP  ^ ^ ^ce 

At  elegant  tables  this  fish  is  us^  ^ ^be  flakes 

of  the  thick,  cut  so  as  to  preser  j-iate  sauces ; and 

and  a smaller  one  of  the  thin,  helped, ^if  not  objected  to. 

a slice  of  lemon  or  cucumber  s 0 be  ne  P g^b 

carVeVmay  begin  at 

along  by  the  bone.  Ih  s,  «o''cv^  . jg  be  presented  again 
tnical  nor  sightly  bod-  IM  bes  on  it®  side” 

cold,  this  <loep  trench-^  y gP  jt,  juices.  Many 
—looks  very  ill,  while  it  drains  uic  ) _ ^g^  chosen, 

] 11  .1  « Aninstantancovis  knife-sbarper 

. Tl,c  modern  little  instminent  culled  Anmsl 

is  worthy  of  the  carver’s  attention. 
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preferred  by  some  guests ; the  joint  must^  in  that  case,  be  turned 
over,  and  slices  eut  from  thence. 

Edge-bone,  or  H Bone  of  Beef  the  Scottish  Heuck-Bane.— 
In  this,  and  all  pieces  of  boiled  meat,  the  outside,  which  be- 
comes dry  and  hard  in  the  salting  and  boiling,  is  to  be  laid  aside 
or  sent  away.  This  done,  cut  handsome  smooth  slices  of  the 
lean,  and  with  each  give  a very  little  of  the  marrowy  and  firm 
fat,  for  which  this  piece  of  meat  is  prized. 

Rump  of  Beef  is  carved  as  the  above,  but  horizontally,  pre- 
serving a smooth,  finely-grained  surface. 

Brisket  of  Beef  is  cut  down  to  the  bone  the  long  way  in 
rather  thin  slices,  as  the  piece  is  fatty  and  gristly;  and  all  fat 
meat  must  be  cut  delicately  thin. 

Breast  and  Shoulder  of  Veal  or  Lamb. — Divide  the  gristly 
part  from  the  ribs,-— then  divide  both  the  cross  way.  The  choice 
Gristles  or  ribs.?”  Cut  clean  from  the  ribs  of  veal,  leav- 
ing them.  They  only  encumber  the  eater. 

Fillet  of  Veal.  This  is  usually,  and  always  ought  to  be, 
s uffed  in  the  flap.  Cut  it  in  delicate  horizontal  slices;  and 
Jielp  either  the  browned  outside  or  the  inside,  as  is  chosen,  with 
^ t-,  of  file  stuffing,  some  gravy,  &c. 

Tins  delicate  joint  is  familiar  where  veal  is  small, 
i IS  either  cut  in  horizontal  slices,  or  as  a leg  of  mutton,  but 
be  inning  nearer  the  broad  end.  Shoulder  and  loin  of  veal  are 
cut  as  mutton.  The  kidney  fat  of  the  loin  is  prized,  and  some- 
times sliced  at  table  and  kept  hot  over  a lamp. 

them  if  lengthwise,  dividing 

son“thh  together.  Some  per! 

iJff  the  ^ economical  way  of  carv- 

de?D  hicisTon  h'  ‘^el'cately  grained,  and  eats  bkter,  if  a 

SS  Zncl"’ 

We  could  wish  that  the  practice  of  having 
d^L  f T®'*  ^"iversal ; for,  in  ?his  S 

mal  at^table^iTTn“'"tV  four-footed  ani- 

Smltrv  idi  1 ^ acceptable.  Like  the  larger 

havL  iVkuif^wid  to  the  carver,  who  must 

the  first  nlnpp  ■ ^tead  is  to  be  taken  off  in 

are  then  to  be  divfdpd  c ^ °n  each  side.  The  ribs 

ders  cut  in  two  The  r°i£^  and  slioiil- 

niost  delicate  part  of  this  dUb  ’ esteemed  the 

in  distributing  ear  and  iaw  ose  his  discretion 

oookshoulden'IwZZ  .fCin  *r  6“^"“'  '>■' 

Turkey.— Where  the  nartv  n and  sauce  more  liberally. 


^2  directions  FOa  CAIIVINC. 

I Hams  are  cut  in  three  ways.  You  ‘ at°the 

^vhich  is  the  most  economical  method  . " ^em'^^^^  i„,ision 
broad  end.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended 
is  made,  is  the  delicacy  ^he  slice^  See  not^,^1^3^^^ 

-y  thin 

not,  when  cold,  be  too  delicately  cut. 


Cod's  Head  and  ^oTe^r  Ifsuf- 

tlish,  should  be  served  on  a "apj'in  ° ^ ^ P 

ficiently  boiled  it  is  very  ^a^'^y 

fish  be  placed  t-vards  the  carve  . Ente^^^  , , , , and 

at  a,  and  cut  down  to  “le  bon  convenience,  taking 

help  from  this  opening  l-'S'^V  Av  breaking  the  flakes.  The 
care  not  to  make  a jagged  surface  y ^re  prized,  and  must 

gelatinous  pieces  about  the  neck  an  1 e^l  are  p 
?e  helped  if  asked  for  ; also  i,  be  wished  ; 

palate  and  tongue  may  be  g"t  ^ w parts.  Some  cut 

ku  these  ate  ’“£ps  tl«  fairer  mode, 

the  flsh  longwise  ; but  the  aoove  i 


IlmMi  of  rcaisoti.— Make  <io«-  Let 

bone  in  the  direction  of  the  .no  « ht  dorrn  to 

.hots  “d/,  ne« 'hinn.  From  the  ineidon,  shoes, 
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not  too  thick,  may  be  cut,  which,  if  too  long,  can  be  divided. 
A thinner  and  smaller  slice  of  fat  must  be  given  with  each  help- 
ing, and  also  gravy.  As  the  fat  of  venison  freezes  very  rapidly, 
the  more  expeditiously  the  carver  gets  through  his  task  the  bet- 
ter ; or  a dish  with  a spirit-lamp  is  sometimes  brought  to  the 
table  to  keep  the  gravy  and  fat,  &c.  quite  hot.  Sometimes  the 
cook  makes  a chart  of  cloves,  &c.  as  a road-post  to  the  carver. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  is  carved  exactly  as  vension. 


A Boiled  Gigot  or  Leg  of  Mutton- — A boiled  gigot  or  leg  is 
served  as  represented  in  the  plate  ; a roast  leg  is  served  with  the 
other  side  uppermost,  though  they  are  carved  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  ; and  indeed,  whether  boiled  or  roasted,  the  leg 
is  often  served  with  the  same  side  uppermost.  The  most  juicy 
part  of  this  favourite  joint  is  about  the  thick  of  the  thigh.  Let 
the  shank  lie  to  the  carver  s left  hand,  and  let  him  cut  down  to 
the  bone,  through  the  noix  or  kernel,  called  the  Pope  s eye,  in 
the  direction  a b.  Though  the  most  juicy  part  of  the  leo-  is 
here,  some  choose  the  dry  knuckle  j and  others  the  fatty  p°art 
about  the  chump : or  small  slices  that  may  be  found  along  the 
ac one , even  the  tail  of  fat  mutton  is  chosen  by  some, 
borne  modern  carvers  give  horizontal  slices,  and  prefer  this 
mode  of  cutting.  ‘ 


directions  for  carving- 

slanting  line  from  atob;  and  from  this  opening 

siantii^g  helpings  are  wanted,  some  deli- 

LHte  m?y  £ cut  outon  e.th  side  of  theridge  ofthebU- 

6b«,  - ■» 

;V,s“pTerth1  LcUe  ‘ we 

EtSi“Sf.  otTtS*ruS&c  totbeUd 

end. 


j?  r 7 spmrate  the  shoulder  from  the  ribs, 
Fore-Quarier  of  Lamb.  ^ P horizontally,  in  the  direc- 

by  passing  a carvmg-kmfe^^^  Y ^ shoulder-flap 

tion  abed.  Tak  Some  carvers  merely  make 

and  thus  leave  tear  off  the  shoulder-flap, 

a slight  incision  into  the  skin,  . _ j^av  be  held  by 

iLe  shank,  which  shou  d be  twis  ed  in  paper  ™ay  y^ 

The  carver  if  it  is  found  ‘arts  S and  sprinkle 

lemon  °They  may  also  b^e  laid  together,  and 

them  with  a little  salt.  l^Y  ; or  have  a little 

gently  pressed  down,  - .J,g_  jvfext  separate  the  gris- 

butter  laid  between  if  deficie  _3^  direction  d and  the 

tics  of  the  hreast  from  eboulder  ?”  though  the  ribs  are 

choice  is— “ R‘ks,  S"®  ^ ^ .^de  shoulder  is  to  be  carved 

esteemed  the  most  ^ P“  ’ ^ . and  if  the  joint  is  large,  it 

as  directed  for  shoulder  aside  on  a plate- 

will  be  found  convenient  to  put  ine  su 
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A Goose. — The  carver  must  cut  thin  nice  slices  in  the  lines 
a b,  down  to  the  breast-bone,  helping  round  as  he  carves.  If 
there  be  stuffing,  the  apron  must  be  cut  open  in  the  circular 
line/ 1 g,  and  stufiing  may  be  served  with  each  helping.  If 
there  be  no  stuffing,  a glass  of  wine,  a little  orange-gravy,  or 
vinegar,  is  poured  into  the  body  of  the  goose  at  the  opening, 
which  the  carver,  for  this  purpose,  makes  in  the  apron.  Orange- 
gravy  or  red  wine  is  also  often  poured  over  the  sliced  breast  of 
goose  or  duck,  before  the  slices  are  taken  out.  If  the  party  be 
so  numerous  that  the  breast-slices  are  not  sufficient,  the  carver 
must  proceed  to  take  off  the  right  leg,  for  which  purpose  he 
must  put  his  fork  through  the  small  end,  press  it  close  to  the 
body,  and,  meanwhile,  entering  his  knife  at  d,  jerk  the  leg 
smartly  back,  and  the  joint  will  separate,  when  the  leg  may 
easily  be  cut  off  in  the  direction  d e.  The  wing  on  the  same 
side  is  next  to  he  taken  oflP.  For  this  purpose,  fix  the  fork  in 
the  pinion^,  pess  it  to  the  body,  and,  entering  the  knife  at  c, 
separate  the  joint,  and  afterwards  cut  off  the  wimr  in  the  direc- 
tion c d.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  to  take  off  the  other  leg  and 
^ ^ goose^  the  thigh,  which  is  a favourite  part, 

w'mcr^f  separated  from  the  drumstick,  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
pmion.  Fortunately  for  the  carver,  the  breast- 
sufficient ; as  dismembering  an  old 

dut  es°'  ^'^kwa”  d of  his 

duties.  They  order  these  things  better  on  the  continent. 


A Fowl,  with  the  Members  on  one  Side  cut  o/— This  dish  is 
ETf  i".i  of  roasted.  In  a 

u SKewered  cn  long.  Ihe  carver  may  remove  the  fowl  from 
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the  tlish  to  his  own  plate,  particularly  when  there  are  ° 
s uS  served  in  L same  dish.  The  members  and  jointe 
as  taken  off  are  to  be  placed  in  the  dish,  if  not  helpe  rou 

cut  off,  which  is  the  best  way  as  the  Ycur^The  c™ 
ing,  and  the  carver  sees  when  he  has  enough  cut.  The  mver 

must  fix  his  fork  in  the  breast,  and  take  off  slices  fr°^ 
breast  on  each  side  of  the  merrythought,  which  are  to  he  help- 
S fn  the  first  place,  or  left  till  t4  whole  is  finished,  as  is  chosen 
Next  sepSe^^^^  joint  of  the  wing  in  the  direction  a b ; then 
separate  the  muscles,  by  fixing  ^ 

knife  at  gv  and  having  th^  Se  members  being  thus 

part  which  adheres  to  the  breast-o 

wl, ether 

fowl  to  be  presented  cold  in  good  form. 


"S.  (l> 


A Pheasant - 


-Fix  the  Cork  iirO^reast,  and  cut  sliccs.in  the 

— i ^ nnil  twuUrv,  which  are  often 

• It  is  an  object  of  econo^aiy  in  ‘a'  vn'Sfl"' hv  the  guests 
very  high-priced,  to  cut  off  no  nu  re  r««  ts  tlian  I 

present. 
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lines  a b.  If  more  helpings  are  wanted,  take  off  the  legs  and 
wings,  as  directed  in  carving  a fowl,  and  be  careful  in  taking 
off  the  wing  to  hit  the  exact  point  between  it  and  the  neck-bone. 
Next  cut  off  the  merrythought  in  the  line  c d,  and  then  divide 
the  other  parts  exactly  as  a fowl.  The  prime  bits  are  the  same 
as  in  a fowl.  The  brains  axe  fancied. 


Pigeons.— To  cut  them  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  line  e dia 
the  fairest  way,  as  the  thigh  is  esteemed  the  best  part,  though 
some  prefer  the  breast.  They  may  also  be  divided  in  the  trian- 
gular line  bac.  Ducklings,  or  very  young  spring  chickens, 
are  carved  in  the  same  manner. 


A Partridge  as  trussed  fo?-  the  Tablc.-K  partridge  is  cut 

Siemall  hnr°'  ^he  same  in 

of  the  wintr  .'"f  P“'‘^‘‘‘dge  the  wing,-and  particularly  the  tip 

tion  thTi  1 needless  to  inen- 

ISdrawntei  ^ skewers,  they  must  all  be 

wuncirawn  betoie  any  dish  is  served. 


pre1aS'';„  Cyrus'"  ™ JEL'knffc",,”' 

distance  from  it,  and  cut  in  a parallel  line  The  ‘-I'l 

be  got  off,  and  the  shouhlers  in  t^ d clr  W T- ' • 

the  hare  into  three,  or  if  a laroe  h c ' " 

> hare,  four  pieces,  going  rig 
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through  tlie  spine  at  the  joints.  The  leg, 

one  helpin-,  may  he  divided.  The  pieces  may  euher  be  helpd 
S cut  off  or  laid  neatly  in  the  dish  till  the  carving  is  complet- 
ed when  they  are  to  be  helped  round,  with  stuffing  and  gravy, 
?oeIch  person.  If  the  hare  be  old,  the  carver  wdl  succeed 
better  hv  turning  the  dish  towards  himself,  and  cutting  off  the 
tTeifferirthe  knife  about  two  inches  below  the  back-bone 
and’trving  to  hit  the  joint  (without  which  his  task  will  not  be 

e.sy)/a„d  jerking  the 

7? ^ 7, h7/c  nr p curved  like  hare  j OBiy,  ueiuj,  iuu.v,n.  y 

hefdt  nSt  S and  the  back  is  only  cut  in  two  pieces. 

N.  B.  Every  elegant  carver  whl  try  to  X" 
make— in  fish  narticularly— by  fifh  is  ferved.  Though  the  remark  is 

even  a fold  ot  the  napkm  on  ""k'*  ^ “tjce  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
somewhat  out  of  place,  iSer  losing™  At  highly-pressed 

garnishing  the  ledges  of  dishes  nrofessofs,  all  sorts  of  ornament  are 

'dinners,  garnished  by  thorough-  P ^ ^ suppers,  garnishings  of 

expected!  , P'^^'^reak  asts^  ^^PP  have 

coloured  .lelhes,  and  of  sauces  iced  dinners,  bram-cakes, 

peculiar  beauty  and  fitness  And  sippets,  smaU  sansa^ 

forcemeat-balls,  small  fried  ff  , J always  appropriate  ^len 

pastry -borders,  and  those  P°*Xn  which  the  best  us^s  of  cookery  have 
Lrve'd  with  tlie  Pf  ^ W pafslli  -^«1,  tuniim  or  other 

attached  them  ; the  P X goPed  mutton,  &c.  may  be  served, 

purees,  on  ^h'^h/rzcandeaua:  to  g ^^Xonal  expense.  But  as  it  must 
is  a posiUve  mpro^ement,  at  almos  ^ ^eeable,  to  sec  such  things  as 

ever  be  more  convenient,  A i-  » scraped  horseradish, &c.  placed  on  a 

sliced  orange  or  lemon,  heet,  P'eh‘®  J . soused  in  tlie  gravy,  or  slop- 
small  dish  near  the  caner,  branch  of  tlie  art,  good 

ing  the  edffcs  ol  the  “S^ets  h tl  oheap  and 

taste  and  discretion  nmst  muX^k  . p„iness,  finish,  and  neatness,  in 
comfortable  mode  of  b dressed  dish,  when  destined  to  occupy  a 

serving  an  otlicrwise  insigni  o-pneral  adoption, namely,  sening  tlie 

principal  plat^e,  which  >"®”t®  Xch  f damask  napiin  is  neatly  puffed,  thus 
dish  on  akrger  one,  r°un“  Xk  or  border,  of  which  a light  pstc,  bonler- 
showiiig  an  agreeable  framework  or  > « <,,rcle. 

ing  roi/jid  the'dish  wiUi  the  -‘X':,Sm^s™e^e^  wherli  the  shell  is  used 

In  Uiis  manner,  a turUe  course  IS  someUi  - ^ ^j^cwers  arc  the  greatest 

as  a dish.  But  Caiieiue>  "v  ara iS^d  s«?rE  We  expect  to^ 

rh"S"n  g-  - 

Vfe  hope  to  see  the  day  when  '‘JJ  |XnnT!ia^^^'fi^^ 

Germany,  and  Russia. 
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BILLS  OF  FARE. 

Tables  should  be  like  pictures  to  the  sight, 

Some  dishes  cast  in  shade,  some  spread  in  light ; 

Some  should  be  moved  when  broken,  others  last 
Through  the  whole  treat,  incentive  to  the  taste. 

King’s  Cookery. 

As  landmarks  to  the  inexperienced  housekeeper,  we  subjoin  a 
few  bills  of  fare,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  must, 
in  every  instance,  be  left  to  individual  taste  and  discretion. 
Bills  of  fare  may  he  varied  in  endless  ways, — nor  can  any  spe- 
cific rules  be  given  for  selecting  dishes  for  the  table,  which  must 
depend  wholly  on  fortune,  fashion,  the  season  of  the  year,  local 
situation,  and  a variety  of  circumstances.  Neatness  and  pro- 
priety alone  are  of  universal  obligation  in  the  regulation  of  every 
table,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  splendid.  To  the  credit 
of  the  age,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  modern  fashion  inclines 
more  to  a few  dishes,  well  selected  and  elegantly  disposed,  than 
to  that  heterogeneous  accumulation  of  good  things  with  which 
notable  British  housewives  used  to  conceal  their  table-linen. 
The  culinary  tastes  of  our  polite  neighbours  are  imperceptibly 
undermining  some  points  of  our  ancient  national  faith.  At 
genteel  tables,  fat  puddings,  very  rich  cakes,  and  fat  meat-pies, 
have  lost  ground.  Creams,  jellies,  and  preserved  and  cara- 
melled  fruits  or  compotes,  take  their  place.  Fish  is  more  simply 
cooked  than  it  formerly  was.  Putrid  game  is  no  longer  ad- 
mired ; and  the  native  flavour  of  all  viands  is  more  sedulously 
preserved  by  a plainer  and  better  style  of  cookery. 

The  manner  of  laying  out  a fashionable  table  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdoms;  yet  there  are 
middlf  pecuharities  to  which  the  prudent  Lusewife  in 
/ini?  I ^ ^ centre-ornament,  whether  it  be  a 

a plateau,  an  epergne,  a candelabra,  or  a wine-vase 
is  found  so  convenient,  and  contributes  so  much  to  the  good  ap- 
pearance of  the  table,  that  a fashionable  dinner  is  novfseldom 
or  never  set  out  without  something  of  this  kind. 

•u  is  the  true  principle  of  beauty 

nrst  course.  A very  false  or  defective  taste  is,  however  nftnn 
s lown  in  centre-ornaments.  Strange  ill-assorted  noseo-ays  and 
monstrous  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers  becin  ^ ^ i 

faded  among  those  hot  steams,  Xch%oordi.  °°P  ” 

things  of  which  this  can  be  constantiv  Sv 
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washed  useful  articles  of  glass  can  never  cease  to  be  orna- 
mental • though  we  would  pause  on  the  adoption  of  all  alum  or 
wax  baskets,  and  all  fruits  of  this  last  tantalizing  substance,  with 
many  other  things  of  the  counterfeit  kind.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  proscribing  the  foliage  and  moss  in  which  fruits  are  some- 
times seen  lightly  bedded.  These,  next  to  the  native  dew,  and 
the  bloom,  are  beautiful  and  appropriate.  1 hat  sparkling  imi- 
tation of  frostwork,  which  is  given  to  preserved  fruits  and  other 
things,  is  also  exceedingly  beautiful;  as  are  many  ot  the  trifles 
belonging  to  French  and  Italian  confectionary.  As  we  are  dis- 
posed to  give  the  Monks  full  credit  for  many  of  the  best  Fren^ch 
dishes,  and  for  our  own  antiquated  preparations,  so  are  the  fair 
recluses  of  France  and  Italy  entitled  to  the  merit  of  much  that  is 
elegant  in  confectionary,  of  which  they  long  had,  and  still  have 
tasteful  exhibitions  on  festivals.  To  their  leisure  tas‘® 
owe  caramelled  and  candied  fruits,  fruits  en  chemue  Chantilly, 
and  caramel  baskets,  &c.  &c.  as  really  as  we  do  the  most  deh- 

t"  “ 

duTnks,  Sid  in  eiSy  famlf;,  onS  important  art  in  house 
keeping  is  to  make  what  remains  over  from  one  day  s enter- 
tainment contribute  to  the  elegance  or  plenty  of  the  next  daj  s 
SpaTts  ?his  is  a principle  understood  by  persons  in  the  very 
highest  ranks  of  society,  who  maintain  the  most  splendid  an 
extensive  establishments.  Their  great  town-dinners  usually 
Slow  in  rapid  succession;  one  banquet  forming,  if  not  the 
SsisTa  use&l  auxiliary  to  the  -^-^-^tSion  of  the 

itTsSt«erSr^^^  he-,  that  veget^aWes, 

Sgf  "13;  S^SrSTorltioS  ofSSl"qualities. 

cf  rnnkerv  IS  going  forward  on  a large  scaie 

cost,  wneie  cooxery  g o nf  culitiarv  preparations, 

served  even  at  grand  entertainments.  the 

pauies,  fricn,k.us,  &c,  in  as  S™-  ™‘«>  “ ,11™  «a° ' 

— . . . , „„„  ia  now  CHstomarv  to  hand 

• In  some  noble  private  ^ This  is  a'  Parisian 

round  oysters  before  the  soup  as  a whet  or  proFaratne. 

custom. 
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and  pastry,  are  employed, — endeavouring  to  give  an  article  of 
each  sort,  as  a jelly  and  a cream,  as  will  be  exemplified  in  the 
bills  of  fare  subjoined.  This  is  a more  sensible  arrangement 
than  three  courses,  which  are  attended  with  so  much  additional 
trouble  both  to  the  guests  and  servants. 

But  whether  the  dinner  be  of  two  or  three  courses,  it  is  ma- 
naged nearly  in  the  same  way ; and  for  the  advantage  of  ser- 
vants, as  well  as  of  their  juvenile  employers,  a few  particulars 
may  be  detailed.  In  the  centre,  there  is  generally  some  orna- 
mental article,  as  an  epergne  with  flowers,  real  or  artificial,  or 
with  a decorated  salad.  An  ornament,  containing  essences,  is 
equally  appropriate.  Tw'o  dishes  of  fish  dressed  in  different 
ways — if  suitable — should  occupy  the  top  and  bottom  ; and  two 
soups,  a white  and  a brown,  or  a mild  and  a high-seasoned,  are 
best  disposed  on  each  side  of  the  centre-piece : the  fish-sauces 
are  placed  between  the  centre-piece  and  the  dish  of  fish  to  which 
each  is  appropriate';  and  this,  with  the  decanted  wines  drank 
during  dinner,  forms  the  first  course.  When  there  are  rare 
French  or  Rhenish  wines,  they  are  placed  in  the  original  bottles, 
uncorked  (save  champagne),*  in  ornamented  wine- vases,  between 
the  centre-piece  and  the  top  and  bottom  dishes ; or,  if  four 
kinds,  they  are  ranged  round  the  plateau.  If  only  one  bottle, 
at  a small  dinner,  it  is  placed  in  a vase  in  the  centre. 

The  Second  Coiu-se,  when  there  are  three,  consists  of  roasts 
and  stews  for  the  top  and  bottom ; turkey  or  fowls,  or  frican- 
deau,  or  ham  garnished,  or  tongue,  for  the  sides;  with  small 
made-dishes  for  the  corners,  served  in  covered  dishes;  as  palates, 
stewed  giblets,  currie  of  any  kind,  ragout  ox  j’ricassee  of  rabbits, 
stewed  mushrooms,  &c.  &c.  Two  sauce-tureens,  or  glasses 
with  pickles,  or  very  small  made-dishes,  may  be  placed  between 
the  epergne  and  the  top  and  bottom  dishes;  vegetables  (as- 
siettes  volantes)  on  the  side-table  are  handed  round.  If  the 
epergne  is  taken  away  with  this  course,  then  a small  table- 
cloth or  overlay,  which  is  often  placed  across,  to  keep  the  cloth 
neat  for  the  third  course,  is  also  removed. 

The  Third  Course  consists  of  game,  confectionary,  the  more 
eucate  vegetables  dressed  in  the  French  way,  puddings,  creams. 


Water-bottles  are  placed  at  proper  intervals. 

Malt  liquors  and  other  common  beverages  are  called  for  • 
but  \vhcre  hock,  champagne,  &c.  &c.  are  served,  they  are  handed 
round  between  the  courses.  When  the  third  course  is  cleared 
away  cheese  butter,  a fresh  salad,  or  sliced  cucumber,  are 
usually  served ; and  the  finger-glasses,  where  these  disagreeable 
things  continue  to  be  openly  used,  precede  the  dessert.  At  many 


« toiLw''  “r  “ "■ 

vious  uncorlong  and  dccanting._H.  ^ gourmet  detests  pre- 
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tables,  however,  of  the  first  fashion,  it  is  ^^tomary  merely  to 
hand  quickly  round  a glass  or  silver 
simpleV  simply  perfumed  tepid  water,  made  by  the 
of  a little  rose  or  lavender  water,  or  a home-made  strained  in- 
fusion of  rose  leaves  or  lavender  spikes.  Into  this  water  each 
<-uest  may  dip  the  corner  of  his  napkin,  and  with  t^is  (only 
when  needful)  refresh  his  lips  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  Pohte 
forei<-ners  cannot  reconcile  the  use  of  finger-glasses  with  the 
boasted  excessive  delicacy  of  the  domestic  and  personal  habits  of 
the  English  ;*  yet  the  custom  is  now  partially  adopted  even  on 
Ihe  continent : 4ence  again  some  of  our  young  fashionables  and 

veteran  men  of  travel  have  caught  the 
•fV.  +iiPi'i-  fino-prs  • not  merely  salads  and  cheese,  but  oysters, 

toVScarX&cinS 

French  and  Italian  masters;  ill. 

habit  being  in  their  imitators  bad  taste,  if  not  deliberate  iii 
breeding  and  effrontery.  Some  foreigners,  again,  affect  ad- 

of  two  di^g  of  «„e  tai. 

™lls  in  hoTweather.  Liqueurs  are  at  this  ttt.ge  " 

and  the  wines  usually  drunk  after  dinner  are  P^^^f 
Tthe  table  along  w4  the  dessert.  The  ice-p^^^^^^ 

are  removed  as  soon  as  • . being  then  eaten 

there  is  preserved,  ginger,  it  follows  tne  tees , n .Wcprt 

£gh  l““?urphL  English  dinner  of  three  courses  and 
a dessert. 


. Daring  0..  old  r.p»c  tl.  Fmncl.  ™™d  lm» 

1,0  refresh  dwir  lips  and  nger^imm^  appears  to  consider  the 

their  repast.  Madame  introduction  of  finirer-glasses,  as  one 

abandonment  of  tins  P>^dce  , „arocmi  manners.  The  indelicacy  of 

tt„rUicTi.  ;r 'Ati,  „ir  b,  gi-bg  u.™  d,.  app.™.. 

of  coolers  of  Uie  wine-glass. 
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A Fashionable  Dinner  of  Three 

Courses, 

With 

O 

Cheese-Course  and  Dessert. 

FIRST  COURSE.* 

^ Turbot  boiled. 

o 

c 

C 

’C 

fcl 

Lobster  Sauce. 
Wine  Vase. 

,«o 

O 

S 

.9 

Wine.  .S 

Epergne. 

Wine, 

V 

s' 

Wine  Vase. 

§- 

. QJ 
C 

Fish  Sauce. 

<U 

c 

% 

Soles  Fried, 
or  two  Ways. 

SECOND  COURSE. 


T urkey  roasted  with  Truffles. 
Sweetbreads.  Stewed  Mushrooms. 


Wine. 


Cutlets, 
r Tendroi 
of  VeaL 


Wine  Vase. 

T3 

V 

’o 

pC 

trt 

Epergne. 

C 

o 

« 

IH 

o 

Wine  Vase. 

Venison  Sauce. 

Currie  in 
Rice  border. 


a 


Wine. 


.9 


Patties. 


Haunch  of  Venison  or  Mutton. 


bills  of  fare. 
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J elly. 


Tartlets. 


THIRD  COURSE.* 

Roasted  Pigeons. 

Sauce  Tureen. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

^¥ine  Vase. 
c« 

"S  Trifle  ornamented, 

s 

Wine  Vase. 
Cranberry  Tart. 
Sauce  Tureen. 
Grouse  roasted. 


Small  Pastry, 
or  Omelet. 


•g 

-5 


Italian  Cream. 


Directions  for  placing  the  Cheese,  &c.  after  Dinner.t 


3 

Q 


CO 


British  Parmesan 
or  Stilton. 

Cheese  Biscuits. 
Butter, 

in  forms,  slices,  or 
pats. 

Cheese  Rusks. 

Parmesan  rasped,  and 
in  a covered  glass  dish. 


{Next  come  the  Finger-glasses.) 


sides. 


In  tlie  above  COURSE  tlie  jelly  and  the  cream 

mi 1_J  _„.I  ^ nt  rmnositC  corners*, — or 


I the  above  LOukse  the  ^leii^  tiuu  un.  or  asnaraerns. 

The  salad  and  a disli  of  prawns  at  opposite  .t  ’ — 

pease,  or  any  nice  appropriate  vegetable  dishes  at  the  other  comers. 

* .1  *!...»  ffiKIntt  ninv  be  \aried» 


pease,  or  any  nice  appropriate  

IS  no  end  to  tJie  ways  in  which  tables  niay  qj.  there  may 

t See  another  way  of  setting  out  a Chetse  Cm  rs  , breadbasket  in 

be  two  small  di.shes  with  butter  on  each  “ ^^^-ed  on  a napkin,  which 

the  centre,  in  which  rusks  or  cheese-biscuits  are  sen  i 

it  is  ever  agreeable  to  see  under  broad 
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THE  DESSERT. 

Lemon  Ice. 

Grapes. 
Sugar  Basin. 

X 

X 

Cut  Glasses. 

V 

Rose  Souffle'  Cakes. 

Savoy  Cake, 
on  an  elevated  Stand; 

Wafers. 

X 

% 

Cut  Glasses. 
Wafer  Jug. 
Melon. 

Raspberry  Ice.* 

BILLS  OF  FARE 

FOR  PLAIN  FAMILY  DINNERS. 


DINNERS  OP  FIVE  DISHES. 


Pease  Soup. 

Potatoes  browned  Apple  Dumpling,  Mashed  Turnip 

below  the  Roast.  or  Plain  Fritters.  or  Pickles. 

Roast  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 


Potatoes. 


Haddocks  baked,  i?i  a Potato  border, 

Newmarket  Pudding.  . Rice  or  Pickles 

Ilaricot,  Currie  Hash,  or  Grill, 

Oj  the  JMutton  oj  the  former  day. 


or  served,  before  tlie  dessert.  This  dessert 
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Parsnips. 


Knuckle  of  Veal  Ragout,  or  with  like. 

A Charlotte. 

Roast  of  Pork  or  Pork  C\iovs:-Sage  Sauce. 


Potatoes. 


Potatoes; 


Boiled  Cod,  with  Oyster  Sauce; 

Barley  Broth.  Carrots  or  Turnips. 

Scrag  of  Mutton, 

with  Caper  Sauce,  or  Parsley  and  Butter. 


Cod  Currie,  or  a 
Scalloped  Oysters. 


Fish-Pie,  of  tire  Fish  of  former  day. 

Rice-Pudding.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Roast  Ribs  of  Beef. 


Bouilli,  garnished  with  Onions 


Marrow  Bones,  or  a 
Bread  Pudding. 


Soup  of  the  Bouilli. 


Beef  Cecils,  of  the 
Roast  Ribs  of  the 

•PftrmPT  daV. 


Lamb  Chops,  with  Potatoes. 
Vegetables  on  the  Side-Table. 


Stewed  Celery. 


Potage  a,  la  Clermont. 
(Remooe— Fish  in  Brown  Sauce.) 
Fruit  Pie. 

Fillet  of  Veal  stuffed. 


Spinage. 


Boded  Fowl,  or  Fticandeau  o f Veal  on  Sorrel. 

Pease  Pudding- 

Currie  of  Veal,  New  England  Pancakes.  or  Greens, 

in  Bice  Casserole; 

Pickled  Pork  or  Salted  Beef. 


Pigeons  Ragout. 


Crimped  Cod. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

Soup.  Carrots  and  Turnips^ 

Small  Round  of  Beef  with  Greens, 
or  Breast  of  Beef  a la  Flamande. 
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Cauliflower, 
Sauce  blanche. 


Skate, 

rvith  Caper  Sauce. 

Hotch-potch. 
Loin  of  Veal  roasted.* 


Potatoes. 


Good  Family-Dinners  of  Seven  Dishes.f 


Mashed  Potatoes, 
in  small  shapes. 


Oxford  Dumplings. 


Crimped  Salmon. 
Lobster  Sauce. 


Mince  Pies  or  Rissoles. 


Winter  Hotch-potch. 
{Remove — Apple-Pie. ) 


Pickles. 
Roast  of  Beef. 


Bubble  and  Squeak 
of  Veal. 


Chickens. 


Irish  Stew,  or  Haricot  of  Mutton. 


Fritters. 


Mashed  Potatoes. 


Apple-Sauce. 


Stubble  Goose. t 


Tongue  on  Spinage, 
or  a Piece  of  Ham. 


Savoury  Patties. 


Macaroni. 


Fried  Soles. 

Onion  Soup. 

{Remove— A.  Charlotte.) 

Sliced  Cucumber.  Veal  Sweatbreads. 

Saddle  of  Mutton  roasted. 


rften  sent  from  tlie  table  nearly  or^wholly  untouX^^h 
may  either  be  re-warmed  in  the  stewnan  Dutnli  nvon  “ ’i 
ways,  as  a ragout,  hlanquelles,  &c.^  ’ ’ various 

t Dinners  may  be  served  in  two  courses  vvliern  thoro  „ 
iishes ; and  where  there  is  a high-bred  cook  manv  nf 
se^ed  e«  cruslades,  en  timhalles,  or  as  vollau2,l 
+ L he  cook  must  not  forget  to  have  fried  or  ’ • 

'^«ard,  notwithstanding  Uie!apple-sauee  for  tim  £e. 
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bills  of  fake* 


Apple-Puffs. 


Scotch  Fish  and  Sauce. 

( iieJJioue— Cutlets  a Chingara.) 

Scalloped  Potatoes. 

Marrow-Pudding. 

Tartlets  or  Sweet  Patties.  Mashed  Turnip  or  Green  Pease. 

Gigot  of  Mutton  boiled,  and  Capet  Sauce. 

( Remove — Roast  Ducks.) 

A Small  Dinner  in  Courses,  rcith  Dessert,  S;c. 

first  course. 

Mock  Turtle-Soup. 

Turbot. 

Sauces  and  Wines,  form  the  whole  of  the  Cou 


SECOND  COURSE. 
Pheasant. 

Ducklings  and  Pease. 

Haunch  of  Mountain  hlutton. 


Calves’  Brains. 


Apricot  Tart. 


third  course. 
JMacaroni. 
Cream. 

Omelet  Souffle. 


Jelly. 


Butter  in  Ice, 
or  Moulded. 


CHEESE-COURSE. 

Stilton. 

Silver  Breadbasket 


Small  Cheese-Biscuits 
or  Sliced  Roll. 


A Cream  Cheese,  or  else  grated  Parmesan, 
in  a covered  cut  glass 


BILLS  OF  PARE. 
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Bittners  of  Two  Courses,  Four  and  Five*  for  Family- 
Binners  or  Small  Parties. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Pike,  Carp,  or  Eels,  baked. 

Dutch  Sauce. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  Slashed  Turnips. 

Caper  Sauce. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

V eal  Cutlets  in  Vol-au-vent. 


Young  Pease. 

Katafia  Cream. 
Ducklings. 

PLAIN  DBSSERT.t 
Rennets. 

Cut  Rummer. 

Dressed  Lobster. 

M^alnuts. 

Water  Jug. 

Spanish  Nuts, 

Cut  Rummer. 
The  Wines. 
Pears. 

or  Olives. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Hare-Soup. 

(JZeniow— Fillets  of  Turbot.) 

Stewed  Cucumber. 

Dressed  Turnip 

Boast  Pig. 

lishes  served  i "thrTJcouTsesIlfTislied^*'"^^^^^^  o 

imcs  very  conveniently  occupy  the  sides  -it  a l-ir  some, 

y //-.yis.  Devils,  and  liot  moist  .esi;  sho'ulll  alwayj’be  servile. 

fld  Game,  Anchovy  Toasts,' hot  Deviled  Poultrj 
Oysters,  Grated  Meat,  &c  or  after  Inn’o-  “y  Ohves,  Deviled  Uiscuit, 
s SalmU,  Potted  Meats,'  Po’tted  Shrimps,  &c.'''‘‘  ’ ArUcles, 
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SECOND  COtJESB. 

Sweetbreads  fricasseed. 

„ Calf ’s-Feet  Jelly- 

Gincer  Cream-  i • j 

Tourte  or  Roasted  Pheasant,  or  Game  of  any  kind. 


first  course. 

Civet  of  Hare  as  Soup- 

Savoury  Patties, 

Stewed  Giblets.  or  Calves’  Ears. 

Breast  of  Mutton  grilled. 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables  on  the  Side-Table. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Small  Ham,  glazed  and  ornamented. 


A^aragus, 
with  Butter  Sauce. 


Almond  Pudding, 
or  Gateau  de  Kiz. 

Small  Turkey  roasted. 


Stewed  Celery. 


Good  Dinners  of  Seven  Dishes— Two  Courses. 

FIRST  COURSE.* 

Oyster-Soup. 

(Remow-SUces  of  Salmon  with  Sauce  Matelote. t) 

Sniall  Fricandeau  with  MaS^Tumip. 


Spinage,  Sorrel,  or 
Tomata  Sauce. 

Ducks  in  Ragout.  Partridge  Pie. 

Stewed  Rump  or  Fillet  of  Beef. 


Portuguese 

iMutton-Cutlets. 


Cranberry  Tart. 


Cauliflower 
in  White  Sauce. 


SECOND  COURSE. 
Moor  Game. 
Orange  Sauce. 
Lemon  Cream. 


Macaroni. 


Mint  Sauce. 
Fore-Quarter  of  Lamb  roasted. 


Apricot  Marmalade  Tart, 
or  Pudding. 


. Many  will  F-f-  tlUs  dinner  fcrvcl  m.  ^i^  courts.  In  three  it  wiU 

still  for  a smU  party  Cod,  &c.)  on  the  side.- 

+ Sliced  Cucumber  (which  is  eaten  u im  oaiu.  , 

board,  and  also  other  vegetables. 
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Veal  Cutlets, 
or  Olives. 


Cod-Sountls. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Fish. — Pike  a la  Gcnevoise. 
Sauce. 


Chicken  and  Ham  Patties. 


Giblet-Soup, 
or  Crecy-Soup. 


Sauce. 

Roast  Goose. 


Curried  Rabbit  in 
Casserole  of  Rice. 


.Snowballs-,  or  Castle 
Puddings. 

Omelet. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Veal  Sweetbreads. 

Asparagus,  with  Butter. 
Trifle,  or  Ornamented  Cake. 

Cheesecakes. 


Roasted  Birds. 


Macaroni  Pudding. 
Potato-Balls. 


FIRST  COURSE. 
Mullagatawny  Soup. 
{Remove — Fish.) 
Sauce. 
Plateau. 

Sauce. 

Roast  Pig. 


Savoury  Patties. 

Currie  of  Chickens 
in  Rice  Casserole. 


Vegetable  Marrow. 
Cranberry  Tart. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Green  Pease. 
Custards  in  Glasses. 

Plateau. 

(iream  in  Glasses. 
Ducklings. 


Jelly,  with  Apricot.s. 

Omelet,  or  CEufs 
2/oches  an  jus. 


Dinner  of  Nine  Dishes. 


FIRST  COURSE. 


Mashed  Potatoes, 
Boiled  Turkey  Poult. 
Palates. 


Ox-Tail  Soup. 
Curried  Fish. 


Haunch  of  Mutton  Roasted. 


Boiled  Rice. 

Ham  glazed. 
Brocoli. 


c 
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Small  Pastry. 
French  Beans. 

Ginger  Cream. 


SECOND  COURSE.* 

Black  Cock. 

W afers. 

Trifle. 
Wafers. 
Hashed  Hare, 
or  Venison. 


Calf’s  Feet  Jelly. 

Lobster  Salad. 
Meringles. 


Dinner  of  Eleven  Dishes. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

White  Soup, — d la  Reine. 
(Remove — Fish.) 

Stewed  Pigeons. 

Oyster  Patties. 

Tongue  on  Spinage. 


Plateau. 
Lobster  Patties. 


Lamb  Chops  and 
Cucumbers. 


Boiled  Chickens. 


Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys, 
or  Palates. 


Sweetbreads  grilled. 


Mullagatawny. 

(Remove — Loin  of  Veal,  or  other  Roast.) 


Wine  Jelly. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. 

Prawns  in  Jelly, 
or  Plain. 


SECOND  COURSE. 
Partridges  Roasted. 

Small  Pastry. 

Plateau. 
Small  Pastry. 

Macaroni. 


Dressed  Lobster. 

French  Salad. 

Coffee  Cream. 


* If  the  party  is  rather  large,  and  the  table 
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FIRST  COURSE. 

Turbot. 

{Remove — Turkey.) 

Melted  Butter. 

Chicken  and  Ham  Patties.  Ox  Palates. 

Plateau.  Brown  Gravy  Soup. 

Oyster  Patti'es.  Macaroni. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

Pried  Whitings,  or  Soles. 

Brisket  of  Beef,  Garnished  with  Vegetables,  or 
Glazed  Onions.) 


Breast  of  Lamb 
with  Green  Pease. 

Lobster  Soup. 

Turkey  Giblets. 

{Remove — Stewed 


Apricot  Charlotte. 
Sea  Kale. 

Coffee  Cream. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Veal  Sweetbreads. 
Small  Pastry. 

Plateau. 
Small  Pastry. 
Woodcocks  Roasted. 


Wine  Jelly. 
Vegetable  Marrow. 
Cabinet  Pudding. 


Binners  of  Nine  Dishes  and  Eleven. 


FIRST  COURSE. 


Mock  Turtle. 

{Remove — Crimped  Salmon.) 

Rabbit  and  Onions.  Lobster  Sauce.  Scalloped  Oystcr.s 

Ham  Braised.  P,,,eau.  Turkey  in  White  Sauce. 

Potted  Eels.  Melted  Currant  Jelly.  Wine  Sauce.  Stewed  Pigeons. 

Haunch  of  Venison  or  of 
Mutton  dres.sed  as  Parson’s  Venison. 
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SECOND  COURSE. 


Pufts. 

Artichokes. 


Pheasant. 

„ , „ , Open  Tart  of  Apricot 

Preserved  Cucumbers.  Marmalade. 

Plateau.  Salad. 


Almond  Cheesecakes.  Preserved  Oranges. 


Raspberry  Cream, 
in  glass  cups. 


Wild  Ducks. 


{Remove — Ramakins.) 


Bill  of  Fare  for  St  Andrew's  Bay,  Burns’  Clubs,  or 
other  Scottish  National  Bmners. 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Friar’s  Chicken,  or  Scotch  Brown  Soup. 

(iienioue— Braised  Turkey.) 

Brown  Fricassee  Potted  Game.  Minced  CoUops. 

of  Duck. 

Salt  Cod,  T>-  \ Crimped  Skate, 

witii  Bgg  Sauce.  {Remove — Chicken  Pie. ) 

Tripe  in 

Smoked  Tongue.  AVhite  Fricassee. 

Salt  Caithness  Goose,  or  Solan  Goose. 

Sheep’s  Head  Broth. 

(1.  Remove— )l\vo  Tups’  Heads  and  Trotters.) 

(2.  iJeinot'e— Haunch  of  Venison  or  Mutton, 
with  AVine  Sauce  and  Currant  Jelly.) 


SECOND  COURSE.  ' 

Roast  Fowls,  with  drappit  Egg,  or 
Lamb’s  Head  dressed. 


Small  Pastry. 


Stewed  Onions. 

Blancmange. 
Plum-Damas  Pie. 
A Black  Cock,  or  Three  Ptarmigan. 


Buttered  Partans 
•Calf’s  Feet  Jelly. 

Apple-puddings  in  skins.  Small  Pastry; 


Rich  Eating  Posset, 
in  a China  Punch  Bowl. 
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Long  Table  once  covered,  with  ReniovesL-' 

Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders. 

Melted  Butter.  Oyster  Sauce. 

{Remove — Roast  Turkey  and  Sausages.) 


Italian  Cream. 

I 
I 

j Curried  Chickens 
1 in  Rice  Casserole. 

Mashed  Potatoes; 

Mullagatawny. 
(Remoce— Ham.) 

Green  Pease. 

Stewed  Pigeons. 

Sauce. 

Cranberry  Tart. 


Charlotte. 

Macaroni  Pudding.  Grouse  Pie. 

Lobster  Salad.  Mashed  Turnips. 

Plum  Pudding.  , 

® (itemotie— Boiled  Fowls.) 

French  Salad.  Cauliflower. 

Savoury  Patties.  Ox  Palates. 

Salmon.  Sauce. 

Calf’s  Feet  Jelly. 


1.  /iemore— Round  of  Beef  with  Greens.) 
(2.  Remove— Roast  of  Veal. ) 


elp*™”  am\  ■’‘’Mnimended,  both  for 

s:s,“  SS'isr  -V'- 

eitlierat  the  top  and  bottom  or  at  the  sides  of  the  talU* 
there  are  large  dishes  of  fish,  the  latter  -in -imrom  / " ’ 
gible.  At  a very  long  table  four  souns  mav  Im  oB 
and  sides,  and  the  four  corner.s  be  eLh  fwnisi.ed  wh  i"'-!  di!l  "'f 
which  ca.se  the  stews,  bods,  and  ronst.s,  are  to  he  olncn  I*'  ^ i ' ’ ’ " 

soups.^_Snch  an  arrangement  will  betteV  en.,1  " 


soups.  Such  an  arrangement  will  better  ens  l tJ  "? 

ply.  The  French  calf  this  .sort  of  dinnnf  ? a * 

they  remove  only  the  soups  to  give  place  to'  tim  r^ s?"a,;i“stcwsl’ 


I 
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Tuhlic  Dinner  of  Two  Courses,  of  from  Thirty-five  to 
Forty  Dishes,  arranged  in  the  French  Style. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Were  this  extended  to  double  the  number,  the  dishes  are  to  te  ex- 
tended in  the  same  manner,  and  large 
The  centres  marked  by  the  asterisks  may  have 

cording  to  circumstancesj  and  different  sauces  may  be  added.  This 
ought  to  be  attended  to  throughout  the  courses. 


Hot  Pie. 

Veal  Sweetbreads. 

Vegetable  Pie. 

Beef  Palates. 
Fricassee  of  Chickens; 
Veal  Cutlets. 


Rice  Soup. 
(Remove — Turbot.) 
Lobster  Sauce. 

Cold  Ham  Pie. 
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SoleSj 
a la  Ravigote. 

Stewed  Pigeons. 

Mutton  Cutlets, 
d la  Soubise. 

Fowl  or 
Capon 
aux  huilres. 


Oyster  Patties. 
Partridge  Salm 

Fowl  Pie,  or 
Chartreuse  d'un'f 
Salpifonde  Volaille. 

Truffles. 
Chickens, 
with  Cucumbers. 

Fillets  of  Mackerel, 
d la  Maitre  d' Hotel. 

cB  a 
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Mutton, 

a la  Ste.  Menchould. 
Ducklings  Ragout. 
Pork  Cutlets. 


Cold  Chicken  Pie. 

Caper  and  Currant  Jelly 
Sauces. 


Slixed  Ragout- 


Fillets  of  Partridges, 
d la  Portugaise. 


Puddings,  ' 

de  Richelieu  au  Vclouie. 

Larks, 


Patties. 


Cabbage  Soup.  in  Vol-au-venU 

(1.  Rcmoue— Salmon.  2-  Venison.) 


t In  arranging  thirteen  atfcl-  • 

rcntres,  which  may  be  formed  by  laiger  or  Oinereiu  i 
tion  must  also  be  jiaid  to  their  contents. 
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SECOND  COURSE^  OF  FROM  TIIIRTY-FIVE  TO  FORTY 
COVERS. 


Partrid^'c  Pie. 

{Removed  by  a Cake.) 

Spinage  in  Crust  Border. 

Chickens  Green  Pease, 

with  White  Sauce.  dressed. 


J elly  of  Oranges. 
Smoked  Tongue. 


Cherry  Fritters. 

Olives. 

Babbits. 

Perches  au  vin. 

Stewed  Lettuce,  or 
Laitues  d 
V Espagnole. 

.5  . 
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Young  Beans. 
Smelts. 

Small  Biscuits. 

Herbs. 

Apples  in  Rice. 


Tartlets. 

Herbs. 

Poached  Eggs 
in  Gravy. 

Fried  Soles. 
Young  Pease. 
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Haricots, 
d la  LyonaUe. 

Small  Pigeons. 


Ramakins. 


Olives. 


Stuffed  Cucumbers. 


Cauliflower  with 
Butter. 


Asparagus 
with  Butter. 


Rice  Fritters. 


Blancmange, 
in  small  glasses. 


Glazed  Ham. 

( Remove— Souffle.) 


Artichokes, 
en  Canapes. 


6S 
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DESSERT. 

Preserved  Pine  Apple. 

Preserved  Oranges- 

Nectarines. 

'■ea 

Olives.  ) -"\Z 

Cherries. 
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Cake  Ornamented. 
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Olives. 

Apples. 

Peaches. 

Preserved  Citrons. 


Melon  Preserved. 

This  dessert,  which  by  some  may  be  reckoned  scanty,  by  others  su- 
perfluous, and  which  we  submit  rather  than  recommend,  may,  at  little 
expense,  be  enlarged  by  four  smaU  dishes,  consisting  of  Macaroon^ 
White  Currants,  Walnuts,  Filberts,  Wafers,  &c.  &c.,  nor  oes  i 
preclude  Ices,  and  Preserved  Ginger. 


DESSERT  OF  FRESH  FRUIT. 


Apricots. 

Almond  Biscuits. 

Red  Gooseberries. 


Grapes. 

Sugar. 

Cream. 

Sugar. 

Strawberries. 


M'hite  Currants. 

Macaroons. 

Nectarines. 


SUPPERS. 
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SUPPERS. 


The  ingenuity  of  the  genteel  economist  is  as  often  taxed  to 
contrive  supper-things  of  scanty  materials,  as  in  arranging  din- 
ners. Dinners  admit  of  less  temporizing.  Economy,  good 
taste,  and  neatness,  can,  however,  do  much,  even  with  slender 
means,  where  the  chief  organ  to  be  propitiated  is  the  eye ; for 
the  lateness  of  modern  dinner- hours  has  now,  almost  universally, 
changed  suppers  from  a solid  meal  into  a slight  showy  refresh- 
ment. 

It  is  said  that  ladies  are  the  best  critics  in  suppers,  while 
gentlemen  are  better  qualified  to  decide  on  the  more  substantial 
business  of  the  dinner-table.  Plowever  this  may  be,  ladies  are 
unquestionably  more  conversant  with  the  things  on  which  the 
elegance  of  a supper  depends, — namely,  the  beautiful  shapes 
and  arrangement  of  china,  glass,  linen,  fruits,  foliage,  colours, 
lights,  ornamental  confectionary,  and  all  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial embellishments  of  the  table.  These  articles,  so  beautiful 
in  themselves,  cannot  fail,  if  gracefully  disposed,  to  gratify  the 
eye,  however  slender  the  repast  with  which  they  are  inter- 
mixed. 

When  a formal  supper  is  set  out,  the  principal  dishes  are 
understood  to  be  roasted  game  or  poultry,  cold  meats  sliced, 
ham,  tongue,  collared  and  potted  things,  grated  beef,  Dutch 
herring,  kipper,  highly-seasoned  pies  of  game,  &c.  &c.  with, 
occasionally,  soups — an  addition  to  modern  suppers  which, 
after  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  a ball-room,  or  large  party,  is 
found  peculiarly  grateful  and  restorative.  Minced  white  meats, 
lobsters,  oysters,  collared  eels,  and  crawfish  dressed  in  various 
forms  ; sago,  rice,  the  more  delicate  vegetables,  poached  eggs, 
scalloped  potatoes,  or  potatoes  in  balls,  or  as  Westphalia  cakes, 
are  all  suitable  articles  of  the  solid  kind.  To  these  we  may  add 
ices,  cakes,  tarts,  possets,  creams,  jellies  in  glasses  or  shapes, 
custards,  preserved  or  dried  fruits,  pancakes,  fritters,  puflTs, 
tartlets,  grated  cheese,  butter  in  little  forms,  sandwiches ; and 
the  catalogue  of  the  more  stimulating  dishes,  as  anchovy  toasts, 
devils,  Welsh,  English,  and  Scotch  rabbits,  roasted  onions,  sal- 
magundi,  smoked  sausages  sliced,  and  those  other  preparations 
which  are  best  adapted  to  what  among  ancient  hon-vivants  was 
called  the  rere-snppcr,  or  “ supper  next  mornin<^” 

A supper-table  should  neither  be  too  much  crowded  nor  too 
much  scattered  and  broken  with  minute  dishes.  Any  larder 
moderately  stored  will  furnish  a few  substantial  articles  for  sun 
per  on  an  emergency.  A few  sweet  things  readily  prepared  or 
purchased,  patties,  shell-fish,  and  fruits  will  do  tL^  rest,  if  the 

aS'  hat  li ' r'l’  understood  ; 

and  that  light  and  graceful  disposition  of  trifles,  which  is  tin’ 
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chief  art  in  setting  off  such  entertainments.  Where  small 
apartments,  and  crowded  parties  introduce  the  unsocial  cus- 
tom of  standing  suppers,  the  same  cold  dishes  are  smtable, 

served  on  high  tables.  , n u-  • a’ 

French  wines  have  lately  become  an  article  of  ambitious 
play  at  fashionable  suppers,  even  in  families  of  the  middle  rank. 
Wiere  they  can  be  afforded  in  excellence  and  variety,  nothing 
can  be  more  appropriate  to  a light,  showy,  exhilarating  repast. 


DES  DEJEUNEES  A LA  FOUECHETTE.* 

That  change  of  manners  which  has  introduced  late  dinners, 
and  superseded  hot  suppers,  has  very  much  improved  the  mo- 
dern  breakfast.  Besides  the  ordinary  articles  of  eggs,  broiled 
fish,  pickled  herrings,  Sardinias,  Finnans,  beef,  mutton,  and  goat 

hams,  rein-deer’s  and  beef  tongues,  sausi^es,  potted  meats,  cold 

pies  of  game,  &c.  &c.  a few  stimulating  hot  dressed  dishes  are, 
by  a sort  of  tacit  prescription,  set  apart  for  the  ® 

fourchette  of  the  gourmand  and  the  sportsman.  " 

her  are  broiled  kidneys,  calf’s  and  lamb’s 
and  mutton  cutlets  d la  Venetienne.  Receipts  for 
lating  preparations  of  poultry,  game, 

the  proper  heads.  When  the  dejeuner  a 
entertainment  for  company,  the  articles  P^o^i^ed,  with  the  a^ 
dition  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  &c.  do  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  a fashionable  supper.  The  following  is  an  example .- 


ie  bairns  every  day,  at  one  o clock  precisely.  . 
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Marriage,  Christening,  or  Public  Breakfast, 
a la  fourchette. 

Tea  Urn. 

Lemon  Cakes. 

Butter  in  Ice. 


Potted  Salmon 
decorated. 


Partridges, 

Peri^rd. 

Preserved 

Ginger. 

Ginger  Cream. 


Caramel  Basket  of  Bon-bons, 
containing  Mottoes,  &c. 


Preserved  Pine,  Melon, 
or  Cucumber. 


Pastry  Sandwiches,  with 
Marmalade  Jams,  &c. 


Ham  in 
JeUy. 
Potted 
Char. 
Anchovy 
Butter. 

Strawberry  Jelly. 
Meringles. 
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Tartlets. 


Almond 

Butter. 

Wine  Jelly. 

Potted  Pigeons. 
Tongue  in 
JeUy. 


Preserved  Orates,  or 
West  India  fruits. 


Caramel  Basket,  filled 
with  Confectionary. 

Butter  in  Ice. 
Orange-flower  Cakes. 
CoflPee  Urn. 


Perfumed  Biscuit. 

Preserved 

Greengages. 

Coffee  Cream, 

Potted  Lobster. 
Turkey  in 
J elly. 


_ N.  B — Cream  and  Sugar  in  cut  glass  jugs  and  dishes  may  be  presented 
in  proper  places.  Game  and  Oyster  SeJms  may  make  part  of  the  dishes 
and  venison  is  m appropriate  luxury.  Ice-pails  may,  in  hot  weather,  be 
placed  on  the  table.  At  such  entertainments,  the  lighter  Dessert  Wines 
“e  Med,  Md  al^  Liqueurs.  These  useful  vulgar  commodities,  buttered 
to^ts,  rolls,  muffins,  boiled  eg^,  &c.  may  find  a place  on  the  side-table. 
The  artacles  above,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  fruits,  pastiy,  preserves,  and 
more  wines  and  hqueurs,  will  afford  an  elegant  cold  collation  At  the  rfe 
jeuner  of  the  sportsman,  the  tea  and  coffee  are  not  expected  to  make  their 
appearance  tdl  the  sohds,  the  kidneys,  fish  steaks,  cold  game,  &c.  &c.  are 
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CHAPTER  I. 
boiling. 


O ' for  some  forty  pounds  of  lovely  beef 
In  a Mediterranean  sea  of  brewis  ! 

Boiling,  though  not  the  first  invented,  is  certainly  the  easiest 
TaTculinary  processes;  and,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  oft«i 
the  worst  performed.  After  what  has  been  said  in  the  Intro- 
duction, we  would  disdain  to  waste  words 

wife  or  greasy  .Joan,  who  requires  again  to  be  told,  that  order, 

arrangement, thorough.goingcleanliness,and^ 

cal  is  indispensable  in  this,  as  in  every  other  brancti  ot  t^ooi^fry. 
Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  hearth  is  neatly  swept,  that 
tlip  fire  burns^clear,  that  the  pots  and  stew-pans,  of  c^t-iron, 
111  of  proper  s£, ’clean,  well-tinned,  and  covered  with  cfose- 
fittinff  tinned  lids,  we  proceed  to  a few  general  rules  for  boiltng. 

AU  meat  whether  fresh  or  salted,  smoked  or  dried,  is  bes 
nut  in  with  cold  water.  For  fowls  or  white  meats,  the  water 
may  be  a very  little  heated,  and  also  for  salted  meat  ^ 
™ /nncrpr  of  it  freshening  over  much  in  coming  slowly  to  boil. 

Wc  all  the  separation  of  the  scum,  on  the  removd 

o?„hid.’fc  sooZ k a,  well  as  beauty,  of  boiled  meat  so  u.u* 

the  fire,  if  necessary,  .Uppi.  the  boilin'^  and  throw  oft 

0 little  cold  wateiy  WM.  wdl  check  the 

what  scum  remains.  When  the  skimmed  pot 

and  Sauces  are  best  cleaned  and 

must  be  eked,  let  it  be  with  ^hite 

floured  cloths  as  wrappers  are  ^]hmr  The  practice  is 

meats  and  poultry,  to  make  clots;  and 

questionable;  the  milk  ^ „,eat,  which  looks  as 

both  fill  up  the  pores  f lukewarm  water,  or, 

if  it  had  been  poulticed.  Soaking  i coiu  or 

according  to 

NreSu.  WSu  ^ the  lc„s.h  of  tio,e  necessary  to 
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i|  boil  meat  or  fish.  Dried  tongues,  for  example,  or  mutton, 
e goat,  or  venison  hams,  will  take  double  the  time  or  more  to 
j simmer  which  will  boil  a fresh  leg  of  mutton ; and  again,  a 

I piece  of  pork,  though  a little  salted,  will  take  longer  to  boil  than 
either  veal  or  lamb.  Of  all  meat  the  hind-quarter,  from  the 
solid  and  compact  texture  of  the  fibre,  will  require  longer  boil- 
;i  ing  or  simmering  than  the  fore-quarter.  The  state  of  the 
r weather,  so  important  in  roasting,  less  affects  things  that  are 
" boiled.  As  a general  rule,  liable,  however,  to  many  exceptions, 
from  15  to  25  minutes  of  time,  and  a quart  of  water,  is  allowed 
by  cooks  to  the  pound  of  fresh  meat ; and  from  25  to  35  mi- 
nutes for  salted  meat,  with  a fourth  more  water.*  But  no 
length  of  boiling  will  ever  make  dried  meats  fit  to  be  eaten, 
without  sufficient  previous  soaking.  This  is  emphatically  true 
of  goat  and  mutton  hams,  rein-deer  tongues,  dried  fish,  &c. 
Capital  blunders  are  often  performed  in  this  department;  and 
provisions  which  excel  all  others  for  relishes,  breakfasts,  and 
luncheons,  are  made  good  for  nothing  but  to’try  the  temper,  and 
break  the  teeth  of  the  eater,  who  might  as  well  diet  upon  “ spur 
leather  whang.”  Smoked  and  dried  meats,  and  dried  fish, 
sometimes  require  to  be  soaked  from  one  to  four  or  five  days, 
changing  the  water  often  ; or,  what  is  better,  where  there  is  a 
run  of  fresh  water,  steeping  the  meat  in  it,  or  in  the  trough  of 
a pump. 


When  additional  saltness  is  wanted,  the  meat  may  be  wrapped 

I in  a cloth  dipped  in  hot  water,  dusted  with  flour,  and  then 
covered  with  a layer  of  salt.— We  have  but  little  faith  in  this 
method;  Meat  must  have  time  to  imbibe  salt;  but  frequent 
rubbing  and  a warm  temperature  will  hasten  the  process. — In 
brief,  well-tinned  clean  pots,— thick  in  the  bottom  to  aid  in 
maintaining  an  equal  temperature,— a clear  fire,  well-washed  or 
soaked  viands,  gentle  boiling,  and  careful  skimming,  are  all  the 
rules  that  can  be  given  to  ensure  well-dressed  boiled  dishes ; for 
tne  length  of  time  must,  in  almost  every  case,  be  determined  by 
the  size,  the  condition,  and  the  nature  of  the  provisions.— OZ-/. 
What  goes  under  the  general  name  oi  pot-liquor,  particularly 
that  m which  fresh  meat  or  poultry  has  been  boiled,  may  and 
should  be  applied  to  many  useful  purposes. 

I Professed  cooks,  and  works  which  treat  of  Gastronomy,  uni- 
tormly  enter  a protest  against  any  sort  of  vegetables  bcino-boil- 
• ri  r!i^  carrots,— a rule  this  which  the  Cleikum 

, aub  though  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
Watery  vegetables,  boiled  m water  and  served  in  wateriness. 


. J V'"?  >'»  tl'is  univorsal  culinary  rule  A mmr 

ter  ot  an  hour  will  not  be  near  v enoun-li  of  time  to  hnil  i r ^ 

nor  a bait-hour  to  boil  two,  still  les.s  tlwoe  ouVrt^^^^^^^ 
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lind  no  favour  in  the  French  kitchen.  Common  sense,  and  in- 
deed common  practice,  discards  them. 

There  is  an  adaptation,  a natural  affinity,  to  borrow  a learne 
phrase,  between  certain  vegetables  and  roots,  and  certain  pieces 
and  kinds  of  meat.  A cook  who  would  excel  in  her  profession 
ought,  day  and  night,  to  study  this  doctrine  of  cohermce  and 
namral  ahnity.  Who  but  a fool  would  dissever  from  the 
round  of 'Sited  beef,  the  greens  or  cabbage  which  become  part 
and  parcel  of  it  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  pot  ? 
reasons  of  economy,  it  is  wished  to  preserve  the  liquor  for  other 
purposes  a quantity  of  it  may  be  put  into  a separate  vessel,  and 
tlie  sreens  boiled  there.  At  any  rate,  the  pot  may  have  the  mp- 
flt  taken  off  to  enrich  the  water  in  which 

<^alted  beef,  with  suitable  roots  and  vegetables, 

and  the  judicious  epicure.— See  Salting,  412  to  4 . 

XO  BOIL  A BOUNP  OP  BEEF. 

A AOOKI.  or  buttock  of  salted  beef  may  eitber 
dicM  into  two  or  cut  iujo  It  5- 

“tTdelSoS™^ 

Sb“m;s£rera* 

pieces  of  meat  on.  H ‘ j-^ses^  and 

which  a great  ^’h^r  farther  if  iie«lful ; 

throw  in  some  cold  water  , , , , , an  equal  tempera- 

cover  the  pot  close,  and  bod  12  to  16  pounds,  and 

ture,  allowing  about  three  hour  Turn  the 

from  that  to  four  or  five  horns  for  g ,,rocess.  Put  in  the 
meat  once  or  twice  in  the  pot  1 jf  the  liquor 

carrot  and  turnip  about  two  t roots  in- 
is to  be  afterwards  used  for  pease  ®r  1’°  'g  may  be 

stead  of  hurting  will  improve 

boiled  in  the  same  pot,  or  a clean  sponge, 

liquor.  When  the  meat  IS  dishe^^^^  J 

or  a cloth  moistened  in  the  pot-liquor,  y 
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t ■which,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  skimming,  will  often  hang 

[about  salted  meat ; replace  the  skewer  that  holds  the  flap  with 
a plated  or  silver  one ; garnish  with  large  sliced  carrots  (or  with 
greens  or  cabbage  instead),  and  serve  mashed  turnip  and  greens 
t in  separate  dishes. — Obs.  The  dry  outside  slices  are  to  be  sent 
I away  by  the  carver ; the  meat  must  be  cut  in  smooth,  thin, 
: horizontal  slices,  keeping  the  surface  level.  The  soft  fat  eats 

best  when  the  meat  is  warm,  the  firmer  fat  when  it  is  cold ; but 
3 the  taste  of  the  guests  must  be  the  carver’s  guide.  By  good 
1 management  this  meat  will  in  cold  weather  keep  for  a fortnight 
^ or  more.  Cover  it  with  several  folds  of  soft  cloth,  and  over  these 
I place  a dish-cover.  Cut  off’  a thin  slice  from  the  hard  outside 
: before  it  is  again  presented  at  table,  or  on  the  sideboard.  If 

■i  underdone,  the  meat,  after  keeping  some  time,  may  be  put  into 
^ boiling  pot-liquor,  and  get  from  15  to  35  minutes’  slow  boiling. 

L This  receipt  is  equally  applicable  to  every  piece  of  salted  beef, 
1 whether  Ribs,  Brisket,  or  Edge-bone,  or  Heuckbane ; only,  as 
was  said  of  fore-quarters,  these  pieces  being  less  solid,  require, 
in  proportion  to  their.weight,  about  a sixth  less  time  in  boiling, 

2.  BOILED  BEEP,  OB  BOUILLI  ORDINAIRE.  ^ 


This  is  another  plain  family-dish, — boiled  fresh  beef;  but  as 
) economy,  good  sense,  and  what  is  the  same  thing,  good  taste, 
i reject  this  mode  of  dressing  beef  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
I soup,  which  forms  the  better  part  of  it,  we  leave  the  Bouilli 
I till  we^give  it  along  with  Bouillon,  though  obliged,  for  con- 
I.  nexion’s  sake,  to  notice  it  here. 


3.  TO  BOIL  JEG  OF  MUTTON  WITH  TURNIP,  ETC. 

A LEG  OP  MUTTON — the  gigot  of  the  French  and  Scottish  kit- 
chen-may be  kept  from  two  days  to  a week  before  boiling. 
The  pipe,  as  it  is  technically  called,  must  be  cut  out,  and  the 
mustiness  which  gathers  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  folds  and 
Mft  places,  rubbed  off  occasionally.  It  is  whitest  when  quite 
fresh,  but  most  delicate  when  hung  a few  days  in  the  larder, 
though  not  so  long  as  to  allow  the  juices  to  thicken,  and  the 
flavour  to  deteriorate.  Mountain  wether  mutton,  from  four  to 
^ven  years  old,  is  far  the  best,  whether  for  boiling  or  roasting. 
Choose  It  short  in  the  shank,  thick  in  the  thigh,  and  of  a pure 
healthy,  brownish  red.  Chop  but  a very  small  bit  off  the  shank  • 
II  too  much  is  taken  off,  the  juices  will  be  drained  by  this  coni 
duit  in  the  boiling.  If  you  wish  to  whiten  the  meat,  blanch  it 
for  ten  minutes  in  warm  water,  or  put  it  in  a floured  cloth  if  you 
hke.  Boil  in  an  oval-shaped  or  roomy, kettle,  letting  the  water 
come  very  slowly  to  boil.  Skim  carefully.  Boil  carrots  and 
turnip  with  the  mutton,  and  the  younger  and  more  juicy  they 
are  the  better  they  suit  this  joint.  Be  sure  never  to  run  a fork 
or  any  thing  sharp  into  the  meat,  which  would  drain  its  juices. 
■AU  meat  ought  to  be  well  done,  but  a leg  of  mutton  rather  under 
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than  over,  to  look  plump  and  retain  its  juices.  About  two 
hours  of  slow  boiling  will  dress  it.  Garnish  with  slices  of  carrot. 
Pour  caper-sauce  over  the  meat,  and  serve  mashed  turnip  or 
cauliflower  in  a separate  dish.  Some  good  country  cooks  serv-e 
the  turnip  as  a mash,  or  pur^e,  under  the  mutton,  and  as  in 
carving  the  native  juices  are  all  caught  by  the  vegetable  sauce 
tVip  nriptice  thomdi  not  general,  is  commendable ; but  where 
it  is  followed,  the  caper-sauce,  if  served  at  all,  must  be  kept  in 
a sauce-boat.  If  chickens  or  fowls  are  wanted  for  the  same 
dinner,  they  will  boil  in  a cloth  with  great  advantage  along 
with  the  mutton,  before  the  roots  are  put  to  it,  or  in  some  °f  the 
hnuor  in  a separate  ^oi.-Ohs.  This  joint,  above  all  others 
should  be  boiled  slowly  to  eat  well.  The  liquor  in  which  fresh 
mutton  is  boiled  is  very  valuable  for  broth ; and  it  is  a common, 
Ta  „ W fa»fly-P»«ice  i..  Sc.,l..d  •» bariey 
u „fi,  of  flip  comp  time  the  leg  IS  boiled.  Ihe  brotn  so  man,, 
is^  however,  frequently  thin  and  watery,  the  pot-hquor  being 

mams  IS  Strong  ai  b ’ , ^ n gome  of  the  roots  into 

ahS  and  pu  ^ 

lUtle  sh  ed'parsley,  to  the  broth  ; return  the  mutton,  and  boi 
little  shi  ea  P^siey,  ^ excellent  and  most 

or  rice  broth  made  of  what  remains.  It  may  also  be  roasted,  or 

Sli-tViliTakS 

cookery’,  parsley  onion,,  and  someti.nos 
—See  French  Cookery,  Part  III.  Chap.  n. 

4,.  TO  BOIL  SCKAG  OP  MUTTOX,  OR  BACK  RIBS. 

Wa  trim  nicely,  and  simmer  from  three  to  five  poundsof 
the  neck  ’slowly  for  two  a"nd  pour  over  Se 

melt'ctp^ -'saTce!  oi- 'paSley  and  butter. 

or  cauliflower.-p/,..  Pouring  jS%e^us^  in 

sides  improving  their  appearance,  is  ^ 1 t ^ 

carving,  the  juices  of  the  meat 

mingle  with  the  prepared  relish,  each  m i | ^ 

this  can  only  be  done  when  the  taste  of  the  j , , 

S<f,  anTvvhen  the  sane,  is  in  no  danger  rf  bccornurs^ 
This  joint,  in  point  ot  economy,  comes  next,  it  10 
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I totliegigot.  Tlie  scrag  (Captain  Booth’s  favourite  dish — vide 
s Amelia)  or  neck,  makes  excellent  barley  or  rice  broth,  or  it  will 
I stew.  The  ribs  will  do  the  same ; or  make  Chops,  Currie,  Ha- 
• ricot,  Irish  Stew,  or  Pie. — See  Made-Dishes  of  Mutton — French 
I cooks  take  two  necks  for  this  dish,  but  their  mutton,  lamb,  and 
' veal,  are  smaller  than  those  of  England.  They  saw  off  the 
( bones ; steep  the  meat  in  olive  oil,  pepper,  salt,  and  sliced  onion, 

I and  lard  it  with  blanched  minced  parsley.  A boiled  shoulder  of 
mutton,  or  of  veal,  is  very  good  with  wliite  onion-sauce  poured 
: over  it.  A scrag  of  lamb  is  done  in  the  same  way. 

■ 5.  TO  BOIL  A LEG  OF  LAMB. 


Lamb  is  seldom  boiled  with  us,  and  there  is  good  sense  in  the 
omission.  It  must  be  boiled  slowly  to  look  white;  and  is  served 
with  brocoli,  spinage,  turnip,  or  cauliflower,  according  to  the 
season.  Garnish  with  sprigs  of  cauliflower.  The  loin  may  be 
cut  in  steaks  and  nicely  fried,  and  served  round  the  boiled  leg 
with  crisped  parsley. — See  Made-Dishes  of  Lamb,  254'. 

6.  TO  BOIL  VEAL. 


Veal,  save  the  gristly  parts,  plainly  boiled  is  too  insipid  to 
be  much  relished  for  its  own  sake.  But  variety,  economy,  and 
veal  broth  or  gravy,  sanction  this  mode  of  cookery.  Boiled  veal 
looks  detestable  when  slobbery  and  red- coloured ; and,  to  pre- 
vent this,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  boiling.  It 
is  eaten  with  bacon,  or  sausage,  like  fowls.  Sauce — Parsley 
and  butter,  or  onion-sauce  of  young  onions. — See  Made-Dishes 
of  Veal,  240. 

7.  TO  BOIL  VENISON.* 


A NECK,  and  even  a haunch,  is  sometimes  boiled.  Let  it 
hang  from  three  days  to  a week.  Boil  as  mutton.  It  is  eaten 
with  turnip  or  cauliflower,  with  which  last  garnish.  Sauce — 
t^utter,  and  a little  of  any  of  the  flavoured  vinegars  you 
raoose — See  Vinegars  and  Venison  Soup ; see  also  Civet  dc 
Chevreuil,  French  Cookery,  Part  III.  Chap.  ii. 


8.  TO  BOIL  POULTBY.i- 

In  picking,  be  careful  not  to  break  the  skin.  Let  the  fowls 
hang  frorn  two  to  five  days  ; for  the  most  delicate  fowl  will  bo 
tough  and  thready  if  too  soon  dressed.  When  to  be  used,  draw, 


* It  is  only  in  the  hnnting-jrrounds  of  America  that  one  could  bear  to 
liear  ot  venison  so  scandalously  cooked;  but  when  very  plentiful  it  niav  be 
made  into  soup,  which  possesses  the  vtild  flavour  so  prized  by  les  hommes 
ne  bouene.  •' 

+ So  little  is  the  proper  keeping  of  fowls  previous  to  dressing  attended 
to  in  country  mns  and  amihes,  that,  warned  by  experience,  tbe  arrival  of 
a stranger  is  the  signal  lor  the  whole  ponitry  in  some  places  to  run  ofl'and 
“r ‘ dieir  fate  Ibr  yet  another  day.  The 

on  •'*.  ®ter  ing,  which  tluvellers  have  sometimes  heard  offered 

on  the  head  of  the  old  cock  to  make  brandered  chicken  for  the  gentle- 
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sino-e  without  blackening,  and  wash  thoroughly,  passing  a stream 
of  water  again  and  again  through  the  inside.  Boiled  fowls  must 
he  very  neatly  trussed,  as  they  have  small  aid  from  skewers ; 


oe  veiy  llcatiy  — — 

and  nothing  can  be  more  indecorous  than  to  see  unfortunates  on 


the  table — , , , , , 

Whose  dying  limbs  no  decent  hands  composea  . 

Put  them  on  with  plenty  of  water,  a little  warmed,  in  a floured 
cloth  if  you  like.  Having,  afi  usual,  skimmed  very  caretuUy, 
simmer  by  the  side  of  the  fire  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  an 
hour,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  fowl.  A small  tureen 
of  very  good  barley  or  rice  broth,  seasoned  with  shred  parsley 
and  young  onions,  may  he  made  at  the  same  tune, 

Tshank  or  small  chops  of  neck  or  ribs  of  mutton  be  added 
which  last  maybe  frugally  served  m the 
cooks  put  fresh  suet  and  slices  of  peeled  lemon  b°il  vn  A fm 
if  lean  ; white-legged  fowls  are  most  worthy  of  attention,  whe 
ther  for  eating  or  appearance  * 


man’s  dinner,”  is  often  earned  with  the  sweat  ofliis  brow  by  Uie  gaUopm 
loitering  about  the  inn-door,  so  knowing  do  those  old  stagers  bec^  ^ 

^an,  wlfu;  the  yellow  Nabob  made  a gesture  of  impaUe^e.  But^M>str«s 
and 


lonan’s  breed  of  hens,  but  on  tne  oioorapny  o.  -a. .....  ...  ft  necessary 

the  guests  that  had  oaten  them,  that  the  youn-man  tound  it  necessary 
to  check^her  vein  and  curtail  her  directions,  by  at  feast  nine-ten 


■i  plififk  her  vein  and  curtail  iier  uirucuuua,  u_y  «it 
« Me  g’s  sauce  for  fowls  was  either  the  national  “drappit  e^,  cgp-saMC, 

1 fofl  Wtfr  or  if  the  fowls  wore  of  a dark  complexion,?, rer^oncf,  as 

their  dinginess.  Touchwood  chose  celery-sauce,  for  fowls,  ai^ 
^ / V77/PP  for  tiirkev*  Jekyll  preferred  lemon-saxicc^  but  often  join 

7 WEE  The  ^ Stuffing  or  forcemeat  for  poultry-  was  Uie  «use 


to  a treaty  on  the  old  basis  ot  the  un  possme,  u 

for  boiled  or  roasted  poultry  or  ''^a' 'vas  a.rr^d  to  be-  Crum 

bread,  two  parts;  suet,  marrow,  or  fresh  Butter,  one  I«rt , “J|tu 

boiled  for  a ininute,  and  very  finely  shred , the  qiiar  . wlSe  to  be 

a teaspoonful  of  lemon-peel  grated,  a sp.ee  aiid  -hole 


a teaspoonful  of  lemon-peel  grated,  allspice  a — „ell 

worked  up  to  a proper  consLstence,  wiUi  t-o  or  - ^ijoppedf^am  or 

beat.”  If  for  rlaslcd  or  boiled  t«>-key.P‘<^Vf.!^^  ME^rsi^e(  stuff 


I Llll^  It**  1 

A common  and  an  approved  smuggling  «-ay  of  boiling  a pullet  or  hoW- 
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9.  TO  BOIL  BACON. 

Bring  slowly  to  boil,  and  simmer  for  at  least  two  hours. 
I When  ready  to  serve,  strip  off  the  rind,  and  dry  the  meat  with 
a redhot  shovel,  or  set  it  in  the  oven  to  dry  up  the  oozing  fat. 
i Strew  bread-raspings  over  it. 

10.  TO  BOIL  A HAM,* 

(See  Curing  Hams,  Section  Salting,  p.  412.) 

A LARGE  ham  is  very  seldom  boiled  all  at  once,  but  whether 
|,  altogether,  or  in  part,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Pork 
E is  so  well  adapted  to  salting,  that  though  kept  for  years,  it  does 
I not  become  so  hard  or  tough  as  beef  or  mutton  would  do  in 
V half  the  time.  The  main  point  is  the  soaking,  which  the  dis- 
i cretion  of  the  cook  must  proportion  to  the  hardness  and  saltness 
of  the  meat.  If  very  old,  briny,  and  dry,  it  will  require  from 
three  to  four  days  to  soften  and  become  mellow.  Place  it  in  a run 
of  water,  if  you  have  the  command  of  one,  or  in  the  trough  of 
a pump-well.  By  probing  the  degree  of  freshness  may  be  as- 
certained. The  night  before  it  is  boiled,  pour  lukewarm  water 
over  it,  scrape  it  very  well,  trim  off  all  rusty  ill-looking  bits. 
Put  it  in  an  oval  kettle  with  plenty  of  water.  Let  it  soak  for 
an  hour  or  two  before  coming  to  the  boil, — then  quicken  the 
boil,  and  skim.  Then  let  it  simmer  slowly  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  for  from  two  to  five  hours,  according  to  the  weight.  When 
done,  pull  off  the  skin  neatly,  and  keep  it  to  cover  the  ham 
when  set  by  cold ; strew  bread-raspings  over  it,  and  place  it  on 
a hot  dish  set  over  the  pot  before  the  fire,  to  brown  and  crisp. 
It  will  crisp  easier  if  put  in  an  oven  to  dry  up  the  oozing  fat. 
Twist  writing  paper  neatly  round  the  shank,  if  not  sawed  off, 
which  is  much  better.  Garnish  if  you  choose  with  greens,  or 
strew  raspings  in  little  heaps  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish ; or  dish 
it  over  dressed  Windsor-beans. — See  Glaring. 

11.  HAM  WITH  MADEIRA. 

The  French  Jambon  Braise. 

Bone  a small  nice  North  of  England  ham.  Saw  off  the 

iotvdie  in  Scotland,  vcas  in  a well-cleaned  haggis-ba|^‘,  which  must  have 
preserved  the  juices  much  better  tlian  a cloth.  In  the  days  of  Popery  and 
good  cheer, — and  they  were  certainly  synonymous,  though  we  do  not  quite 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  Redgill,  that  no  Presbyterian  country  can 
ever  attain  eminence  in  Gastronomy — in  those  days  of  paternosters  and 
venison  pasties,  stoups  of  untaxed  claret  and  oral  confession,  a pullet  so 
treated  was,  according  to  waggish  legends,  the  secret  regale  provided  for 
Mess  John  by  his  fair  penitents. — Vide  Allan  Ramsay’s  “ Monk  and 
Miller'.'!  Wife,”  or  “ Friars  of  Rerwiek also,  “Traditions  of  the 
aeikum,”  and  “ Bughtrigg's  Wife's  Receipt  for  ‘ Ane  capon  stewed  in 
brewis.’  —Butter,  .shred  onions,  and  spice,  were  put  in  the  bag  along  with 
the  lowl,  and  formed  the  sauce,  or  else  oysters  with  their  liiiuor  strained. 

1)  -a”  ^ Hamburgh  or  Westphalia  ham  reoiiiros  longer  soaking  Ilian  one  of 

I Bayonne,  or  one  home-made — W e back  a Westmoreland  or  "i^orkshire  ham 
■ well  lattcncd  ami  properly  cured,  against  all  the  hams  in  the  world P.  T. 
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knuckle,  or  the  ham  may  he  boned  if  wished.  Let  it  soak  if  old 
and  likely  to  be  briny,  and  simmer  it  for  an  hour ; then  dram, 
trim,  and  dry  it.  Lay  it  in  a braising  pan,  or  oval-shaped  nice 
stew-pan  that  will  just  hold  it,  and  in  which  you  have  previ- 
ously put  slices  of  veal,  carrots,  onions,  parsley,  and  spices. 
Pour  in  some  good  broth  (about  a quart)  and  a bottle  of  jNIadeira. 
When  done  for  an  hour  take  off  the  lid,  and  let  the  braise  reduce. 
In  a half-hour  more,  probe  to  try  whether  the  ham  is  done. 
Drain  and  skin,  and  dry  it  in  the  oven.  Glaze  with  veal  gla%e  ; 
serve  the  braise  liquor,  well  reduced,  and  skimmed  as  sauce.— 
Obs.  Ham  may  be  glazed  by  sifting  fine  sugar  over  it,  and  ho 
ing  a redhot  poker  above ; but  sweet  glaze  is,  m our  opinion, 
not  suitable  to  meat  dishes.  The  French  often  serve 
ham  over  spinage,  mashed  turnip,  or  other  vegetables ; but  this 
is  seldom  served  in  England  save  with  Windsor  beans. 


12.  HAM  WITH  WINDSOR  BEANS. 

Boil  the  ham  as  directed  at  No.  10,  and  serve  it, 
and  skinned,  over  Windsor  beans,  boiled  m salt 
tossed  up  in  melted  butter. — Ois.  This,  which  is  jus  ® . 

ham  d V essence,  will  keep  longer  than  a round  of  beef,  and  s an 
excellent  and  serviceable  article  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  m„ht. 
When  cold,  keep  as  directed  for  a salted  round  \\ 

skin  instead  of  cloths.  The  outside  slices  pare  o c 
meat  is  served,  can  be  kept  for  culinary  purposes. 
in  which  the  ham  was  boiled  may  be  strained  ; and  it  you  ma- 
nage to  have  fowls  or  a knuckle  of  veal  dressed  on  the  followm 
day,  the  liquors  may  be  rapidly  boiled  down  '' 

pepper,  mace,  eschalot,  and  herbs,  when  the  resu  « 

Ld  highly-relishing  gravy  for  culinary  purposes.  Or  pea^  an 
carrot  soup  may  be  made  of  these  mixed  liquors.--See  Potted 
Meats,  Pease  Soup,  Ham  roasted,  and  Sandwiches^ 

• Jekyll  was  iatolerably  eloquent  on  ham-saucc,  and 
Touchwood  by  anecdotes  o(  n grand  gourmand  a -"f  f^a- 

who  mirsuinir  the  science  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  soaked  his  tph 
lia  hams  in  Rfiine-wine,  and  baked  them  in  fresh  wine,  with 
if  a ham  is  tolerably  fresh,  it  will  bake  vep'  well. 

..  • 1 7 — ^ A it  1 nv* 


cloth,  with  carrots,  oiuons,  giirhc,  cloves,  bay-ica>c^  i -If 

bjisil.  Wlien  enough  done,  the  cloth  is  tied  more  fini  j,  p i j , 
tim  ham  is  dressed  ms  above,  and  served  on  a napkm.  The  brench  also 
braise  and  roast  hams,  and  have  the  Pate  dc  Jamoon. 
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I 13.  BOILED  BACON,  OB.  POBK. 

[ All  pork  to  be  boiled  should  lie  in  salt  at  least  two  days  prc- 
I vious  to  dressing.  Pork  requires  more  boiling  than  any  other 
( meat.  Small  pork  is  the  most  delicate  to  boil  fresh.  Pork  throws 
t up  a greasy  scum  during  the  whole  process,  which  must  be  con- 
! stantly  removed.  Serve  with  pease-pudding  or  bean-pudding 
( (see  Puddings),  or  parsnips,  boiled  in  the  same  pot.* 

I 14.  A LEG  OF  POBK  TO  BOIL. 

' Choose  a nice,  small,  compact,  well-filled  leg.  Salt  it,  rub- 
i binghard,  lay  it  in  pickle ; and  boil  and  serve  along  with  pease- 
I pudding,  and  savoys  or  green  cabbage. 


j lo,  TO  BOIL  BABBITS,  PAnTBIDGES,  PHEASANTS,  SNIPES,  WILD 
j DUCKS,  AND  OTHEB  GAME. 

I Boil  as  directed  for  chickens,  or  in  fresh  mutton-broth.  For 
I Partridges,  Pheasants,  &c.  use  the  same  sauces  as  directed  for 
them  when  roasted;  garnish  with  crisp  parsley,  slices  of  lemon 
or  ^een  pickles.  -06^.  Though  game  of  all  sorts  is  occasionally 
boiled, Ithe  Committee  of  the  Cleikum  did  not  patronize  this 
mode  of  dressing,  except  for  rabbits.  Stewed  rabbits,  which 
must  be  neatly  trussed,  are  best  smothered  with  a thick,  mild 
omon-sauce,  though  sometimes  a liver-sauce  is  made  thus : Boil 
and  bruise  the  liver;  add  veal  gravy  to  some  of  the  liquor  in 
winch  the  rabbits  were  boiled,  thickened  with  flour,  and  a good 
piece  of  butter,  and  some  parsley  shred  very  fine.  Season  with 
mace  and  allspice.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  Onion-sauce 
IS  also  often  used  for  boiled  goose  and  ducks,  in  preference  to 
less  piquant  compositions.  Rabbits  will  take  a full  hour  of  slow 
boiling ; birds  according  to  their  size— Study  page  73. 


' 16.  TO  BOIL  TBIPE  AND  COW-HEELS. 

Unless  in  country  places,  or  where  families  kill  their  own 
beef,  tripe  is  usually  bought  ready  boiled  at  the  Tripe  or  Cow 

hourfoT’-  ‘‘equires  veij  long  boiling— from  six  to  nine 
hours  of  simmering  by  the  fireside,  or,  as  is  very  good  practice 
where  kitchen-fires  are  gathered,  it  is  left  over  a slow  fire  for  a 


chlrifv"  professionally  devoted  to  benevolence  and  Christian 

cliarity,  made  a long  oration  on  the  value  of  pork  liquor  for  soun  tn  mi 
poor;  chantahle  soup,  economical  .soup,  dealt  out  in  copioui  libafions  tn 

lutchen.  nauseous  to  everv oUiGr  mnnihor rtf + 1 n 

Touchwood  asserted  that  even  Con be7t,  that  ent  nsiasV f 
disclaims  pork  broth.  Redgill  on  this  hard  pus  romWu^^^^^ 
battle-horse.  Dr  ItlTCIIlNEB.—in  vain  - torvvard  his 

the  hogs  got  their  natural  perquisite.  The  liu  loi  of  voi.mI-"''“T 
-sa  t will,  however,  make  tolernhie  iiease-soup  to  ‘ 

relish  of  celery  and  onion  should  be  given.  cUharre  m,  I >dmng 

1.  b.w  „u„  i, 
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CHAT.  I. BOILING. 


whole  nicht.  Tripe  requires  endless  cleaning,  and  is  best  ma- 
mp-ed  at  a river-side.  Afterwards,  to  assist  in  the  cleaning  and 
>blanchin<^,  a piece  of  quicklime  may  be  dissolved  in  tlie 
in  which°it  is  scalded  and  scraped ; but  tripe  so  blanched  wi  1 
become  ill  coloured  in  the  boiling.  Tripe,  like  chickens, 
may  be  whitened  by  rubbing  it  with  lemon-juice,  where  ex^se 
is  no  object.  The  scalding  must  be  frequently  repeated.  When 
bou-bt  in  the  shops,  choose  it  thick,  fat,  and  white,  and  see  that 
it  be  fresh.  The  best  wav  of  keeping  tripe  after  it  is  boiled  to 
Slow  it  to  jelly  in  its  own  liquor.  When  to  be  dressed,  pare  off 
Srfat  and  fUms,  and  wash  it  with  warm  water.  Cut  it  into 
Seces  about  the  size  of  small  cutlets,  and  simmer  in  in*  and 
^ f V till  it  is  Quite  soft  and  tender,  and  the  sauce  thickish. 
p2i  and  boil  a dSzen  white,  firm,  button  onions.  Dish  the  tripe 
ill  a deep  steak-dish  or  small  tureen,  and  put  the  onions  to  it, 

1 • iff  the  surface. skin  if  they  look  black.  JIany  persons 

Kelly  s Sauce.  

« Dr  Redgill  to  the  f 

put  into  the  sauce,  hall  an  ho  quantity  of  mushroom-catsup,  and 

and  whitened  wiUi  , it  is^then  served  either  in  a sauce 

or  strong  white  hroth,  for  old  French  cookery,  the 

UaPonWor  in  s“ce  I ahe  ine  cnllis  with  all  sorts  of 

tripe,  when  hoiled  and  cvit  1 ^ ^ tarra<mn.  hen 

n«d.  addcrf.  «d  U,.  .M. 

Strained  and  poured  th®  ‘npe;  am  the  best  adapt^  for 

The  fat  skinimings  of  Cow-he^s  a ^ ^ 

frying  or  basting  of  the  perfumers  draw  lanffly  upon 

which  IS  sometimes  even  ournea , r«lves’  feet  felly,  so  named,  is 

indeed  h^Jornier ^m^ 

seasoned. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BOASTING. 


‘‘  For  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and  your  sauce, 

Compared  to  the  Beef  of  Old  England  ? 

And  O,  the  Old  English  Roast  Beef!” 

In  a voice  between  whistling  and  singing,  accompanied  by  the 
flourish  of  the  carving-knife,  and  an  occasional  rub  against  the 
steel,  it  was  with  the  above  appropriate  stave  our  brisk  old  Na- 
bob viewed  with  high  satisfaction  the  lordly  sirloin,  of  a deli- 
cate pale  brown,  frosted  as  if  with  seed-pearls,  a labour  of  love 
which  had  occupied  him  for  five  hours,  and  now  smoked  in 
savouriness  on  the  board  of  the  Committee.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  and  while  the  process  w-as  still  fresh  in  his  head, 
after  sundry  disputes  with  Dr  Redgill  on  the  undone  and  the 
overdone,  the  Nabob  dictated  something  like  the  following  dis- 
course on  roasting ; — 

“ No  printed  rules  can  make  a good  roaster.  Practice  and 
vigilant  attention  alone  can  produce  that  rarcL  avis  of  the  kit- 
chen.  In  the  French  kitchen  this  is  a department  by  itself. 
He  who  rules  the  roast  attends  to  that  only. 

“ Choose  your  meat  well,  but  even  then  no  meat  will  roast  to 
advantage  that  is  not  kept  the  proper  length  of  time ; but  this 
in  every  case  must  be  determined  by  the  weather  and  the  age 
of  the  animal.  Two  days  of  hot  weather  is  equal  to  a week  of 
cold  in  rendering  meat  fit  for  the  spit,  or  bien  mortifie. 

“Even  m summer,  by  proper  attention,  meat  will  keep  much 
longer  than  is  generally  supposed.*  Have  the  roast  properly 
jointed,  which  saves  much  mortification  to  the  carver,  and  much 
haggling  and  mangling  of  the  meat.  Let  it  be  well  washed  with 
salt  and  water,  and  dried.  See  that  the  spit  be  brightly  clean. 
It  not,  scour  with  sand  and  water  or  Bath  brick,  and  wipe  with 
a dean  cloth.  If  there  is  too  much  fat,  some  of  it  may  be  pre- 
viously  cut  off  for  dripping  or  puddings.  Cover  the  fat  for  the 
first  hour  with  kitchen-paper,  fastened  on  with  twine.t  A good 

in  spitting  and 

balancing.  In  many  joints,  the  spit  will  run  along  the  stde  of 
the  bone  without  pierdng  the  flesh.  Tie  it,  or  fix  with  screw 

Londoners  often  roast  their  beef  too  soon.  In  the  North  of  Endand 
and  other  places,  the  sirloin  is  freonently  salted,  and  eaten  witli 
and  mustard.  A salted  sirloin  or  lee-  of  mutton  mnv  enf  Ll  1 1 
hut  they  are  undeniably  a relic  of  those  davs  when  t'lm  l°’®''»bly  well; 
killed  his  own  beef  and'^miitten,  an,?hisTdv"'foTnd’it  nTsl” 
joint,  however  long,  to  grace  the  Imlidny,  ^ 

T Hedgill  insisted  upon  a warning:  post  here  no  ...i 

the  eagerness  of  his  appetite,  had  onelay  a 
Rullet,  like  a salmon-hook,  for  a good  ha^tti^ 
queans  had  used  in  skewering  (new  reading,  secukng)  on  the  pajer.  ® 


fll 


CHAP.  11. UOASTINH. 


skewers.  If  much  handled,  baste  the  joint  with  salt  and  water 
nnd  dry  the  dripping-pan,  suffering  the  meat  which 

Si  d7in  a few  seconds  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  before  basting 
with  butter.  If  the  joint  is  not  accurately  balanced,  no  hor  - 

"■°"Sn  roasting,  the  management  of  the  fire  is  half  the  battle. 

T et  the  kitchen  grate  be  thoroughly  raked  out  in  the  mornm  . 
A^mur  betre  the  roast  is  put  down,  make  up  a fire  surted  to 
the  size  of  the  joint ; let  it  be  clear  and  glowing,  and  ^ee  of 

tue  size  oi  I A /„xc/arao- of  wetted  cinders  or  small 

so  that  it  be  not  so  great  ““^rradSt  firef  due  distance, 

a language  that  ™ usually^ allowed  for  roasting, 

the  pound  of  fat  Sft  tLesSn  than  lean,  and  Pork 

bearing  in  mind  that  fat  ^ But,  as  we  said 

and  Veal  longer  than  ^ determined  by  cir- 

of  boiling,  j ^ Jeers  take  longer  than  loins  or  breasts. 

cumstances.  Fillets  and  le  b ^ 

A meat-screen,  the  state  account.  A meat-screen 

thousand  things,  must  j.east.jno-,  and  is  so  generally  useful, 
contributes  so  much  t g , to  find  a place  in  every  family 

that  something  »f  anJ  d»l.es 

that  aspires  to  comio.  t Sii;  by  warding  off 

warm,  “ "^r  Reserves  the  temperature  in  the  region  of  the 
Ss.se  gm;J;‘rS,cs,  a^d  bring  ihrward  tim. 


» A smoke  or  a vwiul-«P 

by  the  Nabob;  l>'‘Sy  may  all  be  em- 

brew  of  sic  newlaiigled  niceties,  with  the  help  of  Dr  Rv.D- 

lOi  1“'-  hr 


leUmwbicbJEKVnn.badcondescen^^^^^^^^ 

Mistress  Dons,  now  quite  reconciled,  has  i • b p C^re  that  ever 

si  ce,  aeclaring  ilU.e  “ most  comforU^  .^s  are 
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: clear  burning  coals,*  supplying  their  place  with  fresh  fuel' 

EWhen  the  meat  is  nearly  done,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
I length  of  time,  and  by  the  steams,  in  the  language  of  the  kit- 
chen, ‘ drawing  to  the  fire,'  the  paper  is  to  be  removed,  a little 
: salt  sprinkled  lightly  over  the  roast,  and  the  spit  so  placed,  that 

[ the  ends  of  the  roast  may  be  browned.  The  meat  must  now 
< be  carefully  basted,  and  may  be  placed  a little  nearer  to  the  fire, 

I if  the  surface  is  not  yet  of  a fine,  clear,  brown  colour.  The 
roast  is  then  frothed,  by  dredging  it  very  lightly  with  well-dried 
B flour  shaken  from  a dredging- box,  somewhat  smaller  in  the 
i holes  than  those  generally  employed. -|-  Fresh  butter  makes  the 
I most  delicate  froth,  but  does  not  improve  the  flavour  of  the 
skin  or  the  appearance  of  the  gravy,  which  ought  at  this  stage 
to  be  sparkling  in  the  dripping-pan,  bright  brown,  and  trans- 
parent as  a Caledonian  topaz.  If  much  flour  is  dredged  on,  let 
it  at  least  have  time  to  get  crisp. 

“Fashion  and  luxury  have  lately  introduced  stall-fed  oxen  and 
overgrown  sheep,  which  are  better  fitted  for  the  tallow-chandler 
than  the  cook.  They  are  indeed  good  for  nothing,  save  to  ob- 
tain premiums  at  cattle-shows,  and  deluge  dripping-pans  with 
liquid  fat.  When  meat  of  this  description  is  to  be  dressed,  it 
is  an  object  of  economy  to  save  the  superfluous  fat,  which  makes 
so  much  of  the  weight.  Besides  what  is  cut  off,  the  dripping- 
pan,  during  the  first  hour  of  roasting,  may  be  emptied  of  its 
oily  contents  once  or  twice,  and  abundance  remain  for  basting. 
Dripping  put  aside  in  this  manner  will  be  much  fitter  for  all 
culinary  purposes,  whether  for  pease-soup,  pie-crust,  or  for  fry- 
ing fish,  than  that  which  has  acquired  a highly  empyreumatic 
taste,  either  from  burning  cinders,  or  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a fierce  heat.  This  disagreeable  flavour  and  the  un- 
salutary  qualities  which  it  betokens,  make  an  epicure  of  any 
delicacy  of  stomach  reject  dripping  with  abhorrence,  for  any 
use  except  frying  fish,  fritters,  patties,  rissoles,  &c.  &c.”  The 
improved  Cleikum  dripping-pan,  from  a drawing  by  Winter- 
blossom,  was  made  of  ample  dimensions,  and  with  high  sloping 
le^es.  It  was  furnished  with  a covered  fountain,  and  a con- 


_ departments  of  domestic  life,  save  the  management  of  iitchen- 

nres,  there  is  at  least  a plausible  show  of  attention  to  economy  among 
servants.  There  the  waste  is  wanton,  wilful,  and  enormous,  whether  cook- 
ing  be  going  forward  or  not.  “ The  waste  of  fuel,”  says  Count  Riimford 
which  arises  from  making  liquids  boil  unnecessarily,  or  when  nothing 
More  IS  necessary  than  merely  to  keep  them  boiling  hot,  is  enormous  I 
have  iiot  a doubt,  that  half  the  fire  used  in  kitchens,  public  and  private  in 
the  whole  world,  is  wasted  precisely  in  this  manner.”  What  would  Count 
Rumford  say  to  great^res  for  doing  nothing  ? To  convince  a regular  cook 
or  even  a kitchen-maid,  that  she  does  not  know  how  to  manage  her  fire  is’ 
we  confps, quite  hopeless;  but  surely  something  might  be  made  hy  proper 

article  of  such  serious  LnL- 
olWing.  " economized  by  steaming  processes 

neler  h*"  Toycmvoou’s  best  drcdging-box  ami  that  of  his 

pepper-box  were  precisely  the  same, 


P 


iluit  to  allow  the  f^Perfluous  dripping  to  be 

Tn  the  Cleikura  kitchen  the  dripping  ^ ,c  jf  meat 

for  tureuse.  (See  C/an^ed  a 

is  at  all  of  good  quality,  and  best  sauce  that 

plentiful  supply  of  ^y,ieh  flows  from  the  meat,  the 

can  accompany  it.  i 8 > repeated  experiments,  is  a 

best  addition,  as  has  b®®"  ™ ■ Xg  full  for  ten  pounds) 

very  little  boihng  water  (a  large  ^ ^3  ^,th. 

and  salt,  poured  J browned  outside  under 

drawn,. nd  then 

parts  of  the  roast,  lo  a little  thin  melted 

Scanty  which  will  sometimes  be  the  ca  > navies.  The  assets 
butter  may  be  added  in 

for  roasts  should  be  flows  from  young 

as  well  as  neatness.  The  jelly  ^r  y be  carefully  preserved, 

meats,  the  very  essence  of  me^  3 m enrich  sauces, 

IT.  TO  ^OAST  ASinnoiN  OFnnnr.^  ^ 

Study  the  above  of  all  elementary  culinary 

IroUing,  roasting  is  the  f f3;"a^ried  accordingly- 

processes : and  when  well  done,  a tolerable  made- 

tion  may  teach  even  a bung  . ^ygd,  disguised,  or  altered. 
dish,  which,  if  ^‘^f^f^R^ctice^can  make  a dexterous 
But  care  alone  and  a b^Ue  p « horseradish,  fine^ 

Roast  Budf  is  and  it  is  seiw^ 

scraped,  and  laid  pudding  and  borsemdish- 

with  Yorkshire  pudding,  or  + as  it  is  commonly 

sauce.t  f^nder-loin,  or  Rngnsii  sm  ,+ 


chap.  II.— roasting. 


UCe.T  ■*■  mnucf  ^ ^ 


venisoti)  r'l  nipikum  with  unanimous  ^av  of  his  tri- 


ri  nsedl  te  Si  sEclfi  ^ 


“ lorscradi^  .j? VorUU«  P“''f 

”.!^ho  looked  despoiled  ofhis  dn;my  the  ancient  custom  to 

- sidoin  as 

ciUio?au>ycr’s')ita»dflwc/c/A^. 
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I called  in  the  northern  division  of  the  island,  is  by  some  esteemed 
I the  most  delicate.  To  this  the  carver  must  attend,  and  also  to 
I the  equitable  distribution  of  the  fat  Cold  roast  beef  is  very  ge- 
[ nerally  liked ; but  it  may  be  warmed  in  various  ways.  Slices 
I may  be  warmed  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  served  with  some  of  the 
j grravy  also  warmed,  and  seasoned  rather  highly  with  pepper  and 
( salt,  anchovy,  eschalot,  or  a teaspoonful  of  eschalot  vinegar. 

I Cold  beef  may  also  be  dressed  as  Olives,  or  as  a Fricassee,  Cecils, 
Sanders,  Bubble  and  Squeak,  &c. — See  Made-Dishes  of  Beef, 
p.  230,  and  French  Cooherij  of  Beef,  p.  283. 

N.  B. — French  cooks  saw  off  the  large  bones,  sprinkle  the 
! Sirloin  with  olive  oil,  and  lay  sliced  onions  and  bay  leaves  over 
i it,  and  leave  it  thus  some  days  before  roasting. — They  serve  it, 
when  roasted,  with  sauce  hachee,  that  is,  chopped  gherkins, 
mushrooms,  capers,  and  an  anchovy  thrown  into  a brown  sauce. 
Sirloin  is,  we  think,  better  ordered  at  home.  The  French  also 
braise  the  Sirloin,  but  their  beef  is  sometimes  so  lean  as  to  re- 
quire this. 


18.  TO  ROAST  RIBS  of  BEEF. P.  W.,  ESQ. 

This  piece  of  beef  is  garnished,  and  served  with  the  same 
accompaniments  as  the  Sirloin.  Both  the  Ribs  and  the  inside 
part  of  a large  Sirloin  may  be  dressed  in  a more  elaborate  way 
p follows:— Cut  out  the  ribs;  beat  the  meat  flat  with  a roll- 
ing-p*n  ; lay  it  to  soak  in  vinegar  and  wine  for  a night ; cover  it 
with  a rich  forcemeat,  made  of  minced  veal,  suet,  grated  ham, 
lemon-peel,  and  mixed  spices.  Roll  it  tightly  up,  fixing  with 
small  skewers  and  tape,  and  roast,  basting  constantly  with  wine 
and  butter.  Froth  with  fresh  butter,  and  serve  with  Venison^ 
sauce  (See  Sauces.)— Obs.  A fillet  of  the  loin,  larded,  mari- 
naded, and  roasted,  makes  a handsome  French  dish,  served  with 
J-omata-sauce,  or  some  substitute,  as  cucumber-sauce. 


I^OAST  a leg  or  haunch  of  mutton. P.  S.  T.,  ESQ. 

(See  French  Coolcery  of  Mutton,  which  is  well  worth  attention.) 

roas.ted  may  be  kept  longer  than 
tbp  r.°"  boiling,  as  the  colour  is  of  less  importance.  Cut  out 
xempp^fL  “long  the  back-bone,  which  taints  so  early; 

ond  In  and  in  the  folds 

and  doublings  of  the  meat,  and  below  the  flap.  This  and  every 

ner  Uli7pb  be  lightly  dusted  with  flour  or  with  pep- 

per, which,  by  excluding  the  external  air  and  keeping  off  flies 
helps  to  preserve  the  meat,  and  can  be  taken  off  in  the  washS 
previous  to  roasting.  A leg,  a chine,  a saddle,  a loin,  a brTast  I 
ehouldet,  and  the  haunch  or  gigot,  are  the  roasting  pieces  of  mut 
ton.  Joint  the  roast  well,  whatever  be  the  piect^  Most  of  the 

Should  be  papered  at  first,  to  preserve  the  kidney-fat.  A modern 

aripping.pa„,Uich,  in  h;^! 


gg  CHAV.  II. — BOASTING. 

roast  renuires  a rather  quick  fire  to  concentrate  its 
- • onion-sauce,  cucumber-sauce,  and  currant-jelly,  are  or- 

■■’wpA  in  soTe  Cookery  Books  to  be  served  with  roast  mutton  ; 
hut  a iuicy  leg  of  mutton  requires  no  sauce  save  its  own  gravy. 

^A  o^hK  roasted  as  above,  tying  it  to  the  spit.  Some  good 

^ > rooks  serve  roast  mutton  on  French  beans  BtewecUn 

^ '■'l  irrwith  a couple  of  onions  cut  in  dice  and  fried.  The 
good  stock,  with  p of  themountam- 

crowherry  ^akes  a good  sauce  for  venison  or  mountain 

ash,  as  a thick  J y,  yVpose  in  Sweden.  Some  modern 

mutton,  an*!  gg^  fjuit’^jellies  with  animal  food  as  not 

gourmands  consid  obsolete  barbarisms  of 

"""ill  .“others  cLIider  hot  red  currant  jelly  indispensable^ 

N J 1-Potatoes  browned  in  the  dripping-pan,  or  a plain  po- 
..Sding  placed  below  the  Mpgng Sh“p  U 
rETp'p-rd  •:S:p?nil^t!-Se.  of  Mo. 

ton,  p.  250. 

20  TO  BOAST  A SUCKING  PIG.— BY  DB  BEDGILL. 

A snCKinn  ' »»Xt"™ri«“of 
natural  enemies  on  th  which  every  gourmand, 

are  in  brotherhood  here-  The  age  on 

■whether  insular  or  con  ™ ^ of  other  flesh,  in  this 

to  double  that  numbe  . feet,”  as  a corre- 

delicate  it_there  is  hut  one  step  between  the  gully 

spending  member  calls  j^^^yfo^  In  short,  he  must  be 

of  the  ^otcher  an  y^  ggoer  he  is  roasted  and  eaten,  the  bet- 

mr  is  lie  relished  by  those  in  tl^^o^^ecmh  ^ ^Id! 

Hr  TheTiiltnrd  from^lio  i'ait.  »"d  the  entrails  taken  out, 

. Dr  Itenoii-i.,  ‘'‘r6'',7*£|,]’"p"ifC^ 

and  entertaining  a loyal  and  jnm  the  method  which  that 

^ansed  when  Touchwood^  bolung-recom- 

demagogue— intallible  in  hog  s tte  , „o,-kers ; “ And  why  not,  said  the 

mends  first  method”  (scalding),  says  Cobbet'^ 

FJaboh,  “ ot  sucklings  ? u ,t  loose  and  flab- 

‘ ‘ slackens  the  skin,  “P®"®.  f ‘ .“LPgair  The  second  (singling)  tightens 
by,  by  drawing  out  the  roots  of  « &c.  This  is  said 

the  skin  in  every  part,  , it  was  for  talent  like  Dr  Reiigii.e  s 

in  reference  to  hacon,  no  crackling  Is  all  mall,  this 

to  apply  It  to  young  pigs.  In  a l b president,  with  a mean- 

burning  j.roee.ss  surely  " J o„ctor  was  incapable  where  pig  of 
Tiess  oi  icttlousy  ot  ^^luch  tnc  Imd  indeed  kept  tins  im* 

which  he  was  himself  to  pnrlake  was  con  , smoking 

rortaiit  information  secret  triumph,  to  the  singwii.^ 

In  the  platter;  he  then  rcleried,  «ith  mai  ^^^sel  it  would 

of  sheep's  head,  r^soning  on  what  a the  Doctor's  chog 

make  if  saiUled.  The  moisture  might  say.  ” in  the 

as  he  viewed  his  savoury  charge  icimsing,  as 
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the  pig  must  be  well  washed  in  cold  water.  Cut  off  the  feet  at 
the  first  joint,  loosening  and  leaving  on  the  skin  to  turn  neatly 
over.  He  is  now  ready  for  the  stuffing.  For  this,  take  a half 
ounce  of  mild  sage,  and  a couple  of  young  onions  parboiled; 
chop  these  very  fine,  add  a cupful  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  two 
ounces  of  good  butter,  and  a high  relish  of  pepper  and  salt.  Sew 
the  slit  neatly  up  (this  the  Doctor  did  with  his  own  hands), 
and  baste  first  with  brine,  then  with  the  best  fresh  butter  or 
salad  oil,  if  you  would  have  the  crackling  crisp,  which  is  the 
true  and  only  test  of  a well-roasted  pig.  Some  cooks  tie  up  the 
butter  in  a bit  of  muslin,  and  diligently  rub  the  crackling  with 
this;  others  anoint  that  substance  with  a bunch  of  feathers  or 
paste-brush  to  keep  it  constantly  moist;  others  again  smear  it 
with  beat  white  of  eggs.  A pig-iron,  or  some  ingenious  substi- 
tute, must  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  grate,  part  of  the  time, 
to  prevent  the  middle  regions  of  the  animal  from  being  scorched 
before  the  extremities  are  enough  done.  The  legs  must  be 
trussed  back  to  allow  the  inside  to  be  roasted.  For  sauce — clear 
beef  or  veal  gravy,  with  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and,  if  approved,  a 
little  of  the  stuffing  stirred  into  the  sauce-tureen. — Ohs.  Apple- 
sauce and  currant-sauce  are  still  served  with  roast  pig ; but  sweet 
Muces  for  animal  food  are  every  day  losing  favour,  if  not  place. 
FiVen  currant-jelly-sauce  and  venison,  which  were  heretofore 
wnsidered  one-aud-indivisible,  are  now  often  seen  disjoined. 

he  taste  of  the  age  is  decidedly  for  the  pungent,  the  sharp,  the 
piquant,  and  the  sub-acid.  Another  favourite  sauce  is  the  liver 
and  brains,  the  forcemeat,  and  a few  sprigs  of  sage,  chopped  and 
boiled  up  m the  gravy.  In  Scotland,  where  the  pig  is  too  often 
dished  whole,  the  brains  cannot  be  obtained  to  enrich  the  sauce, 
which  along  with  the  trouble  given  to  the  carver,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Club  a capital  objection  to  this  mode  of  dish- 
fU®'  . j tbe  pig  is  generally  cut  off  the  spit  down 
the  middle  on  both  sides ; the  head  is  cut  off  and  divided, 
and  the  jaws  are  stuck  up  on  each  side  for  ornament,  instead  of 
the  pippin  which  was  wont  of  old  to  be  stuck  in  the  crinnino- 
SonhM  Roast  pig,  when  not  liked  cold” 

S '"“'•"led  i"  “ strained  sauce 

made  of  thin  melted  butter,  flour,  sweet  herbs,  chopped  inush- 


cnspness  of  his  beauty,”  was  arrested  in  his  course.  But  between  a sino-ed 
pig  m prospect,  and  a scalded  pig  o„  the  table,  ready  roasted,  sauL!cS 
Img,  stuihug  al  alike  inviting,  the  Doctor  did  not  long  hesitate  This 
was  a pig  ol  twelve  days  old,  a cross  of  the  Chinese;  there  were  still  six  of 
the  farrow  remaining/ and,  reso  viiu''  to  accent  of  his  slnm,..!.’  j ® 

.1 .1,,  i,.„d..r„co'i'.ETV, 

rn^t  on  one  of  the  other  younglings ; so  that  point  will  bo  asMrtainw  in 
tiine  for  some  future  edition  of  this  our  mamml.  asceriainea  m 

N.  B — Kvory  cook  should  be  made  aware  flnf  K,r  : i-» 

and  fowls,  she  not  only  removes  the  downy  feathers  hni  ^ uckens 

the  flesh,  and  tenacity  to  the  skin;  and  Z^t  hfraw  Hd  t>  “ 
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rooms,  and  a bay-leaf,  or  in  broth  so  seasoned,  or  in  JBechamel. 
He  may  be  baked — See  No.  37. 

For  an  excellent  way  of  dressing  pig,  see  French  Cookery 
also  Scotch  receipt.  National  Dishes. 

21.  TO  BOAST  A HAUNCH  OB  SHOULDER  OF  VENISON  THE 
ENGLISH  MODE. — BY  H.  J.,  ESQ..t 

The  meat  may  be  kept  from  ten  to  twenty  days  by  proper 
care,  and  by  observing  the  precautions  formerly  recommended 
for  preserving  mutton.  When  to  be  used,  clean  it  without  much 
wetting,  with  a sponge  dipped  in  lukewarm  water.  Unless 
venison  \sjat  it  is  useless  to  roast  it : and  in  roasting,  the  main 
object  is  to  preserve  the  fat.  For  this  purpose,  butter  or  rub 
over  with  salad  oil  a large  sheet  of  kitchen  paper,  tie  it  over  the 
fat,  and  butter  it  on  the  outside  once  more.  Have  ready  rolled 
a paste  of  flour  and  water,  to  the  thickness  of  a half  inch,  on 
another  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  this  cover  the  first  paper.  Tie 
the  whole  firmly  on,  and  pour  plenty  of  melted  butter  over  the 
outside  paper  to  prevent  it  from  catching  to  the  fire.  Baste 
constantly,  and  keep  up  the  fire,  which  must  be  a strong, 
clear  sirloin  fire,  to  penetrate  through  the  incasements,  and 
roast  the  haunch.  Venison  is  rather  preferred  underdone 


• The  illustrious  members  of  the  Caveau  Moderne,  the  most  distin- 
guished gourmet  and  gourmand  association  in  the  world  (previous  to  the 
establishment  of  our  Cleikum  Club),  steep  their  pig  in  fresh  water  for  four 
hours;  baste  him  with  a bouquet  of  sage  dipf^d  in  olive  oil;  and  for 
ing  use  fine  herbs  minced,  stewed  in  lemon-juice,  and  about  a pound  of 
fresh  butter.  This,  though  a French,  is  no  bad  receipt. — P.  T 

+ WINTEBBLOSSOM  and  Jekyll,  both  men  of  family  and  fasliion,  the 
former  of  whom  had  for  forty  years,  by  one  means  or  other,  contrived  “ to 
sit  at  good  men’s  feasts,”  took  the  lead  h re.  “ Notliing,”  said  Jekyll, 
“ can  be  more  delicious  tlian  a fat  buck  from  an  English  park,  a ‘ hart  of 
grease,’  in  the  proper  season.  It  is  food  for  heroes  and  princes  ; but,  with 
the  good  leave  of  our  hostess,  this  ‘ doe  or  roe,  or  hart  or  hind’  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian forest,  would  please  me  fully  better  bounding  on  its  native  hills 
than  smoking  on  this  board.  For  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year  these  wild 
animals  are  as  sinewy,  lean,  and  dry  as  the  stalkers  who  pursue  them. 
Roast  it  will  not, — this  meagre  hard  meat.  Willi  all  ajmliances  to  boot,  it 
makes  but  indifferent  pasty;  but  after  a long  morning  of  shooting,  or  for  a 
dejeuner  d la  fourchette,  I have  found  a fricassee  of  it  cleverly  to^ed  up 
what  yon  Scots  call  venison  collops.  Mistress  Dods, — very  tolerable 

eating.”  .,-r  i-  i 

“ And  what  you  Englishcrs  lick  your  lips  after,”  said  Meg,  not  a little 
offended.  “ I have  had  but  little  handling  of  English  fallow  deer;  but  as 
gude  venishon,  haunch  and  shoutber,  neck  and  brisket,  has  been  r^tM  m 
ray  father’s  kitchen  as  o’er  coost  horn  orcloot  in  an  English  policy  (jiark)— 
set  them  up !” 

“ For  my  own  private  eating,”  said  TOUCHWOOD,  « leg  of  five-year- 
old  heath  wether  muttoii  before  all  the  venison  in  the  world;  but  on  oc- 
casions of  high  festival,  this  aristocratic  dish  is  indispensable  to  the  fwls 
who  preside  and  the  knaves  who  iKirtnke : — so  alxiut  it.  Captain.  1 he 
dfee  wo  leave  to  you  and  Winteublossom  ; the  utile  is  my  own  pecu- 
liar province.” 
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[i  than  overdone,  as  its  flesh  is  naturally  dry.  A large  haunch 
j;  may  be  allowed  from  four  to  five  hours,  when  wrapped  in  paste, 
f A half  hour  before  it  is  ready  it  must  be  carefully  unswaddled, 
i.  placed  nearer  the  fire,  basted  with  fresh  butter,  and  lightly 
[I  dredged  with  flour,  to  brown  and  froth.  For  sauce, — Curran t- 
t jelly  melted  in  port  wine,  or  jelly  roughed  in  a sweetmeat 
i glass,  is  still  usually  served. — Obs.  A glass  or  two  of  claret,  with 
three  times  that  quantity  of  gravy  made  of  venison  or  mutton, 

I and  a small  glassful  of  raspberry  vinegar,  all  very  hot,  was  the 
\ sharp  sauce  most  relished  by  our  Club ; or  a plain  sharp  sauce 
^ made  of  white-wine  vinegar  or  lemon  and  the  finest  lump- 

sugar,  heated  together  in  a small  stone  jar. 
t This  is  the  best  mode  of  roasting  venison  where  expense  is 

II  not  grudged.  In  ordinary  cases  the  paste  may  be  dispensed 
with, — a double  paper  will  be  suflScient.  The  shoulder,  breast, 
and  neck,  are  all  roasted  ; but  the  latter  is  much  better  dressed 
as  a pasty  or  as  soup. — See  Venison  Pies. 

At  small  genuine  gourmand  parties,  as  the  venison  fat  freezes, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  cut  off  small  slices  o?fat  and  lean,  and  heat 
them  in  a silver  dish  over  a spirit-lamp.  Venison  is  thus  re- 
warmed in  perfection. 

22.  TO  ROAST  RED  DEER  OB  ROE. BY  P.  W.,  ESQ.* 

Season  the  haunch  highly,  by  rubbing  it  well  with  mixed 
spices.  Soak  it  for  six  hours  in  claret,  and  a quarter  pint  of  the 
best  vinegar,  or  the  fresh  juice  of  three  lemons;  turn  it  fre- 
quently, and  baste  with  the  liquor.  Strain  the  liquor  in  which 
the  venison  was  soaked ; add  to  it  fresh  butter  melted,  and  with 
this  baste  the  haunch  during  the  whole  time  it  is  roasting.  Fif- 
teen minutes  before  the  roast  is  drawn  remove  the  paper,  and 
froth  and  brown  it  as  directed  in  other  receipts.  For  sauce, — 
Take  the  contents  of  the  dripping-pan,  which  will  be  very  rich 
and  highly  flavoured ; add  a half  pint  of  clear  brown  gravy, 
drawn  from  venison  or  full-aged  heath  mutton.  Boil  them  up 
together  ; skim,  add  a teaspoonful  of  v/alnut-catsup,  and  pour 
the  same  round  the  roast.  Instead  of  the  walnut-catsup,  lemon- 
juice  or  any  of  the  flavoured  vinegars  most  congenial  to  venison, 
and  to  the  taste  of  the  gastronome,  may  advantageously  be  sub- 
stituted.F — See  Made-Dishes  oj"  Venison,  256,  257,  258. 


• This  was  one  ol'  those  original  receipts  on  which  our  old  beau  plumed 
himsell  not  a little.  This  mode  of  dressing  venison,  he  said,  had  been  in- 
vented by  the  Master  of  the  Kitcuen  to  Mary  of  Guise  and  had 

been  ever  since  preserved  a profound  secret  by  the  noble  family  of  M 

till  the  late  Earl  communicated  it  to  himself.  ’ 

t After  the  third  venison  dinner,  it  was  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
Club,  that  It  IS  downright  idiocy,  a wanton  and  profligate  sacrifice  of  the 
palate  and  the  stomach  to  tlie  vanity  of  the  eye,  to  roast  venison  when  ii 
13  mtjat,  while  so  many  more  nutritious  and  palatable  modes  of  cookery 
may  be  employed,  in  soup,  pasty,  or  civet.  See  page  257. 
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1 23.  TO  BOAST  VEAL. — P.  S.  T.,  PSQ. 

Som'  0™  iSed  <.p  »iS.  yolk  of  egB  into  the  .hope 

ofTJons’S^  then  parboiled,  and  fried  and  browned  below 

£1“.,  .„?d’,.ined  and  o.r.ed 
‘ry"SSnfyt’'.?e,l  J„'„rr/«ton.ion  .0  the  s.te  of 


the  fire.$ 


24.  LOIN  AND  BREAST  OF  VEAL. 


Often  stuffed  ; and  the  stuffing  reqi^ 

marrow,  or  butter,  . . masted' with  the  caul  on  till 

for  the  fillet,  hreas  preserves  and  enriches  the 

nparlv  CllOUsll  donG,  wllicn,  bot  p rtYilw 

r«.  le?™  these  roasts  with  ihett  own  gravy  only. 

25.  TO  ROAST  LAMB. 

ofw'gr/orf^ihoilbTrho'^^^ 

” ■ "■*• 

bit  of  the  Parisian  ep'«ire.  „eat  measure  to  the  genius  and  invenUon 

4-  Forcemeat  must  be  left  ;t  may,  in  tlie  exercise  of  good 

of  The  cook.  Like  spicenes  and  se^on^  ^JuTd^diat  it  is  intended  To  en- 
discretion,  he  used  ad  „,>tiie  more  insipid  meats.  Relislung 

rich  and  give  piquance  to  nm  comixisilion  of  forcemeat,  .such  as 

ingredients  of  all  kinds  „vsters,  caviare,  anchovy,  sweet  herbs, 

grated  ham  or  beef,  1 j mofells,  currie  powder,  cayenne,  &c.  &o. 

eschalot,  mushrooms,  truffles,  a a pKiil  roASIcr,  and 

« Plodding  P«'-severance,  said  . EK  comiiounder  of  a made-dish  ; but 
careful  observance  of  rules  a 1 

the  true  maker  ot  forcemeat,  J*'®  . ,„ost  delicate  rart  of  this  roast. 

+ “ A bit  ol  the  brown  is  StuaUaX^s  veal,  that  the 

It  was  with  this,  liberally  supplied  r „|.pU,aicCwS  but  actuallv  gained 
demagogue  Wilkes  not  only  d>at®f  Hi'chard 

•ore^LlfflV“A°^^^^^ 

veal  with  slices  ot  lemon — 1 .I. 
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even  coarser  than  a three  months’  pig.  Larah,  like  pig,  and 
indeed  all  young  meat,  should  not  be  long  kept,  if  the  flavour 
and  juices  are  to  be  obtained  in  perfection  ; time  to  cool  is  con- 
sidered quite  sufficient  by  knowing  gourmands.  It  is  true,  the 
fibre  will  be  thready,  but  the  juices  and  flavour  will  be  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  lamb  killed  for  days.  Lamb  is  sometimes 
roasted  in  a side,  or  in  a saddle.  In  roasting  the  hind-quarter, 
the  flap  of  the  loin  may  be  stuffed,  using  the  superfluous  fat  for 
the  forcemeat.* 

Sauce. — The  gravy  which  flows  from  the  meat,  with  about  a 
wine  glass  full  of  boiling  water  and  a little  salt,  run  through  the 
spit-hole,  and  Mint-sauce.  Serve  salad,  spinage,  French  beans, 
cauliflower,  or  green  pease  with  lamb  ; garnish  with  crisp  pars- 
ley, or  sprigs  of  cauliflower.  The  fore-quarter  may  be  lightly 
jointed.  Lamb  must  be  well  done.  This  and  the  shank  or 
knuckle  of  all  roasts,  or  of  a ham,  ought  to  have  a fringe,  or  plain 
piece  of  writing  paper,  twisted  neatly  round  it,  as  the  bare  stump 
looks  ungainly.  When  the  shoulder  is  removed,  the  carver  is 
expected  to  squeeze  a lemon,  or  to  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  the 
ribs,  or,  if  necessary,  to  put  in  a little  melted  butter ; and  to 
press  the  parts  together  to  obtain  gravy.  N.  B. — A friend,  who 
admires  French  cookery,  recommends  a maitre  d'hotel  sauce  to 
be  served  under  roast  lamb.  In  Parisian  cookery  the  lean  parts 
of  the  lamb  have  thin  slices  of  bacon  papered  over  them  while 
roasting.  When  done,  the  shoulder  is  lifted  near  the  breast  so 
as  not  to  be  perceptible,  and  a maitre  d’hotel  sauce  is  slipped  in. 
A clear  gravy  is  served  in  the  dish,  and  the  larded  parts  are 
glazed.  British  lamb  does  not  require  larding. 


26.  TO  ROAST  PORK. DR  R. 

Pork  takes  more  of  the  fire  than  any  other  kind  of  meat. 
Choose  It  young,  short  in  the  shank,  fine  in  the  grain,  and 
thick  but  smooth  in  the  skin.t  Cut  a hole  in  the  knuckle, 

nonrh'”'*  Scottish  practice,  which  Meg  Dods  called  “inakin’  a 

Redgill,  who  patronized  all  receptacles  for  forcemeat, 
^^inTerZ.P^‘=^‘‘=  “hind-quarter  Sf  lamb  should  never 

nft  bAnn  f “ powc/i .”  This  protuberance  must 

mtht  ® f “ to  the  e^,_an  organ  that 

tl  ^'ffsatly  consulted  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  table. 
“Open  the  mouth,  and  shut  the  eyes,”  the  maxim  of  a great  mo^rn  el 
tronome,  had  certainly,  Winteurlossom  said,  been^ sto  eTfrlm 
luxurious  picture  of  the  Gude  Wife  of  Auchtermiichty’s  Sow  :-!l 
“ And  aye  scho  winked  and  aye  scho  drank,” 

Both  Touchwood  and  Redgill  rebuked  the  old  l,n»n  iv,  u • • 
verent  sally  against  an  authority  tor  which  the  Ktier  nnt 
profound  respect,_to  wit,  Dr  /.  I cimneI  entertained  the  most 

has  been  feil  on  drenches  of  harley-mL  a^  kitHmn  ? '^'“eh 

soonny  pork  is  to  increase  the  /urr.! 

Jau/ie  cw/i/a;Rc,  therelbre  we  say-stwf/ I?  X,  "oids,  that  delicious 

D 2 
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„iOen  it  wi*  the  finger,  and  a.nff  rpte 

the  -wiih  fresh  butter  tied  up  in  a mushn  rag. 

or  sweet  crackling  ?rom  blistering,  and  to 

this  frequently  p The  cracklin'’'  must  be  scored  into 

make  it  crisp  and  brown.  jone;  but  unless 

diamonds  twenty  minute  shrivelled,  the  scoring  need 

itlook/.ae.i»»A  .n^  o-^^^^^^^^  ^ „„.a  1„ 

not  go  deep.  T-  he  roast  p,tine  and  to  the  appearance. 

stripes,  with  g^ge  to  the  basting.  We  only  re- 

Some  cooks  add  pulverizeu  S , • p requires  a more 

commend  this  in  roasting  the  griskin.  „e- 

pungent  sauce  J/.(vVlike  better,  or  sauce  Robert; 

casionally  used.  Omon-sau^  Redgill  s sauce  for  pork,  goose, 
but  confidently  recommend  D pe^ns  or  pease-pud- 

duck,  or  rabbit.  (So® -Sawc^,  2 •)  r p j^iyrade 

ding  are  served  withj-oas  pork^  when  the  real 

under  a roast  chine.  made  by  skinning  a half-grown 

Club  countenanced  no  counterfeits. 


27.  TO  BOAST  TUBKEY,  FOWLS,  AND  GAME. 

A TUBKEY  will  keep  totay!  if  drawn,  hung  m 

they  will  keep  much  ^ong  > seasoned  with  pepper  in  the 


« So  dexterously,  and  "'j*  ^"f  e^cepr  tlTneTlighU  wluch 

Mistress  Donscarry^^^^^^^^^^  of  siumgs,^±Zfl^. 


ihat  she 


GILL, 
compositioi 


sKmotUed  with  Zaute 

«7nfed  “a^rapeo’a  h-nemlly 

spicy  fruit  being,  instead  of  a 1^^  blue  clotli  lockets, 

tiie  depths  and  iabyrinths  ot  ^^ose  siro  g,  aje  a cata- 

1.- „r  niiiltilarious  contents  -.Unr  turkey  stufiKns: 


r/’Sb=of  these  s a 

welting,  of  whose  mulUlarious  ‘-"'hnnts  ^ stuffing 

Wue.^  “ Oysters ! oysters !.  madan. , th^^^  ^ruffes  et  a 

■worUi  the  attention  ot  a Cliristian  ea  . spirit  of  contradiction, 

T/o-oX,”  said  TOUCHWOOD,  animated  hv  Bm 

la  tnoenc,  r ,i;„„i„v;mr  his  science.  ^ .^1  c„.l.  iLo  mixture 


i^d  the  ambition  of  displaying  his  sriniw^pp^  mature 

1 /innod  the  same  quanUty  oi  rasped  fat  stuff  tlie  turkey,  and  give  ' 
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pheasants,  &c.  should  all  be  drawn,  especially  when  the  birds 
are  old) ; press  down  the  breast-bone  even  more  than  in  a fowl, 
to  make  the  bird  look  plump  ; be  careful,  in  drawing,  to  pre- 
serve the  liver  whole,  and  not  to  break  the  gall-bag.  For 
ing-  to  fill  the  craw,  take  a breakfast  cup  full  of  bread  finely 
grated,  two  ounces  of  minced  beef-suet,  or  marrow,  a little 
parsley  parboiled  and  finely  shred,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon-peel 
grated,  a few  sprigs  of  lemon-thyme,  a little  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Mix  the  whole  well  in  a mortar,  with  a couple  of 


quarter  of  a pound  of  ham,  or  of  pork  sausage  well  grated  or  pounded,  a 
little  basil  and  parsley,  mace,  pepper,  salt,  our  friend  Meg’s  nutmuff,  and 
a good  piece  of  butter  ; stuff  and  tie  the  bird  at  neck  and  vent : — roast  him, 
and  tell  me  how  you  like  him.  For  sauce,  the  remaining  chestnuts  chop- 
ped and  stirred  in  a thickened  strong  gravy,  with  a glass  of  old  Sherry  or 
Madeira.  Garnish  with  sliced  orange.  This,  sir,  is  a turkey  for  you ; or, 
better  still,  a roast  turkey,  with  rolls  of  sausage  fried,  or  sausage  balls 
served  with  it, — ‘ an  Altlerman  in  chains,’  as  those  waggish  rogues,  the 
London  sturdy  beggars,  call  it, — their  favourite  regale  at  the  close  of  a 
prosperous  day.”  Redgill  despised  the  chestnut  receipt ; but  Turkey 
and  sausage,  the  ambrosia  of  the  bousing  ken,  seemed  worthy  of  an  epi- 
cure s senous  investigation ; so  tlie  next  bird  was  ordered  to  be  dressed 
beggar -fashion. 

"’kj'j  Dame,”  said  J EKYLL,  as,  thrown  hack  in  his  chair,  he 

eyed  tlie  roasted  turkey  with  a languid  air  of  half-affected  disgust, “ Why 

produce  the  unhappy  bubbly-jock  with  his  head — forty  mortal  gashes  upon 
It  tucked  under  his  wing,  while  his  gizzard  and  liver,  larger  than  life, 
grace  his  other  fin  ? This  affair  of  dining,  after  all,  has  its  bilise-  Or 
wny  tliose  rough-footed  Scots,”  pointing  to  a brace  of  moorfowl,  “ in  their 
spurs  and  pantaloons,  with  their  pretty  innocent  heads  tucked  under  then- 
arms,  like  that  of  St  Denis  in  tlie  pictures  of  a book  of  miracles  ?— nay, 
worse  I protest, ’and  he  lifted  his  eye-glass,_“  here  too  are  ducks,  if 
1 don  t mistake ; but  indeed  there  is  no  mistaking — miserable  amphibiae  ! 
their  salron  wel>feet  drawn  up,  and  spread  in  such  goodly  sort,  as  if  in 
j?!  pfi°ed  patrons,  Drs  KrrCHiNER  and  TuussleR, 

fonTof  fi'iem^”*^  **^*^*^  roasted  delicately  crisp,  as  some  people  are  very 

indGn"!?*^  Turkey’s  head,  Captain  Jackall  !”  broke  forth  Meg,  with 
ndignant  astonishmen,_“  A roasted  Turkey!  Do  you  tak’  us  for  born 

liEDmEr^i  ““f  Cut  off  the  heads,”  responded 

yourself.”  ’ • Surely,  my  young  friend,  you  forget 

Le-innimrnf  tu  ^ hearty  dining  Churchman,  had,  since  the 

“ wit^  tii  ? Revolution,  seen  but  too  much  of  this  innovating 

Cte  its  d;valr-  knowing,”  he  sai| 

«AnH  m astations  were  to  stop;  it  began  widi  anointed  Kings.” 

And  may  safely  end  with  basted  turkeys,”  rejoined  Jekyll  • mid  Z 
Z Zi-;  - tv  Mr  Wiii’Eimt.ossoM!  Vough  I do  not 

'r  '»•  “ 

pheasant,  or  oven  thesurtout  of  his  entire  goodlv  nhim  ‘-!l  '“'i 
least  silenced.  " if  not  convinced,  was  at 
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pp-trs  • Do  not  stuff  too  full ; and,  with  another  epg, 

^^\?at  remains  into  balls,  to  be  fried  and  served 
To  this  stuffing,  parboiled  sausage-meat  may  be  added, 
ham  or  oystefs  Chopped.  (The  same  stuffing  - B-Uable  for  a 
laro-p  fowl  and  in  both  cases  the  meat  may  be  omitted).  Faper 
he  WL  Score  the  gWtJ.  Season  it  high  y w.lh  peppj, 
u nnd  pavenne  and  dip  in  melted  butter,  and  then  in  bread- 
salt,  and  c y , „;2zard  and  liver  with  veal  or  lamb  caul,  or 
crumbs  ; cover  g'^  under  the  pinion, 

buttered  paper  and  roast  tnem  nx^ 

and  basting  liberally.  rpwe  fre  not  tlm  most  delicate  kind. 

"JS 

ing  ; but  salted  obiter  m y stuffing  and  breast  may 

oyster-sauce,  S’^avy-sauce,  egg  s consequently  preferred 

forbolltg.-sTe  tl  Devil  turkey  ; also  Made-Dishes 

the  spit,  is  their  felling  down  when  thl 

large  fowls— smaller  ones  may  do  for  boiling. 

28.  TO  BOAST  A GOOSE. 

•11  If  well  cleaned  and  seasoned  inside  with  pepper, 

A GOOSE  Will,  if  well  or  more.  Geese  are  in 

keep,  in  cold  ? i„ias  to  Christmas.  A t that  season 

high  perfection  from  ^ ^ In 

they  will  improve  hy  k p g before 

Scotland,  a goose  is  often  situations,  it  is  often  first 

roasting.  an  ’ in  ^y . ^ advisable,  but  not 

parboiled,  After  the  goose  is  carefully 

Uerwisc.  ns  it  dr.e  he^tefe 

picked  and  singed,  jons,  about  fourth  their  bulk  of  sage 

Stujing— ¥ our  vie\\-s  ^ narboil  slip'll  tly,  and  chop  these  very 

undried,  and  half  the  hver , p o ^ cupful  of  grated 

fine : Add  a bit  of  butter,  nuf  ntitv  of  mc^hed  potatoes, 

bread ; or,  d la  hour/reotse,  an  equal  quantity  e 

T Prench  fashion.— 

• An  exrellenl  Stuffing  for  a of  boef-suet,  cq^ 

rVinn  and  afterwanls  pound  in  a mortar,  . lf~  necl,  iiarsley,  and  a 
huAot  not  weiglil)  of  soaked  bread  _ ^„d  a litUe  milk  or 

• choDDcd,  nenner.  salt  two  i>e  French 


mortar. 


GOOSE. 
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and  season  rather  highly  with  pepper  and  salt.  With  this  stuff 
the  goose.*  Spit  the  goose;  fasten  tightly  at  the  neck  and 
rump.  Paper  the  breast,  but  remove  the  paper  when  it  has 
swelled.  A goose  requires  a brisk  fire,  well  kept  up  ; and  will 
take  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  to  roast.  The  breast  must 
not  be  allowed  to  sink.  Applesauce  is,  by  p?-escripiion,  served 
with  goose.  For  delicate  eating,  this  bird  requires  a drawn 
gravy  in  the  dish,  its  own  being  often  rank  and  oily. — Obs. 
To  apple-sauce  the  Cleikum  Club  preferred  onion-sauce ; bet- 
ter still.  Dr  Reogill’s  sauce  for  roast  pork,  duck,  or  goose, 
and  sauce  Robert. — Nos.  292,  293.  The  gravy  may  either  be 
poured  into  the  goose  by  the  carver  making,  for  this  purpose,  a 
slit  in  the  apron,  or  served  in  a tureen  in  thick  melted  butter; 
a glass  of  port  or  (better)  claret  is  by  knowing  gourmands  pour- 
ed with  the  goose  : if  so  let  it  be  hot.  In  Scotland  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  garnish  with  slices  of  raw  onion,  but  the  practice  is  on 
the  wane.  Geeen  Geese  are  roasted  in  the  same  manner ; but 
for  these  thready  younglings,  the  sage  and  onion  is  better  omit- 
ted. Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  a piece  of  but- 
ter into  the  inside  as  an  interior  basting.  Froth  and  brown 
nicely.  The  gravy  is  preserved  and  served,  but  more  gravy 
must  generally  be  added.  Gooseberry  sauce,  or  Redgill’s 
sauce.  (See  Sauces.) — Garnish  with  grated  crust  of  bread. + 


• All  stuffing,  containing  bread-crumbs,  should  be  allowed  room  to  swell, 
and  indeed  all  forcemeat  whatever,  as  it  expands  more  or  less  in  the  dressing. 

The  livers  of  geese  and  poultry  are  esteemed  a great  delicacy  by  some 
gourmands ; and  on  the  Continent  great  pains  are  taken  to  procure  fat 
overgrown  livers.  The  methods  employed  to  produce  this  diseased  state 
of  the  animals  are  as  disgusting  to  rational  taste  as  revolting  to  humanity. 
The  geese  are  crammed  with  fat  food,  deprived  of  drink,  kept  in  an  intole- 
rably hot  atmosphere,  and  fastened  by  the  feet  (we  have  heard  of  nailing) 
to  Ae  shelves  of  the  fattening-cribs.  The  celebrated  Strasburg  pies, 
which  are  esteemed  so  great  a delicacy  that  they  are  often  sent  as  presents 
to  distant  places,  are  enriched  with  these  diseased  livers.  It  is,  however,  a 
mistake  Aat  these  pies  are  wholly  made  of  this  artificial  animal  substance. 

+ In  England  the  goose  is  sacred  to  St  Michael;  in  France  to  St  Mar- 
tin , in  Scotland,  where  dainties  were  not  going  every  day, 

“ ’Twas  Christmas  sent  its  savoury  goose.” 

The  Michaelmas  goose  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Queen  Elizabetii’s  din- 
ing on  one  at  the  table  of  an  English  haronet  on  that  day  when  she  re- 
ceived  tidings  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  Armada ; in  commemoration 
of  which  she  ordered  the  Goose  to  make  its  appearance  every  Michaelmas. 
In  some  places,  particularly  Caithness,  geese  are  cured  and[  smoked  and 
are  highly  relishing  Smoked  Solan  geese  are  well  known  as  contributing 
to  tlie  abundance  of  a Scottish  breakfast,  though  too  rank  and  fishv-flat 
voured  for  unpractised  palates.  They  are  eaten  as  whets,  or  relishes 
I he  doose  has  made  .some  figure  in  the  English  history.  The  churlish- 
ness  of  Richard  CtEiia  de  Liok,  a sovereign  distinguished  for  an  in- 
satiable  appetite  and  vigorous  digestion,  in  an  affair  oFroast  goose,  was 
the  true  cause  of  Ins  captivity  in  Germany.  The  King,  disguised  as  a 

rEran,r'?‘’  to  own  dominions,  attended  hy^Sir  Dov- 

I.EY  and  Sir  IiiOMAS  DE  MuETON,  “ Brothers  in  Arms,”  and  wearing 
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Salted  geese  are,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  served 
SVth  a?abbage-sauce,  or  cabbage  stewed  in  good  broth.  The 
French  roast  geese  with  chestnuts,  as  in  the  receipt  for  turkey, 
( Note  page  The  liver  is  chopped  with  the  chestnuts, 

Intb  fre  fried  together  in  lard  before  the  goose  is  stuffed 
them7  Onions^  fried  in  the  goose  fat,  is  a favourite  ac- 

„.ore  de.ica«, 

but  not  better 


29.  TO  ROAST  DUCKS,  TEAL,  AND  WIDGEONS., 

Kes.  ducks  three  days:  if 


' - -1  A warh  Thev  arrived  in  Almaine  (Germany),  at  the 

the  same  privileged  garb.  1 bey  arriveu  m 

town  of  Carpentras,  where,  , . 

‘ ‘ A goose  they  dight  to  their  dinner. 

In  a tavern  where  they  vrere. 

King  Richard  the  fire  bet ; 

Thomas  to  him  the  spit  set; 

Fouk  DoylEY  tempered  the  wood  ; 

Dear  a-bought  they  that  good ; — _ 

for  in  came  a ^^VgooJf  anfa  of^Om  wine!'^^^^ 

companiment,  _ 

That  turned  him  to  mickle  woe. 

The  minstrallo  took  in  mind. 

And  said,  Ye  are  men  unkind  ; 

And  if  I may,  ye  shall  yor-//i ink 
Ye  gave  me  neitlier  meat  nor  drmk  . 

"ts  ft.  file  King,  and  denounced  him 

Tlie  lady,  wlio  was  ^1,0  piWms^into  his  presence,  in- 
to the  King  of  si,a„,e  ” called ^m  /af/terrf,  protebly  for  his 

suited  Richard,  said  to  si mme  Richard, 

aunt,  b j <<  Bread  and  wine, 

Piraent  and  clarry  good  and  fine ; 

Cranes  and  swans,  and  venison;^ 

ParUidges,  P^^ver^an 
was  neiUier  dainty  nor  over-nice.  At  p 

which,  on  sundry  J„„  through  one  camt^m,  when  the 

^^rQae^lwti^nof  salted  goose  answer  very  well  dressed 

as  duck  in  sour  crouie  T. 


ducks  and  pheasants. 
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froth,  and  look  of  a rich,  warm  brown.  Green  pease  are  indis- 
solubly allied  with  young  ducks.  Saicce,  Apple-sauce,  onion,  or 
sa<^e-sauce,  or  Dr  Redgill’s  sauce  for  goose,  duck,  &c.  (See 
page  207.) — Wild  Ducks  are  roasted  in  the  same  way,  but 
made  very  crisp;  and  as  they  are  smaller,  they  take  less  time, 
from  twenty-five  minutes  to  half  an  hour. — Sauce,  Pley- 
del’s  sauce  tor  wild  fowl ; or  orange  gravy-sauce.  (See  Sauces.) 
— The  above  receipt  is  also  applicable  to  Teal  and  Widgeons — 
Obs.  Some  epicures  prefer  all  wild  fowl  underdone,  to  have  the 
flavour  in  perfection ; and  to  secure  this,  they  eat  it  without 
sauce.  All  sorts  of  wild  fowl  require  to  be  longer  kept  than 
your  “ tame  villatic  fowl,”  because  they  are  drier  in  the  flesh, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  a city  Alderman  is  more  abounding 
in  juices  than  a Backwoodsman  or  an  Indian  hunter. — See 
Hashed  Duck,  Made-Dishes,  S;c. 

30.  TO  aOAST  I'HEASANTS  AND  PARTRIDGES.* 

These  birds  are  trussed  in  the  same  manner : the  craw  is  drawn 
out  by  a slit  in  the  neck,  the  head  is  left  on,  and  the  legs  of  the 


* Necessity  and  the  vanity  of  producing  at  a dinner  what  is  rare  and  far- 
travelled,  must  first  have  introduced  among  cleanly,  civilized  nations,  the 
custom  of  over-keeping  game,  till  in  time  it  came  to  be  considered  as  es- 
sential to  its  perfection  that  it  be  kept  till  putrid,  and  that  what  has  not 
flavour  may  at  least  have  fwmel.  It  is  at  tlie  same  time  indispensable  that 
game  be  kept  till  tender.  Game,  as  we  have  said  before,  must  be  longer 
kept  than  domestic  fowls,  to  be  in  proper  condition  for  tlie  table.  A great 
deal  has  been  said  on  preserving  provisions  of  late  years  ; but  we  are  afraid 
little  has  been  done.  We  are  certain  that  very  few  of  the  practices  re- 
commended have  been  adopted,  and  chiefly  because,  that  when  tried  they 
were  found  wanting.  Form,  colour,  and  material  may  be  preserved ; but 
flavour  and  even  nutritious  qualities  have  fled  before  the  pyroligneous  acid 
and  tlie  genius  of  Appert ; and  mummy  partridges,  ancl  embalmed  green 
pease,  survive  to  please  the  eye  and  fill  the  table — and  this  so  far  is  highly 
desirable— but  sadly  disappoint  the  palate.  Game — we  speak  not  of  giv- 
ing pheasants  and  grouse  to  immortality — may  be  kept  good  a long  while,  by 
drawing,  cropping,  picking,  and  (without  washing)  rubbing  with  equal  parts 
of  salt,  pounded  loaf-sugar,  and  a little  pepper.  It  is  a great  mistake  to 
wet,  much  less  to  wash,  any  thing  intended  to  be  kept.  Charcoal  may  also 
be  employed  to  retard  putrefaction.  Lay  a thin  muslin  clotli  over  the  birds, 
and  place  lumps  of  charcoal  on  tliat.  Charcoal  baskets  and  closets  may  be 
had  on  tlie  scale  adapted  to  small  establishments.  We  have  no  faith  in 
charcoal  doing  ranch  good  in  the  way  of  restoring  what  is  much  tainted 
though  this  is  confidently  asserted.  The  knife  applied  to  the  W'orst  parts^ 
scraping  and  constantly  removing  the  mustiness,  and  when  to  be  used' 
washing  with  vinegar  and  water,  is  the  preferable  method.  Game  when  it 
IS  wished  to  be  kept  to  grace  a gala  day,  besides  the  above  precautions 
may  be  par-boiled  or  par-roasted  ; in  short,  dipped  for  five  minutes  in  boiV 
mg  water,  or  laid  to  the  fire  lor  seven  minutes,  which  must  be  made  to 
touch  all  parts,  inside  as  well  as  outs,  ie.  Then  dry  thoroughly  and  use 
salt,  sugar,  and  pepper,  as  above.  Before  roasting  cleanse  from  tliis 
seasoning,  and  season  with  a little  fresh  pepper.  But  tlie  preservation  of 
game  depends  as  much  on  the  sportsman  as  on  the  cook.  A bird  or  hare 
much  mangled  by  shot  will  taint  far  more  quickly  than  one  killed  in  “ a 
gentlemanly  way  ’ and  what  has  Ihllen  into  the  water,  than  tliat  whicli 
crops  on  land,  bor  some  seasons  back  the  southern  sportsmen,  who  fre- 
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^.rtridne  are  tucked  into  each  other.*  Baste  frequently,  and 
C^r  wUh  flour  to  froth  ; the  fire  must  be  brisk  and  clear.  A 
iiartrido-e  will  take  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes;  a phea- 
f.m^Thirtv  to  forty-five.  Make  and  butter  a toast  ; hay- 
mred  off  the  outer  crust,  moisten  it  in  hot  water  or  brot  , 
’"fJ^itt^hL  dripphS^  and  serve  the  partridge  on  the  toast. 
tSs  s fnk  bread-crumbs,  which  some  cooks  use 

Pheasant.  te,„ite  gravy.  ^ “ “'o^Jefanl 

when  a brace  cannot  be  procured. 

,31.  TO  ROAST  WOODCOCKS.  SNIPES,  PLOVERS,  RAILS,  AND 
ORTOLANS.  _ 

IT  IV.PTT1  till  tender.  They  must  not  he  drawn,  as  the  in- 
Keep  them  ^ delicacy  (This  rule  admits  of  excep- 
testines  are  considered  a y another 

tions.  The  proverb  say  h ^ to  the  spU, 

man  s poison.)  ^ , ^rp  Lav  slices  of  toast  in  the 

and  lay  down  TheVbirds  and  moor-game 

dripping-pan,  to  catch  the  'j®*;  basting.  Dish  them  on 

require  to  be  deluged  with 

the  toasts,  pour  clear  brown  beef  gmvy^very^^  _^ 

and  set  it  on  a hot  table,  ° V-  ty  minutes,  in  proportion 

birds  will  take  from  twenty-five  thirty  mm^^ 

to  the  size — Sauce,  Pt-EV  , jjtid  fried  bread-crumbs, 

with  slices  of  bitter  ^’ith  chopped  truffles,  and 

Obs.  French  ce°ks  stuff  woodcock^  and  oner  the  pot 

— t:.r;Sirg,.vy  a„a  bu.«r.  ana  p.u,«l 

n»x  c„o„SH,  sbacK  coc, 

tL'ss  wub  .he  heed 

in  the  dish.  In  this  and  the  above  receipr 

melted  butter  instead  Rice-sauce,  or  Plevdel’s 

tain  the  native  flavour  of  the  birds— il»ce-^ce^ ^ 

n^nUhTlIigWand  moors,  have  mill  ^cat  answer  iSter 

rtheir  game.  Stuffing  with  and  tw  Jinerally  resorted  to. 

than  any  other  mcUiod  pt  the  brea.sts  ot  Uie  partndg^, 

• French  cooks  lay  slices  ot  Dr  Hunter  recommends 
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Sauce;  also  Orange-gravy. — Ohs.  The  French  often  soak  the 
toasts  in  lemon-juice  before  they  are  laid  in  the  dripping-pan. 


33.  TO  ROAST  PIGEONS. 

Let  them  be  cropped  and  drawn  as  soon  as  killed,  and  wiped 
inside  as  well  as  possible.  They  will  be  ready  for  the  spit  in 
from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  weather  ; 
and  are  in  high  season  from  June  to  November.  If  kept  too 
long,  they  lose  the  flavour.  When  to  be  dressed,  they  must, 
when  drawn,  be  well  washed  in  several  waters;  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  (as  in  all  birds)  not  to  break  the  gall-bag  in  draw- 
ing them.  Stuff  with  parsley  parboiled  and  chopped,  and  about 
the  size  of  a nutmeg  of  butter  for  each  bird,  with  a few  bread- 
crumbs, and  the  liver  chopped,  if  it  is  liked.  Season  rather  highly 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  will  roast 
them.  Dust  with  flour,  and  froth  with  fresh  butter.  Parsley 
and  butter,  or  plain  melted  butter,  is  served  in  the  dish,  and  is 
more  suitable  for  mild-flavoured  birds  of  all  kinds  than  meat 
gravy,  which  has  so  strong  a predominating  flavour  of  its  own. 
— Bread-sauce.,  Orange  Gravy-sauce,  or  Rice-sauce. — Serve 
with  dressed  French  beans,  or  asparagus,  or  cucumber.  Gar- 
nish with  fried  bread-crumbs,  or  slices  of  bitter  orange. 


34.  TO  ROAST  LARKS  AND  WHEATEARS. 

When  well  cleaned,  dip  them  in  yolk  of  egg,  and  roll  them  in 
bread-crumbs.  Put  a small  bit  of  butter  in  each  bird.  Spit  on 
1 a lark-spit,  and  fasten  that  to  the  spit.  Baste  with  plenty  of  good 
I butter,  which  is  most  essential  in  roasting  all  the  smaller  birds. 
I Strew  sifted  bread-crumbs  over  the  birds  as  they  roast.  From 
1 twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  will  do  them.  Serve  fried  bread- 
1 crumbs,  and  garnish  with  fried  crumbs  or  crisp  parsley. — Ohs. 
j Some  good  cooks  put  a thin  small  slice  of  bacon  between  the 
birds  when  they  are  spitted  to  nourish  them.  This  is  good 
I practice. 


35.  TO  ROAST  HARE,  FAWN,  OR  KID. 

A Hare  will  keep  from  a fortnight  to  three  weeks,  if  pro- 
T^rly  managed  ; and  is  seldom  fit  for  roasting  before  eight  days, 
though  for  soup  it  may  be  used  nearly  as  soon  as  killed.  An 
old  hare  is  never  fit  for  roasting.  A hare  keeps  best  when  not 
opened  for  some  days;  and  the  vent  and  mouth  may  be  tied, 
to  prevent  the  air  from  hastening  the  process  of  putrefaction^ 
When  kept  four  days  in  this  state  (if  the  object  is  to  keep  it  as 
long  as  possible),  it  may  be  paunched  and  skinned,  and  the  heart 
and  liver  taken  out  and  scalded.  Wash  and  soak  it  in  water 
when  to  be  dressed,  changing  the  water  several  times.  Make  a 
little  slit  in  the  neck,  and  in  every  part  where  the  blood  has 
gathered,  to  let  it  out.  Drip  dry,  and  truss  it.  Even  a young 
hare  makes  but  a dry  roast,  so  that  a rich  and  relishing  stuffing 
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is  a sine  qua  non  when  dressing  it  in  tins  manner.  For  stuffing 
take  the  grated  crumbs  of  a penny-loa',  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
beef  suet,  or  three  ounces  of  marrow,  a small  quantity  of  parsley 
and  eschalot,  a boned  anchovy,*  a '.easpoonful  of  grated  lemon- 
peel  and  the  same  quantity  of  nutmeg  ; salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
a little  cayenne,  and  the  liver  parboiled  and  chopped  if  in  a soun^d 
state  t Mix  the  ingredients  with  the  yolk  ot  an  egg,  and  the 
crumbs  sXed  in  a very  little  claret.  Put  this  m the  belly,  and 
sew  it  closely  up-J  Baste  well  with  plenty  of  butter  for  three 
Quarters  of  an  hour ; then  drain  the  dnppmg-pan  into  ^ basin , 
Se  with  cream  and  yolk  of  egg  well  beat  and  flour  hghtly. 

Tt  will  take  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  For  sa  , 

It  will  take  iro  .i_:„oin<^s  of  the  hare  mixed  with  cream, 

rw“E  r,“’  a s,t»7oraln,on.  soma  lhi„  slices  of  bread, 
and  a bit  of  tel.  butler  boiled  »P  "‘j!*  ‘'“,f 
and  highly  seasoned ; also  currant-jelly.  ( France  a 

Hare  Collops,  Made-Dishes  of 

and  roasted.  It  requires  lo  uc  » j rural  situations, 

?r»“rSWi-.y  as  a bare,  but  mm. 
no?  be  kept  above  one  day.  Wben  somewhat  g™”".  ^ 

roasted  in  quarters,  or  in  a bauneh  or  a saddle.^  "J. 

Sit'lSr^tT^^^^  Ted  bt.« 

chopped  parsley,  stirred  into  melted  butter.^ 

- We  do  not  like  anchovy  ourselves,  and  only  approve  it  as  a relish  ad- 

tainted  with  disease 


Jtlwn^ise  in  perhict  health. 
of  the  liver.  It  is  surely  unnect'.ssary  to  add,  that 

Seelto  Sluffiiu,/,  f 


V.  ■opicures;-they 

R A hare’s  ears  are  reckoned  a dainty  by  , j ^ respect 

,„ul  be  singed  and  cleaned.  The  C ejkum 
with  duck’s  feet,  but  were  very  tolerant  ot  tnose 
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37.  ON  BAKING  MEAT. 

The  baker’s,  or  the  family  oven,  may  often  be  substituted  for 
the  cook  and  the  spit,  with  greater  economy  and  convenience  ; 

1 and  for  some  particular  joints  and  kinds  of  viands  it  is  even  more 
. suitable.  A baking  dish  ought  to  be  in  form  of  a trough,  and 
I at  least  six  inches  deep,  that  the  meat,  covered  if  possible,  may 
) in  fact  stew  in  its  own  juices,  as  it  gets  little  or  no  basting.  But 
ajo?^must  be  baked  in  a shallow  tin  dish; — the  dripping-pan 
I of  a Bachelor  s or  Dutch  oven  will  answer  very  well.  Prepare 
I things  to  be  baked  as  for  roasting,  but  season  more  highly.  A 
I Jillet  or  breast  of  veal,  if  not  very  high  fed,  will  bake  as  well  as 
it  will  roast.  The  oven  is  equally  suitable  to  a leg  of  pork,  but 
a loin  requires  to  be  sweated  in  roasting — it  is  too  greasy  when 
I baked.  A pig,  if  not  very  old,  and  if  the  baker  is  careful  to 
I anoint  the  crackling,  as  in  roasting,  bakes  very  well.  His  ears 
1 and  tail  must  be  put  in  buttered  papers,  if  you  would  hope  ever 
I to  see  them  return  from  the  oven.  Geese  and  ducks  may  be 
! baked,  if  not  old  and  rank  ; in  which  case,  they  must  be  sweat- 
\ ed  in  roasting  before  the  fire,  to  overcome  the  flavour.  A leg  of 
I mutton,  with  potatoes  parboiled  and  peeled,  and  an  onion  shred, 
makes,  when  baked,  an  excellent  plain  family  dish,  the  mucil- 
1 age  of  the  potatoes  combines  so  kindly  with  the  fat  of  the  meat. 
The  noble  Sirloin  disdains  to  be  cribbed  in  the  oven  ; but  a 
rump  of  beef  slightly  salted  for  a few  days,  washed,  highly  sea- 
soned, and  baked  with  plenty  of  butter  in  a deep  covered  vessel, 
is  esteemed  a delicacy.*  A hare  or  rabbit  may  be  baked,  allow- 
ing  plenty  of  butter  in  the  dish,  and  putting  a large  piece  o'r  a 
rich  stuffing  into  the  inside  of  the  animal.  Herrings,  sprats, 
salmon,  haddocks,  and  eels,  may  all  be  highly  seasoned  and  baked 
with  advantage.  (See  Potted  Herrings'). — Bakers’  ovens  have 
one  great  drawback; — they  are  accused  of  being  sad  suckers 
in,  indeed  real  sponges  for  gravy ; so  that  they  often  indem- 
nify the  bakers’  apprentices  for  the  trouble  saved  to  the  cook. 
Besides,  meat  is  seldom  got  home  in  season  from  those  whole- 
sale receptacles  for  all  manner  of  joints  ; and  about  the  dinner 
hour,  what  dismay  is  often  created  by  the  face  of  the  maid, — 

“ Who  comes  with  most  terrible  news  from  the  baker, 

rr~ That  insolent  sloven  ! 

Who  shut  out  the  pasty  when  shutting  his  oven.” 

Hams  are  often  soaked  and  baked,  where  they  are  used  in 
great  quantity,  and  where  the  object  is  to  cut  thin.j*  Fish  if 
baked,  must  have  plenty  of  butter.  Since  our  fifth  edition  was 
published,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  meat  loses 
less  weight  in  baking  than  by  any  other  mode  of  cookery.  But 
alas ! it  loses  flavour.  ■'  ’ 


• The  Cleikum  Club  did  not  prove  this  receipt. 

t A few  years  since  the  proprietor  ofVau.vhall  Gardens  lost  his  cele- 
brated airver  ol  bams,  when  he  advertised  for  a new  operator  in  tliat  de- 
partment of  harmless  anatomy.  One  of  notoriety  applied,  when  the  worthy 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BROILING. 


I have  no  dainties  for  ye,  gentlemen, 

Nor  loads  of  meat  to  make  the  room  smell  ol  em 

Only  a dish  to  every  man  I dedic^ate.  Fletcher. 

Broiling  is  the  most  delicate  manual  office  the  common  cook 
LTo  prform,  .nd  one  which  ^ 

‘’A^talSe'aTS  portion  of  society  ^ 

Tf  theTvalid  and  valetudinarian.  It  is  also  recommended  by 
comfort  and  economy  to  solitary  diners 

deliyaTf^^^^^^^^  T‘^mSvls°'^The  French  ^ 

rdi?erffiTtheVr^sSl7irW^^ 

imparting  sapid  qualities  to  what  is  y ^ nation^  they 

all  manner  of  ways  mlh  *' 'ZZften  bnl  Zo"^ 

hoth  ?7iXtn”«y  f”™’- 

must  be  eaten  cold  by  tli  save  perhaps  a few  po- 

lies  seldom  see  cookery  of^Scotland  is  much 

““  io”r"  ^’lg^tar;g|:K.rs..V.^  their  ^aap  shill  in 

proprietor  asked  him  how  many  acres  or'two  more  or  less, 

Spon  which  he  replied,  “ he  did  not  s and  T " On  this  he  ivas 

but  could  cover  the  whole  ol  his  prden.  ^,^5^  establishment,  and 

instantly  hired,  and  told  he  was  tlic  rerj  mankind  at  lanp?. 

to  cut  away  for  the  benefit  of  concern  an  known  to  the 

To  qrow  a shoulder  or  kfl  oj  mutton.  \ chance  it  upon  acus- 
Londof  bakersi  Have  a very  small  ^ ’ftw  oneSette;  still,  till 
tomer  for  one  a little  larger,  and  that  "P“"  "T  ;„t  grown  out  of  your  on- 
by  the  dinner-hour  you  have  a heavy  excellent  j b 

.rinal  very  small  one — P.  T. 
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i the  potage,  and  in  the  use  of  roots  and  vegetables ; and  this  they 
manage  with  no  additional  expense  of  fuel. 

Broiling  is  not,  however,  the  cookery  of  the  cottage  econo- 
, mist,  and  it  is  of  broiling  we  now  treat.  The  state  of  the  fire 
is  the  primary  consideration.  It  must  he  clear  and  radiant^  con- 
sequently free  of  smoke.  A fire  nearly  two-thirds  burnt  out  is 
) best.  The  gridiron  should  rather  be  over  long  than  too  short, 
1 and  ought  to  be'so  contrived  that  it  can  be  placed  at  the  distance 
1 of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  inches  above  the  fire.  If  a gridiron 
; is  well  polished  at  first  there  can  be  no  good  cause  for  the  bars 
I ever  becoming  black.  Let  it  be  always  rubbed  when  put  aside, 
: not  only  bright  on  the  top  of  the  bars,  but  clear  of  soot  and 
grease  between  them.  The  bars  should  be  narrowest  at  top, 
I that  they  may  not  intercept  the  heat  of  the  fire.  It  is  well  to 
I have  one  gridiron  for  fish,  and  another  for  poultry  and  steaks. 
The  gridiron  must  be  hot  through  (which  will  take  five  minutes)^ 
before  any  thing  is  put  on  it.  It  must  then  be  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  fresh  suet,  to  prevent  the  meat  from  being  branded  ox 
: sticking  to  the  hot  bars.  If  for  fish,  rub  with  chalk. 

There  is  great  convenience  sometimes  in  the  perpendicular 
I gridirons  ; and  there  is  a trifling  kind  made  double  of  strong 
. wire,  with  a hinge,  which  permits  the  steaks  or  fish  to  be  turn- 
I ed  by  merely  turning  the  implement.  On  the  small  scale  of 
• cookery,  these  are  very  convenient.  They  hang  before  the  fire, 
or  go  over  it. 


38.  TO  BROIL  BEEF-STEAKS. — P.  T.,  ESQ. 

In  England,  the  best  steaks  are  cut  from  the  middle  of  the 
rump.  In  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France,  steaks  which  are  thought 
more  delicate  are  oftener  cut,  like  chops,  from  the  sirloin  or 
spare-nb,  trimming  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  chopping  away 
the  bone.  This  is  the  piece  of  meat  usually  cut  up  into  steaks 
in  the  shops  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  rump  beef  being  used 
lor  minced  collops,  sausages,  &c.  Beef  for  steaks  must  be  killed 
tor  trom  three  to  five  days,  or  more,  to  eat  tender  ; but  it  does 
be  kept  so  long  as  a large  piece  to  be  roasted. 

Lv  t!  thickness  (about  three-quarters  of  an 

1 ch),  beat  thein  out  to  a level— though  much  beating  is  not  re- 
commended, as  It  expresses  the  juices  from  the  meat.  Let  them 

I’J'eadth,  and  from  four  to  six  in 
Sfnf  K ® ® tliemselves.  When  the  gridiron 

IS  hot,  rub  the  bars  with  suet,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  the  fire 
and  lay  on  the  steaks.  Turn  them  frequently  with  steak  to.ms' 
to  do  them  equally  and  keep  in  the  juices.  When  the  fat  blafes 
and  smokes  very  much,  quickly  remove  the  gridiron  for  a se- 
cond, till  the  blaze  is  past.  From  ten  to  twelve  minutes  will 

Samlh“^d  with  eschalot  if  you  like) 

plami  by  the  side  or  over  the  fire,  near  the  edge  of  the  gridiron 

Ji  ‘ongs.  if  there  be  on  the  top 
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-inv  Gravy  that  would  fall  in  turning,  drop  it  quickly 

preserve  it.  Steaks  are  generally  preferred  underdone. 
snr  nkle^Sm  with  a little  salt  .fust  before  they  are  d.shed  m 
the  hot  dish,  in  which  a little  eschalot,  finely  Jired,  “'‘y 
a bU  if  fre^h  butter,  and  a teaspoonful  of  catsup  f bk  d. 

with  ^ Eschalot- sauce.  Brown  onton- 

Zu7e'Zhalot-v,ine,  disSal! 

.««ce.-Those  who  rehsh  a well-  of 

?;p;r.;^„7roSwe  s^.sreu.». ..  o.o„. 


• « Ask  a dozen  healthy  men  y^e1r'^lh^s,'^d  I bet  from 

was  the  very  best  dinner  *®y.  '_and  they  give  yon  the  history 

eight  to  ten  of  them  answer  ^ ^eef-stea  , ^ a pedestrian  tour,  or 

ofthis  maf  wefl  pride  herself  on 

fishing  excursion.  herself  in  vain  endeavours  to 

a bonne  speUing  its  Christi^ 

imitate,  tliough  she  "as  "ever  ye  ,„outon,  are  not  more  unlike  in 

name.  The  rum' -stick  j 

orthography  than  i"  ;]  .if’  name  of  the  “Club”  and  of 

rumpIteU:  which  has 

Dolly.  But  I am  sorry  to  say  that  j^^^^^ed  that  in  the  ciUw  of 

met  with  even  in  pur  own  isknd.  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 

London,  Liverpool,  Edin  urg  ’ everyday  of  the  week,— students,  ap- 
sand  young  men  dine  on  beet-steaks  every  aav  ^ datter- 

prentfces,  ‘ r&;  by  hikructing  tlie  thousands  of 

inffof  gridirons  here!  ISiow  it  our  receip  , gaid  youths  from 

slFp-shld  wenches  who  *.°f  y®s„he’r  habits  of  tlie?r  country— 

talerns  and  ordinaries,  rime  to  the  old  ^ RedgiLL  ; though 

dinners,  I shall  not  ^iis  elementary  proc^ses. 

you  hint  that  too  much  pP"f ug  \gid  no  such  opinion,  and  sug- 
LtIic  Doctor  assured  ought  to  be  early  im- 

gested,tliat  rite  girls  attending  the^  admirable  French  institution  at 

tinted  into  these  mysteries,  - .—furrinG  a real  kindness  on  those 

Ecouen,  near  Mr  Cargill  was  starUed  from 

who  were  destined  to  serve  encigy  of  num- 

his  silence  by  this  PJ°Pf and  M^ytekblossom,  who 
ner  than  he  was  in  the  ^ "1  “isnlay  ^ ^ .^g,  by  break 

loved  chat,  and  accordingly  ^^fed  disqms^^^^  , Close 

in.  i„,-“  No  spot  on  «"rth  once  Jike  the  ULD^^ 

ofEdinburgh,  ’ e"„  perfection  but  Uiere:  -and  the 

its  aiKueut  celebrity.  I never  at  o,. Adventures  of  a night  on  which 
old  beau  related,  with  much  vivmnD,  ^le  j^gUJe,  and  a p.arty 

he  had  accompanied  to  this  •‘esp^  tlic eccentru  . receipt?”  inquired 

of  Caledonian  bon-vivants  of  the  ding  to  the  magnitude  of  the 

Redoill,  with  grave  ^ BmA  tJi^those  taverns  were,  and 

subject.  “ O ! neither  more  nor  “lan  U 
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39.  BEEF-STEAKS  WITH  POTATOES  : 

An  Excellent  French  Fish, 

Flatten  and  season  with  salt  and  mixed  spices  neatly-cut 
rump-steaks.  Dip  them  in  melted  butter  to  keep  in  their  na- 
tive gravy  whilst  broiling.  Have  ready  a very  little  parboiled 
and  finely-shred  parsley,  with  batter,  pepper,  and  salt,  in  a hot 
dish.  When  the  steaks  are  broiled,  as  directed  in  the  last  re- 
ceipt, lay  them  on  this,  and  quickly  turn  them  over  once  or 
twice,  and  arrange  very  hot  fried  potatoes  around  them,  or  po- 
tato fritters. 

40.  TO  BROIL  MUTTON  AND  LAMB  CHOPS,  &C. 

IMutton  and  Lamb  Chops,  Rabbit  cut  in  quarters,  Sweet- 
KREADS  and  Kidneys,  may  all  be  broiled  in  the  same  way ; but 
particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fat  which  drops  from 
mutton  does  not  smoke  the  chops, — to  prevent  which  turn  them 
frequently,  and  remove  or  hold  the  gridiron  aslant  when  the 
smoke  rises.  Kidneys  must  he  stretched  on  a skewer  to  prevent 
1 their  curlingwith  the  heat.  Each  of  these  things  may  be  higher 
dressed  by  dipping  them  in  egg,  and  then  in  a mixture  of  bread- 
crumbs and  savoury  herbs,  which  may  also  be  strewed  over 
them  as  they  broil. — Sauces  for  mutton-chops  the  same  as  for 
I beef-steaks.  For  Lamb,  the  Catsnpis  better  omitted,  and  Cu~ 
cumber-sauce,  or  Sauce-Robert,  substituted.  Sweetbreads  and 
' Kidneys  are  better  fried  than  broiled. 


coal-fire  alwa3-s  in  prime  condition,  and  short  way  between  the  brander 
and  the  mouth,  Doctor,_served  hot  and  hot,— no  distance  between  the 
kitchen  and  tlie  hall : before  the  collop-tongs  had  collapsed  in  the  hands  of 
the  cook,  in  rushed  the  red-legged  waiting-wench  with  tlie  smoking  wooden 
i platter.  Every  man  held  his  weapon  ready,  and  his  teeth  set;  trencher 
; inter  trencher  followed — Ay,  this  is  to  eat  a steak  in  perfection.  It  can 
t kut  once  . '—The  Doctor  compressed  his  lips,  and  sighed  in  ac- 

cordance with  this  melancholy  view  of  life.  There  were  times-hours  of 
I d.'g'istion,_when  the  hand  of  a child  could  have  staffg-er- 

nlla  strongest  principles  of  his  culinary  belief.  The  vision  of  some  tiTree 
pounds  ot  steaks,  consumed  at  a country  inn  in  Somersetshire,  with  all  tlie 
h™  youthful  appetite,  sharpened  by  exercise,  rose  between 

il.?n  ; the  wcll-renlemshea  board  that  now  courted  his  advances;  and 
the  Doctor  moralized  on  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  all  sublunary  plea- 
sures,  will  e he  handed  round  the  mock-turtle  soup.— « No  beef-stea^,  ^'ter 
^1,  equal  to  that  qt  my  friends  the  Abyssinians,”  said  TOUCIIWOOD.  The 

’ "r  bloody  process.-“  Nor  any  receint 

to  that  of  Maclieth,  said  WiKTEniiLossOM— “not  he  of  the  hotel  bSt 
of  Shakspeare,  Doctor;”  and  he  spouted,  ’ nut 

“ If  it  were  done,  when  'Us  done, 

Then  ’twere  well  that  it  were  done  quickly  !" 

“Stolen  from  the  WcM?  MonfW?/,”  said  Jekyf  nnl„  i.„ir  -j  , , 

Doctor,  more  than  ever  convinced  that  little  assistancp^fnr  ^ 

could  be  obtained  either  from  the  fn.ical  wS,i°V 

Beau,  gave  himself  in  seriousness  to  the  serious  bnsmess  of  dining. ° 
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41.  TO  BlIOIL  POBK- CHOPS. 

great  deal  ot  tiie  nre.  > teasooonful  of  made-mustard, 

with  a hot  gravy,  witi  rnnv^e  mixed.  Redgill- sauce 

6,e;i„ashee.of  p.par  tacUed 

up  in  form  of  a smaU  dripping-pan.  

• PoBK-CHOPS.— It  is  related  h* *e?^picture,^r  My 

lie  wished  to  summon  - .^yont  to  prime  himself  for  the  feat 

other  grotesque  or  horrible  p ",  i- l ’ir  jpggged  nork-chops. 

by  supping  on  about  three  poun  RicHAitn^CtEUlt  de  Lion,  could, 

Though  that  accommodan  g , ggli  tliat  came  in  the  net  when 
as  has  b"een  seen,  eat  any  thing,  all  being  This  rvas 

he  was  sharp-set,  he  had,  I recovering  in  Syria  from  an  ague,  his 

Porkified  Saracen,  curried  io  approach  nearer  to 

hrst  violent  longing  WM  P°«.’  ^ ^ork  is  indeed  “ a Pf =in"fte 

liuman  flesh  than  any  other  ^rt  ot  meat  detested,  whether 

food.  It  tolerates  no  ” "frami  or  grishin.  In  Syria,  where 

as  flitch  or  gammon,  J^e^sVo  satisfy  tlie  longing  ot  die  King, 

swine’s  flesh  is  abhorred,  it  was  be  got  for  love  or  money  , 

But  no  man  durst  tell  bn"  di  P ^ courtier  as  to  know  that 

and  in  this  extremity  an  old  K g ’ ^ impunity,  counselled  thus;— 

a King’s  longings  are  not  to  be  crossed  witn  p ^ 

«( Take  a Saracen,  young  and  tat , 

In  haste  let  the  thiej  be  slam. 

Opened,  and  his  skin  off  flajm. 

And  sodden,  lull  liastdy, 

With  powder  and  witii  spicery. 

And  with  saffron  of  good  colour.  ^ 

• * * * 

« Wlien  he  has  a good  taste. 

And  eaten  well  a good  ‘■npnsh 
And  supped  of  the  breicis  a sup, 
mpnt  alter,  and  swet  a dropj 
Through  Godis  help  and  my  counsail 

Soon  he  shall  be  fresh  and  baill.  ^ 

As  the  old  Knight  co"nselled^o  K wms  jJ”"®;  Jy  him,  drank 

« The  bead  of  that  ilk  swine 

That  1 of  ate.”  .„,„,tinn  at  tliis  demand. 

The  cook  was,  humour  of  to  royal  master, 

but  was  soon  relieved  by  ^o 

The  smaWeni-s  when  the  kmgs^^^^ 

His  black  beard  and  wbite  tceUi, 

How  his  lippes  cried? 

‘ What  devil  is  tins  ? the  b”’b  . 

And  ’gai.  to  laugh  as  he  ";<=«  ? 

‘ What ! is  Saracen  s flesh  tluis^g 
That,  never  erst,  I nought  wist . 

By  Codes  death,  and  liis  up-risi. 


OmCKE.VSj  PIGEONS,  AND  PARTRIDGES.  10!) 

N.  B.  We  woiikl,  unless  the  fire  is  most  temptingly  radiant, 
and  the  cook  dexterous,  recommend  that  pork-chops  be  dressed 
in  the  Dutch  oven  before  a brisk  fire,  which  will  prevent  their 
becoming  black,  and  having  the  smeary  appearance  which  those 
<iressed  on  the  gridiron  too  often  exhibit ; or  they  may  be  half- 
stewed,  crumbed,  and  then  broiled  brown. 

42.  TO  BROIL  CHICKENS  AND  PIGEONS. P.  T. 

A Broiled  fowl  or  pigeon  is  thought  lighter  than  one  roasted, 
and  IS  at  least  more  expeditiously  cooked.  It  is  therefore  pre- 
lerred  for  the  sick,  or  the  hungry  and  hasty.  Singe,  as  direct- 
ed in  the  note,  page  89.  Pick  and  truss  it ; wash  it,  and  cut  it 
down  the  back;  season  the  inside  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
place  that  side  on  a gridiron  previously  heated,  and  put  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  fire  than  for  a steak.  This  will  take 

L?  II  , “ok  perfectly.  The  birds  should  occa- 

sionally be  taken  off  the  fire,  and  rubbed  with  butter  tied  in  a 
inusiin  rag.  Probe  with  a knife  to  see  if  they  are  done.  Particu- 
1^  care  must  be  given  to  keep  every  broiled  dish  warm,  as  the 
•smallness  of  the  articles  exposes  them  more  to  the  action  of  cold 
air  than  meat  cooked  in  larger  quantities.  Place  your  chickens 
or  pigeons  in  a hot  dish.  For  chickens,  serve  parsley  and  but- 
whh  mushrooms,  or  sauce  d la  Tartare.  Garnish- 

hiSlv'f " (tJ’e  latter  scored) 

dS  n pepper  and  salt,  and  also  broiled.  For 

IS  melted  butter,  flavoured  with  mushroom-. 
Snni  and  butter  in  the  dish.  Pigeons  may  be  broiled  ’ 

bo  e sS“”t  L brZt 

narstv  butter  rolled  in  chopped 

1 L i b'gb  with  pepper  and  salt.  Tie  them 

W ,he,t  “h*-  T over  a deaJ  S 

mn  1 ^ nicely  browned  and  equally  done  • or  thev 

ai  *f  chon'? ^l'‘^  tolled^in  bread-crumbs 

hmilit  ?£oArS  '^’  wilh  this  mixture  3e 

when  broiled  wbnl^^°  but  more  savoury, 

it  may  be  proner  chicken  is  broiled  for  an  invalid 

iiuligLtible  pLt  of  tb^b^^’/^®  ^ and 

It  will  sometimes  broiled, 

rected  for  i.«rS?8Sj„”'tLTeS'‘;“  '’7 

'I'S-  TO  BROIL  PARTRIDGES. 

Shall  we  never  rfie  for  default. 

While  we  may  in  any  assault 
Nee  Saracens,  the  flesh  may  fake 
And  seetheii,  rosten,  stew,  and  bake.’  ” 

llmance  of  Cww  de  Lion. 


lint  dish  v^ii\iFoorMan'ssauce.—Obs. 

I the  or  chicken,  often  cut  down  the  back  flatten 

Jhe  breast,  break  the  leg-bones,  simmer  in  butter  with  whtU 
pepper  and  salt,  and  finish  on  the  gridiron. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRYING. 


Passion,  O me  ! how  I run  on, 

Here’s  that  which  should  be  thought  upon , 

The  business  of  the  kitchen’s  great, 

And  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat,  gacBXING. 

Nor  was  it  e er  doiued* 

“bought  to  be 

» Britisfoil  ” S the  most  delicate  substance  in  which  meat^n 

or  what  cieikum),  are  better  adapted  than 

(the  » kitchen-fee”  of  tleiKum;^  a 

Liter  for  Jj„™,  irUch  eftet  U 

frying  is  clarified,  it  J ^lilk  it  contains.  Fritters 

commonly  produced  by  good  butter  or  good  lard,  or, 

and  sweet  things  must  have  either  ^ut  er  o „ 

^here  it  can  be  good  oiL  ^ 

fierce,  nor  „ whateve?is  placed  in  it  before  the 

gree  of  heat  which  will  ; and,  on  the  other 

substance  to  be  f be  merely  sodden  in  fat, 

hand,  if  not  hot  enough,  tb^ 

boiled  in  it,  and  not  fried.  / -gj  jg.  Fish  are  far  more 

break,  of  a bad  colou^  and  have  n P rj,j^^y 

difficult  to  fry  than  meat,  from  fii e so^  ^ 

consequently  requir  g ^ requires  much  less 

ovallaped  ftyl"S-p“ ®t ' of  . ounT  si. V*  Ascorldn 
of  the  f'y'PS  “l-'n  “So  “L  a bit  of  bread  into  it,  as  you 
the  heat  of  the  fat,  by  thro  o placed  in  it.  Fat 

try  the  heat  of  an  oven  by  a bit  ot  wet  P 
that  has  fried  veal-cutlets,  ^amb-steaks,  A .,  7 ^ 

Ws  for  fish,  if  allowed  to  sort  of 

sediment;  but  what  is  used  fish, Especially  of  the 

meat,  though  it  wil  answer  J >at  becomes  richer  from 

same  sort,  ifstraiiicd  when  used.  Frym^roi _ 

— . . e a1..»  -..An  nTwl  aKaqI 


AIIICOWAW, It* 

• A wire-fmmc,  with  Imnaics  fitted  ^he  size  of  the  pan,  an 
Half-inch  from  it,  is  now  coming  into  use  for  fish. 


FRYING  FATS — STEAHS. 
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having  meat  fried  in  it ; and  if  carefully  taken  up,  may  be  used 
repeatedly.* — See  Fritters,  Omelets,  &c. 

1^44.  TO  CLARIFY  BUTTER  FOR  POTTING  OR  FRYING,  AND  SUET 
AND  DRIPPING  FOR  PRYING. 

' i^CuT  the  butter  in  slices ; put  it  into  ajar,  which  set  in  a pan  of 
: . boiling  water ; let  it  melt  and  heat.  Skim  it,  take  it  out,  and 
. when  it  has  cooled  a little,  pour  it  gently  off,  holding  back  the 
: curdy  sediment  which  will  have  subsided.  Mutton  and  beef 

I suet  and  lard  may  be  roughly  chopped,  have  all  the  skin  and 
: fibrous  parts  taken  out,  and  either  be  gradually  melted  over  a 

slow  fire,  or  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven,  taking  away  the 
fat  as  it  drops.  In  this  last  process  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
fat  acquiring  a burnt  taste  than  when  rapidly  melted  into  tallow 
over  the  fire.  Strain  the  fat  and  keep  back  the  sediment.— 
Dripping  and  melted  suetj-  are  used  for  pie-crust,  for  basting 
and  soups,  as  well  as  for  frying.  Their  suitableness  for  all  these 
’ purposes  depends,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  melted  and  preserved.  When  dripping  is  to  be  kept 
' for  soup  it  may  be  seasoned,  not  otherwise.  It  may  be  very 
highly  purified  by  twice  clarifying.  A bit  of  charcoal  or  a 
charred  toast  thrown  into  it  will  help  to  remove  a rancid  taint. 


! 
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45.  TO  MELT  LARD  FOR  FRYING,  &C.,  AND  TO  MAKE  LARD. 

Either  melt  it  as  in  last  receipt,  or  skin,  beat,  and  boil  the  caul 
slowly,  and  lay  it  in  a little  water,  working  it  with  the  hand. 
When  it  will  easily  break  with  the  fingers,  let  it  cool,  and  rub 
It  through  a scarce.  Keep  the  lard  in  bladders  in  a cool  place. 
Another  way. — Melt  the  lard  in  a stone  jar  set  in  boiling  water  ; 
pour  it  carefully  from  the  sediment,  and  keep  it  in  bladders  or 
small  jars.  Lard/ot  larding. — Rub  the  lard  when  taken  from 
the  pig  with  pounded  salt.  Lay  two  pieces  together,  put  a 
heavy  weight  over  them.  Let  it  lie  from  four  to  six  weeks,  then 
skewer  and  hang  it  to  dry,  in  a dry,  cool,  airy  place.  It  cannot 
be  used /or  larding  till  it  get  firm.  See  Nos.  57,  58. 


46.  TO  FRY  STEAKS. DR  R. 

Fry  in  butter,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  pieces  cut  of  the 
same  size  as  for  broiling.  Fry  them  of  a fine  brown.  The  pan 
may  be  covered  after  the  steaks  are  browned,  which  will  render 
em  more  juicy.  When  done  place  them  in  a hot  dish  by  the 
, ? the  gravy  in  the  pan  a small  glass  of  red  wine,  and 
a small  anchovy  boned,  pepper,  salt,  and  a minced  eschalot.  Give 
It  a boil  up,  and  pour  it  over  the  steaks,  which,  like  every  fry  and 
broil,  must  be  eaten  hot.  Orfried  steaks  may  be  eaten  with  brown 
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„ravY  or  onion-sauce,  or  fried  onions,  served  very  Ijot  along  wU  ^ 

« ^ Cnmish  with  pickles  or  scraped  horseradish. 

Xi.  .™u«2  PoL-f,U.e,s  a,?  a good  aaaon.pan.men.. 

47  SCOTCH  BEEF  COLLOFS  WITH  ONIOHS,  OB  COLLOF  IN  THE 
Fa\N. — M.  D. 

of  a couple  of  but  no  additional  salt.  Cover 

Tfthe  butter  he  salt,  pepper  -when  done,  the 

:%Tm“\:S„.aiae»da^^ 

“r  Sl^S?erh2f«  2.eaa  .Uem, 

48.  TO  FBY  VEAL  CUTLETS,  TWO  WAYS. 

C„.a,iaesabo„.halfa„M..l.lckft^^^ 

loin.  If  not  equally  cut,  le\el  them  tea-cup.  Have 

round,  about  the  size  ° ^ ® ^^em  in,  not  dripping,  which 
plenty  of  lard  or  fresh  butter  to  t y ^ distance 

is  unsuitable  to  white  inea  s.  P _ P browned  on  both 

from  the  fire,  if  the 

sides  of  a light  golden-tin^,  » P thus : 

above  the  6,0  •!>/ 

A qoa.:lel-pound  of  «'“  -f  ™'  °f  ^ a spr.g  of  pars- 

lets,  a blade  of  mace,  the  peppercorns,  a bay-leaf, 

ley,  a good  hit  of  lemon-peel,  si.  P ^bich  may  boil  down 

rAie  flavour  is  liked  and  a rolled  in 

one-half;  add  fresh  ^'^“^':’\^g,.  Jhickened,^ strain,  boil  again, 
flour.  When  this 

and  pour  it  hot  over  t > addition  of  a little  wal- 

This  sauce  may  be  made  ^ J \.ay.--Veal  cutlets  may  be 

nut  or  mushroom  catsup,  ^bc?s  in  beat  egg,  and  then 

more  highly  dressed  by  (.  h’P  bread-crumbs,  parsley  and  le- 

strewing  over  them  a j ggj.apg  of  nutmeg.  They 

mon-peel  chopped  andmore  of  the  mixture  may 

must  be  fried  in  plen  y > .^yben  the  cutlets  are  done, 

he  strewed  over  them  in  1 • ^ covered,  and  to  the 

place  them  before  the  five  m^  a a few  little  bits  of 

fuuL'Uava^elVvolle^  gr  'skto^fifsluii'andV 

; rlicUkc  tliTflamir  of  anchovy 

» Kpicures  of  the  modern  school  ^tainlj',  though  a high,  not  a 

in  meat-disUcs,  reserving  it  lor  fish.  U is  l 

very  delicate  rcUsli.  b gusto  for  .Tekyll ; but 

I This  national  dish  imssesscd  rather  to  “ ftpd  that,  independently 
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a sprig  of  it  makes  a grateful  addition  to  sauce  for  cutlets.  A 
^ majority  of  the  Club  preferred  cutlets  as  in  the  first  receipt. — 

t See,  for  other  ways  of  dressing  cutlets,  French  Cookery.  For 

\ Scotch  Collops,  see  Made-Dishes  of  Veal,  24.0  to  250. 


49.  LAMB  OR  PORK  CHOPS, 

Are  fried  in  same  manner,  either  plain  or  egged,*  rolled  in 
bread-crumbs,  t and  when  dished,  with  slices  of  fenzoji, 

( or  crisped  parsley.  Pork-chops  may  be  fried  as  above,  dipping 
them  after  they  are  egged  in  a mixture  of  chopped  onion,  sage, 
and  bread-crumbs. — Ohs.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  chops, 
steaks,  and  cutlets  of  a good  shape,  neatly  trimmed,  and  beat  of 
I equal  thickness  when  not  cut  smoothly  and  equally. 

50.  TO  FRY  FRESH  SAUSAGES. — DR  R. 


Whether  pork,  veal,  or  beef  sausages,  they  are  best  fried  in 
the  same  way,  viz.  very  slowly,  that  they  may  heat  to  the  heart 
without  bursting.  Sausages  ought  to  be  dressed  quite  fresh, 
especially  those  that  are  bought  at  cooks’  shops,  where  it  is  the 
practice  to  put  the  crumb  of  fresh  roll  soaked  in  a certain  pro- 
portion of  water  into  them,  which  immediately  ferments  and 
turns  the  sausage-meat  sour.  Very  little  butter  or  lard  is  re- 
quired to  fry  pork  or  beef  sausage  ; veal  must  have  more.  If  in 
danger  of  bursting  they  may  be  pricked  with  a darning-needle  - 
but  if  gradually  heated,  unless  they  are  fermenting,  this  pre- 
caution will  not  be  necessary.  They  must  be  drained  from  the 
tat,  laid  on  a dish  before  the  fire,  and  lightly  dredged  with 
flour  to  froth  them.  They  are  sometimes  boiled,  and  frothed 
before  the  fire.— Ofe.  Sausages  were  wont  to  be  fried  with 
apples  pared,  cored,  and  quartered  ; and  garnished  and  served 
with  the  same:  the  practice  is  nearly  obsolete.  Poached  e<^"s 
and  fried  bread,  mashed,  roasted,  or  scalloped  potatoes,  or  stew^l 
red  cabbage  are  more  suitable  to  this  rich  and  savoury  corn- 
acMnhbl  Turkey,  fowl,  or  veal,  sausage  is  often  more 

rh^Tn^  ‘""sue  or  ham.  To  make  sausages,  see 

he  Index,  also  to  dress  Fritters,  Omelets,  &c. 

51.  TO  FRY  EGGS  WITH  BACON-HAM  OB  SAUSAGE. p.  t. 

^^ornely  dish  many  an  honest  traveller  would  uo 
without  his  dinner.  The  general  fault  is,  that  the  bacTis  too 


. . tf>  smear  with  beat  egfr,  or  din  in  emr 

kitchen  verh,  from  whicli  Touchwood  derived  thf^W  i 
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hard,  and  cannot  be  cut  into  proper  slices  ; to  steep  the  slices 
even  for  a few  minutes  in  lukewarm  water  would  tend  to  remeity 
one  defect;  they  must  then  be  dried  in  the  folds  of  a cloth. 
The  colour  of  eggs  is  very  easily  hurt ; so  be  sure  that  the  try- 
ing-pan is  delicately  clean.  This,  in  all  cases,  is  best 
by  melting  a little  fat  in  it,  pouring  it  out,  and  wiping  hard 
while  the  pan  is  still  hot.  Let  the  bacon  be  nearly  fried,  put 
it  aside,  and  if  the  fat  look  in  the  least  dark  or  burnt,  pour  it 
off,  and,  if  nice  cookery  is  wanted,  let  fresh  material  get  hot 
before  the  eggs  are  broken  and  gently  slipt  in.  Pour  boiling 
fat  over  them  with  an  iron  tinned  spoon.  When  the  eggs  are 
done  on  the  under  side,  dish  the  bacon  in  a hot  dish,  and  either 
turn  them  or  hold  the  pan  before  the  fire  a minute,  to  take  the 
raw  off  the  upper  side  of  the  eggs.  Trim  them  as  they  ie  in 
the  pan ; then  take  them  up  with  a slice,  and  drain  the  grea^ 
off  by  holding  them  over  the  pan  a little,  before  dishing  them 
with  the  bacon.  They  are  dished  either  on  the  slices  of  bacon, 
or  laid  in  the  dish,  with  the  ^acon  placed  neatly  round  them. 
In  very  nice  cookery  a separate  pan  should  be  used  or  ry  g 
eggs,  and  some  cooks  broil  the  ham,  and  fry  the  eggs  on  y. 

52.  TO  FRY  SWEETBREAUS. 

Let  the  sweetbreads  be  slightly  parboiled  when_  they  come 
from  the  butcher.  When  to  be  dressed  cut  them  into  oblong 
slices  and  either  flour  and  fry  them  plain  in  butter,  or  e^ 
thL:  roll  in  bread-crumbs,  and  a seasoning  of  lemcn-peel 
pepper  and  a sprig  of  basil  chopped.  Garnish  with  crisped 
parsley  : anchovy-sauce,  or  melted  butter  and  a small  teaspoon- 
ful of  walnut  or  mushroom  catsup  stirred  into  it.  Serve  smal 
slices  of  crisped  bacon,  or  slices  of  sausage  done  in  a cheese- 
toaster  or  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire.  For  Sweetbreads,  see  also 

French  Cookery. 

53.  TO  FRY  EAMB’s  LIVER  AND  PIg’s  HARSLET. 

Cut  a sound  fat  liver  into  long  thin  slices. 
in  a cloth,  and  flour  these.  Fry  them  of  a fine  rich  brown,  in 
pkntv  of  fresh  butter.  Eschalot,  or  young  onions,  and  pepper 
be  added  to  ihe  fry.  Serve  rv.lh  a ' I" 

Stewed  cucumbers,  or  cucumber-sauce.  Garnish  with  tried 
Sey  Tobs.  The  liver  of  a young  animal  is  se  dom  unsound. 

it  i??ound  either  livid,  black,  or  lumpy,  d js  surely  un 

necessary  to  ’j^^4°brSo.7e*  a^d  finished 

by  frying.  ^Pipniarlkt.—Oean  and  parboil  the  lights,  liver, 
s4etbr?ad,  and  heart,  slice,  dredge  with  flour  sca^n  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  with  chopped  onion  and  sage,  in  butter 
orZd,Ch  a bit  of  bacon.  The  French  make  Uns  dish  fne 
Ty  se^vi^g  it  with  a sauce  of  claret  and  mustard.  Harslet  may 
be  roasted,  skewered  up  in  a caul. 
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54-.  TO  FRY  calf’s  LIVER  AND  BACON. DR  R. 

Calf's  liver  is  fried  as  above ; when  nearly  done,  or  else  in 
a separate  pan,  dress  the  bacon.  Dish  with  a slice  of  bacon  laid 
on  each  slice  of  liver  ; or  they  may  he  dished  separately.  Serve 
a little  thickened  gravy  with  a squeeze  of  lemon.  Garnish  with 
crisp  parsley. — Obs.  Ox-liver  and  bacon,  done  as  above,  make  a 
good,  cheap  coarse  dish.  So  does  chopped  potatoes  and  fat 
; bacon  fried. 


55.  TO  FRY  VENISON  COLLOPS. — P.  W.  ESQ. 

Cut  oblong  slices  from  the  haunch,  or  slices  neatly  trimmed 
' from  the  neck  or  loin.  Have  a gravy  drawn  from  the  bones 
I and  trimmings,  ready  thickened  with  butter  rolled  in  lightly- 
; browned  flour.  Strain  into  a small  stew-pan,  boil,  and  add  a 
t squeeze  of  lemon  or  orange,  and  a small  glass  of  claret:*  pep- 
1 per  to  taste,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  the  size  of  a pin’s  head  of 
3 cayenne,  and  a scrape  of  nutmeg.  Fry  and  dish  the  collops 
i hot,  and  pour  this  sauce  over  them.  A still  higher  gout  may 
: be  imparted  to  this  sauce  by  eschaloi  tvine^  basil  wine)  or  Tar- 

' ragon  vinegar,  chosen  as  may  suit  the  taste  of  the  eater.  If 
I those  flavours  are  not  liked^  some  old  venison-eaters  may  relish 
a very  little  pounded  fine  sugar  and  vinegar  in  the  gravy,  and 
I currant-jelly  may  be  served  in  a sweetmeat  glass.  Garnish 
: with  fried  crumbs.  This  is  a very  excellent  way  of  dressing  ve- 
nison, particularly  when  it  is  not  fat  enough  to  roast  well 

y enison  Minced  Collops,  see  National  Dishes. 


56.  TO  FRY  TRIPE  AND  COW-HEELS. 

P'^ces  not  too  large 

and  dipped  in  a batter  made  of  flour  and  eggs,  with  a little  'll 
and  minced  onion,  and  fried  for  seven  minutes  of  a rich  light 

Heel  is  cut  into  nea 
pieces,  eggeil,  rolled  in  crumbs,  fried,  and  served  in  the  sam« 

SvT'  Cleikum  Club  were  not  partial  to  these  fries 

They  to  a man  preferred  boiled  tripe,  or  tripe  fricasseed  with  ' 


57.  TO  FRY  PARSLEY,  HERBS,  BREAD-CRUMBS,  &C. 

For  Different  Made- Dishes. 

Have  the  frying-pan  well  filled  with  very  liotdrippincror  Hr. 
Have  young  parsley  nicely  picked,  washed,  drained^  and  ^ 
rubbed  hghtly  between  the  folds  of  a cloth  to  dry.  ’irmu!  b 
fried  quickly  to  get  crisp.  The  moment  it  is  done  lift 
slice,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  on  a sieve  reversed^  Idi 


* Claret,  of  all  the  red  wines,  is  tlmf  hno*  j.  i . 
cook:  for  hijrher  flavour,  Burirundv  is  nrefermH  f>f’  tli 

generally  used;  Cl.ampiigne, ^Ma^o,^and  Sherf  n""'® 

•suited  to  white  meats.  ^ especially,  wliich  ar 
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anti  become  more  crisp  ; or  it  may  be  crisped  in  a Dutch  oven 

before  the  fire.  This  is  used  for  garnishing  lamb-chops,  h e , 

or  any  thing  to  which  the  flavour  of  parsley  is  suitable. 

Sings  are  served  on  fried  parsley.  (See  Dried  Herh^>- 
Bbead  Crumbs  are  fried  and  drained  in  the  same  manne  , 
taking  care  that  the  fat  is  perfectly  clear  and  t^ansp^^oSm 
that  the  bread  is  not  burned.  Sippets  may  be  cut  in  the  form 
of  stars  the  Maltese  cross,  triangles,  diamonds,  pap«-kite 
ScSombs,  &c.  &c.,  and  nicely  fried  and  drained  before  t m 

S ton,  Parsley  fried  in  a ne,  nray  be  alterwards  dned  ,n 
the  oven. 

58.  TO  FRY  HERBS  TO  SERVE  WITH  BACON  AND  EGGS,  OB  CALI  S 

LIVER. 

Tarf.woba„drnls.ts5™^^^^^ 


CHAPTER  V. 
beoths,  soups,  and  gravies. 


C'est  la  soupe  qui  fait  le  s^dat.  ^ 

SOUP  has  been  ^^pST  of  S?  4!. 

it  the  safest  p dinner.  NVith  this  behet 

■whether  it  be  a Cot  ap  French  take  the  lead  of  all  Euro- 
we  hold  as  maxims,  tha  ^ Scotch  rank  second, 

pean  people  in  soaps  tp 

[he  Welsh  next  and  that  tip  rery  bottom  of  the  scale ; 

many  honourable  exceptions,  aie  , ^ good  dinner, 

and,  farther,  that  if  soup  be  the  fn„„riation  of  good  soup. 
?,  i,’  equally’ trne  ibat  fee/  •'>' still  be 
Whether  brown  or  white,  plain  r ’ “ f ^oft  pure  water.* 
beef,— fresh-killed,  juicy  young  beenjnet  i _ 

..or,-,,  “ nrobablv  owe  our  su' 

• We  of  Scotland,”  said  '""l^7^'”nH°rlose  alliance  with  that  nation 
ixfriority  in  this  de]xirtraent  to  our  j„  the  nivsterics  of  th  c soiqi- 

which  has  ever  licen  most  profoundly  skilled  m 
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The  essential  qualities  of  soup  are,  that  it  be  nourishing  and 
restorative.  It  is  the  food  of  childhood  and  extreme  old  age, 
of  the  declining  and  the  debilitated,  for  whom  the  soup-pot 
performs  half  the  offices  of  the  digestive  organs.  With  these 
invigorating  and  salutiferous  qualities,  the  mildest,  the  richest, 
and  the  most  poignant  relishes  may  be  combined,  by  the  ju- 
dicious employment  of  the  numerous  ingredients  which  go  to 
the  composition  of  soups.  The  capital  defect  of  soups  is  gene- 


pot.  That  Scotland  is  indebted  to  France  for  even  the  slender  proficienc'. 
she  has  attained  in  cookerj',  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  culinary  phra- 
seology of  the  nation.  Kitchen — cuisine — the  word  with  us  comprehends 
every  kind  of  viand  or  preparation  which  may  add  to  the  relish  of  the  coarse 
cake,  and  decoction  of  oatmeal  and  coleworts,  which  formed  the  staple 
of  the  daily  meal.  A peasant’s  butter,  cheese,  fish,  meat,  and  so  forth,  all 
are  ‘ kitchen.’  Then  we  have  the  hachi — the  soup  Lorraine,  and  a la 
Heine,  the  veal  Flory — or  Florentine  pie— our  broche  and  turn-broche,  and 
our  culinary  adage,  ‘ hunger  is  glide  kitchen.’  ” — “ If  j'ou  go  on  at  this 
rate,  you  will  soon  reduce  your  nation  to  their  original  brose  and  haggis,” 
said  Jekyll,  “ for  you  recollect  your  skill  in  cabbage  and  coleworts  is  at- 
tributed to  Cromwell’s  soldiers.” — “ Little  or  mickle,”  put  in  Mistress 
Dods,  a true-bred  border  Scot,  who  would  not  jdeld  an  inch  of  the  kitchen- 
floor  to  France  or  England,  “ we  mak’  as  gude  a use  o’  what  little  skill  is 
accorded  to  us,  it’s  like.  1 have  heard  them  say  that  should  know,  and 
that’s  the  Nawbob  himsel’  there,  that  there  is  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands o’  hooses  in  Lunon  whar  they  ne’er  saw  a broth-trencher,  let-a-be 
a pot  o’  fat  kai| : — cauld,  comfortless,  wasterfu’,  gude-for-naething  ganginn-s 

on,  for  man,  wife,  and  wean.  Their  roast  joint, — set  them  up ! scoutljered 

to  a cinder  in  a baker’s  o’en, — a hunger  and  a burst, — dear  bought  at  first 
and  a short  outcome  for  a working  man’s  familj-,  compared  with  two  or  three 
pots  f u’  o’  gude  barley-broth  from  the  same  piece  meat.” 

**  buckie,”  interrupted  the  Nabob;  “this  must  be  cared 

^he  Scots  may,  and  do  fail  in  a grand  dinner.  Doctor, no  doubt  of 

It;  but  as  a nation  they  manage  better  than  most  of  their  neighbours  — 
three  hot  meals  of  hroth  and  meat  for  about  the  price  of  one  roasting  joint 
perhaps.  Then  second  day’s  kail,— said  I right  dame  i’— sometlung  to 
warm  up  to-monovv  for  the  gudeman  and  the  bairns  ?”  “ 

“ And  gude  enough  too,”  replied  Meg;  “ sae  ye  need  not  cast  up  puir 
Scotland,  Captain  Jaykiui..  ‘ Let  ilka  herrin’  hing  hy  its  ain  head  * ns 
may  be  easily  put  by;  and  the  Gude  Ibrbid  we 
ere  belly-gods  and  pock-pudding  Eppycurryeans ; though  at  a Christening, 
or  a ^irn,  or  on  a Sacrament  Monday,  we  may  like  a bit  roast  as  weel  as 
our  nice-gabbit  neighbour.s.”— Ay  this  it  is  to  clip  and  crib  the  gluttoniz- 
‘"S  J°ys  of  Bull,  ‘ to  some  high  festival  of  once  a-year,’  ” said 

JEKYLU. — Call  you  a wholesome  nutritious  soup  four  times  a-week 
chnping  the  gormandizing  joys  of  John  Bull,”  cried  the  Nabob,  “instead 
of  his  feunday  roast  and  dilution  of  porter?— no,  sir,  soup  is  the  best  as 
well  as  the  most  economical  fare  a mechanic’s  family  can  consume.  But  I 
Will  ^ive  him  a thousand  preparations/’ 

« Besides  the  elegant  variety  of  Mr  Georoe  Rose’s  snit-herrinu-  and 
COJIIIETT  S <o«yo«rsiat_ver^  lat-bacon,”  said  Jekyll  who  sfented 
a long  prosing  harangue  and  wished  to  cut  it.  “ But  let  Mistress  Dods 

proceed  ryth  her  discourse.  ”_But  hero  the  Doctor  cailml  t[,e  L"y  to 

order,  and  resumed  tlie  real  business  of  the  dav Gnvv  Qnim  ^ 

d...,  Se„d.  S,up„  Mali,.., 
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rnllv  not  SO  much  the  want  of  meat  as  of  the  time  necessary  to 
the  due  concoction  of  a rich  fluid  composed  of  so 
dients.  The  defects  of  soups  are  vainly 

cealed  by  the  excessive  use  of  pepper  and  herbs,  "he  toUow 
inir  elementary  rules,  from  the  French  of  the  chemist  Parmen- 
tier,  were  assumed  by  the  Club  as  practical  directions  to  the 

cook : 

rules  for  making  nourishing  broth. 

I Sound,  healthful,  fresh  viands.  , 

IT*  Vessels  of  earthenware  in  preference  to  those  of  metal, 

^^*  as  a less  degree  of  heat  keeps  them  boiling  ; and  once 
heated,  a few  hot  cinders  will  maintain  that  shght  d 
gree  of  ebullition  which  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

ITT  D^ble  the  weight  of  water  to  that  of  the  meat  used. 

TV  A sufficlnt  quantity  of  common  salt  to  facilitate  the  se- 
^^*  %ar“f^heblLdandsli^ 

V InX  of  the  process  such  a degree  of  heat  as 

VI  ACtr.tw.rb“'a„'™ual  temperaiure,  that  ^e 
tourmav  «mmer  gently  till  the  substances  employed, 
whether  nutritive,  colouring,  f 

combined  with  the  water,  according  to  their  several  ue 
grees  of  solubihty. 

V,  Sned^and Te?  tt^ofre^d 

the  Chapter  on  Boiling,  tSy 'are 

Some  soups  are  very  cake,  and  they 

liraSm  ^4e\e  .nsism^^^ 

out  losing  to  the  boiling  point  : 

Sindsllmt  maSeofTe 

Sr‘"rcte“hrS 

holds  of  veal  and  fish  soups.  Th  the  vessels.  In  re- 
checked by  boiling  them  up,  and  chang  g gravies, 

warming  all  prcviously-nnade  the  vessel  containing 

if  they  cannot  be  heated  :w 

them  Ling  plunged  nto  a stewpan  of  must 

care  must  be  taken  that  they  a re-warmed  are  much 

be  clear,  and  the  hds  close;  for  things 
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'.TQore  liable  to  be  smoked  than  during  their  first  preparation. 
Soups,  gravies,  &c.,  are  best  kept  in  unglazed  earthen  or  stone 
vessels.  They  must  not  be  covered  up  till  quite  cold ; and  when 
cold  and  covered,  vegetable  soups,  &c.,  may  be  plunged  into  a 
trough  or  large  vessel  of  spring  water.*  When  soup  is  to  be 
warmed,  take  up  the  cake  of  fat  which  settles  on  the  top,  and 
hold  back  the  lees  or  sediment.  Strain  before  you  set  it  away. 
Give  all  soup  ample  time  in  the  making.  From  four  to  six 
hours  is  not  too  much ; but  the  finer  flavouring  ingredients  for 
soups,  gravies,  or  a made-dish,  need  not  be  added,  save  for  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  blend  the  various  zests  into  one 
harrnonious  relish,  without  exposing  them  to  that  degree  of 
continued  heat  which  drives  ofi"  their  subtle  essence.  This  ob- 


servation is  peculiarly  applicable  to  catsups,  aromatic  spices, 
wines,  flavouring  vinegars,  lemon  and  orange  juice,  &c.;  and 
a much  smaller  quantity  of  these  costly  ingredients  would 
answer  the  purpose  if  this  were  attended  to.  Ifi  certain  cases 
it  is  proper  to  put  in  the  half  of  these  ingredients  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  process,  that  the  flavour  may  be  intimately  blended 
with  the  preparation,  adding  what  remains  to  give  piquance 
near  the  conclusion.  In  all  English  books  on  cookery  there  is 
wine  ordered  for  soups,  and  sometimes  too  little  meat, 
ihe  former  error  is  less  dangerous,  as  what  is  levied  from  the 
cellar  may  not  always  find  its  way  to  the  soup-pot.  All  roots, 
oread-raspings,  barley,  and  meal,  for  plain  common  soups, 
ougnt  to  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  pot  is  skimmed,  when  the 
roots  are  merely  intended  to  thicken  and  flavour  the  soup, 
vt  Pen  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and  served  in  the  broth,  an  hour’s 
boding  IS  fully  enough  for  carrot,  turnip,  onions,  &c.  Many 
mgs  are  used  to  thicken  and  give  consistency  to  common  soups 
.md  sauces.  The  best  perhaps  is  fine  toasted  oatmeal,  potato- 
mucilage,  or  bread  not  too  stale.  When  the  soup  or  gravy  is 

be  supplied  boiling 
o-enprnl°*^  1 though  we  strenuously  recommend,  in 

S '^ben  the  soup  is  watery  and 

be  taken  off“  till  the  watery  particles  evaporate, 
the  oni!n  ‘=°"®istence  but  not  strength.  It  facilitates 

about^a  h Sruvy  be  cut  into  pieces  of 

Colour  and  improves  both  the  flavour  and 

Sb  f’/  b®  meat,  onions,  and  carrots  be  browned  at  the  bottom 
the  soup-pot  or  digester,  before  the  water  is  added  to  irS 

abitofbuttertopreventburning.t  The  only  objectiontlhat 


siitorfi.xsii‘7  » r!' 

h«  dim.la,,  idghl  often  1.  n,d„| ,,  horn,  fo  " 


».«  Fteooh  tetek.,  te  tef-late  0«  fl.,.„  of  te'SSc lie M ;K 
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iw  these  means  the  separation  and  removal  of  the  scum  are  not 
sJcomolete  as  is  necessary  to  the  rock-crystal  transparency  ot 
clear  sLps.  Broth  made  of  fat  meat  may  have  a larger  pro- 
o-reens  leeks,  cabbage,  or  whatever  green  vegetable  is 
^ised  than^  leaner  meat.  The  best  plain  browning  for  soups. 

Browning  for  Soups  „ f Burnt 

"SrcooK  emStX  bLl^Tn  mS  ^rtt^ 

to  A?  cSittTopof  meat, 

and  mucilage,  tvith  ^‘^ter  ; but  the  ba  is  of  A 

expense  is  either  an  obje  suJculent,’  and  not  too  fat,- 

beef,-fresh,  full  ol  j a„in,al.  For  thispm««r;/ 

SjpTe  fSmed  ..d  approved  veeoip.:- 

59.  PLAIN  STOCK  BROTH,  OR  PRIMAllY  SOUP, 

The  basis  of  many  Soups  and  Sauces. 

^ p -Hue  nr  if  the  cook  is  to  have  a dinner,  let  her,  on 
In  large  families,  or  it  v/ock-broth.— To  every  pouml 

the  previous  day,  F^pa  broken  allow  a quart  of  sott 

of  fresh  juicy  beet,  or  trimmings  of  lean  mutton, 

water,  and  to  this  add  f .y.f f An  old  fowl, 
veal,  poultry,  or  excellent  additions,  and  with 

a rabbit,  or  a knuckle  » n‘  u Bone,  satved,  is  a cheap 

these  less  meat  ®^'\^?Ben  the  b\oth  is  rendered  pellucid 
help  to  any  stock-pot).  ns  directed  in  the  observa- 

,by  boiling,  or  four  carrots,  two  turnips,  four 

tions  on  boiling,  put  to  - loeks  a fa<^got  of  herbs,  it 

large  onions,  four  cloves,  some  of  celery.*  Let  the 

you  like  their  flavour  and  a head  or  two  ot  ce^ 

soup  stew  slowly  by  the  ^ Arc,  the  flavour  of 

ing  to  the  quantity.  H lelt  too  8 , colour  will 

the  vegetables  will  become  too  pow  j 

-a 

and  add  the  juice,  till  Uic  desired  Hatour  “ " ftcli  broth  is  tniiHed  to  wliicii 
• There  are,  however,  some  itablc ; and  this  is  lelt  to 

this  mianlily  and  kind  o vegetables  inaj  be  vn-uiia 

the  jf'lgnicul  of  the  cook.  , 
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spoil,  and  the  broth  become  ropy.  When  done,  let  it  settle, 
skim  off  the  fat  (which  will  be  useful  for  moistening  braises, 
enriching  vegetables,  &c.),  pour  it  from  the  sediment;  strain 
it  through  a fine  searce  or  wetted  cloth,  and  set  it  by  for  use. 
— Obs.  As  our  object  is  to  unite  judicious  economy  with  good 
cookery,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  each  of  the  material  in- 
gredients of  the  stock-pot  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  The 
meat  may  he  put  on  early  on  the  day  of  the  dinner,  and  may 
be  kept  hot  to  serve  at  table  without  being  overdone,  while  it 
affords  stock  for  the  soups,  sauces,  and  braises.  It  may  be 
served  in  the  first  course  as  beef  garni  de  choux  ; or  garni  de 
racines.  Or  it  may  be  served  as  a plain  bouilli,  as  directed  for 
that  dish,  by  taking  it  up  when  just  enough  done,  and  placing 
it  in  a stewpan,  with  a few  ladlefuls  of  the  top  of  the  broth, 
to  serve  as  a sauce.  If  a fowl  is  boiled  in  the  stock-pot  let  it 
be  trussed  before  boiling,  and  it  may  be  served  with  rice,  or  any 
suitable  sauce,  or  au  g?'OS  sel;  so  may  a knuckle  of  veal,  a 
rabbit  with  onions,  or  a brace  of  partridges  with  a sauce.  In 
large  private  establishments,  where  broth  for  soups  and  sauces 
is  constantly  required,  these  articles,  of  which  Stock  is  best 
formed,  may  be  served  at  the  different  tables,  or  on  different 
days.*  The  Stock  being  made,  the  cook  is  now  in  possession 
of  & floating  capital  subservient  to  many  purposes. — See  Nos. 
582-3-4-. 


60.  SECOND  STOCK,  the  Consomme  of  the  Freneh  Kitchen. 

This  is  the  same  thing,  only  stronger  than  the  former  broth. 
Take  a large  old  fowl,  or  a cock,  a large  knuckle,  or  a good 
piece  of  the  leg  of  veal,  a piece  of  rump-beef,  and  any  game 
you  have  to  spare;  moisten  this  meat  with  the  first  Stock- 
broth  if  you  have  any,  and  let  it  boil  up  quickly  till  the  jelly  is 
drawn ; then  add  more  broth  or  hot  water,  skim,  season  with 
a carrot,  two  or  three  onions,  two  cloves,  and  some  parsley, 
leeks,  and  a head  of  celery.  Let  the  fowl  only  boil  till  enough 
done  for  the  table,  and  the  knuckle  of  veal  only  till  done.  Then 
s im  and  carefully  strain  this  consomme  through  a gauze  searce. 
JN.ii.  Ham  IS  often  ordered  for  these  Stock-broths;  but  un- 
ess  or  gravies,  to  enrich  ragouts,  or  to  make  sauces,  it  is  sel- 
om  ^*^ployed.  Indeed,  it  is  more  suitable  to  savoury  gra-,  ics 
to  b"e  made  ^ ‘■‘lementary  broth  from  which  mild  soups  are 


61.  RICH  IlIGH-FLAVOURED  STOCK. 

stew-pan  with  slices  of  good  ham,  over  this 
place  slices  of  veal  from  the  thick  of  the  knuckle,  and  a fowl  or 

of  tl.o"e  I'lkhi';  f*--.  hints  are  vah^leTfor  cacli 

n the  ^ actually  be  more  rich  boiks 

^ -ans 
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1 of  frame  cut  to  pieces.  When  the  meat  has  been  ^weat^ 

or  brown  thickening,  and  keep  to  use  in  cooking. 

62.  STKONG  STOCK,  Grand  Consommd  of  the  French  Kitchen. 

French  sauces,  and  clear  gravy  soups. 

63.  CMAK  GKAVV-SOUP,  the  Bosis  of  many  of  the  Soups  men- 

tioned afterwards. 

„*v.  eigl..  pounds  of  . sbm  of  « 
places,  and  a knucke  . • i^rder  can  furnish,  and 

..utton,  with  any  “ ur  Heat  and  rub 

a piece  of  ham,  it  “e  nam  butter,  or  rub 

hard  a “‘‘^^^y'^^^^^ttMeCeat  with  a slice  of  carrot,  a head  of 
it  with  marrow.  Let  ti  , ^ turnip  sliced, 

celery,  onions,  the  white  oj  ^wo 

catch,  but  not  burn,  over  Carefully  skim,  as  formerly  di- 
quarts  or  better  of  soft  *row  ii;  a pint  of  cold 

?ected.  When  it  ^ore  scum  isSetached  tm 

water  to  refresh  it,  and  stew-pot  simmer  slowly  by 

it  become  q^^^^^^P^tubout  Sir  ng  Ft  any  more  from  the 
the  fire  for  but  not  so  long  as  to 

bottom,  till  all  ^ Take  it  off  and  let  it  settle; 

cause  the  soup  to  booome  r Py*  , f^geiy  through 

skim  ofi  the  dFar^soup^(for  it  must  be  very  clew) 

a fine  searce.— Ois.  ° gs  • ^ Vermicelli,  if  with  this 

is  served  under  naaii^ydifferen  name^^  Carrof-50ap.  if  with  the 

paste  separately  bojjod^^  p ^ith  turnips  scoop- 

red  of  carrots  cut  in  j Green  Pease-soup,  &c.,  by 

ed  ; Celery-soup,  Asparagus-soup,  cen  r r 


srs  tsy*w  ”ra£™t'*s;  ‘.s 

mid  Very  can  systems,  are  soundmg  names  which  they  bestow 

French  prolessors  have  » b ^ Espaqnde,  Grande 
on  elementary  gravies  '),^nche^ Italienne  Eoussc,  &c.,  >nd 

Espagnole  2 ravailhe,  ® .i-rstood  remain  ever  tlie  same.  Our 

these,  once  deliued  and  ProP®/.'/ witl.  cixry  Hi' 
sauces,  like  our  native  melodies,  are  ^ o discnminaUng 

pXt’e^orwognlf'iw 

,,arauve  value  1 do  not  pronouuce,-U.  J. 
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i adding  the  ingredient  which  gives  the  name.— N.  B.  All  these 
I additions  must  first  be  separately  cooked.  When  all  or  the 
[ greater  part  of  these  vegetables,  stewed  and  carefully  rubbed 
j through  a tammy  sieve,  are  added  to  this  strong  gravy-soup, 

I you  have  exactly  the  French  Creci/-soup.  A good  French  cook 
( would,  however,  after  chopping  the  roots,  &c.,  stew  them  in  top- 
i fat,  or  with  butter.  The  French  generally  have  their  turnip- 

> soup  w/iiYc,  the  carrot-soup  Zirozun.  Sippets  are  requisite  to  the 
‘ Potage  a la  Crecy.  With  chopped  lettuce  and  sorrel  this  Crecy- 
) soup  makes  Soupe  d la  Fauhonne.^^  , 


64.  FRENCH  BROWN  SOUP,  Or  La  Brunoise. 

To  clear  amber-coloured  gravy-soup  put  carrots  and  turnips, 
f cut  in  dice,  straws,  or  like  small  pears,  &c.,  and  first  fried  and 
I drained  if  young,  but  if  old  blanched.  Soak  toasted  sippets  in 
i a basin  of  broth,  and  slip  them  into  the  tureen  after  the  soup  is 
dished,  lest  they  crumble  down  and  destroy  the  bright  clearness 
of  the  soup.  This  is  proper  whenever  bread  is  used.  Skim  oflF 
the  film  of  fat  trcm  the  tureen,  and  serve.— Cut  leeks  and 
celery  in  lozenges,  the  turnips  and  carrots  in  ribands,  and  these 
cocked,  anti  you  have  Julienne  Sovp.—  See  from  No.  607  to  618 
N.  B.  If  gravy-ECup  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  it  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs,  well  whisked,  beins 
boiled  up  with  it  before  it  is  strained  a second  time.  But  care 
lul  cookery  is  much  better  than  this  process  of  refining  any  soup” 


65.  THE  OLD  SCOTCH  BROWN  SOUP. 

Make  the  stock  as  directed  for  clear  gravy-soup,  but  brown 
be  meat  a little  more,  and  when  ready,  put  to  it  two  pounds  of 
^ump-steaks,  cut  rather  small  and  nicely  browned  in  the  frvins- 
pan,  but  drained  from  the  frying  fat.  Simmer  the  steaks  in  t£ 
soup  for  an  hour;  strain  it;  add  a small  glassful  of  catsup  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne;  slip  toasted  sippets  into  the  tureen 
and  Rimming  offi  the  filmy  fat,  serve  the  soup  with  the  steaks  in 


66.  PLAIN  WHITE  SOUPS,  07-  Stock  for  several  kinds,— the  French 
Blond  de  Feau,  or  Veal  Broth. 

Have  a large  knuckle  of  veal  broken,  and  to  this  put  any  poul 
try  trimmings  you  have,  and  a few  slices  of  lean  ham 
three  onions,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Moisten  these  (when  laTd  fn 
a nice  stewpan  over  which  butter  has  been  rubbed)  with  a HtH^ 
good  broth  or  water.  When  the  ielly  is  nartlv  a httle 

the  meat  tinged  a little,  prick  it  all  over  ivilh  aLurn  knS 
the  juices  flow,  and  add  more  clear  broth  or  water  till  / 
enough.  Add  a bunch  of  parsley  and  onions  and  J I t^ 
corns;  boil  and  skim,  and  when  the  sZ  i^r.  l 
carefully  strain  it.  Cooked  rice  or  vc3i  !s  S’tS™  ' 
! or,  if  a white  colour  is  wished,  thicken  with  arrow-rootrS 


CHAP 


V. — BllOTHS,  SOUPS,  ANU  CIIA>  U-i- 


add  gradually,  before  serving,  a pint  of  sweet  cream  ^ 
to  bSl,  which  will  prevent  it  from  ^urdhug.-N.  B_  Ahvays  bo^ 
cream  before  putting  it  to  any  soup  or  ^auce  an^l  sur  caretuUy 
till  it  boil.  Keep  hot  in  a bam  mane,  or  pot  of  water. 

67.  THE  OLD  SCOTCH  WHITE  SOUP,  or  Soup  u l(t  licine. 

Take  a large  knuckle  of  the  whitest  veal,  well  broken  and 

r"bWeSm"M 

■ 

r,"  « vr  AKr! 

tin  saucepan,  or  a 

and  serve  on  a <='»aple  of  rounds  o a sma 

macaroni,  previously  It  is  raised  to 

soft ; or  vermicelli.  J a^  of 

Lorbaine  soop  as  follow.^  ^ 

more 

scrape  of  nutmeg  ; bring  Jo  bo  , and  put  m ^ P^  ^ 

ing  sweet  cream,  and  the  boiling  that  it  may  thicken, 

siderable  time  on  the  very  cream  curdle.  Strain 

r take  caee  i. 
through  a sieve.  i oiks  oi  <^^0 

68.  roTAGE  A LA  HEINE,  the  fashionable  White^  Soup. 

^ inro-p  nr  three  small  fat  pullets^  clean  and 
Take  a couple  of  1 S ^ ^£.  c^t  bito  pieces  ; 

skin  them : take  also  two  i»  • 1 ^ tinned  stewpan,  with  pars- 

put  these  together  into  a ve  y yeal-broth.  Let  this 

ley,  and  moisten  the  soft  part  of 

stew  softly  for  an  hour , breasts  and  wings  of  the 

a penny  leaf;  cut  tke  fleal  ,,^,5  ye,k,  ef 

chickens ; chop  and  po^n  almonds  and  three  bitter, 

four  eggs,  the  soaked  crumbs,  ten  sw  eet  aimon 

all  blanched.  Hub  the  compouiu  cream  brought  to  boil 

whole,  and  add  t substituted 

by  itself;  the  beat  yolks  °f "^or  Feet  will 

for  two-thirds  of  the  cream.  mav  be  economically  substi- 

make  a good  white  soup.  Rabbits  may  be  econo 
tuted  for  chickens,  and  lean  beef  for  the  \e. 

6D.  PLAIN  ONlON.  SJur.  ^ _ 

Chop  a dozen  large  onions,  aiu  wooden  spoon;  Lt 

pan  with  butter;  stir  them  about  with  a i 


ONION-SOUPS. 
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them  cook  very  gradually  and  not  get  brown.  Put  to  this  some 
very  strong  stock-broth,  well-seasoned ; add  pepper,  cayenne, 
I and  salt,  and,  if  nicer  cooking  is  wanted,  strain  the  soup,  and 
put  to  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream. 


70.  HIGH-FLAVOURED  ONION-SOUP. 

Have  a proper  quantity  of  well-seasoned,  clear  brown  gravy- 
I soup,  in  which  a double  proportion  of  onions  and  a faggot  of 
: herbs  have  been  boiled.  To  this,  when  strained,  put  a dozen 
middle-sized  onions,  sliced  and  nicely  fried;  let  these  stew 
gently  in  the  soup,  not  to  crumble  the  slices  ; season  with  pep- 
per and  cayenne,  and  serve  with  toasted  sippets  in  the  tureen. 
Button  onions,  cooked  as  for  garnishing  bouilli,  No.  262,  &c., 

I may  be  used  instead  of  large  ones  fried ; and  for  those  who  like 
a full-tasted  soup,  this  may  be  thickened  with  potato-flour,  or 
the  pulp  of  pease.  It  must  be  simmered  till  the  onions,  both 
in  substance  and  flavour,  are  thoroughly  blended  (ready  to  melt 
I away)  with  the  soup.  When  very  young  mild  onions  are  used, 

1 more  weight  must  be  allow'ed  to  obtain  the  same  flavour. — OZi.v. 
The  gusto  may  be  heightened  and  the  flavours  varied  to  suit 
the  palate  of  the  consumer.  Curry-powder  was  a favourite  ad- 
dition of  the  Nabob,  and  also  a spice  of  ginger,  which  made  a 
I sort  of  imitation  Mullagatawny,  nothing  inferior  to  the  original, 

I at  least  to  those  who  dislike  ybrAr-iowyis  and  stew-soups.  Dr 
I Redgill  heightened  the  flavour  of  his  onion-soup  with  mush- 
I room-catsup,  or  eschalot.  As  the  taste  for  onions,*  like  that  for 
I olives  and  peppers,  increases  with  age,  we  do  not,  in  any  case, 
fix  the  precise  quantity  to  be  used,  but  merely  give  the  medium. 

I Some  cooks  thicken  onion-soup  with  the  yolk  of  two  or  three 


* Onions  are  supposed  to  possess  a considerable  quantity  of  nourishment. 
It  IS  even  asserted,  that  no  substance  of  only  equal  size  affords  so  much. 
Ihis  IS  at  least  doubtful.  Onions  in  their  raw  state  are  much  relished  by 
some  persons,  while  others  find  them  wholly  indigestible : when  dressed 
mey  are  very  generally  acceptable  in  soup  or  sauce.  They  used  to  form 
tlie  favourable  bon-bons  of  the  Higldander,  “ who,  with  a few  of  these  and 
an  oat-cake  woidd,  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  “travel  an  incredible  dis- 
tance, and  hve  lor  days  without  other  food.”  The  Egyptians  adored  the 
Onion  nearly  as  much  as  the  Ox  ; and  the  Spaniards  have  the  same  fondness 
for  this  pungent  root,  whether  to  give  savour  to  their  rich  dishes,  or  to 
relish  the  crust  from  the  wallet,  and  the  draught  from  the  brook,  which 
om  the  gay  repast  of  the  poor  and  light-hearted  sojourners  one  likes  so 
much  to  meet  with  m the  Spanish  novels.  The  Scotch  peasants  season 
heir  chapptt  notatoes  with  «hred  onion,  and  sometimes  tLir  brose  ; and 
the  grave  and  liigh  authority  of  Mrs  Hannah  More  recommends  “ an 
onion  from  their  own  garden  which  makes  every  thing  savoury  and  costs 
nothing  to  the  poor  of  England.  “ Soiipe  a I’oignon’’  is  thoimht  hisrhlv 
restorative  by  the  French.  It  is  considered  peculiarly  grateful  and  gently 
St  mulating  to  the  stomach,  after  hard  drinking  or  nilu-waUhin.r  and 
So  Champagne,  soda-wate'),  or  giiige^-beer. 
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CO-2S  well  beat  and  whisked  into  the  soup  before  it  is  dished,  or 
mth  cream,  as  in  last  receipt ; but  we  see  no  use  for  this  haison, 
as  French  professors  term  it,  in  a high-flavoured  onion-soup. 

71.  ONION-SOUP  MAIGRE. 

Chop  and  fry  in  clarified  butter  a dozen  large  onions,  two  heads 
of  celery,  a large  carrot,  and  a turnip.  Pulp  ™ots 
a tammVsieve,  and  put  them  to  two  quarts  of 
thickened  with  six  ounces  of  butter  kneaded  up  P°^ 

flour,  and  seasoned  with  mace  and  white  pepper.  The  crumD 
of  two  penny  loaves  may  be  boiled  in  the  water  instead  of  the 
potlr-flour?bM  it  must  then  be  sttdned.  Add  breed.s.ppete 
fried,  and  thicken  with  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs. 

72.  POTAGE  A LA  CLERMONT,  an  elegant  Omon-soup. 
Brown  a dozen  small  silver  onions  cut  in  rinp,  of  a 
golden  tinge,  and  drain  them;  cook  them 
stew  them  for  twenty  minutes  in  clear  g^f 
with  veal  iellv-'’-ravy,  which  is  the  best  material  known  tor  co 

"ulg^  Ser.vewith  toasted  sippets  previously 

^°n!b.  Basped  Parmesan  is  liked  with  We 

larly  macaroni-soup.  It  is  grated  over  t ® ^ 

would  recommend  that  it  be  served  on  a plate  and  added 

73.  VEGETABLE  SOUPS,  oT  Potoges  Priutamers. 

Under  this  head,  which  in  the  French  kitchen  ® 

a variety  of  soups,  the  Scotch  nettle-kail  and  pan-kail  mioht  W 

Vegetable  soups  require  a good  deal  of  pepp  , 

flavour. — See  No.  75. 

74.  MACAKONI  SOUP. 

B».Lfour  ounces  of  she  pss,e  ® H«e 

a prepared,  strong,  clear,  , Pannesan  in  a glass 

roni  docs  not  get  into  lumps.  ‘ P - j ^^ade  a sort  of 

or  on  a plate.  Many  strew  it  on  the  soup.  This  isnia 


r a liiile  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
• Thc.se  maiffrc  vernal  compositions  found  v ^ ^^em  only  fit  for 

the  elder  members  of  tbe  Cleikum  Uu^wh  gfl^rd  an  eli^t 

sickly  girls  and  young  Cockney  poets,  iney, 
and  wholesome  variety. 
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f white  soup,  by  thickening  it  with  white  Roux,  and  adding  hot 
cream  gradually  when  to  be  served,  giving  it  first  a boil  up. 

75.  GREEN  PEASE-SOUP, — Maigrc. 

Have  fully  three  pints  of  green  marrowy  pease.  Unless  the 
\ pease  are  all  young  and  sweet,  separate  the  old  from  the  young. 

' Melt  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  in  a stewpan,  put  to  it  four 

imperial  pints  of  boiling  water,  a slice  of  bread,  a quart  of  shell- 
ed pease,  some  roughly-chopped  green  onion,  spinage,  and  green 
I lettuce,  salt,  and  two  dozen  grains  of  black  and  Jamaica  pepper. 

! Stew  till  the  pease  will  pulp  back  into  the  liquor  from  which 
they  are  strained  j or  they  may  be  pounded  in  a mortar.  To 
this  add  a pint  or  more  of  young  pease,  the  heart  of  a lettuce 
chopped,  and,  if  approved,  a sliced  cucumber,  first  sprinkling 
the  slices  with  salt  and  draining  them.  If  the  soup  is  thought 
too  thin  add  rice-flour;  if  too  maigre,  allow'  more  butter;  if 
not  green  enough,  add  a little  spinage  chopped,  or,  better,  a 
quarter-pint  of  very  green  spinage-liquor,  made  by  parboiling 
: and  squeezing  the  vegetable.  Stew  for  half  an  hour,  but  do  not 

let  the  soup  boil,  or  the  green  colour  will  deaden  and  become  a 
tawny  yellow.  Green  shred  mint  in  a very  small  quantity  may 
be  added  to  flavour  the  soup,  five  minutes  before  it  is  dished. 
Serve  with  dice  of  fried  bread. — Ohs.  This  summer  soup  may 
be  made  gras  from  the  liquor  in  which  chickens,  fowls,  veal, 
mutton,  or  lamb  has  been  boiled.  If  the  pease  are  not  quite 
young  and  sweet,  a little  sugar  may  be  employed,  and  conse- 
quently less  salt. 


76.  GREEN  ASPARAGUS-SOUP. 

Make  this  as  green  pease-soup.  Slice  and  pulp  a part  of  the 
asparagus ; put  the  other  part,  cut  into  nice  points,  and  dressed, 
into  the  strained  soup  before  serving;  or  substitute  fried  bread 
cut  into  dice.  Adding  consomme  to  cold  dressed  pease  {petits 
pots)  or  cut  asparagus,  heated  in  broth,  will  make  a good  and 
economical  potage. 


77.  AN  excellent  SOUP  MAIGRE. 

Melt  a half-pound  of  butter  very  slowly,  and  put  to  it  four 
sliced,  a head  of  celery,  and  a carrot  and  turnip  cut  down. 
When  the  vegetables  have  fried  in  the  butter  for  a quarter  of  an 
browned  on  all  sides,  put  to  them  nearly  four  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  young  pease,  with  plenty 
of  unground  black  and  Jamaica  pepper.  When  the  vegetables 
are  quite  tender,  let  the  soup  stand  to  clear  from  the  sediment 
and  strain  it  into  a clean  stew-pan.  If  not  yet  sufficiently  trans- 
parent, let  it  stand  an  hour,  and  turn  it  carefully  over.  When 
it  boils,  put  to  it  three  onions  shred,  or  five  young  ones.’  A head 
of  celery  cut  in  bits,  carrots  sliced,  and  cut  as  wheels  or  stars 
and  turnips  scooped  of  the  size  of  pigeons’  eggs,  or  turnip' 
radishes.  When  the  vegetables  are  enough  done  without  tL 
soup  getting  ropy  from  their  dissolution,  the  soup  is  finished- 
.1  his  and  all  vegetable  soups  are  the  better  of  a spice  of  cayenne 
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78.  THE  BEST  YEI.LOW  PEASE-SOUP. 

To  a pound  and  a half  of  split*  pease,  soaked  animated,  to  se- 
parate the  bad  ones,  and,  if  very  old,  soaked  again  for  two  hou^ 

Fn  a quart  of  lukewarm  water  in  the  soup-pot,  add  three  quarts 

of  very  soft  water,  and  three  pounds  of  shm  beef,  or  ot  any 

sinewy,  lean,  gelatinous  piece,  or  trimmings  of  meat  or 

a Se  of  ba^on,  or  a shank  of  either  a bacon  or  inutton  ham 

scalded  (the  root  of  a tongue  salted  a little,  and  well  s°a  ^4 

draw  out  all  the  slime,  does  very  well),  a couple 

carrots,  two  turnips,  and  four  large  or  six  ^bJut  aF 

this  has  been  skimmed,  and  has  simmered  ® 

hour  and  a half,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  stick  to  the  bottom  ot 

the  pot  (Saotticc^  » sit  on”),  add  another 

or  any  fresh  pot-liquor  in  which  poultry  or  ha^een  bod 

Simmer  again  till  the  pease  are  completely  dissolved,  lour  tne 

£™pT«of  coarse  hair’^sicve,  .hid.  set  over  «n  cj.hen  p n « 

stewpot  and  pulp  the  pease  through  with  a wooden  or 

iron  spoon,  taking  back  some  strained  soup  to  moisten  w 

r^ls  of  the  peasi  till  the  whole  mash  is  pulped  tl^™ug“^^ 

“alt,  white  pepper  in  fine  powder,  and  the  onions  well  pulped, 

to  the  strained  soup,  a head  of  fresh  celery  shred  roughly,  or  a 

smdl  desseH-spooiiM  of  the  seed  (which  oonimunicates  the  fl^a- 

vourinastrongdegree)tiedupmabitofmu^inra^, 

S:  ?;?n.itf  “pc.°e”  ‘ 7“"f  ?'':v.vrrf,'‘=  farnSv- 

charred,  or  fresh  dripping,  answer  \ery  , exception  of 
which  salt  meat  is  boiled— or  part  of  it— witu  tue^  ^ 

Twhole  poase  are  often  sweeter  and  better 
but  they  must  be  longer  soaked.  In  coun  ry  . 

pease  of  the  gray  k.nd  are  oRen  *'>'= if  notbet- 
Lilers.  The  colour  is  not  so  fine  but  t'^  ■ P ' sraked'a  night,  and  then 
ter.  Pease  will  mellow  better  ^'!u  Vn  tlm  fibre.  Thev  may  be 

allowed  to  dry  By  this  process  hey  use. 

broken  in  a null.  New  excellent  kinds  are  con  b 
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that  of  fat  old  pork,  which,  save  in  cases  of  stern  necessity,  can- 
not be  tolerated  by  us.  When  pease-soup  is  made  of  shreds  and 
patches  of  meat,  more  onion  or  celery-seed  and  spice  may  be  used 
k to  overcome  the  flavour  of  whatever  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
I soup.  The  grated  red  of  carrot  is  a great  improvement  to  this 

I soup.  A very  convenient  way  of  making  a common  pease-soup 

! is,  to  have  pease-pudding  boiled,  ready  to  mix  with  the  liquor 
I in  which  meat  or  fowls  are  dressed.  The  above  seasonings  are 
1 then  to  be  added,  and  the  soup  may  be  enriched  with  butter,  or 
■ clarified  fresh  dripping,  and  thickened  with  potato-flour  oroat- 
I meal,  as  above  directed,  and  finished  in  a half-hour.  Dried 
mint  or  dried  parsley  is  sometimes  rubbed  and  strewed  into  this 
soup,  or  chopped  spinage.  Withholding*  the  onions  and  celery, 

I and  substituting  asparagus  points,  makes  pease-soup  an  excellent 
|i  asparagus-soup. 


79.  PEASE-PUDDING. 

Marbowy  melters,  whether  whole  or  split,  are  far  the  best 
]iease  for  the  cook.  Soak  the  necessary  length  of  time  : boil  them 
tied  loosely  in  a cloth  till  they  will  pulp  through  a colander. 
Add  salt,  pepper,  two  beat  yolks  of  eggs,  a good  piece  of  butter- 
tie  up  firmly,  and  boil  (with  pork  if  boiling)  for  another  half" 
hour,  or  hang  the  cloth  before  the  fire  till  the  pudding  gets  firm 
then  turn  it  out.  ^ 

80.  POT.ATO-SOUP. 

This  cheap  and  generally  acceptable  soup  may  be  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  Pease-soup,  or  of  any  liquor  in  which? meat 
has  been  boiled,  or  of  roast-beef  bones,  &c. ; a hock  of  ham  or 
shank  of  mutton-ham,  or  any  thing  of  this  kind,  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  to  flavour  and  enrich  it.  Season  with  onions 
celery,  or  parsley,  and  either  thicken  with  mashed  potatoes,  or 
suiter  the  potatoes,  previously  pared  and  parboiled,  to  faU  to  a 
mash  in  the  soup,  or  strain  the  soup,  and  again  boil  it  up. 

N.  B.  Where  small  families  kill  a sheep  now  and  then  for 
winter-store,  what  is  salted,  though  it  would  not  make  even  to- 
lerable  broth,  will  make  a very  palatable  potato-soup  with  any 
of  the  above  seasonings.  Red  herrings  are  often  recommended 

admire  them. 

.heap  potato-soup  may  be  made  entirely  of  dripping. — Calecan- 
non  and  dripping  make  a good  extempore  cheap  soup. 

81.  TO  GRILL  CRUSTS  FOR  SOUPS. 

Put  the  cut  crusts  upon  a small  wire  gridiron  over  hot  cinders 
to  crisp.  When  done,  wet  the  inside  with  top-fat,  and  sprinkle 
a little  salt  over  them,  and  put  them  into  the  tureen:  or  crisn 
thejn  over  aTiunace^etting  w^h  good  stock.  Crusts  for  ToaltFd 

• By  the  addition  of  Curry-powder,  Dr  Hunter,  the  aiulinr  ..f  n ~ 
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C/tecse— Pull  good  pieces  from  a quite  new  loaf,  brown  them 

‘”n!  U will  .well,  crum- 

ble,  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  soup. 


SOTTP  AND  STEW,  OR  MOUTHFUL  SOUPS. 

Bv  the  .bo.e  name,  the  reader  is  <»  S.sS  anS 

which  meat,  fowl,  or  fish,  cu  i Turtle-Soup,  Lobster- 

served.  Such  for  we’thinkwas 

Soup,  Oyster-Soup,  &c.  This  s a mvis^ 

wanted  in  books  that  treat  of  t , ^ ^ ^ English  kitchen 
discoveries  which  have  been  in  ?his  favourite 


82.  mullagatawny-soup- 

Mullagatawny  differs  little^^sa^^^^^^^ 

other  seasonings,  from  th  u „ Vnnckle  of  good  veal,  and 

Knaekle  of  Veal.  Break  and 

put  it  to  boil  in  neatly  three  quarts  "I  „?,inned  skew. 

of  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns.  prevent  the  meat  from 

L in  the  bottom  of  *e  stewpan^  to  proven^ 
sticking  to  it.  Pnt  also  a fe  skim  this  stock  care- 

oily  qualities  of  this  meat  simmer  an  hour  and  a half 

fully  whenit  comes  to  pounds  of  breast  of  veal  into 

before  straining  it  off.  tut  tnre  p ^^istles  of  the  breast 

email  bits,  “i?b.g  the  Fry  the  bits 

to  the  water  in  which  the  knuckle  i ^ delicate 

of  veal  and  six  sliced  , Jo^them;  slam  carefully,  and 

brown.  Pat  the  f "‘°f,£niered  three-quarters  of  an 
when  the  soup  and  and  the  same 

hour,  mix  two  dessert-spoonfu  ^ 

quantity  of  lig^^tly-browned  flo^ 

and  cayenne  to  taste . , _06s.  This  soup  may  be  made 

xner  till  the  ™ eat  is  quite  tend  • but  is  best 

of  fowls  cut  in  East  Indian  palates,  e^c^ 

when  made  of  w^^fed^ 7;;T— 


lemon.  What  then  mi^ht  not  “ of 

« The  Sovereiijn  ot  Savouriness,  the  u f^cjcnce  are  c\cr  intrust 

Ws  bLtl”  Asnonebutthonm^l-kred_^^^  presume 


to  iustimct 

eTwitli  dressing  a Turtle,  the  Cleikum  “ books  for  this  arU^ 

them,  and  thought  the  receipts  found  m their  own 

treiy  so  many' make-bulks.  --  Epic  or  dressing  a 

way;  but  no  womau  over  yet  succeoaea 
Turtle.— P.  Tr 
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mace,  and  ginger,  may  be  employed,  but  the  quantity  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  cook.— See  Mullagatavmy,  as  made 
tn  India,  757-8-9  ; also  No,  98. 

N.  B.  Curry,  or  Mullagatawny  soup  may  be  varied  in  fifty 
good  stocks  and  the  curry  seasonings  are  the  essen- 

83.  MOCK  TURTLE-SOUP,  or  Calf’s  Head  Soup. 
Procure  the  head  of  a middle-sized,  well-fed  cow-calf,  with 
the  skin  on ; scald  it,  split  and  take  out  the  brains  and  the 
^istles  and  bones  of  the  nose,  blanch  it  well  in  several  waters,  to 
draw  out  the  slime  and  blood.  Place  it  in  a stewpan,  and 
cover  It  with  cold  water;  bring  to  the  boil,  and  skim  without 
intermission  while  any  scum  continues  to  arise.  When  the  head 
has  boiled  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  take  it  out,  and 
as  soon  as  cold  enough  to  cut,  carve  it  into  small  neat  pieces,  in 
the  shape  of  diamonds,  dice,  triangles,  &c.  Peel  the  tongue 
and  cut  It  into  cubes  of  an  inch  square.  Meanwhile,  put  the 
broken  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  head  into  your  stock-pot, 
with  a large  knuckle  of  veal  well  broken,and  three  or  four  pounds 

dT/n  f skimmed  It,  for  at  least  four  hours,  and  take  care  it 
o I f J bottom  of  the  pot ; then  strain  for  future 
use,  and  lay  aside  a quart  of  this  stock  for  gravy.  Thus  much 
may  be  done  the  evening  before  the  soup  is  wanted.  When 
made,  take  off  the  cake  of  fat  which  will  have 
formed  on  the  top,  and  put  the  stock,  holding  back  the  sedi! 
ment,  into  a large  stewpan.  _ If  the  stock  is  good  it  will  be  a 
J y,  or  nearly  so.  When  it  is  again  skimmed,  put  to  it  a dozen 

sprTgroVfesh^"‘^J^°'^"®‘^i“  foying-pan,  with  a half-dozen 

head  to  it  ® A id  iSr!  1 “ «“<•  PM  "he  hash  of  the 

portico  “f  a halSf“r,''“o‘‘  “ "'"‘y  “'’“'''<5.  ‘he  pro. 

a dozen  haid-boM  ^olK  o^;  "fe£‘ ill?"  V™"''*  ^ 
of  .wee.  hetbs,  aod  -shro'oi'r 

•t  Claret  may  1»  “arc  m”  Batsuady 
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The  imitation  of  the  real  Turtle-soup  was  also  thought  nearer, 
when  the  soup  abounded  in  pieces  of  the  fat  doi^le  tripe, 
bits  of  veal,  or  veal  sweetbread  parboiled,  or  the 
picUed  pori  cat  in  n.0Mhfals,  the  -ft  P-tf 
longue  parboiled  and  cut  down,  the  meat  of  lobsters  &c.  T hese 
cloving  substances  are  now  very  generally  discarded.  Simpli 
chy  is  Ae  taste  of  the  day,  though  much  is  left  to  the  discret  on 
of  the  cook  in  the  making  of  Mock  Turtle,  and  all  soups  of  the 
Composite  Order.  The  quantity  made  by  the  above  .<Ji'^e‘=tions 
ftibv  more  than  will  he  wanted  for  any  dinner,  as  it  will  fiU 
two  tureens  • hut  part  of  the  stock  may  be  laid  aside  for  gravy 

c • if  there  is  too  much  hash  some  of  it  may  he 
©r  sauces ; ana  it  mere  is  luu  Mnck  Turtle 

may  De  greencu,  n nia  mrslev  voung  onions,  &c.,  in 

this  green  liquor  through  a sieve,  and  putting  b 

soup. 

8f.  A CHEAPER  AND  VERY  EXCELLENT  MOCK  TURTLE-SOUP. 

85.  BAKED  MOCK  TURTLE-SOUP. 

iLS  o/rrc.t 

soap  ,s  P'frf  mouU,  of  il.and  set  it  in  an 

tie  several  folds  ot  paper  i tge 

oven  for  upwards  «f  '™  “S  into  raoullifuls.  and  stow  it  up 
fat  from  the  jelly>  fi,p.lv  tender  AVine,  spiceries,  cat- 

withthe  clear  jelly  till  perfectly  ^ 

sup.  forcemeat  ba  Is  be  wanted ; 

ri;  mfy  be  SasCed  with  only  a little  mushroom-catsup,  and 

served  plain.*  

• The  French  often  make  hieh  ^fock 'Turth^sw^  They 

minirs  of  fish  and  mutton-shanks,  &c.,  using  , g 

the  stock  and  boil  head  in  white  ^uce 

the  Madeira  on  its  surface.  P>'<iy  ^k  the  ^ hard-boiled  yolks  of 

and  then  proceed  as  above  directed,  only  usii  g 
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S6.  TO  HAKE  EGG-BALLS  I’Oli.  MOCK  TURTLE-SOUP. 

Pound  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
in  a mortar,  with  as  much  raw  yolk  and  flour  as  will  bind  the 
composition.  Add  salt,  and  make  up  in  the  form  of  balls  the 
size  of  a marble.  Put  at  least  two  dozen  to  a dish  of  soup. 

87.  SCOTCH  HARE  OR  PARTRIDGE  SOUP. 

Make  a clear  strong  gravy  of  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  lean 
beef  cut  in  pieces,  or  of  a shin,  rvith  the  trimmings  of  the  hare, 
a couple  of  carrots  and  turnips,  a half  dozen  onions,  a quarter- 
ounce  of  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns,  and  a faggot  of  sweet 
iieibs.  Cut  the  hare  (or  two  or  three  partridges)  into  small 
neat  steaks.*  Wash  the  pieces,  save  all  the  blood,  which  must 
be  carefully  strained  through  a fine  sieve  and  afterwards  added 
to  the  stock,  as  it  contains  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  hare.. 
flatten  and  season  the  steaks  ; dredge  them  with  flour;  brown 
them  lightly  in  a frying-pan,  and  put  them  to  the  strained 
stock,  or  merely  season  and  add  them  with  onions  without 
trying.  Let  the  soup  stew  very  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a half 
at  cast.  Put  in  the  strained  blood,  and  keep  the  soup  for  some 
time  at  the  point  of  boiling ; but  do  not  let  it  boil  through  or 
the  blood  will  curdle.  This  soup  may  be  thickened  with  butter 
nea  et  up  m browmed  flour,  or  with  ?-owa?,  or  potato-mucilage, 
flashy  parts  of  the  hare,  previously  boiled  in  stock,  may 
be  pounded  in  a mortar  with  the  onions  to  thicken  the  soup. 

when  nearly  finished;  put  to  it  a glassful  of 
mushroom-catsup  and  a pomf  of  cayenne.  Serve  with  the  hare- 
teaks  in  tne  tureen.— OZi^.  Red  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
“ “"a is  reckoned  an  improvement 
T and  those  of  the  old  school  still  like  a 

b spoonful  of  currant-jelly  dissolved  in  the  soup.  Hare- 

them  f ingredients  and  placing 

Ws  and  ib  Jn  ""  ^ boiling  water,  for  fou? 

done  m‘i‘'“f>ng  as  above.  Cold  roast  hare,  not  ovcr- 

seasmicd  b°  stewed  for  an  hour  in  good  and  highlv- 

vourTd  r/JrP  excellent,  but  not  the  highest  fla- 

283).-Cold  roast  hare, 

for  R,  bnn  ■ siowly  stewed 

l^or  an  hour  in  broth,  or  a gravy  drawn  f-om  their  boner  or 
boihng  water  thickened  wilh%rovvn  flour  kneadeVin  S " 
ml  ibghly-seasoned  with  onion,  pepper,  and  cavrane' 
make  a very  palatable  Stew-Soup.  Many  prefer  this  mede^nf  ’ 
dressing  cold  meat  to  cither  hasLig  or  flkassedJ  Ti  l 
outside,  skins,  and  every  thing  unffilbl  Im  S slm  li  fl 
le  trimmed  away;  or,  if  these  are  boiled  to  make  die  graly  oi 

as  will  make  forcemeat  balls  Ibr  the  .soiip!  ^ " '‘i'  or 
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Stock,  it  must  be  strained  before  the  hashed  meat  to  be  served 
is  added  to  it. 

88.  A MODERN  HARE-SOUF. 

Cut  down  the  hare  into  nice  pieces,  and  ^^ew  them  wit^cm, 
onions,  stuck  with  four  cloves,  four  blades  of  mace,  a ^ 

a fae-ffot  of  parsley,  with  two  or  three  sprigs  ot  basi , 

IZI:  ,\ead  of  celery, 

little  stron-  stock-broth ; and  when  the  juices  are  well  drawn 
nut  more  broth,  till  the  whole  quantity  required  is  in. 

or  the  dry  mealy  part  of  ^ saU, 

which  must  now  be  seasoned  t°  ^ ifWhare  be 

cayenne,  and  catsup;  or,  P ? . and 

quite  so  long  as  the  other  parts,  if  to  be  thus  serve 

89.  PIGEON-SOUF,  OR  GAAIE-SOUP. 

,od  shanta  of  to  this  stock 

rt?  gS‘L°  cTops!  and  livers  of  four  P^ff”  ZiuZl 

•sSfned  in™:  Sgr„d  tvltite 

rcl/riet  Ute  "I 

lreKip;tlS^srk»^^^  u.  soup. 

90.  SUPERLATIVE  GAME-SOUP,  OR  VEMSON-SOLP. 

Tuts  soup  is  made  of  »«  Sem 

venison  or  wild  rabbits.  Skin  few  slices  of  ham,  sliced 

neatly,  and  fry  the  pieces  along  wUh  and  stew 

onions,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  ^ 

this  meat  gently  for  an  houi  in  j,  j jininced 

trou.  v.iS.  a lead  of  celery  cut  m n.ce  bits  a^u 

parsley,  and  what  seasonings  you  b • ^ broth  ; 

venison  may  be  fried  as  the  birds,  an  it  will  be  an 

and  if  the  stock  is  made  of  any  venison  |3^n,aica  pepper 

advantage  both  in  flavour  and  strong  • nutty  flavour, 

and  cloves  are  suitable  seasonings  ; colery,  ♦ 
is  a proper  vegetable  for  hare  and  game  soups, 
ham  before  dishing. 
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91.  OX-HEAD- sour^  called  Hessian  Soyp  and  Ragout. 

Clean,  rub  with  salt,  and  afterwards  soak  in  salt  and  luke- 
warm water  for  four  hours,  the  half  of  a fat  bullock’s  head  and 
topgue,  or  a cow-heel.  Wash  them  well  an d break 
and  put  them  into  a large  pot  with  seven  quarts  of  water  and 

L thrn^“^  carefully,  and  retard  the  boiling 

senm  wu®  f '^^ich  will  throw  Up  morS 

nnrl  ='f  tender,  but  not  overdone,  take  it  out 

tbp  n V K “i  ‘=*^ke  of  fat,*  and 

sbpllpi  ® of  white  or  gray 

shelled  pease.  When  it  has  boiled  an  hour,  add  (roughly  cut! 

SIX  or  eight  potatoes,  six  carrots,  four  turnips,  half  a dozen 

S m fn^a^'h?  i “ dessert-spoonful  of  celery-seed 

t il  the  VP  e season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil 

h!Lh  ^f^etables  are  tender.  This  makes  a very  excellent 

served  palatable,  and  the  meat  may  either  be 

served  in  it  or  as  a ragout.  But  a little  more  trouble  fits  this 

pe.lation  of  Hessian  Soup  and  Ragout,  made  thus  .‘—When  the 

^°"P’  abovedescribela  e soft 
enough  to  pulp  strain  it,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve  to  tlie 

TZ  T consisten'ce  of  thin  pease! 

soup  If  not  thickened  enough,  add  rice-flour  well  mixed  or 

potato-mucilage,  and  heat  the  soup,  adding  white  penner  and 
cayenne  to  taste,  and  a head  of  celery  slicfd.  The  «ror 
hash  IS  made  by  cutting  into  mouthfuls  the  best  pLL  of  thJ 
head  and  root  of  the  tongue,  or  cow-heel,  season bgSlfwUh 

ZstiTZ’h  and  a teaspooSfufof  madS 

s“veci  fi  I • Zck  of  the  iS 

forceLtt  b!llP^  strained.-oI  Soy 

approved*  books  of"cnnk‘^’’  ordered  for  this  ragout  in  sonfe 

ingredients  q?L  out  !f 

good,  and  savourv  but  rf  a pieparation  which  is  cheap, 

tad  and  root  of  tonm  P lb  T «f  tlm 

plain  stew,  added  to  tb?f  either  be  eaten  as  a 

fashion,  page  30?  ^ ‘I'o  Scotch 

92.  calf’s  head-soup. 

™ hour,  take  oui  the  Ld™S" “ S™"'  f” 

in  nice  mouthfuls,  about  two  inches  In  “F’ 

put‘u° ±5.°"^ 
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93.  A PEPPER  POT.* 

T„.s  i.,;.w  u„Je2»a  - 

dinner-dish,  attempted,  to  be  an  Olio, 

ought  ^ admiSure  of  meat,  fish,  fowl,  vegetables 

composed  of  a ^^ter  put  a couple  of  pounas  of 

and  roots,  lo  true  q , ,;g  i p-cod  proportion  being 

whatever  vegetables  ar  P ^ mutton-scrag  cut  into  three 

onions),  and  a “^’orvtal,  ot  a piece  of  fean  bacon,  and 

or  four  pieces  ; or  a fowl,  or  I the  meat 

^ little  rice.  Skim  part  of  a few  oysters 

of  a lobster  or  crab,  cut  i^  ^ rises,  and 

itwy  p»pr»  »■'  “ ‘T 

St.  KKUCttE  o,  VE.,1  sour,  on 

TnKB  . large  k«oe«= f.  X"  Sirin  Ss.e“pa®n 
Wash  it,  and  break  the  ’ P . and  no  more  with 

40  keep  the  knuckle  of  lemon- thyme,  three 

water;  P^t  ^ and  two  dozen 

onions,  a carrot,  a turnip,  e ^ tgi  {ge  knuckle  is  ten- 

hlack  and  Jamaica  P®PP^’^p^"®{ge  mdstly  parts  of  the  knuckle 
der.  Strain  the  soup,  ^ut  tl  » l Y P ^ seasoning 

and  all  that  is  good  into  to  thicken, 

of  white  pepper  P g^ with  rice  or  vermicelli ; 

if  it  IS  wished,  i his  soup  n>  y se- 

or  the  stewed  uncut  knuckl  y . g “pleasing  toil, 

^larately  ; for  many  hke  ^o  P'o^  ^1  ^^J  __obs.  Some 

instead  of  having  the  ^.^de  of  the  Irish  Staggering- 

gourraaiids  admire  veal  st  1 ^ gristle,  and 

Jiob, — that  is  an  vifantcaj,  j,  g shoulder-blade,  are 

his  flesh  0 .jelly.  “e„  finishefl,  thickene.1 

S a'«i:Sriot  onlneeiggs,  and  seasoned  rvUh  mace. 

95.  GIBLET-SOUP.t  , 

Take  from  two  to  three  P°J\"^°f  f J'' of  a^  “ 

and  scrag  of  mutton,  or  knuckle  of  i cal,  or  aj^ 


• “ Wlu-rc  every  thing  that  every 

I-ovvl,  bacon,  cabbage,  nu.lton,  an.l  «hat 
Was  tlirown  into  one  Bank,  and  J^c  Mistress  Don 

4.  This  was  one  ol’  tho.se  prctniduiti  ' , „.jii  be  gnde. 


ifM 
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GIBLETj  OX-RL'MP^  AND  POACIIEr’s  SOUP. 


may  be  found  most  convenient ; a small  faggot  of  sweet  herbs, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  a little  parsley  ; a quarter  ounce  of  black 
or  Jamaica  peppercorns,  and  four  quarts  of  water.  When  this 
has  simmered  for  an  hour,  put  to  it  two  pair  of  goose-giblets, 
or  four  pair  of  duck-giblets,  scalded  and  cleaned,  and  previously 
browned  in  the  frying-pan,  if  you  choose,  with  minced  onion. 
When  the  giblets  are  delicately  tender,  but  not  soft  and  insipid, 
take  them  up,  and  cut  them  neatly  into  large  mouthfuls.  The 
soup  must  now  be  thickened  with  butter  kneaded  in  a large 
spoonful  of  flour  or  with  roux,  or  with  the  top-fat  gradually  mixetl 
with  flour,  and  strained  into  a fresh  stew-pan,  into  which  put 
the  giblets.  Boil  and  skim,  and  season  with  a large  spoonful  of 
mushroom  catsup,  salt,  and  a little  cayenne.  Serve  with  the 
cut  giblets  in  the  tureen.  Beans,  lettuce,  and  celery,  separately 
bofled,  may  be  added  at  pleasure.  We  especially  approve  of 


V6.  OX-RUMP  OR  TAIL  SOUP. 

Two  tails,  or,  ifsmall,  three,  will  make  a large  tureen  of  soup. 
Let  the  butcher  divide  them  at  the  joints.  Rub  them  with  salt, 
and  soak  them  well  in  lukewarm  water.  Place  the  tails  in  a 
stewpan,  with  four  onions  or  more,  a bunch  of  parsley,  tw» 
dozen  of  Jamaica  and  black  peppercorns  (or  a half-ounce,  if 
nigh  peppering  is  wanted),  a turnip  and  a carrot  or  two  sliced, 
and  three  quarts  of  water.  When  the  meat  is  tender,  which 
will  take  two  hours  and  a half,  lift  it  out,  and  cut  it  into  small 
mouthfuls.  Thicken  the  soup  with  a little  browned  flour 
rubbed  up  with  a ladleful  of  the  top-fat ; strain  it  into  a fresh 

up,  and  skim  ; and  finish 

J^ith  a spoonful  of  mushroom-catsup,  and  pepper  to  taste Ois-. 

Ux-tails  make  a very  excellent  onion-soup,  by  adding  to  it, 
when  strained,  a dozen  fried  onions  pulped,  and  thickening  it 
with  potato-flour.  The  tails  cut  to  bits  may  be  put  to  boil  at 

Srko^fOO^  needed.— 


07.  poacher’s  SOUP, 

Or  Soup  a la  ilfeg  Mcrrilies. 

1 nis  savoury  and  highly-relishing  nowstew-soup  maybe  made 
of  any  or  every  thing  known  by  the  name  of  garni  Se  from 
two  to  foul  pounds  of  the  trimmings  or  coarse  parts  of  venison, 

der^ed  for  gildot-.sonn  ia the  1 

no  wish  to  restrain  the  fancies  of  a i*o\iim-,n,l  n ^ 

Mistress  Dons  strongl y protested  arainst  hcsfo”'' ®^l‘avagant ; but 
horns  and  pinions.  Mncli  cooks  dres^iM  / il  adeira  on  goosc- 

them  in  layers  of  bacon,  in  which  they  are  "tewed  wr"  wrapping 

tile  bacon  is  of  course  laid  -isirln  nrirl  fl,  ^ When  done  and  drained, 

the  giblets.  ^ skimmed  and  poured  over 
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shin  of  beef,  or  slianks  or  lean  scrag  of  good  mutton — all 
If  f»ame  is  plenty,  then  use  no  meat.  Break  the  bones,  and  boU 
this  with  celery,  a couple  of  carrots  and  turnips,  four  onions,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  and  a quarter-ounce  of  peppercorns,  the  toger 
proportion  Jamaica  pepper.  Strain  this  stock  when  it  has  boilea 
for  three  hours.  Cut  down  and  skin  a black-cock,  or  wood-cock, 
a pheasant,  half  a hare,  or  a rabbit,  a brace  of  partridges  or 
srouse,  or  one  of  each  (whichever  is  obtained  most  e^ily),  ana 
season  the  pieces  with  mixed  spices.  These  may  be  Boured  and 
browned  in  the  frying-pan  ; but  as  this  is  a process  dictated  by 
the  eye  as  much  as  the  palate,  it  is  not  necessary  in  making  tins 
soup.  Put  the  game  to  the  strained  stock,  with  a dozen  of  sma 
3ns,  a couple^f  heads  of  celery  sliced,  half  a dozen  peeled 
potatoes,  and,^  when  it  boils,  a small  white  cabbage 
black  pepper,  allspice,  and  salt,  to  taste.  Let  the  soup 
till  the  game  is  tender,  but  not  overdone ; and  lest  it  ’ 

the  vegetables  may  be  put  in  half  an  hour  before  the  meat.— Oto- 
This  soup  may  be  coloured  and  „ 

spoonfuls  of  mushroom-catsup,  and  ennched  with  forceme 
balls.*  Soups  in  which  catsup  is  mixed  should  not  be 
that  ingredient  is  added,  as  catsup  contains  so  much  salt  itselt.t 


» Tlie  Club  were  at  vanance  on  die  =ibove  original  rweip  . 
declared  for  the  simple  racy  flavour  of  the  rude  sjdvM  cheer, 
blossom  liked  the  addition  of  forcemeat-halls  and  catsup  , and  m 
Jmverin^etwecu  tlie  tureens, like  Macheatli  between  us  r^ 

laid  his®  ears  deenlv  in  hotli,  hut  when  compelled  to  decide,  irom 
habitual  reverence  to  the  soups  os  they  are,  v^ed  for  tb^a'« 
orie-inally  swallowed  with  so  much  unction  hv  Dominie  ^ 

I Stew-soups,  when  not  made  cloyingly  rich  nor  over-season^ 
tlJy  always  are  by  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  compound  cordials  to  sUmu 

which  was  fed  on  meat  boiled  to  chips,  and  . , • example  of 

strength.  To  these  experiments  may  be  opposed  ‘be  In  g P 
the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  who  hardly  ever  . i,eroes  of  anU- 

form,  and  yet  enjoy  health  and  strength.  “ 1 he  frreaU^^t  ^ 
quity,”  says  Sir  .yoilN  Sikclaiii,  “ lived  on  hroUi.  ^r^Xmeal,  and 
thcii- mutton  or  venison  was  boiled,  thickened  uitli  ^ - a„d coffee 

seasoned  perhaps  with  a lew  wild  herbs,  formed  the  "’O  b foreign 

in  the  hall  of  the  Chieftain  hefore  the  Hve,  and  enjoy 

commodities.  It  is  impossible  to  say  on  what  men  m I ‘ cndl’yi 

health  tno;-.shell-fish  Iceland  moss,  "'''^brooms,  nml^  « 
variety  of  substances,  have  been  known  to  sustain  '"c  a shinwrecked 
mention  fricassees  of  old  shoes  and  leatlier  breeches,  to  P 
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98.  CniiAP  BICE  AND  JlEAT  OR  CUBBY  SOUP. 

Boil  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  a good  ox -cheek,  very  well 
soaked  and  cleaned,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with  four  onions, 
and  a small  faggot  of  pot-herbs.  Strain  it ; cut  the  meat  in 
small  pieces,  and  stew  it  with  six  ounces  of  rice,  adding  pepper 
and  salt.  This  cheap  stew-soup  may  be  seasoned  with  curry- 
powder  or  mace  j or  made  after  a finer  fashion  with  knuckle  of 
veal,  or  two  cow-heels. — See  No.  82. 

99.  SCOTCH  BAELEY-BROTH,  WITH  BOILED  MUTTON  OR  BEEF, 

As  Bouilli  Ordinaire. 

To  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  broth  wanted,  put  cold  water  in  the  proportion  of 
a quart  to  the  pound, — a quarter-pound  of  Scotch  barley,  or  more 
or  less  as  may  suit  the  meat  and  the  water,  and  a spoonful  of 
salt,  unless  the  meat  is  already  slightly  salted.  To  this  put  a 
large  cupful  of  soaked  white  pease,  or  split  gray  pease,  unless  in 
the  season  when  fresh  green  pease  are  to  be  had  cheap,  a double 
quantity  of  which  must  be  put  in  with  the  other  vegetables, 
using  less  barley.  Skim  very  carefully  as  long  as  any  scum 
rises;  then  draw  aside  the  pot,  and  let  the  broth  boil  slowly 
or  an  hour,  at  which  time  put  to  it  two  young  carrots  and  tur- 
nips cut  in  dice,  and  two  or  three  onions  sliced.  A quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  broth  is  ready,  add  a little  parsley  picked 
and  chopped,— or  the  white  part  of  three  leeks  may  be  used 
instead  of  onions,  and  a head  of  celery  sliced,  instead  of  the 
parsley-seasoning ; but  celery  requires  longer  boiling.  For 
beet-broth  a small  quantity  of  greens  roughly  shred,  and  the 
best  part  of  four  or  five  leeks  cut  in  inch  lengths,  are  better 
e t lan  turnip,  carrot,  and  parsley,  which  are  more  adapted 

l?course.  Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  Sir 
rsEvis  ol  Hampdoun  m Ins  dungeon,  of  whom ° 

“ Rats,  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer, 

. ^ food  for  full  seven  year.” 

expLimenterl®  h modern 

strtSprn'igTanif^^^ 

and  without  violent  a ‘ ‘^'.y>«.'vhatever  is,  in  discretion 


r nian  s poison : 

wi  . r j pays  chaque  coutume. 

and  German  feed  on  froas  and  snails  -mrl  tiL  " 1 V . 
».  much  „ 11,.  B 
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to  mutton.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  meat  being  overdone 
before  the  broth  is  properly  lithed,  it  may  be  taken  up,  covered 
for  a half-hour,  and  returned  into  the  pot  to  heat  through 
before  it  is  dished-  Garnish  with  carrot  and  turnip  boiled  in 
the  broth,  and  divided;  or  pour  over  the  iowiV/i  caper-sauce, 
parsley  and  butter,  or  a sauce  made  of  pickled  cucumbers,  or 
nasturtiums  heated  in  melted  butter,  or  in  a little  clear  broth, 
with  a teaspoonful  of  made-mustard  and  another  of  vinegar. 
IMinced  parsley,  parboiled  for  two  minutes,  may  also  be  strewed 
over  bomIli,—OY  a sprinkling  of  boiled  carrots  cut  in  small  dice. 
Serve  the  broth  in  a tureen,  removing  any  film  of  fat  that  may 
gather  upon  the  surface.— 0/w.  The  pieces  of  fresh  beef  best 
adapted  for  barley-broth  are  the  shin,  the  brisket,  thefiank. 
and  the  veiny  piece,— of  mutton,  the  neck,  the  ribs,  and  ‘he  leg. 
In  some  parts  of  the  “ land  of  kail,  broth  made  of  fresh  beet 
would  scarcely  be  tolerated,— the  meat  not  at  all ; and  unques- 
tionably the  brisket  or  flank,  when  salted  for  a week,  makes 
excellent  broth,  while  the  meat  eats  much  better.  Many  per- 
sons, however,  prefer  the  sweetness  oi  fresh  meat.  An  econo- 
mical way  of  managing  where  beef  is  salted  for  winter-provision, 
is  to  boil  a piece  of  fresh  and  a piece  of  salt  meat  together,  b> 
which  method  the  broth  is  not  grouty  nor  yet  over-salt  which  it 
will  be  when  made  wholly  of  salt  meat.  In  sonne  parts  of  Eng- 
land, lean  fresh  beef  and  salt  f ^ 

The  improved  management  of  stock  (cattle,  not  broth)  will  sooi 
supersede  this  necessity.  Turkey  beans,  of  their  black- 

ening outer  husk,  are  admirably  adapted  tor  hilwig  hirhy 
broth.*  Barley  is  very  apt  to  spoil.  It  becomes  mtfy,  and, 
what  is  worse,  this  fault  is  not  easily  detected.  Barley  should 
if  good,  no  more  be  washed  than  flour  ; but  then  it  must 
fresh  and  sound,  if  we  would  avoid  the  glary,  roij  decoctions 
which  are  sometimes  seen  on  tables  where  better  things  mig  t 
be  looked  for.  The  quality  of  flour  used  in  cookery  ou  lit  also 
to  be  attended  to.  When  exposed  to  air  and  damp,  it  becomes 
musty  much  sooner  than  is  generally  thought.  English  books 
rcoofev  order  a sauce  for  meat  boiled  in  Scotch  broth,  of  red 
wine  rsluoom-catsup,  and  gravy  with  cut  gckles-^  jn 
absurd  extravagance  completely  at  variance  with  the  characte 
and  nroperties  of  the  better  part  of  the  dish,— namely,  with  the 
btoS  SLmc  torby.broll,  of  Sclaml.  B„t  « 

admired,  use  the  French  sa«ce/iac/iec.  Foi  c le  \ ^ 

soups  and  broths,  see  National  Dishes  and  Cheap  Cookery. 

» Mistress  Dons,  witli  her  usual  sagacity,  ^ "f '^,^evXroth 

with  great  plausibUity  of  reasoning,  that  one  capital  <'^1 

cooked  by  Eiighshers  and  other  unqualified  persons,  sp  Xor 

out  of  ten  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  pot^barley  ^Ucr,  with 

does  pearUarlcy  give  the  same  for'  barlev.  Were 

mutton,  or  veal,  or  fowl  broth,  is  an  excellent  .substitut 
it  equally  cheap  it  would  be  better  than  the  principal. 


BASIS  OF  FISH-SOUFS — IiOBSTFR-SOUP. 
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The  above  barley-broth  will  make  an  excellent  rice-broth,  by 
using  rice  for  barley,  and  omitting  the  pease,  though  we  think 
pulse  an  excellent  ingredient  in  all  plain  family  soup.  German 
barley-broth  is  made  exactly  as  above,  using  a piece  of  the  flank 
of  beef. 


FISH  SOUPS. 


This  delicate  and  elegant  description  of  soups  has  gained  on 
the  favour  of  the  gormandizing  world  very  rapidly  within  the 
last  few  years.  Cray-fish  soup  was  the  favourite  bonne  Louche 
of  the  soup-eaters  of  past  generations.  Oyster  and  lobster  soups 
are  more  admired  in  our  day. 


100.  THE  BASIS  OF  FISH-SOUPS. 

The  Stock,  as  it  is  technically  called,  may  either  be  made  of 
fish  or  meat.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  more  elegant,  and  is 
besides  suited  to  maigre  days ; the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the 
more  rich  and  nourishing.  Beef,  veal,  or  the  lean  of  mutton, 
may  all  be  used  for  fish-stock.  When  made  of  fish,  a skate,  a 
cod’s  head,  haddocks,  whitings,  eels,  gudgeons,  flounders,  and 
other  white  fish,  are  used,  and  also  the  heads,  fins,  and  trim- 
mings of  the  fish  which  are  to  be  dressed.  As  fish-stock  soon 
becomes  sour,  it  should  not  be  made  till  it  is  to  be  used.  Boil 
the  fish  of  which  you  make  the  stock  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
with  a couple  of  onions,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a faggot  of 
sweet  herbs.  Skim  the  liquor  carefully,  and  strain  it.  If  the 
fish-soup  is  to  be  brown,  the  fish  which  makes  the  stock  may 
be  browned  in  the  frying-pan  before  boiling,  and  catsup  is  ge- 
nerally put  to  brown  fish-soup.— See  Court  Bouillon,  French 

101.  LOPSTEB-SOUP. 


Have  three  middle-sized,orfive  small  lobsters — hen-lobsters, if 
possible  ready  boiled,  and  five  pints  of  good  veal-gravy,  though 
beef  or  mutton  stock  will  answer  very  well.  Break  off,  and 
bruise  m a mortar,  the  small  claws  and  fins,  with  an  anchovy, 
a piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a couple  of  onions.  Put  these  to  the 
stock,  and  simmer  till  you  have  obtained  all  the  strength  and  fla- 
vour  they  contain.  Strain  off  the  stock.  Split  the  L'ls,  crack 
without  mangling  the  great  claws,  and  carefully  take  out  the 
meat,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  and  lay  it  aside.  Pick  the 
meat  from  the  chine,  and  take  part  of  the  coral,  the  soft  part  of 
a few  oysters,  an  anchovy,  the  quarter  of  a nutmeg,  a blade  of 

Pur?b«l  • ^ teaspoonful  of  lemon!peel  grated. 

Put  these  in  a mortar  ; beat  them,  and  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  a very  little  flour,  make  of  this  a dozen  oJmore  small 
forcemeat-balls  for  the  soup.  Next  bruise  the  spawn  in  the 

® •■ebbing  it  through^a  sieve,  put 

the  balls,  with  the  meat  of  the  claws  and  tafls,  and  the  coral  fell 

F 2 
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{Vom  the  forcemeat,  into  the  soup.  Fry  the  forcemeat-balls 
first,  if  you  like,  or  brown  them  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  slip  them 
also  into  the  soup,  which  may  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  must  not  boil.  Test  the  balls  (See  testing  of  forcemeat,  Go- 
diveau,  French  Cookery),  or  they  maybe  omitted,  and  the  meat, 
cut  in  nice  bits,  put  to  the  strained  soup.  Foreign  substances 
are  sometimes  employed  to  heighten  the  vermilion  tint  oi  thu 
soup  • but  we  do  not  recommend  the  practice.  Squeeze  the 
iuice  of  a lemon  or  Seville  orange  through  a strainer  into  the 
tureen,  and  serve  the  soup,  lifting  it  carefully.  Some  cooks 
put  a glass  of  Madeira  into  it. — Obs.  This  soup  is  soraet.mes 
partly  made  of  sweet  cream,  or  milk  thickened  with  nce-flour 
and  Liter  instead  oi  stock  ; but  the  mixture  of  milk  with  fish 
or  meat  is  less  relished  every  day,  and  even_  yolks  of  eggs,  be- 
tween which  and  animal  substances  there  is  a closer 
do  not  gain  ground.  The  meat  of  whitings  or  small  h^docks 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  half  the  lobster,  where  this  fish  is 
expensive.  The  soup  is  often  used  thickened  with  potato  or  nci, 
Sr  Ihne  1.  a good  doal  employed  by  the  Freneh  the 
composition  of  fish-soups  ; the  rough  and  dry 
tastes  better  than  cream.  In  like  manner  cider,  mild  ale,  or 
beer,  is  sometimes  employed  in  this  country.  A clear  ^ayy  ot 
cow-heels  makes  an  admirable  basisfor  fish-soaps,  and  is  belies  ed 
?o  be  employed  extensively  by  those  who  deal  largely  in  these 

"°Zo£loL?L“orLMake  a good  stock  of  a piece  of 
beef,  a slice  of  ham,  butter,  a good  many  onions, 
per,  and  any  fish  and  lobster  trimmings  you  have,  b rain  e 
Itock  pulping  the  onions  : pound  the  spawn  and  body  ot  the 
lobsterL  Love,  and  stir  into  the  soup.  IMix  it  smoothly  with 
the  stock.  Season  with  cayenne  and  white  pepper,  a glass  Oi 
Ihcrry,  if  you  like ; boil  ofi‘  the  scum,  and  add  the  cut  bits  ot 
the  tail  and  claws  as  directed  above. 

102.  OYSTER- SOUP. 

Have  two  quarts  of  a good  strong  clear  stock  whether  of  fish 
or  ineat ; we  prefer  it  of  veal.  Add  to  it  the  hard-boiled  yolks 
of  six  e<^gs  ami  the  hard  part  of  a quart  of  fresh  juicy  ovsters, 
previously  well  pounded  in  a mortar.  Simmer  for  a half-hour, 
LLsS  it  ini  a fresh  stewpan,  in 

oysters  cleared  ol  the  beards,  and  ter,  y - . ^ 

sLlls  and  sand.  Season  with  mace 

oysters  simmer  for  eight  minutes,  when  the  )0  r 

v?ell  bed  ,r.»y  bo  sfi.ted  in..  » lilUe  of 

dually  mixed  with  the  whole  quantity,  tJcawi  n ‘y, 

p.n  Jncl  conetaiulydirring,  k«  .1.0  egp^ 

and  thick,  serve  in  a tureen,  and  still  keep  » j . 

a minute,  to  prevent  curdling.  Any  other  fiat  our  that  is 

iished  may  be  given  to  this  luscious  soup- 


OVSTEK,  CliAY-FISH,  AND  EED  SOUPS. 
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103.  ANOTHER  OYSTER-SOUP. 

After  bearding  the  oysters,  dip  them  in  beat  egg,  dust  them 
with  flour,  run  them  on  fine  wire  skewers,  and  fry  and  drain 
them.  Place  them  in  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  prepared  sou]^v 
over  them.  The  beards,  nut  (or  hard  part),  and  all  the  oyster- 
liquor  saved,  must  be  put  to  the  stock-soup,  and  boiled  a little 
before  it  is  strained. — Ohs.  This  soup  may  be  thickened  with 
the  beat  yolks  of  three  eggs;  or  have  a half-pint  of  boiling; 
cream  put  to  it  before  it  is  served. 

Another  Oyster-soup,  maigre. — Have  good  Court  Bouillon 
(No.  679),  or  make  some  of  four  pints  of  water,  four  onions- 
tried  in  butter,  mace,  and  other  seasonings.  Put  to  this  when 
skimmed  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  a hundred  picked  oys- 
ters ; also  a few  mushrooms.  Thicken  with  bread-crumbs  or 
vermicelli,  and  boil  slowly  a quarter  of  an  hour. 


104.  CBAY-FISH-SOUP. 

Make  two  quarts  of  fish-stock,  in  which  boil  a bunch  of  pars- 
ley,  two  onions,  and  two  dozen  of  black  and  Jamaica  pepper- 
corns. For  this  have  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  fish  fins, 
heads,  &c.,  all  fresh.  Boil  to  a mash,  and  strain  the  liquor  till 
clear.  Pick  from  four  to  five  dozen  of  cray-fish,  and  stew  them 
in  the  soup  till  delicately  done : add  a httle  cayenne,  and  the 
spawn  of  a boiled  lobster  pounded,  and  stirred  into  the  soup, 
which  it  will  both  thicken  and  enrich. — Ohs.  Soups  arealso  made 
of  muscles,  cockles,  and  prawns.  These  all  require  a good  stock 
(whether  or  maigre),  plenty  of  pepper,  and  careful  wash- 
ing and  picking.  As  much  of  the  flavour  of  delicate  shell-fish 
IS  lost  in  washing  them  free  of  sand,  the  washings  may  be  kept, 
strained  repeatedly,  and  put  to  the  stock  ; but  where  shell-fish 
are  in  plenty  this  is  idle. 


105.  FORCEMEAT  FOR  FISH-SOUPS,  OR  FOR  STEWS  OP  FISH. 

Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a boiled  lobster  in  a mortar 
with  a boned  anchovy,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  hard  boiled,  and 
a head  of  boiled  celery  chopped.  Put  to  this  a handful  of 
Dread-crumbs,  cayenne,  mace,  a spoonful  of  mushroom-catsup, 
a quarter-pound  of  melted  butter,  a large  spoonful  of  oyster- 
liquor,  or  some  oyster-pickle,  and  two  or  more  eggs  well  beaten 
to  cement  the  composition.  Alix  it  well,  and  form  into  small 
egg-shaped  balls,  which  fry,  or  brown  in  a Dutch  oven ; or  the 
feh  that  makes  the  stock  may  be  pounded  for  forcemeat  —See 
Fish  Forcemeat  - French  Cookerg  of  Fish  ; Chapter  Fish  - 
and  also  Crappit  Heads.  ^ ^ 


106.  EEL-SOur. 

two  pounds  of  eels,  two  quarts  of  water,  a crust  of  bread 

ami  n n ® H T'"’  ‘7  of  whole  pepper 

Md  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs  ; cut,  and  boil  the  fish  tiU  fiaKhe 

liquor  IS  wasted,  then  strain  it,  and  serve  it  up  with  toasted 
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CHAP.  V. BROXilS,  FOUPS,  AND  GRAVIES. 


■breatl.  This  may  make  both  a ragout  and  a soup.  It  may  be 
made  stronger  by  boiling  it  longer,  or  using  broth  instead  ot 
.jyater. — See  Fish  and  Sauce,  National  Dishes;  also  Insli 
Turtle. 

107.  3IIIilC-S0Ul’. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  milk,  with  a little  salt,  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
and  a little  sugar ; lay  thin  slices  of  toasted  bread  in  a dish ; 
pour  over  a little  of  the  milk  to  soak  them,  and  keep  them  hot 
upon  a stove;  take  care  the  milk  does  not  burn-  When  the 
soup  is  ready  to  serve,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  ^d 
them  to  the  milk.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens  , then 
take  it  off  lest  it  should  curdle,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish  upon 
the  bread.— OZis.  This  makes  the  Potage  de  Lait  of  French 
cookery,  by  the  addition  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet 
almonds  (with  a few  bitter  ones)  blanched,  pounded,  sifted,  and 
stirred  into  the  boiling  soup. 

108.  PORTABLE  SOUP,  also  useful  for  glazing  Meat 

This  soup  is  best  made  of  shin  of  beef,  but  knu  Ale  of  veal  or 
cow-heels  may  also  be  used  in  a small  proportion.  Have  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  of  shin  of  good  fresh-killed  beef,  well  broken , 
Ind  fro  J five  to  ten  of  knuckle  of  veal.  Place  this  ^ digester, 
o?  close  covered  pot,  and  cover  it  with  water.  It  must  heat  very 
o-radually,  that  the  fibres  of  the  meat  may  have  time  to  soften 
and  sweU  • skim  it  carefully  ; retard  the  boil  with  a little  cold 
water  and  skim  till  no  more  scum  rises.  No  roots  nor  vege- 
tables are  boiled  with  this  soup  ; for  although  they  might  im- 
prove the  flavour,  they  would  both  prev^t,  in  some  degree,  th 
felly  from  forming,  and  make  it  more  difficult 
wards.  The  digester  may  be  allowed  to  remain  by  the  kitchen- 
fire  all  night,  if  a fire  is  kept  up ; and  at  any  rate  the  soup  wil 
renuire  from  ten  to  twelve  hours’  very  slow  boding.  S tram  the 
V A-r\Yvi  tlip  meat  whicb  will  be  boiled  to  tatters.  Wben 
the  soup  has  stood  to  be  perfectly  cold,  take  off  the  fat  carefully 
Ind  in  fuming  it  out,  hold  back  not  merely  the  sediment,  but  aU 
tVint  Innks  muddy  Heat  and  pour  it  once  more  through  a sieve, 
MO  SSottomed  slewpi.,,  weU  tinniJ  or  mto 

a doublo-botlomed  tin  pan,  tritli  a 

percorns.  Let  the  fire  be  clear  and  brisk  (a  stove  is  oeUer), 
S E the  sonp  boil  quickly,  which  ia  nccesaary  to 
waterv  particles.  Ten  minutes  brisk  boiling  will  do 
reducing  this  soup,  or  any  jelly  to  he  kept,  f ^'^“ny’^scum 
sistence,  than  twenty  of  a slower  ebullition.  Ta  „t^  gluey 

that  rises,  and  when  the  soup  begins  pour  it 

and  the  quantity  is  much  diminished,  it  ^ ^ 

into  a pan  of  much  less  diameter,  for  fij“J  be  floated  in 

little  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  a saucer,  which  my 
cold  water,  ^ set  in  a draught  of  air.  If  this  sets  into  a strong 
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jelly,  it  is  enough ; if  not,  boil  it  briskly  for  a few  minutes 
longer,  still  trying  if  it  is  ready,  by  putting  a little  to  cool. 

This  soup  is  preserved  in  various  ways ; the  best  way,  when 
for  family  consumption,  is  to  put  it  into  very  shallow  jelly-pots, 
to  be  covered  up  when  cool.  But  it  will  be  more  conveniently 
kept  for  a voyage  if  poured  out  on  a flat  asset,  dividing  the 
cake  when  cool,  with  a paste  runner,  and  when  thoroughly  dried, 
packing  for  use,  in  bladder  or  leather,  and  keeping  in  a dry 
place.  When  the  soup  is  to  be  used  as  such,  to  a pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  to  which  parsley,  or  young  onion,  or  any  flavour  that 
is  relished,  is  given  in  previous  boiling,  add  a little  ground  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the 
portable  soup.  Boil  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  with  toasted 
bread.  A drop  or  two  of  catsup  will  improve  the  colour. 

N.  B.  An  excellent  fortahle  soup  is  made  of  neat’s  feet  alone. 
The  bones  must  be  broken,  and  the  oil  carefully  removed. 
French  cooks  that  study  economy  often  use  ox-heels  in  making 
stock  for  soup  and  jellies,  both  the  sweet  and  savoury,  and  also 
for  sauces.  Liver  is  also  employed,  and  is  sliced,  fried,  and 
stewed  for  stock  for  ox-tail  or  Mullagatawny  soup.  This  last 
we  consider  coarse  cookery  and  pitiful  economy. 


109.  SPUING  FKUIT-SOUPS. 


These  are  made  of  gourds,  peeled  rhubarb,  &c.  &c.  They 
may  either  be  made  with  cream,  milk,  or  good  clear  gravy  • and 
seasoned  to  the  taste  of  the  eater. 


Peel,  clean,  and  blanch  a bundle  of  sticks  of  rhubarb,  cut 
them  in  three-inch  lengths,  and  put  them  to  a couple  of  quarts 
of  good  veal  or  beef  gravy,  with  two  or  three  onions,  a few  thin 
slices  of  bread,  crust  and  crumb  together,  and  salt  and  cayenne, 
bkim  off  all  the  fat  and  scum  ; simmer  till  tender;  strain  and 
serve  on  toasted  sippets.  This  soup  may  also  be  made  maigre 
with  a half-pound  of  butter  kneaded  in  a little  flour. 


K.  B.  For  a variety  of  other  fashionable  soups,  see  French 
00  cer?/.  For  good  plain  Soups,  see  National  Dishes  ; and  also 
Cookery  for  the  Poor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FISH. 


All  fisli  from  sea  or  shore, 

Freshet,  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin. 

And  exquisitest  name  ; for  which  was  drained 
Pontus  and  Lucrine  bav,  and  Airic  coast. 

Milton'. 

110.  TO  BOIL  SAL3I0N*  and  other  Fish. 

There  are  many  excellent  ways  of  dressing  this  favourite  fish, 
but  perhaps  none  equal  to  plain  boiling  when  well  perforine^ 
or  if  on  the  small  scale  broiling,  as  No.  112. 
fish  without  unnecessary  washing  or  handling,  and  i.ithout  cut- 
ting it  too  much  open.  Have  a roomy  and  well-scoured  fish- 

kettle,  and  if  the  salmon  be  very  large  and  thick,  when  you  have 
placed  it  on  the  strainer  and  in  the  kettle,  fill  up  and  amply  cove. 


* This  monarch  of  the  British  rivers  is  in  season  in  some  part  of  Uie 
is  seldom  witliout  a supply-  ^ month  of  December;  the  Severn 

SsSsS 

in  greater  perfecUon  than  those  ot  the  p ^iver  of  his 

remarked,  that  the^rnon  oi  ^ ^‘^mong  other  nmrks  of  do- 

native F“Y".g®’  f tpe'  decrease  of  salmon  in  our  rivers  ; and  it  is  pcrhaiw 
generate  times,  i»  uie  uccieas  common  an 

?he  only  one  that  is  undeniable.  lV,Xod  slants  against  hav- 

article  of  food,  that  stipulations  \ . j,  . „d  the  same  conditions 

ing  it  above  tliree  times  a-iveek  Perth,  and  many 

were  observed  in  ‘'Seii’s  discovery,  and  packing  salmon  m 

other  towns.  Since  Mr  s of  the  clause 

ice,  there  has  been  found  no  ' , . , . 'pfie  preservation  of  this 

against  salmon-eating  in  appren  r>  obicct  of  len-islative  investigation, 

source  of  wealth  and  luxury  is  still  an  - to  men's 

and  we  doubt  not,  that  a subject  coming  > Merits.  The 

business  and  stomachs,”  will  meet  » , k,,own  instances  in  which 

destruction  of  thefry  s the  chief  evil.  as  manure. 

whole  cartloads  of  whit  mgs,  or  [^^„ilmous  maw  all  the  fish  ot 

The  poor  of  London,  which  draws  into  its  enor  ^ ,1,^  i,cst 

the  kingdoms,  still  occasionally  cii  oy  this  ; H,t,nceon  the  supply 

state.  The  introduction  of  steam-boats  has  had  an  'bV 

in  great  towns.  During  the  last  seasons,  a ‘prnool,  and  in  the  present 
the^steani-boatsfrom  Ircdanrl  to  Scotland  L"  Ps  first  jWr,  as 

year  the  exportation  will  be  still  plater  3 r?,i|-irrown  fish.  These  arc 
gj'ilse^  never  brings  ivbove  luitf  tlic  price  o b 


visn. 
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it  with  cold  spring  water,  that  it  may  heat  gradually.  Throw 
in  a handful  of  salt.  If  only  a jole  or  quarter  is  boiled,  it  may 
he  put  in  with  warm  water.  In  both  cases  take  off  the  scum 
carefully,  and  let  the  fish  boil  slowly,  allowing  ten  minutes  to 
the  pound  ; if  the  piece  is  not  heavier  than  five  or  six  pounds, 
then  the  time  must  be  less ; but  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  fix 
the  time  fish  should  boil  than  the  length  of  time  that  meat  re- 
quires. Experience,  and  those  symptoms  which  the  eye  of  a 
practised  cook  alone  can  discern,  must  fix  the  point,  and  nothing 
is  more  disgusting  and  unwholesome  than  underdone  fish.  It 
may  be  probed.  The  minute  the  boiling  of  any  fish  is  complet- 
ed, the  fish-strainer  must  be  lifted  and  rested  across  the  pan, 
to  drain  the  fish.*  Throw  a soft  cloth  or  flannel  in  several  folds 
over  it.  It  would  become  soft  if  permitted  to  soak  in  the  hot 
water.  Dish  on  a hot  fish-plate  with  a napkin  under.  Besides 
the  essences  to  be  used  at  discretion,  which  are  now  found  on 
every  sideboard  of  any  pretension,  shrimp,  anchovy,  and  lobster 
sauce,  are  served  with  salmon  ; also  plain  melted  butter;  and 
where  the  fish  is  got  fresh,  and  served  in  what  is  esteemed  by 
some  the  greatest  perfection,— crisp,  curdy,  and  creamy,— it  is 
the  practice  to  send  up  a sauce-tureen  of  the  plain  liquor  in 
which  it  was  boiled.  Fennel  and  butter  are  still  heard  of  for 
salmon,  but  are  nearly  obsolete.  Sliced  cttcumher  is  often  served 


seldom  sent  to  London,  though  in  Paris,  where  cookerv,  if  not  more  rich 
than  in  London,  is  thought  more  reiined,  the  trout,  from  its  superior  deli- 
cacy  IS  more  prized  than  the  ripe  salmon.  We  ought  to  inform  our  nonr- 
readers  that  a fish  boiled  m the  pickling-kettle,  where  perhaiis  some 
dozens  of  cut-fish  are  preparing  for  the  London  market,  is  superbly  done— 
meltmgly  rich  and  of  incomparable  flavour.  Such  a tiling  is  to  be  procured 
ody  at  the  fis  iing-.stations,  at  which,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  assizes  and  pres- 
bytenes  are  always  held.  ^ 

company  assemble,  take  it  up  as  directed 
above,  la  boiling  fish,  and  it  may  be  keptin  good  season.  Have  all  ike  dish- 
covers  warmed  inside  at  all  times,  and  the  assiettes  well  heated.  Put  a hot 
cover  over  the  meat,  and  some  folds  of  flannel  over  that.  If  you  have 

set  on^  W ’t  H ' n*"  ‘°'®™bly  well  supply  its  place:  Sauces 

TliP  n • yoylil  soon  lose  both  flavour  and  proper  consistency  j.-.t 
The  JJnin  mane  is  a flat  vessel  containing  boiling  water ; vou  nut  - H 

a certain  moans  of  preserving  the  flavour  of  all  my  dihes  ” If  vrw’' 
your  sauce,  or  broth,  or  soup,  by  the  fireside,  the  soim  n.  hL.  ^*’1’ 

too  strong,  and  the  .sauce  tllickLs  as  well  as  1^006^  ^ ‘»““me» 

It  IS  nece.ssary  to  observe,  that  this  is  the  Iipci  c 

tle-sonns ; as  the  thick  part  is  always  at  the  bottom  outlie  ""‘'I? 
method  prevents  it  from  burning,  and  keens  it  alwnv  * i ff»s 
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with  salmon,  and  indeed  with  all  boiled  fish.  Mustard  is  con- 
sidered an  improvement  to  salmon  when  over-ripe,-— beginning 
to  spoil,  in  short;  salmon  may  then  be  boiled  with  horseradish. 
Garnish  with  a fringe  of  curled  green  parsley  and  slices  0^6- 
mon.  The  carver  must  help  a slice  of  the  thick  part  with  a 
smaller  one  of  the  thin,  which  is  the  fattest,  and  the  best  hk^ 
by  those  in  the  secret.  Careme  skins  salmon,— a bad  practice. 

111.  TO  BOU-  SALMON  CRIMP. 

Tins  makes  a very  handsome  dish,  and  is  the  way  which  sal- 
ami is  nsuallv  dressed  in  places  near  the  fisheries,  where  the 
fisli  is  obtained  quick;  and  also  at  the  most  fashionable  English 
tables.  The  fish  must  be  cleaned  and  scaled  without  cutting  up 
the  breast.  Cut  off  the  head,  with  about  two  inches  of  the 
neck  • and  the  tail-fin  with  the  same  quantity  offish  along  with 
Cut  L many  circular  fillets  of  the  salmon,  which  must  be 
cleaned  without  being  much  opened,  as  you  wish  for 
m thrsize  of  the  fish  and  the  number  of  the  company),  of  about 
three  or  four  inches  thick ;— the  opening  of  these  slices  whence 
the  entrails  have  been  taken,  must  be  well  cleaned  from  the 
blood  &c.  Throw  the  whole  into  cold  water  made  '^r^ck^h 
S salt  Place  the  head  and  tail  on  the  strainer,  and  put  them 

in  a fish-kettle  of  boiling  water,  with  f 

T,ine„ar though  vinegar  hurts  the  colour.  Let  them  boit  n e 

mLutes  • lift  The  strainer,  and  lay  on  the  slices  ; take  off  what 
ever  scum  arises,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  injure  the  colour  of  fre 

utmost  perfection. 

112.  TO  GRILL  FRESH  SALMON,  OR  SALMON  CUTLETS. 

This  mode  of  dressing,  though  unsuitable  for  a large  dinner 

•with  flour;  turn  with  steak-tongs.  , folds  of  a hot 

be  served  U The  slices  maybe  '"Wf 
napkin. — Ancltooy  or  Shrwip  sauce.  O ■ . shred 

marinade,  i.  e.  steep  the  coteleties  in  oil,  season  g 

• A salmon-bone  with  some  rough  pickings  for  this 

vil.  The  bone  cut  out  of  a kippered  and  buttered,  it  is  quite 

piwpose.  Seasoned  wiUi  pepper  f ^ salt,  broded  ^ 

an  epicure's  breiildast  morsel.  A kipp  ^ q^s  managed. 

These  were  sa/(ed.  Now  the  very  finest  salmon  arc, 
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fine  herbs;  baste  them  p;ei!tly  while  on  the  gridiron  with  tlie 
marinade-liquor ; take  off  the  skin  before  serving,  and  serve  with 
dressed  cucumber  or  caper-sauce.  This  is  good  practice, — 
save  taking  off  the  skin.  To  Jry  salmon, — cut,  fry,  and  serve 
fillets  as  above See  118. 

113.  TO  BAKE  SALMON  OK  TJIOUT. 

Place  the  fish  in  a deep  pan,  and  stick  plenty  of  bits  of  butter 
over  It.  Season  it  with  allspice,  mace,  and  salt,  and  rub  a little 
of  the  seasonings  on  the  inside.  It  must  be  basted  occasionally 
with  what  collects  in  the  baking-pan.  If  the  fish  is  small,  or  a 
grilse.  It  may  be  skewered,  with  the  tail  turned  round  to  the 
mouth.  A baked  salmon,  if  not  too  oily,  makes  a handsome 
dish,  and  eats  well  cold. — Ga?-mshing  and  satice  as  for  boiled 
persons  think  salmon  not  only  lighter  but 
of  finer  flavour  cold  than  hot.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  too  expensive 
and  too  good  to  be  lost.  Place  what  is  left  in  a deep  dish,  with 
a close  cover.  To  a quart  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was 
boded  put  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  and  allspice  in  grains, 
halt  a pint  of  the  best  vinegar, 'and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Boil  this 
•with  a bay-leaf  or  two,  and  a sprig  of  lemon-thyme.  'When  cold 
pour  It  over  the  salmon,  which  must  be  kept  covered.  This  pickle 
vdl  keep  the  fish  good  for  some  days,  but  if  it  be  necessary  to 
keep  It  longer,  boil  up  the  pickle  afresh,  adding  more  vinegar 
andspice,  and  when  cold  pour  it  again  on  the  fish;*  or  use  No.  Ill 

114.  BALLYSnANNON  PICKLE  FOB  COLD  SALMON. 

^NEGAR  two  parts,  water  one,  white  wine  one.  Boil  in  this 

Sced*'Tn?p'*  "*i Singe'-i  and  horseradish 

Simon.  P over  the  boiled  cold 

115.  TO  KIPPER,  1.  e.  SALT  SALJION. 

norwasSl”’rf  f scaled,  but 

.0 . sj.c„  ?„ 

■ _ D 

or  the  fish  is  in  rLlity  d;  ica  e ‘ ’’ 

day  or  even  more.  'Ac  same  tliimr  1„  i for  a 

too  are  prized  for  tliat  crinin  Inroli  I'  ' i ° l“^ot  and  cod,  though  they 

mendat4  in  the  at  ng  Z^ot„  “tain’  "’’"n'* 

•strongly  doubt  this.-l^.  w!  ^ ^ l>»t«e.-P.  T.  Wa 
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than  fresh  kipper,  though  it  soon  hardens,  when  the  French 
mode  of  dressing  grilled  salmon.  No.  112,  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage.  Kipper  is  generally  dressed  by  cutting  it  into 
slices  and  broiling,  though  we  have  seen  it  fried.  If  long  hung 
the  slices  may  be  soaked  in  water  a quarter  of  an  hour,  'y*”ch 
will  soften  and  improve  the  quality  ot  the  fish.  If  the  fresh  fish 
is  very  large  and  rich  it  may  be  rubbed  with  salt,  and  drained 
for  a day  before  it  get  the  final  salting.  The  English  sometimes 
serve  poached  eggs  over  dry  salmon. 

116.  TO  POT  SALMON. 

Split,  scale,  and  clean,  by  wiping,  for  water  it  seems  must 
not  touch  it;  rub  with  salt,  drain  ofi’  the  moisture,  and  season 
the  salmon  with  pounded  mace,  cloves,  and  black  and  Jamaica 
nepper.  Cut  it  into  neat  pieces ; lay  them  in  a pan,  and  cover 
kern  with  melted  butter.  Bake  it,  drain  from  the  fat,  and  put 
the  pieces  into  potting-cans,  which  must  then  be  covere  wi 
clarified  butter. 

117.  TO  COLLAB  SALMON. 

Split,  scale,  and-  bone  as  much  of  the  fish  as  will  a 

handsome  collar  of  about  six  inches  diameter.  Season  it  highly 
with  beaten  mace_,  cloves^  pepper^  and  salt,  and  having  ro  e 
firmly  up  and  bandaged  it,  bake  it  with 

simmer  L vinegar  and  water.  Serve  with  melted  ^'^tter  and 
anchovy-sauce.  The  liquor  in  which  the  collar  was  t>oiled  or 
baked  may  be  boiled  up  with  salt,  vinegar  and  a few  bay-leaves, 

and  poured  over  the  fish  to  preserve  it.— See  Obs.  No.  llJ. 

118.  SALMON  CUTLETS. 

French  cooks  dress  shces  of  fresh  salmon  as  cutlets  en  yw- 
pillotc,  by  seasoning  them  with  mixed  spices,  dipping  in  salaU- 
oil,  and  broiling. — See  112. 

119.  BAKEP  s.ALMON-TROUT,  a handsome  dish. 

A TROUT  of  from  two  to  four  pounds  will  make  this  dish. 
Having  cleaned  and  scaled  it  without  cutting  it  much  up,  stuit 
Sh  fi"sh-forcemeat  (See  Forcemeats)  and 
mouth.  Pour  over  it  a marinade  made  thus Boil  in 
^d  a <-ood  piece  of  butter,  chopped  carrots,  onions,  eschalots, 
with  peppercorns,  a bunch  of  parsley  a sprig  of  ^ 

leaf,  basfi,  cloves,  and  allspice  in  grams,  ^aste  witl  th  f e 
quently ; when  done,  drain  off  the  liquor,  and 
while  you  boil  it  down  ; moisten  wUh  a piece  ot  butter  ^ 
flour,  season  with  a little  essence  of  anchovies,  pejl  ^ ' 

and  the  squeeze  of  a lemon.  Serve  the  trou  'f>  ’ 

strained,  round  it — See  113. 

120.  TO  BOIL  turbot.*  . 

A FISH  of  the  middle  size  is  the  best.  Choose  tne  turbot  t iic  ^ 


This  ponliQcal  fi.sl.  is  found  of  cxccllenT^aUty  in  many  parts  of  the 
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in  the  belly,  which  should  be  of  a cream-coloured  white,  and 
springy  under  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger.  Unless  upon 
occasions  of  state,  part  of  this  large  high-priced  fish  may  he 
kept  by  sprinkling  a little  salt  over  it,  and  hanging  it  in  a cool 
dry  place.  When  to  he  boiled,  soak  the  fish  in  salt  and  water, 
to  draw  off  the  slime  incidental  to  all  flat  fish.  When  thoroughly 
clean,  score  the  skin  of  the  back  deeply,  to  prevent  the  belly 
from  cracking  when  the  fish  begins  to  swell  in  heating ; and 
this  done,  place  it  on  a fish-strainer  with  the  back  undermost. 
If  very  large,  good  cooks  cut  out  the  bone  to  some  extent.  The 
turbot-kettle  must  be  roomy  and  nicely  clean,  as  the  colour  of 
fish  is  even  more  easily  injured  than  that  of  meat.  The  fish 
may  be_  rubbed  with  lemon  to  whiten  it.*  Cover  it  with  cold 
water,  into  which  throw  a handful  of  salt,  which  will  both  im- 
prove the  flavour  of  the  fish  and  help  to  separate  the  slime  and 
scum.  Do  not  let  the  fish-kettle  come  too  fast  to  boil ; skim 
very  carefully ; and  this  done,  draw  aside  the  kettle,  and  allow 
it  to  simmer  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  without 
I that  violent  degree  of  ebullition  which  would  crack  the  skin 
I and  spoil  the  look  of  the  fish.  IMany  cooks,  to  have  the  colour 
fine,  and  to  prevent  the  skin  from  cracking,  wrap  a cloth  round 
it,  which  is  fastened  under  the  strainer.  For  sauces,  anchovy, 
lobster,  or  shrimp  sauce,  or  any  of  the  fish-sauces  stirred  into 
plam  melted  butter,  may  be  served  in  one  tureen,  and  melted 
ratter  in  another  ; but  lobster-sauce  is  still  the  favourite  sauce. 
Garmsh  with  a fringe  of  curled  parsley,  slices  of  lemon,  or  horse- 
radish nicely  scraped ; covering  the  cracks,  if  unfortunately 
there  should  be  any,  with  the  garnish  and  a little  lobster  coral. 
J-liese  ornaments  may  be  interspersed  with  fried  sprats,  or  very 
small  flounders  fried,  or  the  silver-skewers.  Small  turbot 
makes  a very  delicate  dish,  cut  in  slices  and  fried,  drained  from 
e trying  fat,  and  without  breaking,  simmered  for  five  minutes 
in  a sauce  made  of  thin  melted  butter,  a few  pickled  oysters 
chopped,  or  a boned  anchovy,  a teaspoonful  of  walnut-pickle, 
f^essert-spoonful  of  mushroom-catsup.  Take  up  the  fish 
^ ice,  lay  it  neatly  in  the  dish,  and  having  skimmed  the 

^ glass  of  claret  or  port-wine  is  a 
desirable  addition  to  this  sauce.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

a “lekp  in  the  May  flood”  dll 

(•  Scotland  usurps  the  name  of  turbot  is  in  realitv  -i  han,t  "I'^cn  m 

I and  excellent  !,f  its  kind,  butnotSai  in 
^ the  genuine  Bannock  Fluke^oi'  Mr  Jonathaw  ^ ^ 

Edgewo*;th  relates  an  anecdotrof  a fiLlS^aTj.  H 

irdre°sing'‘ofl  ulrbc^'Tiid  "upeHnleld 

Ihw  man  knew  tJie  value  of  turbot.  ^ “ Episcopal  fingers, 

rench  cooks  someUmes  boil  turbot  in  milk  and  water. 
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Obs.  Cold  fish  of  any  kind  may  be  cut  in  neat  pieces,  and 

heated  up  in  a white  sauce ; or  soused,  by  placing  it  handsomely 
on  the  dish  in  slices,  and  pouring  over  it  any  of  the  flavoured 
vinegars  you  choose,  or  pepper  and  plain  vinegar.  If  any  lob- 
ster-sauce is  left,  it  will  be  found  most  useful  in  dressing  afresh 
the  cold  turbot.  The  French  make  many  entrees  de  desserte  of 
this  fish  by  cutting  what  remains  into  fillets  or  dice,  stewing 
these  in  a white  sauce,  and  serving  in  vol-au-vent,  or  in  a dish 
with  an  ornamented  border  made  of  fried  bread  cut  into  dia- 
monds.—See  No.  691.  For  turbot  Careme  uses  no  sauce  save 
two  tureens  of  melted  butter. 


121.  AN  EXCELLENT  WAY  TO  DRESS  A SM.iLL  DISH  OF  TURBOT 

When  the  fish  is  cleaned,  take  off  the  skin  gently  (many  like 
the  skin),  and  cut  the  fillets  across  with  a sharp  knife.  Ihp 
the  fillets  in  heat  eggs,  then  in  crumbs,  minced  parsley,  and 
other  seasonings.  Dip  twice.  Place  the  fillets  in  a eep  ^ 
stuck  round  with  butter,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven, 
basting  from  time  to  time  with  the  butter.  Have  ready  a lob- 
ster-sauce made  of  strong  veal-broth,  with  cayenne,  nutmeg,  an 
salt : thicken  with  brown  roux  ; letting  the  lobster  meat  s ew 
in  it  first : dish  the  baked  fillets  in  a hot  dish,  and  pour  he 
sauce  over  them.  Garnish  with  slices  or  lemon  and  curled 
parsley.— 0Z>5.  Where  the  party  is  not  large,  this  is  a very  ex- 
cellent way  of  dressing  this  expensive  fish,  but  it  may  be  stuffed 
and  baked  whole.  Fillets  of  the  tail  will  make  a good  duh,  and 
allow  plenty  of  an  ordinary-sized  fish  for  boiling  on  another  or 
a previous  day.  Many  persons  admire  the  above  more  than 

boiled  turbot.  ^ 

122.  TO  DRESS  A cod’s  IIE.AD  AND  SHOULDERS, 

Scotch  Fashion. 

This  was  a great  affair  in  its  daju  It  is  still  a formidable,  na) , 
even  a respectable-looking  dish,  with  a kind  of 
ficence  which  appears  imposing  at  the  head  of  ^ 

Have  a quart  of  good  stock  ready  for  the  sauce,  made  or 

veal,  seasoned  with  onion,  carrot,  and  turnip. 

salt  over  night,  taking  off  the,  scales,  but  do  no 

to  be  dressed  wash  it  clean,  then  quickly 

the  upper  side,  and  with  a blunt  knife 

will  ooze  out,  taking  great  care  not  to  break  the  ^ . Do  tlie 
same  to  the  other  side  of  the  fish ; then  place  it  on  the  straine^ 


er  I 


Cod  is  in  liigli  perfection  about  Christmas.  It  com  ^ 

Michaelmas,  when  the  other  large  fish  are  going  • excellent  fi.sh 

cod  are  the  most  esteemed  m the  London  market,  Poast.  Cod  of 

are  now  sent  from  Orkney,  and  many  parts  of  o o 
good  quality  are  salted  in  the  Hebrides,  and  a htdc  ^ 

land;  but  the  great  continental  supply  oi  ™ a„d  shape,  have 

foimdland.  The  best  cod  «>th  irood  size  ana  .nai  , 


yellovvjpqts  iqion  a pare  ?kin  Lund  in  very  small 


cod ; Tusk  is  much  superior  to  cither  ol  them, 
quantities. 
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i\ipe  it  clean,  and  plunge  it  into  a turbot-kettle  of  boiling  water, 
with  a handful  of  salt  and  a half-pint  of  vinegar.  It  must  be 
entirely  covered,  and  will  take  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes’ 
slow  boiling.  Set  it  to  drain,  slide  it  carefully  on  a deep  dish, 
and  glaze  with  beat  yolks  of  eggs,  over  which  strew  fine  bread- 
crumbs,* grated  lemon-peel,  pepper,  and  salt.  Stick  numerous 
bits  of  butter  over  the  fish,  and  set  it  before  a clear  fire,  strew- 
ing more  crumbs,  lemon-peel,  and  minced  parsley  over  it,  and 
basting  with  the  butter.  In  the  mean  while  thicken  the  stock 
with  butter  kneaded  in  flour,  and  strain  it,  adding  to  it  half  a 
hundred  oysters  nicely  picked  and  bearded,  and  a glassful  of 
their  liquor,  two  glasses  of  Madeira  or  sherry,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  the  hard  meat  of  a boiled  lobster  cut  down,  and  the  soft 
part  pounded.  Boil  this  sauce  for  five  minutes,  and  skim  it 
well ; wipe  clean  the  edges  of  the  dish  in  which  the  fish  is 
crisping,  and  pour  the  half  of  the  sauce  around  it,  serving  the 
rest  m a tureen.  Garnish  with  fried  oysters,  small  fried  floun- 
ders, and  pickled  samphire,  or  slices  of  lemon.  Cod’s  head  is  also 
dressed  with  brown  sauce,  made  of  the  stock  with  butter  nicely 
browned,  and  a little  mushroom-catsup.  This  sauce  is  gene- 
rally made  more  piquant  than  the  white,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  boned  anchovies.— This  Scotch  mode  of  dressin<^  cod 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  French  Cahillaud  d la  Sainie  Mene- 
hould,  only  the  cod  is  then  stufled  with  either  a meat  or  fish 
orccmeat.  Cod  may  be  parboiled  and  finished  in  the  oven  with 
the  above  sauce.  Oqjsters,  muscles,  or  cockles,  may  supply  the 
place  of  lobster. —See  ISf. 

123.  BOILED  COD  AND  SHHIMP-SAUCE. 

_ CCT  off  the  tail,  which  would  be  useless  before  the  other  nart 

let^k without  washiL  • 
dW  one  to  two  days,  and  wash  and  boil  slowly  ?n 

plenty  of  water,  with  a handful  of  salt.  Drain  the  fish,  serve  it 
on  a napkin,  and  garnish  with  the  boiled  roe  and  liver,  or  sma 
flounders  or  whitings,  nicely  fried,-or  with  parsley.  The  a 

witbT^  '*"‘1  1^0  boiled  and  sei4ed 

i>  m P^*‘®nips  mashed  with  butter  and  cream  or 

or  slices,  and  served 

h-  If  a ninT  7 ' grandly,  with  a sauce  made  of 

half  a pint  of  veal-gravy,  a glass  of  red  wine,  a boned  anchoW 
chopped,  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  a few  pickled  oysters  and 
thickened  with  a little  flour  kneaded  in  butter  bL  ,u 
skim  tbe  sauce;  place  tbe  slices  neatly  on  the  dish  and  nn 
arouml  them.-Obs.  Cod,  if  well  boifed,  should  b^v^  y^w^m 
Ihe  french  make  enir&es  dc  desserte  of  cold  cod  as  7/i 
and  serve  them  in  the  same  manner  'fbe  fitli  i oibot, 
above  ,„i,e  f„a,_Seo  iW  Sv™.  “ ‘"“r  ''' 


Mill 


iiiamis  fish!  *VvTer7nothfiLfv  17  Rour- 

are  absolutely  liorrificaml  .spectral.- 1'.  T.  ^ ^ and  browned,  they 
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124.  TO  BUOIL  COD-SOUNDS. 

Clean  and  scald  tliem  with  very  hot  water,  and  ruh  them  with 
salt.  Take  ofiF  the  sloughy  coat,  parboil  them,  then  flour  anil 
broil  till  enough  done.  Dish  them,  and  pour  a sauce  made  ot 
browned  gravy,  pepper,  cayenne,  salt,  a little  butter  kneaded 
in  browned  flour,  a teaspoonful  of  made-mustard,  and  one  ot 
soy.  Cod- sounds  are  dressed  as  ragout,  by  boiling  as  above, 
and  then  stewing  in  clear  gravy,  adding  a little  cream  and  butter 
kneaded  in  flour,  with  a seasoning  of  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  and 
mace.  Cut  them  in  fillets.  They  may  also  be  fried, 

125.  COLD  BOILED  COD  CCKRIED. 

A LARGE  fish  that  comes  in  fine  flakes  is  best.  Fry 
in  butter,  with  plenty  of  sliced  onions,  of  a fine  brown,  and  stew 
tLr^  i^a  little  white  gravy,  thickened  with  butter  rolled  in 
flour  about  a glassful  of  rich  cream,  and  a large  dessert-spoonfifl 
of  cJrry  powder.-OZ...  Cream  for  curries  is,  we  think,  the  bet- 
ter of  bemg  a little  turned,— is,  thick  and  sourish,  ^ 
clotted.  Good  buttermilk  makes  a substitute  for  cream  in  th 
and  ali  common  made-dishes.  The  flakes  may  be  fried  in  a 
batter  of  flour  and  oil,  butter,  or  lard,  seasoned.— See  Curried 

Fish,  No.  154. 

126.  CABEACHED  COD. 

Cut  the  tail-part  of  the  fish  into  slices,  end  upon  these  rub 
some  white  pepper  and  salt.  Then  fry  m sweet  oil.  the 

likes  from  the  pan,  and  lay  them  on  a plate  to  cool.  Wl^en 
cold  Dut  them  into  a pickle  made  of  good  -vinegar,  m which 
sS  rhiM  metcotnl  . few  cloves,  a litlle  mace,  and  some 

salt  have  been  boiled.  When  cold,  mix  with  the  pickle  a te^ 
salt  nave  nee  between  every  piere 

'ufffew  sLs  of  o^lon  a^^^^  keep^tlm  whole  well  covered  with 
the  pickle.  In  the  same  manner  salmon  ‘^^beached  but 

if  taS  fresh  out  of  the  water,  it  is  liable  to  break,  udiich  it  wiU 

nish  signifies  f ^ inland  as  presents  to  their 

and  sometimes  stew  it  lightly.— Dr  Hunter. 

127.  TO  CRIMP  COD. 

Boil  very  fresh  cod,  cut  in  thin  slices,  or  jjj_ 

boiling  water  for  eighteen  f in  sliL  may  also 

stantly  with  shrimp  or  oyster  sauce,  u-oa 

be  fried  or  grilled. 

128.  TO  DRESS  SALT  COD,  LINO,  TUSK,  AC. 

The  fish  must  be  soaked  for  a length  of  time  corresponding  to 
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its  dryness  and  the  hardness  it  has  acquired.  Soak  it  in  cold 
water  for  a night ; that  done,  if  still  hard,  beat  it  well  with  a 
paste-roller,  or  brush  it  with  a hard  brush,  and  soak  it  again  in 
lukewarm  water.  Let  it  come  very  slowly  to  boil.  When  it 
has  soaked  for  an  hour  and  a half  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  take 
up  the  pieces ; scrape  off  the  tough  filmy  outer  parts,  the  clot- 
ted scales,  but  not  the  skin ; place  the  pieces,  laid  skin  to  skin, 
in  the  stewpan,  having  first  trimmed  them  neatly  from  all 
bones  and  films.  Pour  boiling  water  over  them,  which  will  both 
freshen  and  soften  the  fish.  Never  allow  the  fish  to  boil  till  it 
is  almost  ready.  Serve  with  egg-sauce  or  parsnips  mashed  with 
plenty  of  butter.  Mashed  potatoes  are  also  served  with  salt  fish, 
and  mustard  must  never  be  forgotten.  Garnish  with  hard-boiled 
eggs  dzvided  or  in  circular  slices,  yolks  and  white. — Ois.  At 
sea,  salt  fish  is  dressed  after  a very  palatable,  if  not  refined  fa- 
shion, by  puUing  it,  when  boiled,  into  flakes,  and  beating  it  up 
with  mashed  potatoes  and  butter.  In  New  England,  where  the 
management  of  dry  cod  is  very  well  understood,  it  is  alternately 
soaked  and  laid  on  a table  till  sufficiently  softened,  which  is 
thought  a better  method  of  softening  and  swelling  than  con- 
tinual soaking.  See  Nos.  690  and  763. 

129.  TO  DRESS  STURGEON. 

This  fish  does  not  eat  well  boiled.  It  may  be  roasted  or  baked, 
basting  with  plenty  of  butter,  and  serving  with  a rich  gravy  re- 
lished with  anchovy,  wine,  and  juice  of  lemon;  or  with  any  fa_ 
vourite  flavoured  vinegar.  Slices  of  sturgeon  are  egged,  dipped 
n bread-crumbs,  seasonings,  and  chopped  parsley,  and  broded 
enpapilhte.  Sauce,— oyster  or  lobster  sauce,  or  melted  butter 

S?oVnickl^7  of  anchovy.  A nonsensical  imita- 

tion of  pickled  sturgeon  is  made  of  a lartre  Turkev  bnnprl 

i?,,“  "'ll  f 

pint  of  Rhenish  wine  salt  and  spices.  The  Chinese  dress  stur 
g^n  in  a way  which  the  English  at  Canton  admhe.-S'ee  Appen- 

130.  TEASED  SKATE. 

From  Dr  Hunter's  Gulina. 

detached  from  the  bones,  it  should  be  nut  itun  ,^J^^^ngnow 
nibbed  with  the  hands  till  it  puts  on  aLolTvln‘^^°‘^’ 

It  wiU  soon  do.  Take  a saucepan,  and  L 
pound  of  butter  into  oil,  whence  teased  fish 
It,  and  kept  stirring  for  the  space  oTfifS  ' "^ 

sufficiently  heated,  serve  up.— OZi#.  Skate  sn  When 

E u/oi.  ojcate,  so  prepared,  may  be 
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eaten  as  salt  fish,  with  egg-sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  or  parsnips. 
The  whole  wing  of  a large  skate  will  require  half  a pound  of 
butter  when  put  into  the  saucepan.  It  is  a good-looking  dish, 
and  prepared  at  a small  expense.  It  improves  this  dish  to  stir 
potato-pudding  in  it  [or  more  elegantly  to  serve  it  in  a dish  with 
an  edging,  or  in  a casserole  of  mashed  potatoes.] 

131.  TO  BOIL  SKATE.* 

If  to  be  crimp,  boil  it  quite  fresh  if  liked  tender  and  sapid, 

it  may,  in  cool  weather,  hang  from  one  to  three  days.  Sauce,— 
melted  butter,  or  lobster  or  caper  sauce.  Skate  fries  very  well 
when  first  parboiled,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  dipped  in  egg  an 
hread-criirabs ; it  eats  well  cold,  with  mustard,  pepper,  and  vi- 
net^ar.  It  is  also  very  good  parboiled,  and  then  grilled  in  slices, 
sen'ing  it  with  parsley  and  butter,  or  caper-sauce. 

132.  AX  OTHER  WAV  TO  BOIL  SKATE. 

M \KB  a braise  of  the  trimmings  of  the  skate,  parsley,  onions, 
a cTotrof  g^lic,  a sprig  of  basil,  and  a half-pint  of  vinegar 
When  this  is  cooked  put  in  the  skate,  let  it  just  boil,  ^av 

it  twelve  minutes  covered  with  a cloth  under  the  lid;  putdso  m 

the  iter  Dish  on  a napkin.  Make  a sauce  with  the  brown 
meat  nicely  minced,  and  some  of  the  hraise-hquor.  Garnish 
with  he  hver.-Serve  Caper-sauce.  Skate  is  also  served  with 
rni^n-sauce,  parsley  and  ttter,  and  heurre  noir,  or  black,  i.  e. 
oiled  butter. 

133.  TO  CRIMP  SKATE. 

riFAN  skin  and  cut  the  fish  into  fillets,  which  inust  be  tied 
„iS:  t top  them  mund.  Boil  these  quickly  .n  wstet 


lie  broad  and  thick,  prickly  o cn5-vll  kind  of  skate  Vliich  is  caught 

rvhiteness.  We  have,  rfa  I called^ 

along  the  north-east  co^t  any  other 

tishermen  the  dane  or  dun  s a , j . j.  j forms  a great  prt  of  the 

kind  we  have  met  with,  n if^^f^^^'^^^pS  wiien  it  is  lumg  t’lU.dry,  by 
food  of  the  common  peo)  , ^ ammonia  as  to  be  intolera- 

which  time  it  has  acquired  so  s g • jays  when  as  vet  mock- 

ble  to  the  uninitiated.  T ns  fish  m 

turtle  was  not,  used  to  csteem^^^^^^^^^ 

vinegar,  quite  a j^iaiul  re^lc  by  flio  citv.  It  is  thought  to 

paired  on  holidays  to  the  fishmg-ham  cts  aro  md  tl  c cit^^  i . ^ 

Lt  like  lobsterf-by  per.ons  of  '>vch- ^^,tes.  Tim  same 
out  of  season,  to  produce  cho  era  and  of  ksli and  there  is 

tiling  is  alleged  ol  salmon  in  the  state  of  foul  „,rticular  seasons,  which 
no  (juestioii  but  that  fish  undereoes  a There  are  many  in- 

remiers  it  for  the  time  exceedingly  ^ ^^i.r,hat 

stances  of  seamen  dying  m c<>>'scqucncc  of  eating  J piling  a 

accidents  of  this  nature  may  be  avoided  by  h.  1 ^.^n- 

piece  of  silver  into  the  fish-kettle.  H h blacKcn,  ^ 
sidcred  dangerous,  if  not  absolutely  i«jisonous.— i • ^ • 


liADDOCKS  IN  BUOWN  SAUCE HADDOCKS  BAKED. 
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raaile  brackish  with  salt, — drain  the  fillets, — take  away  the  tapes, 
— and  serve  with  caper-sauce,  parsley,  and  butter,  or  shrimp- 
.sauce. — Obs.  The  French  stew  this  fish  in  a marinade  of  vine- 
gar, salt,  pepper,  onions,  bay-leaves,  &c. ; and  after  skinning, 
serve  it  with  caper-sauce,  or  cucumbers.  As  the  Parisians 
seldom  have  sea-fish  fresh,  they  season  more  highly  than  the 
English  and  Dutch ; on  the  whole,  we  consider  modern  English 
cookery  of  fish  better  than  French. 

134.  HADDOCKS  IN  BROWN  SAUCE. 

An  excellent  Scotch  Dish. 

Clean,  cut  off  the  heads,  tails,  and  fins,  and  skin  from  six  to 
eight  middle-sized  haddocks.  Take  the  heads,  tails,  and  trim- 
mings,  with  two  or  three  of  the  fish  cut  down,  and  boil  them  in 
a quart  ot  water  or  broth,  with  a couple  of  onions,  some  sweet 
herbs,  and  a piece  of  lemon-peel ; thicken  with  plenty  of  bu*ter 
and  browned  flour,  and  season  highly  with  mixed  spices  and 
mushroom-catsup ; strain  the  sauce,  and  when  it  boils  and  is 
skimmed,  put  in  the  fish  cut  into  neat  pieces,  and,  if  you  choose, 
previously  browned  in  the  frying-pan.  If  there  be  too  little 
sauce,  add  some  good  beef-gravy  ; put  in,  if  you  like,  a quarter- 
hundred  of  oysters  and  a glass  of  their  liquor  ; or  some  muscles, 
and  a little  wine.  Take  out  the  fish,  when  ready,  with  a slice, 
and  pour  the  sauce,  which  should  be  brown,  smooth,  and  thick, 
around  them.— Another  way.  Haddocks  may  he  stuffed  with 
a tish-torceraeat,  and  dressed  in  a sauce,  as  directed  above.  Some 
or  the  forcemeat  may  be  made  into  balls  for  garnishinn-.  Had- 
docks may  also  be  stuffed,  egged,  and  strewed  with  fine  bread- 
crumbs, minced  parsley,  &c.,  and  baked,  basting  them  well  with 
nutter.  Serve  in  a white  or  brown  sauce  made  of  i pound  or 
niore  of  good  veal  onions,  and  parsley,  and  thickened  with  plenty 
of  butter  kneaded  in  flour.  Strain,  and  add  a glass  of  whits 
wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  white  pepper  in  fine  powder,  a quar- 

» spoonful  of  A^pjckle. 

rnn?  t <>ver  the  fish.  Garnish  with  sliced  le- 

il?  samphire.  This  makes  a very  handsome  Scotch 
w///  '‘'■e  ‘^••essed  as  above,  with  a white  sauce,  and 

iindp  nf  f ^ codlings  may  also  be  dressed  in  a sauce 

made  of  two  bottles  of  cider  or  clear  small  beer  poured  over  a 
half-pound  of  butter  (nicely  browned  and  dredged  with  flourl 
oysters  and  a little  of  their  liquor,  mushroom-catsup  spices  and 
vinegar.  Bo.l  the  fish  softly  in  this  strained  sauce  and  serve 
m a soup-dish— See  Fish  and  Sauce,  National  Dishes. 

13o.  HADDOCKS  baked,  « plain  good  Family  Dish 

them 

GIa.c  wi.1,  an  egg,  and  pla.o  l!S 
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there  over  the  fish,  and  a piece  inside  of  each.  Garnish  with 
potato-balls  ragout,  and  bake  for  a half-hour.  Pour  a little 
melted  butter  and  catsup  over  the  dish,  as  in  baking  fish  get  dry. 
This  dish  may  be  made  much  finer  by  adopting  receipt  149. 

136.  TO  FRY  HADDOCKS,  SOLES,  TROUT,  PERCH,  TENCH, 

WHITINGS,  FLOUNDERS,  HERRINGS,  &C.* 

Clean  and  skin  the  haddocks.  [Whitings  and  flounders  are 
seldom  skinned  by  French  or  Scotch  cooks.]  If  the  haddocks 
are  too  large,  cut  them  in  two  or  three  pieces, — or  split  them,  or 
slit  the  backs.  The  bone  may  be  cut  out,  particularly  m large 
fish.  When  the  fish  are  dried,  rub  them  with  flour,  and,  if  to  be 
higher  dressed,  rub  off  the  flour,  and  with  a paste-brush  wash 
them  over  with  beat  egg ; strew  finely-grated  crumbs  over 
them  and  fry  in  a deep  pan  in  plenty  of  clarified  dripping  or 
lard  foil  is  still  better),  heated  to  such  a degree  that  it  may  nei- 
ther scorch  the  fish  nor  yet  stew  them  (see  note  to  Ao.  44). 
Turn  and  lift  them  carefully,  and  keep  them  hot  by  the  fire,  on 
a reversed  sieve  and  paper,  to  absorb  the  fat,  till  the  whole  are 
finished.  Garnish  with  fried  oysters,  or  a few  sprigs  of  curled 
narsley,  and  sliced  lemon,  and  serve  very  hot,  with  shnmp- 
kuce  if  any  is  used.  If  the  fish  are  not  cut  in  pieces,  they  may 
be  slit  either  in  the  back,  or  slightly  scored  J— the  same  fat  will 
frv  more  than  once,  if  strained.  Whitings  and  small  haddocks 
may  have  the  tail  pushed  through  the  eye.  French  cooks,  and 
many  English  ones,  serye  fried  fish  on  a napkin,  which  alway 
looks  well  if  neatly  done.  In  Scotland,  herrings  are  often  di^ 
ped  in  oatmeal,  and  fried  in  plenty  of  drying,  shc^ 

onions.  In  France  mustard  is  seryed  with  fried  fresh  herrings, 
and  the  practice  is  commendable.  All  these  fish  ^e  occa^on- 
ally  broiled  either  split  {Scottic^,  speldered)  or  whole.  Wipe 
them  very  dry,  dust  them  with  flour,  and  broil  over  a clear  mo- 

hraig  for  a day  or  two,  are  very  good  when  broded.  Skin  them, 
dust  them  with  flour,  lay  them  on  a gridiron,  and,  if  not  split, 
put  the  opened  part  downmost.  Turn  them  a few  minutes  on 
both  sides,  and  they  are  done.  Serve  with  cold  butter. 

137.  Finnan  or  Finden  Haddocks  (so  named  from  a hamlet  in 
Kincardineshire,  about  six  miles  south  from  Aberdeen),  should 
be  skinned,  broiled  over  a quick  and  clear  fire,  and  served  in  a 
napkin  Those  of  the  best  quality  are  of  a bright-yellow  coloiH, 
and  have  a peculiar  odour,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  used 

• It  is  not  easy  to  know  the  delicate  whiting,  pu^ers 

codlinpr: — the  codling  has  a beard — the  wluUng  liritThf  <icar- 

differ  much  in  quality ; there  is  a coarse  kind  of  noun  e ’ , 
let  star-like  spots,  which  in  reality  looks  better  A'""  ^ sw^tesf than 

back,  though  It  IS  ot  very  inferior  ^re  in  high  season  from 

the  thickness  or  firmness  of  the  fish.  Haddocks  are  iiign 
Whitsuntide  to  Christmas,  and  flounders  about  ^ 

are  never  long  out  of  season,  though  Uic  quality  falls  off  at  times. 


FINNANS — HALIBUT — MACKEREL TROUT. 
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in  preparing  them.  When  kept  above  forty-eight  hours  they 
lose  much  of  their  delicacy. — Obs.  An  imitation  of  the  Finnan 
haddock  is  now  made  by  salting  for  a few  hours,  splitting,  and 
wetting  the  fish  with  pyroligneous  acid,  and  hanging  them  to 
dry.  Broiled  haddocks,  whether  fresh,  rizzared,  or  as  Finnans, 
are  held  in  great  esteem  by  those  who  relish  a good  breakfast. 
Finnans  are  now  regularly  forwarded  from  Aberdeen  to  Edin- 
burgh and  London  by  the  mail-coach  and  steamers.  They  may 
be  very  well  dressed  in  a bread-toaster  before  the  fire,  or  in  a 
Dutch  oven.  They  are  equally  fit  for  breakfast  or  supper.  An 
imitation  of  Finnans  is  made  at  many  parts  of  the  coast.  A 
tolerable  one  is  made  by  dipping  the  fresh  split  fish  in  pyrolig- 
neous acid,  as  above,  and  smoking  them.* — See  1195,  Smoking. 

138.  TO  DRESS  SLICES  OP  HALIBUT,  LING,  OR  TUSK, 

JFor  a Maigre  Dish. 

Fry  the  fillets  in  butter,  and  stew  them  in  a little  fish-stock, 
seasoned  with  parsley  and  celery.  Add  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  white  pepper,  mace,  a little  lemon-peel,  and  a squeeze 
of  lemon-juice  j or  use  a curry-sauce. 


139.  HERRINGS  AND  MACKEREL. 

Choose  soft  roe  mackerel.  When  boiled,  serve  them  with 
mustard.  They  may  be  broiled  either  split  or  whole,  sprinkled 
or  stuffed  with  herbs  chopped,  and  crumbed,  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt;  or  collared,  by  splitting  them,  taking  out  the 
bones,  seasoning  with  mixed  spices,  rolling  up  and  baking  then; 
in  a slow  oven.  Herrings  or  mackerel  are  very  good  baked,  and 
will  keep  a week  without  butter.  Clean,  and  season  them  highly 
with  salt  and  mixed  spices.  Pack  them  neatly,  heads  and  tails, 
in  a deep  dish.  Fill  up  with  vinegar,  and  stick  a little  butter 
over  them.  Tie  them  closely  up  with  several  folds  of  paper, 
and  bake  them.  They  eat  very  well  cold,  or  will  warm  up  in 
their  own  liquor.  For  pickling  highly,  bay-leaves,  and  more 
vinegar  and  spices,  may  be  employed,  and  the  fish  may  be  either 
baked  or  boiled ; — boil  up  the  pickle,  and  when  cold  pour  it 
over  them,  as  directed  for  salmon,  p.  1 4.9.— OZ».l  Mackerel  must 
e very  fresh.  They  are  served  with  fennel-sauce,  or  a mixture 
ot  tennel  and  parsley,  with  melted  butter.  The  French  cook 
mackerel  with  fine  herbs,  champagne,  and  butter.  (See  Ma- 
querai^  aux  fines  Aeriej.)— Nor  in  London  are  the  days  quite 


peculilrYnrdd 

^.ical  liaddock-s  were  placed  in  compSt  on  ^ ^ ^ 

only  one  gentleman  out  oHwelve  present  esn^  ? 

Li/,  iS  “St  M 
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‘ ‘ V/licn  mackerel  seem’d  delightful  to  their  eyes, 

Though  dress’d  with  incoherent  gooseberries.’ 

140.  TO  STEW  TROUT,  CARP,  OR  PERCH. 

CUEAN  the  fish  very  well ; if  large,  they  may  be  divided,  or 
split.  Rub  them  inside  with  salt  and  mixed  spices.  Lay  them 
in  the  stewpan,  and  put  in  nearly  as  much  good  stock  as  will 
-cover  them,  with  a couple  of  onions  and  four  cloves  stuck  m 
them,  some  Jamaica  and  black  peppercorns,  and  a bit  of  inace ; 
and  when  the  fish  have  stewed  a few  minutes,  a couple  ot 
.rlasses  of  claret  or  Rhenish  wine,  a boned  anchovy,  the  juice  of  a 
Jemoii,  and  a little  cayenne.  Take  up  the  fish  carefully  when 
ready  and  keep  them  hot.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  butter 
kneaded  in  browned  flour  ; add  a little  mushroom-catsup  and  a 
few  pickled  oysters,  if  approved  .—the  sauce,  though  less  pi- 
nuant,  is  more  delicate  without  catsup.  Having  skimined  and 
drained,  pour  it  over  the  flsh.-OZ-^.  In  the  French  and  Dutch 
kitchen,  fish  is  sometimes  stewed  with  wine,  spiceries,  and  but- 
ter and  no  meat-gravy  is  used.  The  dry,  austere  or  sub-acid 
wines  are  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  sauce  is  thick- 
ened with  bread  boiled  in  it.  These  fish  may  all  be  boikd  plain, 
und  served  with  finely-minced  parsley  and  butter  or  fenneh  or 
chervil  and  butter,  or  equal  parts  of  each.  (See  Sauces.)— 

•fish  may  be  browned  previously  ; but  we  conceive  tbe  flavour 
Letter  vvhen  they  are  at  once  put  to  stew  in  the  sauce.  In  Eng- 
Jand  fish  is  sometimes  stewed  in  cider  instead  of  wine,  seasoning 
with  cayenne,  eschalot,  or  onion.  In  Germany  carp  is  some- 
times even  yet  stewed  in  strong  ale  thickened  with  gingerbrea  . 

—See  695-7. 

1 1.1 . TO  STEW  SOLES,  EELS,  LAMPREYS,  AND  FILLETS  OF  TI  BBOT, 
i HALIBUT,  WHITINGS,  COD,  CCC. 

Clean  and  trim  the  fish.  Eels  must  be  cut  in  from  three  to 
four  inch  lengths,  and  rubbed  with  salt  before  skinning  to  draw 
m the  slime  Wash  them  very  well.  The  other  kinds  of  fi.h 
Up  rut  into  larger  pieces ; the  pieces  may  be  dipped  in 
rolled  in  grated  crumbs,  and  browned  before  they  are  put 
SS  die  stwprii.  Have  a pint  and  a half  of  ^ clear  b^ 
.vravy,  in  which  two  onions,  a carrot,  and  a tew 
Upon  boiled  Stew  the  fish  in  this  gravy  very  gently,  gi)in»^ 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  tlm  harder  sorts, 
to  whitings  or  eels.  Lift  out  the  pieces,  a P 

Skim  the  sauce,  and  thicken  it  with  browned  roax,^o^ 

rice-flour  ; add  a small  glass  of  red  wine,  and  o P 

of  mushroom-catsup;  give  it  "/be  dressed  for 

over  the  dished  stewed  fish.  Stewed  fish  m y ^ strong, 
mnisrre  days  in  the  French  manner,  making  t Uprbs 

“2,  wtlt  fish  or  bu«„,  or  par.  .f  b..h, 

and  seasonings.  La^>jn-cys  and  f , i jq  the  above 

iim  an  anchovy  and  some  made  mustard  added  t 
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sauce.  Serve  with  scraped  horseradish,  sippets  of  bread,  or 
fried  parsley. 

14-2.  TO  FRY  EELS.* 

Skin  and  clean  them,  rub  them  with  salt,  and  wash  them  in 
several  waters.  Cut  them  in  four- inch  lengths;  but  if  small 
turn  them  round,  the  tail  to  the  mouth,  and,  having  rubbed 
them  with  salt  and  mixed  spices,  dip  them  in  beat  egg,  and 
roll  in  crumbs.  Fry  in  plenty  of  boiling  lard,  drain  from  the 
fat  on  a sieve  before  the  fire,  and  serve  with  chervil  and  butter, 
or  parsley  and  butter,  plain  melted  butter,  or  melted  butter 
sharpened  with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice. 

N.  B.  The  fat  in  which  eels  are  fried  does  not  answer  well 
for  frying  other  fish. 


143.  TO  COLLAR  EELS. 

Bone  without  flaying  a large  eel.  Season  it  highly  by  rubbing 
it  with  mixed  spices  finely  pounded,  chopped  parsley,  sage,  and 
3.  sprig  of  lemon-thyme.  Roll  up  and  bind  the  collar  with  tape, 
and  boil  it  in  salt  and  water  till  tender.  It  may  be  served 
whole  with  a sharp  sauce,  or  it  may  be  cut  in  slices.  It  will 
keep  in  a pickle  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  adding  salt  and 
vinegar.  Eels  may  be  stewed  as  carp,  but  are  rather  a luscious 
dish. 

144.  TO  SPITCHCOCK  EELS. 

Clean  them  well,  and  rub  with  salt  and  skin  them.  Slit  open 
the  belly  and  take  out  the  bone.  Wash  and  dry  them,  cut  in 
pmces  about  four  inches  long,  dredge  with  flour,  which  wipe 
off,  that  they  may  be  quite  dry.  Dip  them  in  a thick  batter 
made  of  melted  butter,  yolk  of  eggs,  with  a little  minced  pars- 
ley, sage,  and  a very  little  eschalot,  with  pepper  and  salt.  Roll 
^e  pieces  in  fine  grated  bread-crumbs,  or  biscuit  pounded. 
Dip  and  roll  them  again,  and  broil  on  a clear  fire  of  a fine  li<>-ht- 
brown.  The  eels  may  be  dipped  and  broiled  whole  if  they  are 

in  clear  streams.  The  natives  oftiirhld  ' ® 

sideretl  more  dimcnit  of  digestion.  This  is"fmd  to^h*^™*’  ‘r  ® 
with  salmon.  If  slimy,  soak  the  cels  in  water  1 ,^1  ' ‘'i  case 

cliarcoal  is  put.  which  a piece  of  alum  or 

..  cruelty  inflicted  on  eels  is  proverbial  Inotmrl  r i • ■ 
bngahve,  a humane  method  of  putting  them  to!flt1 
Dr  Kitchiner,  which  deserves  to  lie  .ren  *i?  ^ ‘ ‘®  ’■^commended  by 

pointed  skewer  pierce  the  spinal  marrow  ^ 
skull,  when  life  dill  instantly  wase.  Mons  Unr  ' 


i 
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Tint  too  large,  or  roasted  in  aDulclioven.  Serve  either  anchovy- 
sruce  or  melted  butter,  with  any  favourite  flavoured  ^‘"^gar. 

Garnish  with  crisped  parsley.  are,  hy  many  » 

■nreferred  when  boiled  plain,  strewing  dried  parsley  and  sage 
Pulverized  over  them,  and  serving  with  them  plain  melted  but- 
sbarnened  with  lemon-juice.  (See  also  Remoulade-sanc  •) 
—Eels  are  dressed  as  fish-in-sauce  also,  or  as  water-souchy- 
They  are  sometimes  farced. 

145.  TO  FRY  SPRATS,  SMELTS,  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FISH. 

to  Sort  any”  Sur^S^rPS 

little  vinegar  and  plenty  ot  spice , 
fried  parsley  and  lemon  sliced. 

146.  TO  BROIL,  BAKE,  OR  FRY  ^ 

B„k  along 

the  eyes.  Dust  them  with  fl  , Serve  them 

bed  with  mutton -suet  ^ rtalk,  an  1 

hot.  These  fish  will  pickle,  of  mixed  spices 

Bake  them  Another  way.\  Dip 

and  vinegar.  They  e-s  and  bread-crumbs  mixed 

them  in  a batter  made  of  tw  >=»  ’ g on  fried 

Sfin  0 strong  pAlo  f J'// “'SX 

nella,  sugar,  and  pounded  p pp  j ocks  &c.,  and  herrings, 

ir,oS«n'?t 

Srpk?.ns«ors  4y  tvell  in  cottage 

147.  TO  DRESS  RED  HERRINGS,  SARDINIAS,  AND  BUFFED  PICKL 

herrings. 

s™,  open,  and  trim  red  terings.^  “ a' ^“1.0™  stS” 
some  hot  small  beer  or  water  , dear  fire  at  a 

half-hour,  or  longer  it  .Cg  fire:  rub  them  with  good 

considerable  distance ; or  betae 
oil  or  fresh  butter  while  broiling,  and  on  a nttie 

d,ey  are  served.  Serve  them  ' “J 

melted  butter  and  mustard,  and  marte  p^t^ 

Steep  Pickled  Herrings  from  Hang  them  up  on  a 

changing  the  water  it  they  be  very  • • wanted, 

stick  pushed  through  the  eyes,  ami 
These  are  calletl  bujfed  herrings  m 
breakfast  or  supper. 


PICKIJED  IIERIUNGS — CAUPj  PIKEj  AND  HADDOCKS. 
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148.  PICKLED  HERRINGS,  a French  way,  for  a rere-supper. 

Wash  the  herrings ; cut  off  the  heads  and  tips  of  the  tails  ; 
skin  them ; steep  them  in  lukewarm  milk  and  water,  and  dry 
and  broil  them  ; dish  with  slices  of  raw  onions  and  rennets, 
and  serve  with  oil. 

149.  TO  STUFF  AND  BAKE  CARP,  PIKE,*  AND  HADDOCKS. 

Having  scaled  and  cleaned  the  fish  without  cutting  open 
much  of  the  breast,  stuff  them  with  a maigre  forcemeat  made 
thus : Beat  yolks  of  eggs,  a few  oysters  bearded  and  chopped, 
and  two  boned  anchovies,  pounded  biscuit,  or  bread  grated, 
minced  parsley,  and  a bit  of  eschalot  or  an  onion,  mace  pound- 
ed, black  pepper,  allspice,  and  salt.  Mix  these  in  the  proper 
proportions ; and  having  beat  a good  piece  of  butter  in  a stew- 
pan,  stir  them  in  it,  over  the  fire,  till  of  the  consistence  of  a thick 
batter,  adding  more  biscuit-powder  or  flour  if  necessary.  Fill 
the  fish  and  sew  up  the  slit.  Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven, 
basting  with  plenty  of  butter,  and  sticking  butter  all  over  them. 
Serve  pike  with  anchovy-sauce,  and  carp  with  the  following 


* Receipt  for  Dressing  a Pike,  hy  Isaak  Walton “ First  open 

your  pil^  at  the  gills,  and,  if  need  be,  cut  also  a little  slit  towards  the 
belly.  Out  of  these  take  his  guts,  and  keep  his  liver,  which  you  are  to 
shred  very  small  with  thyme,  sweet-marjoram,  and  a little  winter-savory: 
to  tliese  put  some  pickled  oysters,  and  some  anchovies,  two  or  three,  both 
these  last  whole,  for  tlie  anchovies  will  melt,  and  the  oysters  should  not ; 
to  Uiese  you  must  add  also  a pound  of  sweet  butter,  which  you  are  to  mix 
with  the  herbs  that  are  shred,  and  let  tliem  all  be  well  salted  If  the  pike 
be  more  than  a yard  long,  tlien  you  may  put  into  these  herbs  more  tlian  a 
pound,  or  if  he  be  less,  then  less  butter  will  suffice;  these,  being  tlius 
widi  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  must  be  put  into  the  pike’s  belly; 
and  then  his  belly  so  sewed  up  as  to  keep  all  the  butter  in  his  belly  if  it 
’mi  ^ But  take  not  off- 

tan  And  tjpw  “"“th,  out  at  his 

twl.  And  then  take  four,  or  five,  or  six  split  sticks,  or  very  thin  latlis 

idXut'Z'^"t">‘‘n  n''-  *^Bis  are  to  be  tied 

. o ■ 1 P ® to  fiis  tail,  and  the  tane  tied 

iiZ  h Pr^y®“t  his  breaking  or  falling  off  from  tlie  spih  Let 

chovksTnd  huH^  «Pt"n  bastedlith  claret  winerand  a^^ 

IVom  him  ffito  ,h  together,  and  also  with  what  moisture  falls 

0 hold  under  him  ’’T  sufficiently,  you  are 

(Ikh  unwind  or  cut  the  tape  that  ties  him;  such  a 

It  into  the  pike,  with  the  oysters,  two  cloves  of  ^ either  put 

out  when  tlie  pike  is  cut  off  the  snit  ■ nr  und  take  it  whole 

gout  we  presume^,  let  Uie  dish  into  which  yo^let  tlm  X Ihl'rfe  mtrd 

Tliis  dl  is  lell  to  yo  w dfscrelion 

this  dish  of  meatjs  too  good  for  an v hut  ^ mscrcuon. 

:>nd  I trust  you  will  prove  bo^,  and  tlierefore  1 1 T 77  ‘‘“"‘=*‘,'"6''. 5 
secret.”  ’ vncruore  1 liave  trusted  you  with  this 


ici. 
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sauce  : — Take  up  the  fish  on  a hot  plate ; thicken  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  baked  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  boiling  it  for  a 
few  minutes  with  a faggot  of  parsley,  a few  leaves  of  basil,  a 
sprig  of  lemon-thyme,  and  a very  little  marjoram.  Strain  and 
add  to  the  sauce  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  one  of 
Chili  vinegar,  a glass  of  red  wine,  and  a little  soy,  with  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt  to  taste.  Pour  a little  of  this  over  the  carp, 
and  serve  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Garnish  with  curled  parsley 
and  slices  of  lemon,  or  parsley  and  scraped  horseradish. — Ohs- 
A highly-relishing  forcemeat  for  the  above  may  be  made  of 
scraped  ham  or  tongue,  or  bacon  fried  and  cut  in  little  bits,  suet 
or  marrow,  eschalot,  cayenne,  salt,  a chopped  anchovy,  bread- 
crumbs, a little  walnut  or  oyster  liquor,  with  egg  to  bind  the 
composition.  The  meat  of  a lobster  may  be  substituted  for  the 
ham  or  fried  bacon. — See  Crappit  Heads  and  Fillets  of  Had- 
docks, also  French  Cookery. 

150.  TO  DRESS  PLAICE  OR  BRILL. 

Clean,  and  without  washing  wipe  the  fish,  and  rub  it  with 
salt.  When  it  has  lain  from  six  hours  to  a day,  wph  it,  wipe 
it  very  dry,  and  rub  with  flour  to  absorb  all  the  remaining  damp. 
When  the  flour  is  rubbed  off,  brush  it  over  with  beat  eggs,  and 
dip  it  in  bread-crumbs,  with  a little  finely-minced  parsley.  Fry 
it  in  plenty  of  lard  or  good  dripping,  and  when  drained  from  the 
fat,  serve  it  on  fried  parsley,  with  anchovy-sauce,  or  melted  but- 
ter sharpened  with  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  Seville  orange. 

151.  TO  DRESS  PIPERS. 

Clean  a very  fresh  fish  without  cutting  it  open  too  much. 
Stuff  it  with  a forcemeat  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  shred  suet, 
and  a large  breakfast-cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  two 
eggs,  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  cayenne.  Sew 
in  this  stuffing,  skewer  the  tail  into  the  mouth ; flour,  egg,  and 
crumb  the  fish ; bake  it  in  a hot  oven ; drain  it  and  serve  with 
Dutch  sauce.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  rizzared  had- 
docks, which  in  Scotland  are  often  called  pipers. 

152.  TO  DRESS  RED  MULLET. 

Clean  and  bake  or  boil  the  fish.  Serve  it  with  lobster-sauce. 
—Ohs.  French  cooks  do  not  gut  this  fish.  It  is  merely  washed, 
wi-apped  in  buttered  paper,  and  baked  to  preserve  the  delicacy 
of  its  native  flavour. 

153.  FISII-TURTLE, — A fitvoufUc  dish. 

Fry  slices  of  fresh  codling  or  haddock,  and  drain  them.  1 
boil,  skin,  and  cut  into  squares  a piece  of  good 
ready  some  gravy,  broth  of  cow-heel,  beef,  or  veal,  highly  sm- 
soned  with  pepper,  cayenne,  and  catsup,  and  thickened  wi  i 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Stew  the  fish  in  this  stock  with  the  inea 
of  a lobster,  and  a few  oysters  in  their  juice.  Season  with  essence 
of  anchovy,  and  a little  wine,  if  you  like.  Serve  in  a soup-dis 
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151.  TO  CUIUIY  HADDOCKS,  CODLINGS,  WHITINGS, 

OR  SLICES  OF  COD  OR  HALIBUT. 

Have  a quart  of  good  beef  or  veal  stock,  in  which  a carrot  or 
turnip  and  two  onions  have  been  boiled.  Thicken  it  with  butter 
kneaded  in  lightly-browned  flour.  Having  cleaned,  skinned,  and 
boned  the  fish,  cut  them  into  neat  slices  of  about  three  inches 
in  length.  Rub  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  golden 
brown  in  butter  or  lard.  Drain  them,  and  mix  very  smoothly 
with  a little  of  the  stock  from  a dessert-spoonful  to  a table-spoon- 
ful of  curry-powder,  two  onions  beaten  in  a mortar,  and  a large 
quarter-pint  of  good  thick  cream, — if  a little  sour  so  much  the 
Setter.  Stew  the  fish  very  slowly  in  the  stock  till  they  are  tender, 
which  will  not  take  long.  Place  the  pieces  neatly  in  the  dish, 
the  largest  in  the  centre,  and  having  skimmed  the  curry-sauce, 
pour  it  over  them.— 06^.  This  has  become  a favourite  way  of 
dressing  fish,  though  it  finds  no  place  in  any  book  of  cookery. 
It  is  cheap,  convenient,  and  even  elegant.  Instead,  however,  of 
using  curry-powder  as  obtained  in  shops,  we  would  advise  every 
cook  to  keep  the  several  ingredients,  each  good  of  its  kind,  in 
well-stopped  vials,  and  to  mix  them  when  they  are  wanted,  suit- 
ing the  quantities  of  the  various  ingredients  to  the  nature  of  the 
dish.  Fish,  for  example,  requires  more  acid  than  fowl.  Some 
people  like  a great  deal  of  cayenne,  others  detest  the  taste  and 
smell  of  turmeric,  and  some  are  all  for  ginger.  To  use  curry- 
powder  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  for  every  sort  of  viand  and 
ot  taste,  may  do  very  well  for  those  who  entertain  a mysterious 
veneration  for  the  Oriental  characters  inscribed  on  the  packages, 
but  will  not  suit  a gourmand  of  any  knowledge  or  experience. 
Prawns,  oysters,  or  muscles,  may  be  added  to  this  curry.  Dress- 
ed fish  will  make  good  curry.  The  curry  may  be  any  shade  of 
colour,  from  pale  gold  to  deep  rich  brown,  by  browning  thefisk 
and  onions  more  or  less. 

155.  nuTCH  WATER-soucHV,  wiaiVve. 

?)J“Seons,  whitings,  flounders,  perch,  tench,  &c.,  are  all 
^ployed  for  this  dish.  Whichever  sort  offish  you  use,  clean  them 

sp,  &c.  Cv,t  tli™  small 

O'l'-stoA-  maile  of  the  heads  and  fins, 

“d  salf  sir  rr  ■ »<■  l™»n-P==l.  l>wer 

soucV  n,;,  be  flaitfdi;u^t''e's^" 
any  flavouring  ingredient  that  is  approved.* 

156.  TO  DRESS  CRAY-FISH. 

Boil  them  for  four  minutes  in  the  shell,  i„  „i„e  and  water. 


die  Cleikuai  Club  rarely  experiences.  ^ "-hidi 
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or  in  water  and  vinegar,  with  herbs,  and  serve  them,  hot  or 
cold,  on  a napkin  arranged  neatly  in  form. 

157.  RICH  FISH-PIE, — a maigre  dish. 

Clean  and  nicely  trim  either  soles,  trout,  salmon,  turbot, 
whichever  is  intended  for  the  pie,  and  cut  them  into  handsome 
fillets.  Season  the  fillets  inside  with  pepper,  cayenne,  mace,  and 
salt.  They  may  either  he  turned  round  or  laid  flat  in  the  pie- 
disli,  packing  them  neatly.  If  to  be  very  rich,  the  pie-dish  may 
he  lined  with  fish-forcemeat.  Put  bits  of  butter  below  and  above 
the  fish,  and  strew  in,  if  to  he  very  rich,  chopped  shrimps  or 
prawns,  or  the  soft  part  of  oysters,  or  lobstermeat.  Season  a 
half-pint  of  stock  made  of  the  heads  and  trimmings;  thicken 
and  strain  this  over  the  fish,  and  cover  the  dish  with  a good 
puflf-paste.  It  will  require  less  cooking  than  a meat-pie  ot  tne 
same  size. 

158.  LOBSTER- PIE, — a maigre  dish. 

Parboil  two  good  lobsters;  take  out  all  that  is  good  of  the 
meat,  and  cut  it  in  bits,  and  place  it  in  a smaU 
the  spawn  and  shells,  and  stew  them  in  water  with  a Wad^r 
two  of  mace,  and  a little  good  vinegar.  Strain  this  m er  the  lob 
6ter-meat,and  cover  with  alightpaste.  Ahttlesoy,  wme^>^^^ 
and  catsup  will  make  this  pie  more  relishing.— 06s.  Some  toow 
ing  gourmands  have  lobster-pies  made  of  f 

stfr  and  oyster  meat,  and  bread-crumbs,  with  small  farce-balls 
of  pounded  oysters,  lobster-coral,  and  essence  of  anchovies. 

159.  AN  EEL,  MACKEREL,  OR  HERRING  PIE. 

Skin  and  clean  the  fish,  cut  them  in  Handsome  piec^^ 
season  highly  with  pepper,  allspice,  and  salt ; stick  bits  of  butter 
about  the  fish,  and  put  a little  vinegar  in  the  dish.  Cover 
?vkb  a common  crust!-Oi..  The  Club  did  not  approve  of  dm 
pie  when  covered  with  a crust.  It  may,  however,  have  an  edg- 
ing, an  entourage,  of  mashed  potato. 

160.  A SAVOURV  SHRIMP  OR  PRAWN  PIE,  maigre. 

Have  as  many  weU-cleaned  shrimps  or  Prawns  as wfil  nearly 
fill  the  pie-dislL  Season  with  pounded  mace,  cloves  a little 
cayenne^or  Chili  vinegar.  Put  some  butter  m tite  didi,  ^and 
cover  with  a light  puff-paste.  Less  than  q 

hour  will  bake  these  pies. 

161.  AN  EXCELLENT  SALT  FlSH-PlE,  mai^C. 

This  may  be  made  of  either  cod  or  haddocks  sa  te  , 
too  dry.  Steep  and  boil  the  fish.  Trim  away  all  « 

and  fins,  and  cut  them  into  thin  handsome  piece  . j 

and  peel  half  a dozen  eggs,  and  ^Ijce  pTrbdLd  po- 

with  as  many  well-sized  onions.  Have  piemy  ^ 

Ss  sliced.^  Place  some  bits  of  butter  and  a layer  of  potatoes 
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in  the  bottom  of  a large  pie-tlish,  then  fish,  then  eggs,  then 
onions,  and  again  butter,  thus  filling  up  the  dish,  shaking  pep- 
per over  every  separate  layer,  and  putting  butter  over  each. 
Make  a sauce  of  chopped  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  melted  buU 
ter,  a little  made  mustard,  and  essence  of  anchovy,  or  soy,  and 
pour  it  over  the  pie.  Cover  it  with  a puff-paste,  or  with  mash- 
ed potatoes,  scolloped  round  the  edge,  and  glazed  with  eggs. 
This  pie  will  not  require  much  of  the  oven. — Obs.  Pies  may  be 
made  of  perch,  mackerel,  herrings,  soles,  flounders,  haddocks 
&c.  The  tough  or  oily  fish  must  be  previously  skinned.  Fish- 
pies  may  be  baked  open,  and  in  fact  are  best  so,  with  merely  a 
border. 


162.  A RICH  FISH-PIE  OR  BAKED  PISH. 

Three  middling-sized  haddocks,  mackerels,  or  soles,  will 
make  a pie.  They  may  be  stuffed,  well  seasoned,  and  laid  in  an 
oval  flat  dish,  with  a puff-paste  border  and  centre  ornament,  or 
an  edging  of  mashed  potatoes  neatly  marked.  Stick  plenty  of 
butter  over  them,  or  glaze  and  cover  with  bread-crumbs.  Balls 
offish-forcemeat,  or  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  may  be  employed 
to  enrich  the  dish ; or  for  plain  dinners,  potato-balls.  If  wanted 
very  high-dressed,  the  fish  may  be  laid  on  forcemeat,  and  have 
a rich  sauce  poured  hot  over  them  when  baked.— Ois  These 
may  be  served  yet  more  elegantly  a la  Matelote,  or  a la  Gene- 
tmse. — See  French  Cookery,  pp.  295-6. 

163.  SAUCES  FOR  FISH-PIES  OR  FOR  FRESH  FISH. 

Take  a quarter-pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  the  same  quantity  of 
white  wine,  a large  spoonful  of  oyster-liquor,  and  another  of 
^tsup,  with  two  anchovies  boned  and  chopped.  Boil  this  sauce 

S in?  skimming  it,  pour  it  hot  through  a fun- 

nel into  the  pie  when  to  be  served. 

164,.  Another  way.— Take  a half-pint  of  good  thick  cream  a 

J bh  anchovies  boned  and  chopped,  and 

a bit  of  butter  rolled  m browned  fiour.  Boil  it  up  in  a si3 
saucepan,  and  pour  it  hot  into  the  pie. 

165.  TO  BOIL  LOBSTERS  AND  CRABS. 

smS°  ThSl n?,??  r'"'  ^^1  '"“Silt,  alertness,  and  fresh 
and  so  w H S ? lobster,  whenfresh,  will  bestiff-and springy  • 
and  so  will  the  claws  of  the  crab.*  Fill  a large  pot  with  wafe?, 

that  tliey  suppl?d1e  Zy?ersf  wh?h?ome  “ b t 

the  rocky  fatnesses  of  the  deep  from  tlie  rapacity  of  s art? 
they  sometimes  attain  an  immense  size,  and  Imv^hpinf^iT^*  fi-shermen, 
inches  to  upwards  of  two  feet  in  lenirth  Anirii?  1°"’  ®‘&*‘teen 

I»tron  saint  of  epicures,  made  a yoya^  to  tfcst  Tf^Ar'^  ® 

that  lobsters  of  an  unusually  large  size  were  fn 
„.ci,  4 
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and  make  it  brackish  with  salt  (on  the  coast  sea-water  is  used)  ; 
brush  and  put  in  the  lobsters.  Take  off  the  scum,  of  which  a 
o-reat  deal  will  be  thrown  up,  and  let  them  boil  from  thirty  to 
fifty  minutes,  according  to  the  size.  If  boiled  too  long  the  flesh 
will  get  thready  and  coarse ; if  not  long  enough,  the  spawn 
will  not  have  a good  colour.  Wipe  the  lobsters  with  a damp 
cloth,  then  ruh  the  shell  with  butter,  and  wipe  it  off  ^ain. 
Break  off  the  great  claws,  and  crack  them  at  the  joints  without 
mangling.  Split  down  the  tail,  and  place  them  nicely  on  the 
dish? serving  the  following  sauce The  hard  yolks  of  two  eggs 
pounded  in  a mortar  with  a little  vinegar,  and  the  soft  spawn 
of  the  lobster.  When  beaten  quite  smooth,  mix  this  thoroughly 
with  a large  spoonful  of  salad  oil  and  a glassful  of  the  best  vine- 
gar, a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  a little  cayenne  and 
salt.  For  crabs  the  same  sauce. 

166.  TO  POT  LOBSTERS  AND  CRABS  FOB  SANDWICHES,  DEVILED 

biscuits,  &c. 

Parboil  the  fish;  crack  the  claws,  &c.,  and  pick  out  the 
meat.  If  for  sandwiches,  beat  it  in  a mortar  with  pounded 
mace,  white  pepper,  cayenne,  nutmeg,  and  salt.  If  to  keep  tor 
eating,  for  a cold  relish,  mix  the  meat  neatly  cut  in  small  bits, 
and  the  coral  and  the  spawn,  in  a regular  manner  in  layers  or 
alternate  pieces,  so  that  when  sliced  it  inay  have  that  marbled 
appearance,  that  look  of  mosaic  work,  which  so  much  commends 
the  taste  of  the  cook.  Press  the  layers  into  ^ 

bake  covered  with  butter  in  a slow  oven  for  about  a half-hour. 
When  cold,  take  off  the  butter,  pack  the  meat  in  smafi  potting- 
cans  and  pour  the  butter  clarified  over  it.— Obs.  What  is  left 
of  this  bidter  will  be  very  relishing  for  sauces.  Sometimes 
potted  lobster  may  be  dressed  as  a fricassee  in  a Bechamel  or 


lobsters  are  at  present  found  on  the  coast  of  Orkney.  &me  natur^ts 
Magnus  and  Gesneb),  that  in  the  Indian  sea-s,  ^d  on 
affirm  (Olaus  iVl^  have  been  found  twelve  feet  m leng^th, 

the  wild  shores  of  Nor^^^^^  emhnice,  ^d. 

claws;  an  excellent  suhstitute  for  lohster-sauce  the  name 

particularly  from  the  small  delicate  species  knon  n c that  of  a 

Sf  Catn-c/  The  age  of  shell-fish  may, 

tree  is  hy  the  bark,  from  the  roughness  ^ow  can  this  be  ? At 

die  surface.  Yet  if  lobsters  cast  their  shells  3^"^’  ^ ^e  delicate  than 
any  rate  avoid  the  crusted.  River  lobsters  are  ^lie  Ger- 

sea  ones.  In  Germany-  lob.sters  are  “ n,iik,  and  of  marinading 

man  cookery. 
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cream-sauce,  or  eaten  cold.  Lobsters  for  sauce,  when  the  fish 
are  dear  or  out  of  season,  may  be  well  preserved  in  this  way. 

167.  LOBSTER,  HAUT  GOUT. BY  H.  JEKYLL,  ESQ. 

Pick  the  firm  meat  from  a parboiled  lobster  or  two,  and  take 
also  the  inside,  if  not  thin  and  watery.  Season  highly  witli 
white  pepper,  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  and  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
salt.  Take  a little  well-flavoured  gravy — for  example  the  jelly 
of  roast  veal — a few  tiny  bits  of  butter,  a spoonful  of  soy,  or 
walnut-catsup,  or  of  any  favourite  flavoured  vinegar,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  red  wine.  Stew  the  cut  lobster  in  this  sauce  for  a few 
minutes. — Obs.  This  is  one  of  those  delicate  messes  which  the 
gourmand  loves  to  cook  for  himself  in  a silver  dish  held  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  or  in  a silverlstewpan ; the  preparation  of  the  mor- 
sel being  to  him  the  better  part  of  it. 

168.  TO  ROAST  A LOBSTER. 

When  parboiled,  rub  it  with  plenty  of  butter,  and  lay  it  in 
a Dutch  oven,  or  before  the  fire ; baste  it  till  it  froth  ; dredge 
lightly  with  flour,  and  baste  again. 


169.  TO  BUTTER  LOBSTERS. 

Warm  the  meat  cut  into  nice  bits,  in  a little  good  brown 
gravy.  Season  with  spices,  nutmeg,  and  salt ; and  thicken  with 
butter  kneaded  in  brown  flour  j or  dress  them  white  in  clear 
^avy  and  a little  cream,  seasoning  with  white  pepper  and  salt. 
Prawns  shrimps  may  be  buttered  in  the  same  way,  either 
m white  or  brown  sauce,  and  served  on  toasted  sippets. 

170.  FRICASSEED  LOBSTER, — An  Elegant  Dish. 

Dress  the  lobster  the  same  as  in  the  former  receipt,  but  use 
DUb  '[^-gravy,  a httle  cream,  and  the  beat  yolk^of  an  egg. 
Dish  the  fricassee  m the  middle  of  a small  dish,  and  place  dfe 
claws  and  tad  neatly  round  it;  garnish  with  pickled  beet-root 
and  sliced  pickled  cucumber.  This  is  just  a lobster  salad. 

171.  lobster  in  the  French  mode- 
st fe^m^rfnr'''^  a little  rich  sauce  for 

deaS  Strew  if  be  nicely 

wSra  salamand  lifted  crumbs,  and  browr^ 

for  LobsterTp  168  P-  210,  and  Sauce 


172-3.  TO  DRESS  CRABS  HOT  AND  COLD, 

Or  the  Scotch  Partan-pie. 

with  a little  made  mustard,  may  be  tffi 
of  salad-oil  substituted  for-  the  butter  Hvf 

w .n  th.  a 
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Pick  out  all  the  meat,  and,  mixing  it  well  with  a te^poonM 
of  salad-oil,  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  serve  it  in  the, 

gjjell, obs.  The  shell  of  one  crab  will  contain  the  meat  of  two. 

For  variety,  the  meat  may  be  cut  in  fillets,  the  small  claws  dis- 
posed neatly  round  the  dish,  and  the  contents  of  the  body 
pounded,  rubbed  through  a sieve,  seasoned  and  stewed  in  a lit- 
tle gravy,  before  being  returned  into  the  shell. 

174.  PRAWNS  OR  CRAY-FISH, — An  Ornamental  Dish. 

Make  a savoury  jelly  of  calf’s  feet  or  a cow-heel,  a piece  of 
skate  or  trimmings  of  turbot,  horseradish,  lemon-peel,  an  pnion, 
and  a piece  of  lean  bacon.  When  boiled  to  a jelly,  strain  it,  and 
when  cold  take  off  the  fat,  keep  back  the  sediment,  and  boil  it  up 
with  a glass  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  the  w bisked 
whites  of  four  eggs.  Do  not  disturb  it  by  stirring.  M^en 
boiled,  let  it  settle  twenty  minutes,  and  run  it  through  a jehy- 
bag.  Pour  some  of  the  jelly  into  a deep  dish;  when  it  has 
firmed,  put  in  the  cray-fish  with  their  backs  downwards,  fill  up 
the  dish  with  the  jelly,  and  when  cold,  turn  the  whole  out.  1 his 
iellv  may  be  poured  over  any  sort  of  cold  fish.— OAs.  A lobster 
in  sivoury  jelly  was  one  of  the  fantastic  dishesof  the  old  school  of 
cookery.  The  process  was  very  elaborate,  and  it  seldom  succeed- 
ed entirely  ; either  a horn  was  broken  or  awry,  or  a claw  snapt, 
or  a fractLe  of  the  tad  took  place,  to  the 

the  cook  and  mortification  of  the  hostess.  Shell-fish  are  pick^ 
from  the  shells,  from  which  a liquor  is  drawn  by  breaking  or 
boiling  them  in  water  and  a little  white  wine  and  vinegar, 
salt  pepper,  mace,  and  lemon-peel.  Strain  and  thicken  his 
liquor  ^add  the  fish : stew  for  five  minutes,  and  dish  over  shps 
of  thin  toast.  See  Aspic  Jelly,  281. 

175.  MOCK  CAVIARE. 

Bone  a few  anchovies  and  chop  or  pound  them  in  a morto 
with  dried  parsley,  a clove  of  garlic,  a little  cayenne,  salt,  lemon- 
juice,  and  a very  little  salad-oil.  Serve  on  toasted  bread  or 

toasted  biscuits. 

176.  A SALMAGUNDI. 

WA<ni  and  cut  open  at  the  breast  two  large  Dutch  or  Doeh- 
lake  the  meal 

hreakina  the  skin,  and  keep  on  the  head,  tails,  fins,  &c.  JMince 

Uie  fish  with  the  breast  of  a cold  roast  chicken 

of  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  an  onion,  a 

little  grated  ham  or  tongue.  Season  with 

ravenne  and  salt,  and  fill  up  the  herring-skins,  so  tnat  iney 

niay  look  plump  and  well  shaped.  Garnish  wit 

radish,  and  serve  mustard  with  the  dish.  Obs.  , 

Sa  ni^undi  was  another  of  the  frippery  dishes  of  former  times 
STs^dmce  was  raised  on  a china  bowl  reversed,  and  placed  in 
the  mSe  of  a dish,  crowned  with  what,  by  tl>e  courtesy  of 
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the  kitchen,  was  called  a pineapple,  made  of  fresh  butter. 
Around  were  laid,  stratum  above  stratum,  chopped  eggs,  minced 
herring  and  veal,  rasped  meat,  and  minced  parsley ; the  whole 
surmounted  by  a triumphal  arch  of  herring-bones,  and  adorned 
with  a garnishing  of  barberries  and  samphire. 

177.  TO  STEW  OYSTERS,*  COCKLES,  OR  MUSCLES. 

Plump  juicy  oysters  alone  will  stew  to  advantage.  When 
opened,  pick  them  out,  beard  and  wash  them  in  their  own 

• Oysters  are  conceitedly  said  to  be  in  season  in  every  montli  of  the 
year  that  has  an  r in  its  name,  beginning  with  September  and  ending  with 
April;  but  the  season  in  many  places  extends  from  August  to  May. 
Every  city  has  its  favourite  oyster-bank.  In  London  the  Colchester  and 
Milton  oysters  are  held  in  most  esteem.  Edinburgh  has  her  “ whiskered 
Pandores,”  and  latterly  Aberdour  oysters;  and  Dublin  the  Carlingford, 
and  Powldoodies  of  Burran.  Venice  is  celebrated  for  oysters.  Ancient 
Rome  had  those  of  Tarentum.  For  the  convenience  of  obtaining  a ready 
aupply  of  oysters,  they  are  often  transported  from  their  original  beds,  and 
laid  down  on  other  places  of  the  coast ; but  these  exiles  are  seldom  found 
in  such  perfection  as  those  which  are  called  natives  ; that  is,  such  as  have 
never  been  rudely  torn  from  their  native  rocks  and  despatched  on  voyages 
of  profit.  Oysters,  when  just  dredged,  may  be  so  packed  in  small  barrels  as 
to  keep  good  for  a week  or  ten  days,  and  in  this  state  they  are  sent  to  dis- 
tent places.  Oysters  may  be  dropped  out  of  the  shell  into  a bottle,  and  kept 
in  their  juice  for  a little  time  by  corking  the  bottle  closely.  They  may  also 
be  preserved  good  lor  some  time  by  feediny ; and  custom,  which  brings 
(/ourmands  to  admire  game  when  in  a state  of  putridity,  has  taught  some 
epicures  to  relish  the  flavour  of  stale  oysters  better  than  those  recently 
taken  from  the  beds.  The  fresher  oysters  are,  they  are  the  better ; but 
when  to  be  kept,  lay  them  bottom  downwards  in  a tub,  or  any  vessel  suited 
to  the  quantity  to  be  preserved,  and  cover  them  with  water  in  which  a good 
deal  of  salt  is  dissolved.  In  this  manner  Apicius  sent  oysters  to  Tiberius 
when  he  was  in  Parthia.  Change  the  water  every  twelve  hours.  Most 
cooks  direct  that  this  delicate  animal  should  be  fed  with  oatmeal  or  floor 


u.c  tuarge  or  nsn-nonas,  •>  tuat  tish  will  eat  nothing  but  what  comes 
out  ol  the  sea;  now,  though  we  are  not  nerfectlv  convinced  nf 


t oiw.uacii,  a 0|niimmig  or  uiacK  DePDer  mau  Im  „H„ ,1  -ir:__ 
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liquor,  and  strain  it  repeatedly.  Put  it  into  a silver  or  block-tm 
saucepan,  with  a bit  of  mace,  and  lemon-peel,  and  atew  wlute 
peppercorns,  a little  butter  kneaded  in  dour,  and  a glass  ot 

here,  that  when  too  many  of  these  or  other  shell-fish  are  swallowed  dm 
unpleasant  feeling  created  may  be  removed  bv  drinkmij  hall  a P'"t  ot  hot 
milk.  Consumptive  persons  are  recommended  to  use  hot  milk  alter  meir 

0«"  “rX.*  “r.d'iS'of  not 

common  at  Rome,  and  consequently  fetched  diere  a 'eor  burh  price , yet 
MacEOBIUS  assures  us,  that  the  Roman  PonUffs  never  iailedto  have  them 
every  day  on  their  tables.”  From  the  fourth  century  to  the  of  Loim 
XIV  they  were  nearly  forgotten ; but  they  soon  came  again  ‘“to  v°gue, 

fnd  RomtLt  time  haykep?  up  their  reputauqn.  Gastronomer  , we ^ 

can  swallow  from  three  to  lour  dozen  before 

pat  nerhaos  better  than  if  they  had  abstained  from  them.  1 hey  clear  uie 
stomach  of  accidental  phlegm,  increase  the  K^tric  jmcM,  and  by  Uiem 
tural  coolness  condense  the  air  which  may  be  fixed  m the  organs  oi  a 
iestion  Whergood  they  are  wholesome,  but  poisonous  when  bad.- 

"^xTeScTpar  taverns"?  our  Old  City  used  to  be  called  Oyster  Taverns, 
in  honoL  of  fills  favourite  viand;  Si'Zl 

modern  places  WiNTEEBLOSSOXI,  « have  dived 

seas,  they  „ 

‘ ‘ Sing  to  charm  the  spirits  of  the  deep, 

as  they  troll  the  dredging-nets.  There  is  indeed  a 

oyster,  among  his  other  gentle  qualiUes,  is  inclined  to  minstrelsy 

“ The  Herring  loves  the  men-y  moonlight, 

The  Mackerel  loves  the  wind. 

But  the  Oyster  loves  the  dredging-sang, 

' For  he  comes  ol  gentle  kind. 

The  Nabob,  emulous  of  the  well-earned 
has  set  the  ancient  duct  between  Bubble  of  the  « Dredy- 

niments,  wished  to  embellish  this  volume  with  “ “ _tl,ose  Mai'ds 

ing-Songr  and  the  shrilling  V off,  are  heard 

,uf  Honour  to  the  “ linipross  ol  the  INorUi, 
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« sweet  cream,  or  of  Champagne  or  Madeira,  if  for  a high  relish  J 
i in  which  case  a very  little  minced  eschalot  or  onion  and  cayenne 
may  be  added.  Cover  and  simmer  the  oysters  very  gently  for 
1 five  minutes,  lift  them  with  a silver  spoon  into  a deep  hot  dish, 
i with  toasted  sippets  in  it,  and  strain  the  sauce  over  them. — 
if  Obs.  A sort  of  deviled  stew  is  made  by  adding  more  seasonings 
1 and  Parmesan  cheese ; which  high-flavoured  cheese  the  French 
( employ  frequently  for  relishing  ragouts,  both  of  meat  and  fish. 
If  it  be  true  that  all  fish  require  silver  knives  and  forks,  this 
holds  pecuharly  of  oysters.  A genuine  oyster-eater  rejects  all 
additions, — wine, eschalot,  lemon-sauce,  &c.,  are  alike  obnoxious 
to  his  taste  for  the  native  juice. 


178.  TO  SCALLOP  OYSTEIIS  OR  COCKLES. 

Having  stewed  the  oysters,  as  above  directed,  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  their  own  juice,  have  some  bread-crumbs 
moistened  with  the  oyster-liquor,  a good  piece  of  butter  melted, 
and  a little  wine.  Place  some  of  this  in  scallop-shapes,  and 
cover  with  a layer  of  oysters,  then  more  moistened  bread- 
crumbs, next  oysters,  and  finish  with  the  bread-crumbs  mixed 
with  a little  grated  lemon-peel  and  finely-shred  parsley.  Put 
some  bits  of  butter  over  the  whole,  and  brown  before  the  fire, 
or  in  a Dutch  oven. 


179.  TO  GRILL  OYSTERS. 

Blanch  them  in  a stewpan  in  their  own  strained  juice.  Wash 
them  out  of  this,  and  in  another  stewpan  give  them  a toss  with 
a bit  of  fresh  butter  and  a little  chopped  parsley ; but  do  not 
let  them  boil.  Place  them  in  their  own  shells,  previously  well 
cleaned,  and  put  some  bits  of  butter  over  them.  Place  the 
shells  on  the  gridiron ; two  minutes  will  do  them.  Nutmeg  is 
added  sometimes,  both  to  scalloped  and  grilled  oysters;  but  we 
do  not  approve  of  it. 


when  September  evenings  begin  to  shorten— cuckoos  of  autumn— harbingers 
ot  winter--screaming  around  “ her  mountain  throne”— drowning  tlie  sum- 
mer babble  ot  green  trees,”  and  bringing  back  tlie  genial  associations  of 
merry  tavern-suppers,  and  “ a quarter  of  a liundred  after 
perhaps  no  spot  on  earth  where  oysters  were  enjoyed 
in  such  perfection  as  at  the  head  of  the  Old  Fish  Market  Close  of  Edin. 

O ‘change  ! — the  cynosure  of  all  the  taverns,  fish- 

^ booksellers  shops  of  that  learned  city : the  place  where  eating, 
Earning  and  law  sat  enthroned  side  by  side.  Here,  on  any  evening  from 
,W1  b-  the  pyster-omirrmam;  took  his  solitary  stand,  and  en 

joyed  his  delicious  regale  in  its  utmost  earthly  perfection,— alive 
witJi  its  own  gravy  me  moment  it  was  opened  by  the  fishwife;  who  oner- 

whfeh  no^-  of  manipulation,  a rajiidity  of  fingef^- 

deed  . Pf  "o-forte-player  we  ever  saw  could  compare  withf-nothiii^  in- 
Wers  ofl^  o'^oept  the  eager  voracity  of  those  genuine 

remm?n7nf  "r‘  ‘ “®>’es  ministered.  A pre- 

cious  remnant  of  genuine  oyster-caters  stdl  haunt  this  favourite  snot  * n r 

"f  I*™?-  m 
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180.  TO  BBOWN  OYSTERS  IN  THEIR  OWN  JUICE. 

Wash  them  in  their  juice,  and  dip  them  one  by  one  in  yolk 
of  egg  beat  up  with  a very  little  flour,  pepper,  and  salt.  Brown 
a good  piece  of  butter  in  the  frying-pan,  and  brown  the  oysters 
nicely  over  a quick  fire ; draw  them  aside,  and  pour  their  juice 
strained  into  the  pan ; thicken  it  with  a very  little  flour  kneaded 
in  butter,  and  when  it  boils  stir  the  oysters  among  it  for  a few 
minutes.  This  answers  for  brown  sauce  to  cod’s  head  and 
shoulders,  and  for  calf’s  head,  &c. ; but  when  to  be  served  as  a 
stew,  it  may  have  a little  catsup,  bread-crumbs,  and  minced 
parsley  added  to  it.  Serve  in  a hot  hash-dish  on  toasted  sipr 
pets.  Lemon-peel  and  chopped  parsley  will  be  an  improvement. 
Muscles  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

181.  TO  SERVE  OYSTERS  IN  THE  SHELIi. 

Let  the  opener  stand  behind  the  eater’s  chair,  who  should 
make  quick  and  clean  conveyance.  If  not  so  placed,  wash, 
brush,  and  open  and  beard  the  oysters,  and  arrange  them  on 
rows  on  the  tray ; or  if  at  a loss  for  room,  heap  the  shells  in 
piles : the  fresher  from  the  sea,  and  the  more  recently  opened, 
the  better.  The  French  serve  lemon-juice  with  raw  oysters; 
we  serve  this  or  vinegar,  pepper,  and  toasted  crusts. 

182.  TO  PICKEE  oysters. 

Wash  large  fat  native  oysters  in  their  own  liquor.  Strain  it, 
and  to  every  pint  of  it  put  a glass  of  white  wine,  mace,  nutmeg, 
a good  many  white  peppercorns,  and  a little  salt,  if  necessary. 
Simmer  the  oysters  for  four  or  five  minutes ; but  never  let  them 
boil,  as  they  will  harden ; beard  them  now ; wash  them  from 
the  liquor.  Put  them  in  glass  or  stone  jars.  Put  vinegar,  in 
the  proportion  of  a glass  to  the  pint,  to  the  liquor,  and  boil  it 
up.  Skim  this  pickle  and  pour  it  over  the  oysters ; and  when 
cold,  cork  them  and  tie  them  close  up  with  bladder.  The  pickle-- 
liquor  may  be  boiled  up  occasionally,  suffered  to  cool,  and  poured 
over  them,  which  will  tend  to  preserve  the  oysters : a spoonful 
of  it  will  be  a great  addition  to  any  hash  or  common  ragout. 
Add  horseradish,  parsley,  and  a little  thyme,  if  you  like.  N.  B. 
Muscles  and  cockles  in  the  same  manner ; but  having  washed 
well,  place  them  on  the  fire  that  the  shells  may  open,— -then  pick 
them  out  and  proceed  as  above,  using  pepper,  and  a little  vine- 
gar only.  Neither  muscles  nor  cockles  should  be  kept  long. 

183.  TO  PRY  OYSTERS  TO  GARNISH  FISH,  Or  Ogster-frittcrs, 

Simmer  them  in  their  own  strained  liquor  for  three  minutes ; 
drain  them  ; take  off  the  beards,  and,  dipping  in  a batter  of  e^, 
flour,  and  white  pepper,  fry  them  in  lard  or  butter  of  a golden 
brown.  The  above  is  the  same  as  oyster-fritters,  only  the 
fritter-batter  must  be  stiffer,  and  highly  seasoned  with  mace. 


TO  MAKK  STOKE  FISH-SAUCE. 
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nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel.  Oyster-loaves , a fantastic  sort  of 
dish,  is  made  as  oyster-patties,  filling  the  little  rolls  made  for 
this  purpose  instead  of  patty-pans.  See  Patties  and  Oyster- 
sauce,  Preserved  Oysters,  &c.* 

184.  TO  STEW  MUSCLES  FOR  FISH-SAUCE, 

Do  them  as  oysters  in  their  own  strained  liquor,  with  pepper, 
butter,  and  a little  vinegar,  carefully  picking  off  the  beards, 
which  are  disagreeable  and  unwholesome. 

185.  TO  MAKE  A STORE  FISH-SAUCE.t 

To  an  English  pint  of  red  port  (Burgundy  or  claret  is  better) 
add  fifteen  anchovies,  chopped  and  prepared  by  steeping  in 


* Fish  is  a favourite  food  with  the  rich  and  luxurious,  but  it  is  not 
tliought  to  possess  much  nourishment,  tliough  late  experiments  of  men  of 
science  in  France  go  far  to  overturn  this  opinion.  When  it  is  wished  ra- 
pidly to  reduce  the  weight  of  jockeys  at  Newmarket,  they  are  kept  on  fish. 
Fish  is  considered  more  easy  of  digestion  than  flesh,  though  we  are  dis- 
posed to  question  the  statement.  Shell-fish,  including  turtle,  from  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  animal  jelly,  are  tlie  most  nutritious,  but  not 
always  the  most  easily  digested.  Salmon  and  salmon-trout,  turbot  and 
shirgeon,  are  all  nutritious,  but  heavy.  Eels  are  nourishing,  but  very 
difficult  of  digestion.  Salt-water  fish  are  considered  more  wholesome  than 
the  fish  of  slimy  lakes  and  muddy  pools.  White  fish  are  more  easily  di- 
gested tlian  tliose  of  more  richness  and  flavour,  such  as  salmon  and  herring; 
and,  if  less  fat,  are  at  least  as  nutritious.  Pike,  the  water- wolf,  is  firm  in 
the  texture,  and  a well-flavoured  and  wholesonie,  though  not  a favourite 
fish.  Carp  and  tench  are  considered  wholesome.  W hitings,  flounders, 
and  soles,  being  of  a moist  juicy  nature,  are  light,  and  very  easy  of  diges- 
tion. There  seems,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclaiii,  to  be  a general 
understanding  among  mankind,  that  fish  ought  to  be  eaten  with  butter  and 
aeids.  “ Fish  and  milk,”  says  the  same  authority,  “are  seldom  conjoined.” 
Salmon  and  a dram,  he  ought  to  have  added,  are  never  separated.  “ Fish,” 
.says  Sir  John,  “ do  not  agree  with  vegetables,  except  the  potato.”  Here 
he  is  wrong ; the  people  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  who  live  a great  deal 
houi  on  fresh  and  salt  fish,  consume  cabbage  in  large  quantities  with  it, 
and  are  entirely  free  from  the  scurvy,  and  those  cutaneous  diseases  which 

f the  Hebrides,  who  raise  no  vegetables.  “Among 

^ Lynch’s  Guide  to  Health,  “ whether  of  sea  or  river,  the 

middle-sized  are  the  best;  also  those  that  have  not  hard  and  dry  flesh, 
that  are  crisp  and  tender,  and  have  many  scales  and  fins.”  The  meat  of 
the  turtle,  the  sea-turtle,  is  considered  not  only  as  a high-flavoured  expen- 
five  delicacy,  but  as  salubrious  and  highly  nutritious,  though  those  sicklv 
lialt-dead  animals,  which  are  spiced  and  drugged  for  city-banquets,  may 
not  possess  these  qualities.  Fish  were  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  ancients 
that  per.sons  constantly  rode  post  with  live  fish  to  Rome. 

Note  by  Dr  Redgill.— “ It  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  who 
may,  like  me,  have  the  misfortune  to  swallow  a fish-bone,  to  take  four 
grams  of  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  immcdiatclv  after- 
wards  the  beat  whites  of  four  eggs.  This  mess  will  instantly  coagulate, 
and  will  probably  bring  the  bone  Irom  the  throat  or  stomach.  The  bonel 
o pike,  which  are  sharp  and  pronged,  and  so  very  hani  that  they  will  not 
dissolve  m the  stomach,  ought  to  be  watchfully  avoided.” 

• /ir  Club  were  favoured  with  this  original  receint  from 

an  intelligent  Highland  lady,  who  has  contributed  several  valuable  original 
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vinegar  in  a close-covered  vessel  for  a week ; add  to  this  a stick 
of  horseradish  scraped,  two  onions,  and  a handful  of  parsley 
chopped,  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon-thyme  stripped  of  the 
stalks,  two  bay-leaves,  nutmeg,  and  six  blades  of  mace  roughly 
pounded,  nine  cloves,  and  a small  dessert-spoonful  of  black 
pepper  bruised.  Pour  over  these  ingredients  a large  half-pint 
of  port-wine  vinegar,  and  simmer  slowly  in  a silver  or  new 
block-tin  saucepan,  or  earthen  pipkin,  till  the  bones  of  the 
anchovies  are  dissolved.  Add  a few  grains  of  cochineal  if  the 
colour  is  not  good.  Strain  the  liquor  through  a hair-sieve,  and, 
when  cold,  bottle  it  for  use,  securing  the  vials  well  with  corks 
and  leather.  When  to  be  used  shake  the  vials  before  pouring 
out  the  sauce ; — two  tablespoonfuls  will  impart  a high  flavour 
to  four  ounces  of  beat  butter,  in  which  it  must  be  simmered 
for  a minute  before  it  is  served.  For  a great  variety  of  ji&h- 
sauces,  see  the  chapter  on  Sauces^-  and  for  other  receipts  in 
Fish,  see  French  Cookery. 

186.  TO  DRESS  PRAIVNS,  FB03I  BEAU VILLIERS. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  prawns;  cover  a dish  with  a 
large  cup  or  basin  reversed,  so  that  a small  damask  napkin  may 
be  raised  like  an  octagon  upon  it.  Cover  this  with  parsley,  and 
dress  the  prawns  on  it  like  a pyramid. 

187.  JOHN  DORY®. 

This  hideous-looking  but  delicious  fish  is  boiled  as  turbot. 
Serve  with  lobster-sauce,  and  cover  with  plenty  of  green  parsley. 
Maids  are  dressed  like  skate  by  boiling,  or  parboiling,  and  then 
broiling  or  frying  as  in  No.  131 , and  served  with  lobster  or  caper 
sauce.  They  may  be  hung  a few  days.  Brill  is  dressed  and 
sauced  like  turbot.  Shad  is  broiled. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VEGETABLES  AND  BOOTS. 


The  earth  hath  roots ; 

The  bounteous  huswife  Nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  ye. 

Shakspeare. 

* » • » 

Fat  Coleworts  and  comforting  Pursline, 

Cold  Lettuce  and  refreshing  Rosemarine. 

Spenser. 

Vegetables  are  at  their  best  when  just  on  the  eve  of  being 

receipts  to  this  volume.  This  sauce  boasts  neither  the  name  of  Burgess 
•nor  Harvey,  but  wo  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  combine  economj 
with  what  is  healthful  and  elegant,  to  make  a fair  tri.al  of  it 

* Of  all  unions.  Quin,  a rational  gourmand,  admired  that  of  “ delicate 
Ann-Chovy,  with  rich  John  Uory.” 
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ripe,  in  their  natural  season,  and  when  their  growth  has  neither 
been  retarded,  nor  forced  on  by  artificial  means.  The  vanity — 
and  it  is  no  better — which  spurs  on  people  to  load  their  tables 
with  flavourless,  colourless,  immature  vegetables,  is  ever  punish- 
ed by  the  expense  and  disappointment  it  occasions.  Much, 
however,  has  been  judiciously  done  of  late  years,  both  to  im- 
prove the  quality,  to  hasten  the  season,  and  to  spread  the  culti- 
vation of  vegetables.  Where  a turnip,  a cabbage,  or  a leek, 
was  fifty  years  ago  the  only  vegetable  luxury  found  on  a 
country  gentleman’s  table,  we  now  see  a regular  succession  of 
not  merely  brocoli,  cauliflower,  and  pease,  but  of  the  more  re- 
condite asparagus,  sea-kale,  endive,  and  artichoke ; with  an 
abundance  of  early  small  saladings.  The  vegetable-markets  of 
most  towns  have  within  the  same  period  undergone  a wonder- 
ful improvement.  The  kinds  and  quantity  of  articles  are  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  price,  except  for  early  or  forced  vege- 
tables, has  diminished  at  least  a half;  so  that  a healthful  and 
hai-mless  luxury  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  But 
vegetables  of  the  more  delicate  species  are  still  comparatively 
such  recent  acquaintances,  that,  even  at  tables  otherwise  ele- 
gantly appointed,  they  are  seldom  seen  perfectly  well  dressed, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  colour.  That  homely  chemistry, 
which  does  not  disdain  to  descend  to  the  kitchen,  has  indeed 
considerably  assisted  the  cook  of  late  in  this  department.  A 
lew  general  observations  will,  if  attended  to,  supply  the  place 
of  long  or  often-repeated  directions  for  dressing  vegetables. 
Unlike  animal  substances,  vegetables— we  do  not  mean  roots— 
can  never  be  dressed  too  fresh,  though  some  kinds,  such  as 
Trench  beans  and  artichokes,  will  keep  a few  days,  and  by  care 
all  wdl  keep  for  some  time.  They  must,  after  being  carefully 
cleared  from  insects  and  decayed  leaves,  or  other  spoiled  parts, 
be  washed  in  plenty  of  water;  they  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
freshed. Let  them  lie  in  salt  and  water,  head  downwards,  till 
they  are  put  to  boil.  This  simple  method  will  bring  out  every 
insect  that  may  lurk  in  the  leaves.  To  preserve  their  beauty 
entire,  they  must  be  boiled  alone,  in  a perfectly  clean  and  well- 

u abundance  of  soft  water.  A teaspoonful 

of  salt  of  wormwood,  or  a bit  of  pearl-ashes  or  soda  of  the  size 
of  a nutmeg,  will  not  only  preserve  the  green  colour,  but  con- 
tiibute  to  the  tenderness  of  cabbage,  savoys,*  &c.  A bit  of 
sugar  will  sometimes  be  useful.  Put  in  all  vegetables  with  soft 
boi  mg  water  and  plenty  of  salt;  with  hard  water  the  colour 
will  keep  better,  but  the  (luahty  will  not  improve.  Make  them 
boil  fast,  and  do  not  cover  the  vessel  if  you  desire  to  preserve 
their  hne  colour.  In  a former  section  it  was  recommended  to 
boil  several  sorts  of  vegetables  and  roots  with  the  meat,  when 
salted,  with  which  they  are  to  be  served ; and  this,  though  it 

* We  know  that  the  Romans  used  nitre  in  boiling  vegetables. 
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may  iniure  the  colour,  will  certainly  improve  the  quality,— i 
point  of  greater  importance.  All  vegetables  should  be  enough 
boiled.  The  cook’s  rule  of  having  cauliflowers  crisp*  is  as  mi- 
mical to  health  as  offensive  to  the  palate.  If  boiled  quickly, 
which  they  ought  to  be,  vegetables  are  ready  when  they  begin 
to  sink  in  the  boiling  water,  and  they  will  spoil  every  instant 
after  that.  Meat  may  wait  a little,  but  vegetables  will  not, 
particularly  the  cauliflower  kind.— See  French  Cookery.  Batter 
to  fry  vegetables)  No.  882. 
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BROCOLI  AND  CAULIFLOWER. 

Choose  those  vegetables  close,  compact,  of  a good  colour,  and 
from  five  to  eight  inches  in  diameter;  strip  off  the  <^tside  leaves, 
and  trim  away  the  tops  of  the  inner  leaves ; cut 
the  bottom,  and  pare  away  the  outer  husky  skin  from  the 
branches.  Having  washed,  lay  them,  head  downwards,  m a 
pan  of  cold  water  and  salt,  which  will  bring  out  all 
boil  them  on  a drainer  in  plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  a little 
salt  • some  cooks  add  a bit  of  sugar.  Skim  the  water  well ; from 
te^mSites  ?o  twenty  will  boil  them.  When  the  stalks  are 
nearN^enTer  they  are^ ready.  If  some  heads  are  larger  than 
Sm  mxt  in  the  large  ones  first,  dish  as  one  large  cauliflower 
and  if  sauce  is  wanted  pour  melted  butter 

them.— OZ>s.  Brocoli  is  sometimes  served  at  supper,  like  aspa 
rao-us  on  a toast.  Melted  butter,  often  with  a very  little  vine- 
ga°r,  is  usually  sent  to  table  either  about  or  with  both  brocoli 
Ld  cauliflower.  Cauliflower  is  very  nicely  dressed  for  a second 
course  by  pulling  it  into  handsome  branches,  parboiling  these, 
and  then^stewing  a few  minutes  in  a sauce  of  wlnte  broth,  sea- 
“ned  wUh  S while  pepper,  end  sell  and  thickened  with  a 
iSrawKt  cream,  and  a bitot  butter  kneaded  m flour.-See 
No.  698  and  onwards. 

189.  CAULIFLOWER  WITH  PARMESAN, 

For  the  Second  Course. 

Boil  and  dish,  and  sauce  the  cauliflower  with  sauce  blanche  ; 

190.  TO  DRESS  ASPARAGUS  AND  SEaV-KALE.  ^ 

Scrape  the  stalks  of  asparagus 

cold  water  ; tie  them  up  in  ^-Jal  len<^lhs,  leaving 

with  tape  or  rushes  ; cut  these  bviiulles  of  equa  W o 

Tbout  an  inch  of  stalk,  and  put  theinjiUo  asttuvp^in  ofquick 


• If  cooks  ami  la.Ues  will 
why  not  serve  them  va.Wy  aud  then  cater 


ARTICHOKKS  AND  PEASE. 
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boiling  water,  with  salt.  Notice  when  the  stalks  are  tender, 
and  take  them  up  before  they  lose  their  flavour  or  colour.  Have 
ready,  nicely  toasted,  a slice  of  a large  round  loaf;  dip  it  for  a 
few  seconds  into  hot  water,  and  laying  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish,  serve  the  asparagus  upon  it  with  the  heads  inward.  Serve 
beat  butter  in  a boat.  (See  No-  698.) — The  same  receipt  is  ap- 
plicable to  sea-kale,  except  that  no  bread  is  served  with  it.*  It 
should  also  be  well  drained,  “ and  dried  a little  before  the  fire,” 
says  Sir  George  Mackenzie- 


191.  TO  BOIL  ARTICHOKES. 

Strip  oS*  the  coarse  outer  leaves,  and  cut  off  the  stalks.  Steep 
and  wash  them  in  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  boil  them  with  the 
tops  downwards,  keeping  up  the  boil  (adding  boiling  water, 
when  wanted)  for  from  two  to  three  hours.  Float  a plate  over 
them  to  keep  them  below  the  water.  Try  a leaf,  and  if  it  draw 
out  easily  they  are  done.  Drain  them,  and  serve  with  melted 
butter  in  small  cups,  a very  little  in  each,  or  with  melted  butter 
in  a sauce-boat. — To  Fry-  Boil ; take  away  the  chokes,  divide 
the  bottoms,  dip  in  butter,  fry  and  serve  with  melted  butter. 
(See  No.  882.)— Artichoke  bottoms,  if  dry,  maybe  soaked,  and 
then  stewed  in  clear  broth,  and  served  with  a relishing  force- 
meat laid  in  each ; or  they  may  be  boiled  in  milk  and  water 
and  served  with  cream-sauce.  They  are  frequently  used  to  en  ’ 
rich  ragouts,  turtle-soups,  pies,  &c.  The'  French  cut  the  botl 
toms  raw,  and  serve  them  as  salad,  dipping  the  slices  in  oil  or 
vinegar. — See  No.  702. 


192.  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 

May  either  be  boiled  plain,  taken  up  the  moment  they  are 
done,  and  served  with  melted  butter  poured  over  them,  or  cooked 
with  a rich  white  or  brown  sauce.  They  are  very  good  roast 
ed;  they  are  then  served  in  a napkin,  and  melted  hutter  is  eaten 
with  them.  They  are  also  mashed,  and  made  in  pie. 

193.  TO  BOIL  GREEN  PEASE. 

tilWL  gathered,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  shelled 

wnL’  IS  also  a great  difference  in  the  kinds.  When  the 
water  boils  put  them  in  with  a little  salt  and  a bit  of  sugar  • 
skim  It,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  for  from  fifteen  to  twentv- 
five  minutes,  trying  when  they  are  ready.  Drain  them  aiM 
put  a few  bits  of  fresh  butter  in  the  dish,  turning  them  light  J 
over  with  a silver  spoon  till  they  are  buttered.  Bdl  a few  sw  gs 
o^resh  mint  by  themselves;  chop  these  fine,  and  lay  kittle 

* So  well  was  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  undGrctnnJ  i...  ' 

that  at  Havenna  asparagus  were  raised  for  the  tahlee  nfti  ^ 
three  weighed  a po'.md.'’  Nettle-tops,  aldeS  dS  L j 
their  potherbs.  Asparagus  is  thought  niedLt’af  T .If 
equally  a favourite  in  Paris  and  London,  where  enormoTi  is 

are  consumed.  Young  buds  of  the  ho.,  enormous  quantities  of  it 

asparagus.-See  <’or 
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lieaps  round  the  edge  of  the  dish. — Ohs.  Some  persons  like  the 
flavour  of  mint  boiled  with  the  pease.  Buttered  pease  axe  rather 
going  out  of  vogue,  but  buttering  is  a good  old  commendable 
English  custom.  Dr  Kitchiner  allows  “ a peck  of  pease  to  two 
hearty  pea-eaters.”  At  this  rate  pease  for  a large  party  would 
occupy  a tolerable  space  on  a modern  table.  We  would,  how- 
ever, allow  a peck  of  young  pease  {petits  pois)  to  six  or  eight 
persons.  Pease  are  sometimes  stewed  in  good  white  broth,  with 
sliced  lettuce  and  onion,  or  with  sliced  cucumber.  These  must 
be  nearly  cooked  before  the  pease  are  put  in.  Thicken  the  broth 
with  butter  kneaded  in  flour ; season  with  white  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a sprig  of  mint,  to  be  taken  out  before  the  stew  is  dished. 
This  is  also  called  pease-sauce.,  and  is  used  for  lamb,  veal,  chickens, 
ducklings,  giblets,  &c. — See  No.  699. 


194.  WINDSOR  BEANS. 

Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water  with  salt.  Serve  them  with  or 
under  bacon  or  pickled  pork.  Garnish  with  chopped  parsley, 
and  serve  parsley  and  butter. 

195.  FRENCH  BEANS. 

Cut  off  the  stalks,  and  strip  off  the  strings.  If  the  beans  are 
old  cut  them  in  two  slantwise.  Lay  them  in, a weak  pickle  ot 
salt  and  water  for  a half-hour.  Put  them  into  water  that  boils 
quickly,  and  when  done,  which  will  be  best  known  by  trying 
them,  drain  them,  and  serve  with  melted  butter.— Ois.  When 
old  and  large  they  are  best  split  as  well  as  cut  aslant.  See 
Bean-pudding. 

196.  TO  BOIL  CABBAGE,  GREENS,  SAVOYS,  AND  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Strip  off  the  coarse  outer  leaves,  and  pare  off  the  coarse  husk 
from  the  branch-stalks;  cut  off  the  stem  close  to  the  bottom  ; 
wash  them  thoroughly,  and  put  them  on  with  plenty  of  boiling 
water  in  an  open  pot,  and  a little  salt  of  wormwood,  or  a bit  of 
soda.  Divide  half-grown  cabbages,  and  quarter  large  ones,  but 
^ie  up  to  keep  them  whole  till  served  See  that  tliey  be  w^e  1 

covered  with  boiling  water.  They  f ^ cib- 

nutes  to  an  hour,  or  more,  according  to  the  age.  Brussels  cab 
ba<re  are  boiled  as  above,  and  arranged  in  the  dish  as  ospara^^s. 
The  French  serve  a white  sauce,  and  often  send 
with  these  small  cabbages.— See  am/  tiguea/:,  Boded  BceJ 

and  Greens,  Sjc. 

197.  Sl'lNAGE  FOR  THE  SECOND  COURSE. 

This  delicate  vegetable  requires  very 
...shing.  When  perMy  clean 

Trow  t into  a great  quantity  of  cold  water  to  Ipreserve  he 
colour  green.  Put  a piece  of  Lsh  butter  and  a ittle  salt  m the 
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stewpan  and  returning  the  spinage,  well  squeezed,  to  heat  up, 
mash  It  fine.  Spread  it  smooth  on  the  dish,  and  scallop  with  a 
spoon  ; or  score  it  in  the  form  of  diamonds,  or  sippets ; or  press 
It  in  a leaf-shaped  mould,  and  turn  it  out.  Cream,  the  squeeze 
of  a eraon,  and  mace,  or  nutmeg,  are  added  by  some  cooL : or 
a little  rich,  bland  gravy,  if  to  be  served  under  a tongue,  frican- 

If 1 o^^en  served  with  poached 

ggs.  It  IS  then  boiled  as  above,  pressed,  heat  up  hot  with 
butter  and  seasonings,  and  cut  in  the  form  of  sippets,  with  an 

i^akes  a pretty  supper  or  side  dish, 
hin  a ^ without  any  redundancy  of  vegetable 

blood  or  bile  in  it,  may  be  boiled  in  a close  vessel,  with  no  more 
water  than  what  hangs  about  the  leaves  when  washed  • but  is 
bitterness  as  when  boiled  in  water;  and  we  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  an  omission,  which,  however,  is  often, 
recommended  in  common  cookery-books. 

198.  TURNIPS. 

RaU  would  be  hard,  woody,  and  stringy  when- 

boiled.  Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  for  from  three-quarter^ 
^ an  hour  to  nearly  two  hours,  according  to  the  age  and  size 
nram  and  serve  them  whole,  or,  if  too  larfe,  divided^or  mthed 

sometimes  left  on  young  turnips 
and  on  Swedish  turnips.  Swedish  turnip-tops  are  very  dehS 

orrirjbT.„;e7„"‘" 

199.  TO  DRESS  TURNIPS, 

For  the  Second  Course,~A  French  Mode. 

water  with  a piece  of  butter  sauce  tRer,! 

seasoning  with  nutmeo- n/,!  Th  melted  butter, 

when  otLr  vegeSe^^re^oMl  J 

butter  or  lard  turnius  mate  ^ browned  in 

dishes.  ^ excellent  garnish  to  several 

200.  TO  MASH  TURNIPS. 

anSrsh\^em3rwoS  directed,  drain  them 

turn  them  into  a stewoan  ^ “ ‘=°^'‘»der.  rZ 

white  pepper,  and  salt  Whe™^iled  ^ 'butter, 
place  them  neatly  in  the  dish,  and  mark  in^V  butter, 

-Ohs.  The  CleiLm  Club  put  a S f^“™onds  or  sippets! 

mashed  turnips,  which  wer^e  studiousircr 
3weet  juicy  s'ort,  for  whicrScotSLe^^^^^^^^ 

JSe'„"hXfe  df„r  7‘Sr-  «“ 

<l.y.  Maa w turnip,  ,o  b,  S,  bSfort  "“Si 
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or  the  more  insipid  meats,  are  considerably  improved  by  the 
Cleikum  seasoning  of  ginger,  which,  besides,  corrects  ^be  flat  - 
lent  properties  of  this  esculent.  Yellow  turnips,  mashed  and 
Lten  wfth  milk,  are  recommended  in  scurvy  and  consumption. 

A small  proportion  of  turnips  answers  very  well  mashed  with 
notatoes  F they  must  be  boiled  for  a good  while  before  the  poU- 
nrp  nut  in.  They  eat  well  with  boiled  or  roasted  mutton, 
nd  mal^  an  excellent  purSe,  over  which  to  serve  boiled  scrag  or 

The  reel 

long-shaped  French  turnip,  is  of  high  flavour,  and  used  to  be 

“S  TAiCs^rTAS»  if  old,  regnire 

outside  scurf  tubbed  t s5S 

are  served  with  boded  mutton  or  beef,  whetber  rre  

whole,  or,  if  letge,  q'-rfjff;  ^^SpiuSTi  boiliugwattr. 
„iU  all  warm  up  rery  well  m a «s^^  » 

Parsnips  and  potatoes  mashed  together,  witn  oui, 

bu?te*™hhmiSp.rsg,Vn^^^^^^^ 

,0S.  a»uuu.7^^—  in  ®.be  s^e 

quarters,  tak  _ ary,  heat 

S^Tn  egg,  and  dip  the 

Sro^  a little  lit  and  peppwr  over  Uiem, 

and  serve  quite  dry.  ^ ^ ^^as  as  near 

20*.  Aworneu  Waw^TaU  « ” dr,  them 

of  a size  as  possible,  slice  th^  ' over  a 

in  a cloth,  and  fry  them  y^  ^ napkin.-OA^.  These 

“i'bTeraral^f  in 

“los.  SKruuET,  and  Soonzonnuas  are  boiled,  and  then  served 

.s  the  ^ “ 

extract  part  of  the  bitter,  and  then  b o^  i„ 

206.  Tomatas  or  Love-Apples.—- Th  ^mincr  into  vogue 

F,ree,  but  are  jus.  (likn  soups,  & 

among  us.  Tomatas  are  used  both  m sauce 
are  pickled.— See  Tomato-Catsup. 
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207.  BEET-ROOTS. 


Though  chiefly  used  in  winter  salads,  or  for  pickling,  beet- 
roots may  be  dressed  as  parsnips,  and  served  as  a garnishing 
for  boiled  beef,  or  with  salt  fish.  Wash,  and  without  touching 
with  the  knife,  boil  them  whole,  or  bake  them.  If  broken,  the 
colour  will  fly.  Parboiled  beet-root  may  be  sliced,  and  stewed 
with  small  onions  in  a little  cream  or  gravy,  with  seasonings 
and  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  Dish  the  slices  of  beet-root  with  the 
small  onions  round  them.  Beet-root,  besides  being  wholesome 
and  palatable,  is  exceedingly  ornamental  in  salads,  and  for  gar- 
nishing; and  makes  a cheap  and  beautiful  common  pickle. 
The  leaves  of  the  white  beet  are  used  as  spinage.  The  juice 
of  the  red  is  used  to  colour  some  soups  and  sauces,  by  vulgar 
coolcs* 

208.  TO  STEW  AND  ROAST  ONIONS, 


_ Scald  and  peel  a dozen  middle-sized,  or  two  or  three  Spa- 
nish onions.  If  old  and  acrid,  parboil  them,  and  stew  very 
slowly  for  nearly  an  hour  in  good  veal  or  beef  broth,  with  white 
pepper  and  salt ; thicken  the  sauce  with  a little  butter  kneaded 
m flour,  and,  dishing  the  onions  in  a small  hash-dish,  pour  it 
over  them.  A little  mushroom-catsup  may  be  added,  and  they 
may  be  browned.  Onions  are  roasted  before  the  fire  in  their 
skins,  peeled,  and  served  with  cold  butter  and  salt.  They  are 
eaten  either  alone  or  with  roasted  potatoes,  or  with  red  or  pickled 
errings.  In  the  latter  case,  we  would  recommend  mustard  as 
well  as  butter.  Obs.  Stewed  and  roasted  onions  used  to  be  a 
avounte  supper-dish  in  Scotland,  and  were  reckoned  medicinal. 
The  onions  were  stewed  (after  parboiling)  in  a butter-sauce, 
^ which  cream  was  put,  i.  e.  the  Sauce  blanche  of  France.* 
Onions  may  be  farced,  as  may  several  sorts  of  vegetables, 

^e?  f ft  is  seldom  doL  how- 

ever. bee  No.  675,  and  p.  202. 


have  ^ ^ish  of  onions  ; yet  I 

if'''*"®  the7o'ot"of7hose  wh*o"’cannot‘ 

‘ Tliere  is,  in  every  Cook’s  opinion 
JSo  savoury  dish  witliout  an  onion  f 
and  added,  for  tlie  benefit  of  youthful  gourmands,— 

‘ But  lest  your  kissing  should  be’spoil’d. 

1 he  onion  must  be  throughly  boil’d  ’— 
a precaution  of  no  great  moment  however  n«  tho  i ■ 
gins  to  pay  much  attention  to  palatic  enjoyment  is^neirlv"^  l'*" 
at  whicfi  the  taint  of  his  breath  becomes  an  affa/r  nf  T ^ 

Cither  to  hin^elf  or  others,  provided  he  keep  at  a respectfuTfe^^^^^^^^^ 
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209.  VEGETABLE  CURHY. 

Boil,  strain,  and  mash,  greens  or  cabbage;  stew  them  in  but- 
ter with  curry-powder,  to  taste,  rubbed  down  in  vinegar,  with 
salt,  and  pepper.  A curry  of  spinage  is  made  by  the  addition 
of  vinegar  or  sorrel,  also  onions.  The  sauce  is  veal-gravy  or 
butter,  and  either  bits  of  meat,  or,  if  maigre,  prawns,  cockles, 
or  oysters,  are  added  to  the  stew. 

210.  TO  STEW  CUCUMBERS  AND  CELERY. 

Pare  the  cucumbers,  and  cut  them  in  thin  slices;  or,  if 
small,  divide  them  the  long  way.  Slice  onions  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  two  cucumbers.  Stew  these  together  in  a 
little  good  broth,  or  in  melted  butter,  with  cayenne,  pepper,  and 
salt.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  a bit  of  butter  kneaded  in  flour, 
and,  after  dishing  the  cucumbers,  skim  it,  and  pour  it  over 
them.— To  stew  celery,  clean  and  cut  the  heads  (the  younger 
the  more  delicate)  in  three-inch  lengths.  Stew  them  tiU  tender 
in  a little  butter.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  a good  piece  ot  but- 
ter’rolled  in  flour,  add  a quarter-pint  of  sweet  cream,  and  sea- 
son with  pepper,  mace,  and  salt. 

The  French  put  grated  nutmeg  or  minced  parsley  to  stews  ot 
cucumber,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  beat  yolks  of  eggs,  ^ut- 
meg  is  indeed  a very  suitable  condiment  with  this  watery  ve- 
Sle,  so  is  cayenne.-Ois.  Stewed  cucumbers  are  frequently 
served  with  lamb-steaks,  mutton-chops,  or  rump-steaks,  and 
with  mutton-rumps  and  kidneys.  Some  cooks  brown  the  cu- 
cumbers and  onions  before  stewing.  These  vegetable  stews  may 
be  made  into  the  sauces  bearing  their  respective  names,  by  cut- 
lin-  the  celery  in  smaller  bits,  and  by  stewing  the  cucumber  to 
a mash,  and  pressing  it  through  a fine  sieve.  If  to  serve  iuound 
veal,  veal-kiLeys,  or  fowls,  the  celery  may  in  cooking  be  en- 
riched with  ham  and  seasoning  herhs. 

211.  TO  STEW  RED  CABBAGE. 

Wash,  pick,  and  shred  what  will  fill  a large  pint-basin. 

b,  .i..  St. 

rateurs  and  London  soup-brewers,  ''b°  but^this  same 

art  to  employ  its  savoury,  cordial,  and  _anollicr  root  bv 

pouncet-box  dread  oi  the  manly  scent  ot  “ , ’ gjr  WiLLIAM 

the  wav  most  vilely  neglected?  * Ot  all  plants,  i:-„  best 

Temple,  ‘garlic  affords  the  most  nourishment,  an  ^Ji«;sjnates  cold 
sidrits  to  those  who  eat  little  flesh.’  It  clears  P>''Satkair  an?he 
hlimy  humours.’’— “ Faugh  1”  friend  tlie'  Bonassus 

. ont)nued,_“  B bat  a manly  “donrerous  (bl^ 

must  be.  Doctor,  who  consumes  a bushel  ot  omon^  a ,, 
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Melt  some  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  put  in  the  cabbage  with 
only  the  water  that  hangs  about  it,  pepper,  cayenne,  salt,  and  an 
onion  sliced.  Stew  this,  keeping  the  saucepan  close  covered  ; 
and  when  just  ready,  add  a glass  of  vinegar,  which  may  just 
boil  up.  Fi'ench  cooks  add  a bay -leaf  and  two  cloves  stuck  in 
an  onion,  which  must  be  picked  out  before  serving.  Fried 
Sausages  are  served  in  this  preparation ; or  it  may  be  served 
with  bouilli.* 

212.  TO  STEW_SORREL  FOB  R0.4STS  OF  VEAL,  LAMB, 
FRICANDEAUX",  &C. 

Wash  and  simmer  it  in  an  ungiazed  earthen  or  stone  jar, 
very  slowly,  and  beat  it  up  with  a bit  of  butter,  or  a little  salad- 
oil.  Add  cayenne,  pepper,  and  salt.  A mixture  of  spinage 
and  sorrel  is  dressed  as  spinage,  where  sorrel  alone  might  be 
thought  too  strongly  acid. 


213.  MUSHROOMS. 

So  many  fatal  accidents  happen  every  season  from  the  use  of 
poisonous  mushrooms,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  edible  kinds  and  those  that  are  deleterious,  that  we  would 
advise  our  readers  either  to  eat  none  that  they  have  not  ex. 
arained  for  themselves,  or  to  be  contented  with  what  are  raised 
in  artificial  beds,  though  the  flavour  of  these  are  as  decidedly 
interior  to  that  of  the  wild  mushrooms  as  a coop-fed  chicken  is 
to  the  heath-cock. t The  small  cultivated  buttons  are  however 
excellent  for  pickling. 


I-  t Mbbage  tribe  has  ever  been  a first-rate  favourite  with  writers  on 
diet,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  Volumes  have  been  rmposed  not 
merely  m praise  of  the  demulcent  caulifiower  and  brocoli,  but  o?  the  com- 
mon  white  and  red  cabbage.  Besides  their  use  in  soups,  and  in  correctinir 
the  qualities  ot  animal  food,  they  are  said  to  be  correctives  o\' 

the  consequences  of  excess  in  wine.  Aebuthnot  says,  thriuice  of  red 
bbage  baked,  is,  with  the  addition  of  honey,  an  exceUent  pectoral  • and 
he  fnSnf veal-brqth,  with  calf’s^lights  and  ^sSf  i^,  ot 
for  wld^h  ! a specific  in  consumption, —a  malady,  by  the  way, 

Ld  etrvVvourt  t r ‘’.'^“^ered  in  chickens,  oystersfjelL,  fruit^ 
he  himself  could  tbrivp'^°*’~'"  f 'r c"  "'■'^'^ever  the  discoverer  fancies 

Ullaloo,— ’ ^ the  principle  of  the  Irish  corpse-howl  or 

“Why  did  you  die  ? Why  did  you  die  ? 

Had  you  not  plenty  of  butter-milk  and  potatoes  ?«  y- 
+ Naturalists  enumerate  nearly  500  kinds  of  p , . 

land  alone,  and  of  those  there  are  perlnns  not  ton  ” Eng- 

fit  for  human  food.  Mushrooms,  with  c^rse  bremrf 
tenanceof  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Kussi  in  ‘ 1'“  • 

considerable  part  of  the  year.  They  are  indeed  f 

cWoii „Ur., 
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Mushrooms  are  safest  when  pickled  or  made  into  catsup,  be- 
cause they  are  then  used  only  in  small  quantities,  and  their 
perniciouJ  properties  are  also  corrected  by  the  acids  and  spices 
Employed  to  preserve  them-  When  good,  they  '‘PFoach  nearer 
to  Limal  substances  than  any  plant  whatever  both  m tnen 
texture  and  flavour,  and  in  the  gravy  with 
Skilful  cooks  have  been  known  to  impose  a 

for  a meat  ra^^out,  even  on  practised  epicures;  nor  do  we  know 
?nv  oSavoS?S,g  ingredient  that  the  cook  could  less  spare  than 
Shmom^catsL^  We  by  no  means,  therefore,  wish  to  pro- 
Se  Sdelicacy,  but  to  caution  our  readers  not  merely  against 
mushrooms  of  suspicious  quality,  but  also  ^ ^ 

many  at  once,  however  temptingly  they  may  be  dressed. 

214.  TO  STEW  or  RAGOUT  MUSHROoais  in  White  or  Brown  Sauce. 

the  lamest  button-mushrooms,  or  the  smallest  flaps. 

wate?  only  to  prevent  burning.  When  nearly  done,  putin  alarg 

They  are  also  broiled,  roasted  in  the  --d  widi 

meat,  chopped  ivith  potatoes,  turo^  , ^ tolerably  accurate  d^ 

gredient  in  ragouts  and  sauces.  1 unsuspected 

scription  of  fiie  wholesomej  or,  ■Riicc^nn  nractice,  we  question 

sorts;  for,  i>otwithstanding  th«  extensiv^e 

whether  mushrooms  m substanc  ^ ^ 

mushrooms  first  rt ^ind  stalk  am  white ; as  Ae  size 

They  grow  very  last,  and  tlie  upper  p ^ fringyfur,  of  a very 

increases,  the  under  part  gradually  °P  ’ the  mushroom  is  a 

fine  salmon-colour,  which  'onUnue  ^^^r  should 

tolerable  size,  and  tlien  tur  ^ easily  parted  from  the 

attended  to;  and,  lik^ise,  whether^  yelWfur  should  be 

edges  and  middle.  Those  w iic  have  tlie  same  smell,  but  not  so 

carefully  '^'^“ded,  thoug  i^  rnwy^  delicate  mushrooms  are  those  foimd 
<troD£*  ns  tlic  riglit  sort*  -t  i seasUorCi  wlicrc  cnttl© 

on  olf  close-cropt  pastures,  °P®“  ;„^od\ears,  from  about  the  end  of 
browse.  The  season  m R"gl^d  m go^^^  ’,gter.  Muslirooms  of 
August  till  October,  jt  ^ of  that  country  Bacon  said 

good  quality  are  plentifu  in  y ‘ j j „d  is  tlie  soil  where  mushrooms 
Lg  a|o,  “by  tlie  “3“  chiefly  prosper.” 

upsiaTt  weeds  spring  'p  i„^fnod  forms  an  agreeable  rural  amus^ 
Picking  tins  delicate  and  singular  lood  may  easUv  in  their 

men";  afd  the  ladies  or  idle  gentlemen  of  a^  lor  dress- 

J Lch  for  t.  ..CU..C, i Sm.  “ 

if  it  remain  white,  they  are  safe , u it  bcco  , . . «uishrooms  are  steciv 
ones  among  them.”  ft  is  said,  if  the  bed,  inmimembic 

cd,  or  the  broken  parts  ol  them,  be  1“^®“  beds  are  sometimes 

young  ones  will  spring  up.  1 he  ‘ sort  of  niiisliroom  will 

unwholesome  kinds,  as  well  as  the  wild  ones. 

poison  a Frenchman.— 1 • S.  T. 
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spoonful  of  sweet  cream,  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  cayenne, 
white  pepper,  and  salt.  Lemon-juice  is  employed  to  whiten 
them.  The  French  thicken  this  ragout  with  beat  yolks  of  egg ; 
and  this  is  good  and  safe  practice. — Mushrooms  are  stewed 
brown  in  good  brown  gravy,  thickened  and  seasoned  as  above, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  nutmeg.  A piece  of  ham  may  be 
put  to  a brown  ragout  of  mushrooms,  and  also  veal,  herbs,  on- 
ions, and  parsley. 


215.  TO  GRILL  MUSHROOMS,  Or  Muslirooms  a la  Bordelais. 

Choose  large,  firm,  fresh-gathered  flaps.  Skin  them,  and 
hghtly  score  the  under  side.  Put  them  into  an  earthen  dish, 
and  baste  them  with  oil  or  melted  butter,  and  strew  pepper  and 
salt  over  them.  When  they  have  been  steeped  in  this  marinade 
for  an  hour  or  more,  broil  them  on  both  sides  over  a clear  fire, 
and  serve  them  with  a sauce  of  oil  or  melted  butter  (in  which  are 
parsley,  young  onions,  a little  garhc,  all  minced,  and  the  juice 
of  a lemon)  poured  over  them ; or  they  may  be  done  in  the 
oven,  and  a sauce  drawn  from  their  trimmings  and  stalks,  and 
flavoured.  See  No.  267. 


216.  POTATOES. 

Some  humorous  writer  pities  those  people  who  lived  before 
the  publication  of  the  Waverley  Novels  and  the  introduction  of 
potatoes,-— that  root  of  superlative  excellence  and  unbounded 
utility,  which  takes  its  honoured  place  on  every  dining  table  or 
stool  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  goes  far  to  equalize  the  dininc 
enjoyments  of  every  grade  of  society.  ° 

There  are  a great  many  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  fullv  as 
many  ways  of  cooking  them;  but  when  all  ways  are  tried 
simple  boilmg  is  found  the  best  mode  of  preparaflon.  Count 
Buford,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  other  writers  upon  econo- 
S “"^^Tlied  receipts  for  dressing  this  valuaWe  produc- 
hon  , but  we  would  advise  such  of  our  readers  as  are  potato- 
fanciers,  rather  to  follow  the  practice  adopted  in  the  cabins  or 

ever'^^Po'tnt'^'^  printed  formula  what- 

S ^uclf  I-  y perfection  save 

well  ? f just  ripe  and  freshly  dug,  they  are 

poured  off;  a few  minutes  more  of  the  fire  evanonin=  oU  • 
ture,  and  completes  the  cooking  • and  d r ^ 

hot,  mealy,  and  flaky,  bursting^from  thdr  Lat 

as  potatoes  are  seldom  seen  on  the  tablea  i ’ ^ such  guise 
it  for  granted  that  thSrZa^^^^ 
kinds  known  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  and 
waxy  roots  which  habit  has  brough  some  ib  ' 

W.„  „IUh.  A pieceof  ItooV  .i“of«^eggb„iW  wiA 
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them  improves,  it  is  said,  those  heavy  potatoes.  Steaming  is 
recommended  for  potatoes  hy  theoretical  writers  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  kitchen,  and  certainly,  where  potatoes  must  be  cooked 
on  a large  scale,  it  is  very  convenient ; but  so  far  as  our  expe- 
rience goes,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  crude,  rank,  de- 
leterious juice,  which  makes  potatoes  so  unfit  for  food  in  their 
raw  state,  is  never  so  quickly  nor  so  effectually  extracted  as  by 
rapid  uncovered  boiling.  Potatoes  ought  to  be  eaten  as  soon  as 
they  are  dressed  and  dried.  If  they  must  stand,  let  it  be  by  the 
fire,  in  the  saucepan,  and  only  partially  covered,  that  the  steams 
may  escape  as  they  arise.  A piece  of  coarse  calico  or  flannel 
kept  for  this  purpose  should  be  laid  over  the  potatoes  in  folds, 
and  the  pot-lid  over  this.  This  will  not  only  absorb  the  moisture, 
but  keep  them  hot  a long  while.  Young  potatoes  ought  always 
to  he  served  in  their  skins ; — very  little  boiling  will  dress  them. 
They  are  best  when  boiled  in  boiling  water  and  salt  poureil 
over  them.  Young  watery  immature  potatoes  are  unsafe  food 
if  taken  in  any  quantity.  After  the  beginning  of  April  po- 
tatoes should  be  peeled  and  soaked  in  water  for  a short  time 
before  they  are  boiled  ; or  they  may  be  mashed.  Though  by 
pitting  they  now  keep  good  much  longer. 

217.  Roasted  Potatoes. — This  is  the  nicest  mode  of  cooking 
this  root.  Let  the  potatoes  be  large,  of  equal  size,  and  well 
washed  and  scrubbed ; for  the  browned  skin  of  a roasted  potato 
is  the  better  part  of  it.  They  must  be  slowly  done  before  the 
fire,  or  in  an  oven  or  Dutch  oven,  or  buried  in  wood  or  turt 
ashes.  Serve  them  with  cold  salt  butter  scooped,  and  roasted 
onions. — See  Potatoes  browned  under  roast  3futton,  page  88. 

218.  Potatoes  are  Fried  or  Broiled  after  being  boned, 
peeled,  and  sliced  cold.  Broil  on  a clear  fire,  or  fry  in  plenty 
of  good  clear  beef-dripping.  They  may  be  dressed  as  potato- 
fritters,  by  flouring  the  slices,  dipping  them  in  egg  and  crumbs, 
and  frying.  These  form  an  agreeable  accompaniment  to  steaks, 
sausages,  and  pickled  or  red  herrings,  with  ivhich  they  may  be 
served.  Large  potatoes,  cut  neatly  in  ringlet-slices  and  browneii. 
form  a suitable  garnish  to  sausages,  pork-chops,  &c.  The  French 
fry  sliced  potatoes  in  goose-dripping,  which  has  a very  high  re- 
lish ; but  before  serving  drain  them  on  a sieve  before  the  tire. 
— See  French  Cookery  (f  Potatoes,  299. 

219.  TO  MASH  POTATOES.* 

Tuose  who  are  more  solicitous  about  the  appearance  of  their 


• There  is  an  admirable  receipt  for  chappit  (i.  e. 

in  an  early  volume  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  work  wluci , m u.e 
ravsteries  of  Comns,  wont  to  take  the  leadl'  all  tl.e  pr.od.cals  of  U.e  d^ 
tL  receipt  to  which  we  allude  is  after  the  practice  of  the  pastoral  inhabito.s 
of  EttfiTvarrow,  and  Teviotdale.  Bcf-ore  calli..g  the  potato-ftce//e  into 
operat  on/salt,  pepper,  and  an  onion,  finely 

potatoes,  wiU.  a dasl.  of  sweet  milk.  The  omen  is  the  bonne  louche. 
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tables  than  the  quality  of  the  dishes,  have  their  potatoes 
mashed,  or  boiled  peeled,  all  the  year  round.  Wash  and  skin 
them,  cutout  all  the  eyes  and  specks,  boil  them  with  plenty  of 
salt,  pour  off  the  water,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  to  dry  for  a 
minute;  put  in  some  butter,  salt,  and  a little  milk  (the  less  the 
better,  unless  they  are  to  be  eaten  with  milk,  as  it  makes  them 
tough  and  doughy).  Mash  them  smooth,  with  the  Scottish 
implement  called  a potato-beetle,  or  with  a rolling-pin,  and  dish 
them  neatly  j score  in  diamonds  or  sippets,  and  brown  them 
before  the  fire.  After  the  month  of  March,  potatoes  ought  al- 
ways to  be  pared  before  boiling,  whether  they  are  to  be  mashed 
or  served  whole. 

220.  flashed  Potatoes  may  be  pressed  into  patty-pans  pre- 
viously buttered,  and  turned  out  and  browned ; or  put  into 
stoneware  scallop-shell  shapes,  glazed  with  eggs,  and  browned 
before  the  fire,  sticking  a few  bits  of  butter  upon  them.  A few 
of  these  make  a pretty  supper-dish. 

221.  Potato-Snow,  a favourite  way  of  cooking  Potatoes. — ■ 
Choose  white,  mealy,  smooth  potatoes ; skin  them ; boil  them 
carefully,  and  when  they  crack  pour  off  the  water,  and  put  them 
to  dry  on  the  trivet  till  quite  dry  and  powdery.  Rub  them 
through  a coarse  wire-sieve  on  the  dish  they  are  to  go  to  table 
on ; and  do  not  move  it  or  the  flakes  will  fall  and  flatten. 

222.  Potato-Balls  is  another  form  into  which  mashed  pota-< 
toes  may  be  converted.  Roll  them  up  with  yolk  of  egg  and  a 
little  flour,  and  fry  them  in  good  dripping,  or  brown  them. 

223.  Potatoes  dressed  in  a French  Mode  for  Nursery  Din- 
ners, fc.— Stir  new  milk  with  pounded  potatoes  till  the  mix- 
ture IS  as  thin  as  good  cream.  Roil  this  with  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt,  for  twenty  minutes. 

22-1.  Potato-Balls  Ragout  are  also  made  of  mashed  potatoes,  by 
adding  grated  ham  or  tongue,  minced  parsley  and  onion,  pepper, 
sa  t,  a bit  of  butter,  and  a little  of  any  flavouring  ingredient 
that  is  suited  to  the  dish  they  are  to  accompany.  Small  ragout- 
balls  of  potatoes  form  an  agreeable  addition  to  open  fish-pies,  or 
make  a neat  supper-plate. 

225.  Westphalia  Loaves,  a Supper  Dish,  or  to  eat  with  Veal, 

■'  , ounces  of  good  lean  ham,  and  mix  it  with  a 

pound  of  good  potatoes,  mashed  with  butter.  Add  salt,  pepper 
and  two  egp,  to  bind  the  ingredients.  Mould  this  into  small 
loaves,  or  shape  it  in  patty-pans,  and  fry  and  serve  in  a brown 
gravy,  or  without  sauce.  mown 

226.  A Potato-Collar,  rolled  handsomely  up,  scored  in  dia- 
gonal  lines,  and  nicely  browned,  makes  a neat  potato-dish 
Garmsh  ,t  w,.h  potato-balls  .round  it,  .,.<1 . brown  „S,  g^vy- 

Place  Of  butter,  which  we  would  recommend  fii 

place  of  the  wine-sauce  ordered  by  learned  cooks. 

227.  Potato-Fritters  (aVcotc/i).— Parboil  waxv  lonfr.ebonp.i 
potatoes,  dip  them  (sliced)  in  egg,  bread-crumbs,' and  r^ped 
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ham  ; fry  in  plenty  of  dripping,  and  serve  with  any  sort  of 
steaks  and  chops,  or  alone  as  a supper-dish.  They  may  be 
dipped  in  small-beer  fritter-batter. 

228.  A Potato-Pie,  made  of  sliced  potatoes  and  onions,  but- 
ter, pepper,  and  salt,  is  a good  nursery  or  cottage  dish,  but  a 
temptation  and  a trial  to  the  gourmand’s  temper,  and  an  afiront 
to  the  cook’s  puff-paste,  when  covered  and  ostentatiously  served 
up  as  a savoury  pie.— 06s.  There  are  many  other  approved 
ways  of  dressing  this  chief  of  the  esculent  roots,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  viands,  such  as  Irish  stew,  salt  fish 
pie  &c. ; and  we  may  mention  one  or  two  of  them  : In  some 

parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 
where  Hzzai'ed!  haddocks,  pickled  herrings,  and  dried  salt  mrats, 
are  regularly  served  at  breakfast,  mashed  potatoes,  become  firm 
from  standing  from  the  dinner  or  supper  of  the  previous  day, 
are  cut  in  oblong  slices,  browned  on  the  gridiron,  and  to  ^t 
with  fish,  form  a substitute  for  bread  more  acceptable  than  the 
principal.  In  the  same  situations,  a proportion  of  hot  mashed 
potatoes  is  kneaded  up  with  fiour  or  barley-meal  and,  when 
served  hot,  makes  very  palatable  breakfast-cakes.  Acheapandde- 
licious  mess  is  furnished  in  summer  to  those  healthy  and  happy 
children  educated  in  what  are  called  the  Maiden  Hospitals  of 
Edinburgh.  Good  potatoes,  boiled,  peeled,  and  roughly  broken, 
are  boiled  up  with  sweet  milk,  and  a small  proportion  of  butter. 

..  -r  • 1.  1-kTT  hrnlirm-  nnn 


229.  Calecannon,  an 
mashing  greens,  young 


ion,  an  Irish  dish,  is  made  by  boihng  and 
voung  cabbage,  or  spinage,  and  mixing  them 
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232.  To  restore  frosted  Potatoes — This  is  partially  done  by 
steeping  potatoes,  or  any  other  frosted  vegetable,  in  cold  water 
till  thawed.  A better  and  more  effectual  method  has  been  dis- 
covered by  a Cumberland  gentleman.  This  remedy  is  simply 
to  allow  the  potatoes  to  remain  in  the  pits  after  a severe  frost, 
till  the  mild  weather  has  set  in  for  some  weeks,  and  allowed 
them  to  recover  gradually.  If  once  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
air,  no  art  wiU  recover  frosted  potatoes. 


233.  SALADS. 

Salad  herbs  are  cooling  and  refreshing.  They  correct  the 
putrescent  tendency  of  animal  food,  and  are’antiscorbutic.  Sa- 
lads are  at  any  rate  a harmless  luxury  where  they  agree  with 
the  stomach;  and  though  they  afford  little  nourishment  of 
themselves,  they  make  a pleasant  addition  to  other  aliments 
and  a graceful  appearance  on  the  dinner-table.  Lettuce,  of  the 
different  sorts,  or  salad  as  it  is  often  called,  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  those  vegetable  messes.  It  should  be  carefully 
blanched  and  eaten  young  ; when  old,  its  juices  become  acrimo- 
mous  and  hurtful.  Lettuce  possesses  soporific  qualities,  and  is 
therefore  recommended  as  a supper-article  to  bad  sleepers.  Ra. 
duhes,  when  young,  are  juicy  and  cooling,  but  a very  few  days 
changes  their  nature,  and  they  become  woody  and  acrid ; when 
not  very  young  they  ought  to  be  scraped.  Cress  and  mustard 
are  cordial  and  grateful,  and  of  an  agreeable  pungency ; and 
celery,  when  young  and  properly  blanched,  by  its  peculiar  nutty 
flavour,  conti-ibutes  much  to  what  Evelyn  calls  harmony  in 
the  compos^e  of  a sallet.”  A variety  of  other  herbs  mingle  in 
f^uil  well-selected  salads,  such  as  sorrel,  young  onions,  cucum- 
bers, tomatas,  endive,  radish  leaflets,  &c.  Many  wild  herbs 
were  formerly  employed,  and  are  still  used  on  tL  continent 
Wh"^f  S T As  this  is  quite  a delicate,  jaunty 

recommend  that  young 
ladies  residing  m the  country  should  gather  their  own  salad! 

ter  !h  dress  salads  for  their  families,  which  will  give  a bel 
being  well  done,  which,  in  the  Imrry  of  the 
^ewpan,  the  spit,  and  the  stove,  the  poor  distracted  cook 
f haste  and  slovenliness.  Never  make 

light  appearance  by  standing.  Foreigners  call  many  things  sa 
lads  which  we  would  merely  reckon  cold,  little,  dreLd  dSies 
As  this  may  produce  a confusion  of  ideas  in  the  vmin^ 
keeper,  we  notice  it  here.  Our  ancestors  had  bouse- 

of  what  sallets  were,  that  the  French  still  retain 

washed  in  salt  and  water.  Drain  and  cut  diem  ’ 

Just  before  dinner  is  served,  rub  tYe  yol£  oTtt 

eggs  very  smooth  on  a soup-plate  with  a * baul-boiled 

When  „ell  add  a ^7; 
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little  salt,  a spoonful  of  olive-oil  (one  of  oiled  butter,  or  two  of 
sour  cream  may  be  substituted),  and  when  this  is  mixed  smooth, 
put  in  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give  the  proper  degree  of  acidity 
to  the  sauce, — about  two  large  spoonfuls ; add  a little  pounded 
lump-sugar,  if  the  flavour  is  liked.  Put  this  sauce  in  the  dish, 
and  lay  the  cut  herbs  lightly  over  it ; or  mix  them  well  with 
it,  and  garnish  with  beet-root  sliced  and  marked,  rings  of  the 
white  of  the  eggs,  young  radishes,  &c.  Onions  may  be  served 
separately  on  a small  dish.  Some  like  the  salad-sauce  served 
separately.  Some  knowing  persons  like  grated  Parmesan  put  to 
their  salad  and  sauce. 

235.  Lobster. Salad. — This  is  become  a fashionable  salad. 
The  coral  of  the  lobster  is  cut,  and  tastefully  disposed  among 
the  white  and  green  vegetables,  green  capsicums  so  as  best  to 
contrast  the  colours ; lemon-juice  or  vinegar  is  added  with  salt. 
— Another  Way.  Choose  a hen  lobster.  Boil,  break  the  shell  with- 
out mangling  the  meat.  Divide  the  tail,  and  lay  it  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plate,  the  best  side  upmost— the  claws  laid  around— 
then  a row  of  minced  parsley,  then  one  of  lobster  and  spawn. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon.  Serve  a sauce  of  oil,  vinegar, 
mustard,  cayenne,  and  salt,  or  the  sauce  of  No.  234. 

236.  Another. — Dress  the  lobster  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

237.  An  Italian  Salad.— Whxee  hours  before  dinner,  bone 
and  chop  two  anchovies,  mince  a small  eschalot,  and  some  young 
cress  or  parsley.  Mix  these  well  in  a salad-bowl,  add  a spoon- 
ful of  olive-oil,  two  of  vinegar,  pepper  at  discretion,  and  a little 
made  mustard.  To  this  sauce  put  very  thin  small  slices  of  cold 
roast  meat,  or  minced  breast  of  cold  chicken,  or  lobster-meat, 
cilso  V6al-grtivy  ] toss  tliom  about  in  the  sauce,  and  let  tliein  soak 
in  it,  or  use  aspic  jelly  or  renioulade.  Garnish  Tvith  curled 
parsley,  boiled  white  of  eggs,  or  beet-root.  Almonds,  capers, 
pickled  fruits,  or  fish,  grated  cheese  of  high  flavour,  and 
things  of  a piquant  nature,  were  formerly  mixed  with  sdads. 
and  are  still  used  abroad  in  their  composition.— Salads  are 
likewise  compounded  of  cold  oysters,  salmon,  soles,  skate,  trout, 
and  cray-fish  ; but  these  Gothic  mixtures  though  presented  arc 
seldom  or  never  touched, 

238.  Boiled  Sated.— This,  if  less  agreeable,  is  more  safe  than 
crude  vegetables,  however  they  may  be  compounded.  Ihe 
sauce  may  be  the  same  as  for  English  salad,  but  the  v^etabl^ 
are  previously  dressed.  It  is  made  of  dressed  celery,  Frenc  i 
beans,  or  cauliflowers.  Sprinkle  some  chopped  raw 

endive  over  it.  The  jelly  of  roast  veal  or  lamb  blends  we 
salads  instead  of  oil  or  cream,  and  is  preferred  by 
Salad-sauce  may  be  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  a ‘ ' 
cayenne,  minced  onion,  or  eschalot,  and  any  of  e 

vourc  vinegars.  . , 

239.  A Winter  Salad. — The  basis  of  this  is  the  same  as  an > 
ether  salad,  with  the  substitution  of  endive,  celery,  amt  bee  - 
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root  pickled,  also  pickled  red  cabbage,  hard-boiled  yolks,  &c. — 
Obs-  A very  pretty  winter  salad  may  be  arranged  by  nicely 
contrasting  the  colours  of  the  constituents,  garnishing  with  the 
beet-root  in  slices,  and  the  red  cabbage  and  white  celery,  cut 
in  dehcate  straws.  Plovers’  and  sea-birds’  eggs  are  used  to  or~ 
nament  salads ; and  are  admired  for  their  opal  and  pearly  tints. 
Salads  admit  of  many  elegant  decorations  of  contrasted  colour ; 
as  scraped  horseradish,  squirted  fairy  butter,  young  radishes, 
&c.  &c. 

210.  To  dress  Cucumbers. — Pare  and  slice  the  cucumbers 
tbin,  and  with  a penknife  cut  the  slices  into  small  skeins  (the 
length  of  the  dish),  wound  up.  Dress  these  along  the  dish, 
and  pour  vinegar  over.  Cucumbers  tbus  cut  may  be  served 
over  beet-root  sliced.  Cucumbers  in  skeins  may  also  be  served 
cooked, 

241.  Indian  Salado. — Slice  two  cucumbers  without  seeds,  a 
Spanish  onion,  two  rennets,  and  two  chilies.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  stir  together,  and  add  two  spoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, and  three  of  salad-oil.  The  cut  meat  of  a lobster,  or  of 
crabs’  claws,  may  be  put  to  this,  and  cayenne.  The  onion  may 
be  omitted  at  pleasure. 


242.  TO  PRESERVE  ROOTS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  of  most  consequence.  Choose  them  of  the 
middle  size,  and  fresh  from  the  mould  or  the  store-pit.  Yellow 
kidneys  are  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  season ; and  red  or  calico 
potatoes  for  the  spring  months,  as  these  keep  best  late  in  the 
year;  and  new  kinds  and  new  names  are  continually  arising. 
If  you  have  no  garden  to  pit  or  heap  them  in,  keep  them  in 
a cellar  below  ground,  where  the  temperature  is  pretty  equal 
and  never  very  low,  and  defend  them  well  from  frost  and  cur- 
rents of  air  with  straw  or  mats.  In  spring,  have  them  turned 
over,  and  the  growths  carefully  picked  away,  which  process 
must  be  again  repeated  later  in  the  season.  Keep  carrots  and 
tw-mps,  parsnips  and  beet-roots,  with  their  native  mould  about 
cm  Ti’  best  preserved  strung,  or  tbe 

thick-necked  spongy  ones  first ; they  may  also  have  the  germ 
taken  out  with  a larding-pin,  and  then  be  strung  up,  or  thev 
may  be  kiln-dried.  Parsley  may  be  picked,  and  dried  hy  tyinl 
It  in  bundles  to  a rope,  or  drying  it  in  a cool  oven  : and-  Jo  mav 
other  herbs.  French  beans  will  keep  by  salting  and  closing 
them  up,  and  soaking  them  before  they  are  dress«l  • but 
lose  a good  deal  of  their  flavour  and  cobim.  cTcLlerl  kl7 

Su“niekr^‘''\^‘'‘’  parboiled  and  kept  closed  up  in 

drcssll^  ‘o®  '"i*  n bifore  they  are 

dried  b are  shelled,  scalded  repeatedly,  drained 

dried  m cloths,  spread  on  plates,  and  put  in  a cool  oven,  aS 
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afterwards  hung  up  in  paper  bags  to  harden.  Soak  them  be- 
fore they  are  used.  After  all  this  trouble  they  are  but  the 
ghosts  of  sweet  green  pease.  They  may  also  be  scalded,  bottled, 
covered  with  clarified  butter,  corked  up,  and  the  corks  dipped 
in  rosin ; but  nothing  will  preserve  the  sweet  flavour  and  mar- 
rowy substance  of  the  young  pea.  When  to  be  used  boil  with 
a hit  of  sugar.  Cabbages,  lettuce,  greens,  endive,  leeks,  cauli- 
flower, &c.,  if  carefully  removed  in  dry  weather  from  the 
ground,  without  injuring  the  roots  too  much,  and  laid  in  a cold 
cellar  or  on  a stone  floor,  covering  the  roots  with  earth  or  sand, 
will  keep  through  the  winter,  even  when  the  frost  might  destroy 
them  if  left  in  the  garden ; and  this  we  conceive  the  best  mode 
of  preservation.— OZ>s.  Vegetables  a little  touched  by  frost  may 
he  recovered  by  soaking  in  water. 

243.  TO  STOKE  FRUITS  OP  DIFFERENT  KINDS. 

This  art  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  apples,  and  even  pears,  are  seen  as  plump  and  fresh  as 
in  the  autumn  when  they  are  gathered.  , 

Gather  apples  when  just  ready  to  drop  oil  easily,  but  not 
over-ripe,— do  not  bruise  the  fruit  in  gathering,— lay  it  to 
swpqt*  for  a week  in  heaps,  covered  with  mats,  or  flannels,  &c. 


may  be  avoided  by  using  urieu  leru,  sawuu;=t,  v..  x,,* 


ing. 


244.  HERBS  TO  DRY  FOR  KITCHEN  USE. 


JVUM.'. JLHtjr  . V , ^ XT  OAO 

the  sun.  They  may  be  dried  slowly,  as  Iso.  242. 


245.  TO  SALT  VEGETABLES. 


pletely  covered. 


• Some  modern  liorticulturists  disapprove  of  sweating  fhiiL 
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246.  TO  SALT  BARBERHIES. 

Gather  fine  full  clusters  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  Pick 
away  any  dead  leaves  and  injured  berries,  and  keep  the  clusters 
in  salt  and  water  in  jars  well  covered.  When  the  pickle  begins 
to  ferment  change  it.  Red  currants,  cranberries,  and  crow- 
berries,  may  be  kept  as  above. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SAUCES,  ESSENCES,  AND  CONDIMENTS. 


Elements ! each  other  greeting-, 

Gifts  and  Powers  attend  your  meeting  ! 

Pirate. 

“ It  is  the  duty  of  a good  sauce,”  says  one  of  the  most  recon- 
dite of  modern  gastrologers,  the  Editor  of  the  Almanack  des 
Gourmands,  “ to  insinuate  itself  all  round  the  maxillary  glands 
and  call  into  activity  each  ramification  of  the  palatic  organs! 
If  it  be  not  relishing,  it  is  incapable  of  producing  this  effect* 
and  if  too  piquant,  it  wOl  deaden  instead  of  exciting  those  titiL 
lations  of  tongue  and  vibrations  of  palate,  which  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  most  accomplished  philosophers  of  the  mouth 
on  the  well-trained  palate  of  the  refined  gour?nand.”  This  we 
think,  is  a tolerably  correct  definition  of  what  a well- compounded 
sauce  ought  to  be. 

The  French,  among  our  other  insular  distinctions,  speak  of 
us  as  a nation  “with  twenty  religions  and  only  one  sauce 
parsley  and  butter,  by  the  way,  is  this  national  relish,— and 
unquestionably  English  cookery,  like  English  manners,  has  ever 
been  much  simpler  than  that  of  our  neighbours.  Modern 
cookery  too,  like  modern  dress,  is  stripped  of  many  of  its  ori- 
gind  tag-rag  fripperies.  We  have  laid  aside  lace  and  em- 
broidery, save  upon  occasions  of  high  ceremonial,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  many  omne-gatheru?n  compouxid  sauces  and  ragouts 
with  a smack  of  every  thing.  Yet  the  human  form  and  S 
human  palate  have  not  lost  by  this  revolution.  The  harmoniS 
of  flavours,  the  affinities  and  coherence  of  tastes,  and  thTai  t 
blending  and  of  opposing  re  ishes,  were  never  so  we  1 under- 
stood  as  now;  while  the  modern  kitchen  stiU  afibrds  in  suffi 
cient  variety,  the_  sharp,  the  pungent,  the  sweet  ti  e acid  the 
spicy  the  aromatic,  and  the  nutty  flavours,  of  ^hich  to  com 
pound  mild,  savoury,  or  piquant  sauces,  though  a host  of  Im! 
terogeneous  ingredients  are  laid  aside.  " 

The  elegance  of  a table,  as  opposed  to  mere  lumbering  sump- 
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tuousness  or  vulgar  luxury,  is  perhaps  bestdisplayed  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  sauces  to  the  meats  served,  and  in  their  pro- 
per preparation  and  attractive  appearance.  Plain  Sauces  ought 
to  have,  as  their  name  imports,  a ’plain  but  yet  a decided  cha- 
racter ; so  ought  the  sweet  and  the  savoury.  All  Sauces  shouh. 
be  served  hot,— a.  matter  too  often  neglected  in  the  hurry  ot 
dishino'  and  serving  dinner.  Sauces  with  which  cream  and  eggs 
are  mixed  should  be  diligently  stirred  after  these  ingredients  arc- 
added,  to  prevent  their  curdling,  and  suffered  to  warm  t“oug>' 
in  a pot  of  hot  water  or  bain  marie,  but  not  to  boil  on  the  nre 
or  hot-plate,  as  they  would  curdle.  The  same  care  must 
he  taken  in  mixing  capers  and  all  acid  pickles  in  sauce.  1 hougn 
it  is  wilful  waste  to  put  wine,  catsup,  lemon-juice,  aromatic 
spices,  and  other  expensive  ingredients,  into  sauces  for  inore 
than  the  time  necessary  to  extract  the  flavour,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  things  must  he  infused  or  boiled  long  enough  to  bt 
properly  blended,  both  in  substance  and  flavour,  with  the  basis  of 
the  sauce.  The  previous  concoction  must  also  he  duly  attended 
to  whether  at  the  mincing-board,  in  the  niortar,  or  saucepan. 
As  Tgeneral  rule,  brown  sauces  should  be  thinner  than  white. 
Cream  should  be  boiled  before  it  is  mixed  with  any  boiling  soup 

Tte^  receipts  we  have  given  in  this  irnpor tan t branch  of  the 
art  are  ample,  various,  and  circumstantial,  and  have  been  dih- 
Snfly  idered.  We  do  not,  however,  pretend  either  m 
this  banter  or  any  other,  to  flx  the  precise  quantities  of  in- 
Sedient^-  but  we  have  tried  to  hit  the  medium,  as  as  was 
possible  in  a matter  where  men  differ  so  widely  and  intoler- 
antly, that — 

« The  very  dish  one  relishes  the  best 

Is  tasteless  or  abomination  to  the  rest. 

The  basis,  or,  more  correctly,  the  vehicle  of  most  English 
sauces  is  butter,  whether  melted,  oiled,  browned,  or  burnt ; or 
™ eUhe^  thickened;  also  water,  milk,  cream, 

fnd  wiS,  or  some  substitute.  A numerous  class  of  sauces  s 
composed  of  vegetables  and  green  fruits,  another  of  shell-fish, 
compose  n “ ^_„ravy.  There  are  still  other  sauces  com- 

ided  ofl™  d^^^^  «f  ■■>«"? » TlS"'/; 

It  will  simplify  arrangement  to  take  these  ’ 

Sough  the  philosophers  of  the  kitchen,  it  must  be  owned,  shake 
themselves  tolerably  free  of  the  trammels  of  system. 

2-17.  TO  MELT  BUTTER  PLAIN,  Orfor  SoUCCS- 

Break  the  butter  in  little  bits,  and  put  it  into  ® cream 
pan  (kept  for  this  and  f ^ 

sweet  milk,  or  ^J'^ter,  or  a a littL  wheat- 

a dessert-spoonful  to  the  ounce  of  bu  ten  IJre  g ^ 

flour  or  potato-flour  over  into  the  consis- 

fire,  toss  it  quickly  round,  till  the  butter  mens 
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tence  of  a very  thick  cream.  Let  it  boil  up  and  no  more.  This 
is  the  French  sauce  blanche  or  white  sauce.  Some  French  cooks 
add  a very  little  vinegar  and  nutmeg. — Another  way.  Make  a 
thick  hatter  of  flour  with  a wine-glassful  of  water,  and  six  ounces 
of  butter  broken.  Stir  this  quickly  till  it  comes  to  the  boiling 
point. — Obs.  A spoonful  of  catsup,  and  a little  vinegar  flavoured 
or  plain,  or  anchovy-liquor,  converts  this,  extempore,  into  a 
good  flsh-sauce ; — a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  where  suitable,  will 
heighten  the  relish. 

Butter  will,  from  its  bad  quality,  sometimes  run  to  oil  in 
spite  of  the  most  vigilant  cook.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  practice 
to  put  a little  cold  water  to  it,  and  to  pour  it  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  saucepan  into  a basin,  which  will  par- 
tially restore  it.  Melted  butter  to  be  mixed  with  flavoured 
vinegars,  catsups,  and  thin  essences,  should  be  made  very  thick, 
and  melted  with  water  and  flour  only,  as  milk  is  apt  to  coagu- 
late j and  the  vinegars,  capers,  pickles,  &c.,  must  be  carefully 
stirred  in,  just  before  the  sauce  is  served,  to  prevent  it  from 
curdling.  Butter,  on  the  contrary,  into  which  minced  egg,  or 
herbs,  which  thicken,  are  to  be  stirred,  should  be  rather  thin 
when  melted,  as  the  other  ingredients  will  thicken  the  sauce. 
— To  clarify  Butter,  see  page  111.* 

248.  Oiled  Butter. — Set  the  saucepan  over  a slow  fire,  or  at 
the  side  of  it,  and  it  will  oil  of  itself.  Let  it  settle,  and  pour  it 
from  any  milky  sediment. 

249.  To  brown  or  burn  Butter — Put  a large  piece  of  butter 
into  a small  frying-pan,  and  toss  it  round  over  a brisk  fire  till 
it  becomes  brown.  Skim  it,  dredge  in  lightly-browned  flour, 
and  stir  it  briskly  round  with  an  iron  spoon,  till  it  boils  and  is 
smooth.  A little  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  with  cayenne,  &c., 
makes  this  a good  plain  fish-sauce. 


250.  TO  THICKEN  BUTTER  to  keep  to  sauce  Green  Pease,  Vege- 
tables, Salads,  &jc. 

.Cover  the  bottom  of  a wide  stewpan  with  water.  Put  to  it 
ten  oimces  of  butter,  and  let  it  gradually  melt.  Take  the  stew- 

wv.  butter  becomes  smooth. 

W hen  to  be  used,  heat  it  in  your  melting-pan.  This  and  oiled 
butter  answer  well  for  salads  to  those  who  dislike  oil. 

* Butter  IS  frequently  spoiled  by  ignorance  or  carelessness.  The  simnie 
chemical  process  of  making  the  creamy  compound  called  « volatile  lini 
meat,  common  y used  m cases  of  sore  throat,  is  familiar  tomost  moZ 

It  IS  merely  adding  the  necessary  quantity  of  hartshorn  to  sweet  oiT 

a similar  process  oiled  butter  may  be  recovered  as  directed  below  whe^-e 
Jlaiufer''^''  a matter  of  more  importance  its 

To  recover  Oiled  Butter Add  a little  salt  of  lo-i—  i . • i 

stop,  vial  for  tills  purpose,  to  the  oiled  liiitter  first  poured  off  IVom'ihemXv' 
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251.  Parsley  and  Butter — Pick  and  wash  tlie  parsley;  tie 
it  up  in  a faggot,  and  boil  it  in  salt  and  water,  for  five  minuto 
if  young,  or  seven  if  old  or  preserved  ; drain  it,  and  cutting  on 
the  stalks,  mince  the  leaves  very  fine,  and  stir  about  a table- 
spoonful into  three  ounces  of  melted  butter.  This  simple  Eng- 
lish sauce  is  still  used  with  a variety  of  dishes. 

252.  To  melt  Butter  with  Cream.— Melt  a half-pound  ot 
butter  well  broken  in  a glassful  of  sweet  cream.  Stir  it  in- 
stantly. This  is  used  for  lobster  or  oyster  sauces,  for  turbot, 
turkey,  &c.,  when  the  sauce  is  to  be  presented  in  the  very 
highest  style  of  English  cookery. 


EOUX,*  BEOWN  AND  WHITE,  TO  THICKEN  SAUCES,  &C. 

253.  White  Roux — Melt  some  good  butter  slowly,  and  stir 
into  it,  over  embers,  the  best  sifted  flour,  tUl  it  is  as  thick  as  a 
thin  but  firm  paste.  Stir  it  over  a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  do  not  let  it  get  brown,— a pound  of  butter  wiU  take 

in  nearly  a pound  of  flour.  n , in.„ 

254.  Brown  Roux — IMelt  what  quantity  of  butter  you  hke, 

very  slowly.  Stir  into  this  browned  flour,  till  of  a proper  con- 
sistence. Small  cooking  will  make  the  roux  if  the  flo^  is 
browned  previously ; and  this  will  prevent  the  of  the 

empyreumatic  flavour,  which,  by  the  common  methods  and 
even  by  this  French  method,  is  inseparable  from  browning 
made  of  butter.t  Pour  the  roux  into  an  earthen  dish  and 
keep  it  for  use.  This  thickening  will  keep  a good  while,  but 
we  conceive  the  method  of  having  the  flour  ready  browned  bet- 
ter,  as  it  will  keep  for  ever. 

255.  Brown  Thickening  for  Sauces,  Ragouts,  tS'c-,  anofier 
Way.— To  make  thickening  properly  is  one  of  the  most  fiehoate 
offices  of  the  cook,  and  a sort  of  test  of  skill-i  It  is  circumstan- 
tially explained,  as  this  is  a receipt  of  general  apphcation. 


toramend  P.  and  us^ul 

volumes  of  cookery  which  we  have  perused,  t '““S , required 

“SisJ,  flolm  mS  ir^m^j"^  h ^ 

iiiiy  tint,  from  tliat  of  cinnamon  to  the  deepness  ot  c 

.sionally,  that  it  may  colour  <=y>a'>y.  “"<1  P , waistcoat  is  what 

+ We  have  ‘.heard  that  the  button-hole  of  a » i-unrlis  a vounff 

shows  the  accomplished  tailor ; and  we  know  tliat  rg 
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I Throw  slices  of  clarified  or  good  fresh  butter  into  a shallow 
I frying-pan ; toss  it  about  briskly  till  it  become  of  a fine  amber- 
0 colour , skim  off  the  frothy  bubbles  that  float  on  the  surface,  and 
ft  from  a dredging-box  shake  in  slightly-browned  flour,  stirring 

3 the  composition  briskly  and  incessantly  till  it  become  perfectly 
smooth,  and  of  the  consistence  of  a thick  batter.  It  must  be 
stirred  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  Thickening  is  best  when 
!■  recently  made ; hut  it  will  keep  for  ten  days  or  more  if  poured 

i into  small  jars,  and  the  surface  not  broken.  Put  a little  of  the 

I sauce  to  it,  and  mix  by  degrees,  as  in  making  mustard,  till  they 

1 are  thoroughly  incorporated.  A dessert-spoonful  will  a 

[ sauce-tureen  of  gravy.  In  spite  of  the  most  vigilant  attention, 

t particles  of  fatty  and  other  matters  will  sometimes,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  cook,  be  seen  floating  in  sauce.  To  remove 
(,  this,  throw  a glassful  of  lukewarm  water  into  the  thickened 

li  sauce,  and  set  the  saucepan  on  the  hearth,  which  will  drive 

[,  those  crude  particles  to  the  top,  when  they  can  be  removed,  and 

|:  the  cook,  in  serving  up  a transparent  sauce,  reap  the  reward  of 

her  toils.  This  mode  of  refining  may  also  he  employed  for 
' soups  and  white  sauces ; but  be  it  remembered,  that  the  watery 
ordeal,  while  it  contributes  to  the  beauty,  injures  the  flavour  of 
■ these  gusty  compositions.  The  gravy  served  with  roast  ducks, 

11  hare,  wild-fowl,  goose,  &c.  &c.,  if  clear,  is  generally  Httle  better 
II  than  amber-coloured  water.  If  gravy  is  required  with  these 
;i  roasts,  we  would  advise  that  the  contents  of  the  dripping-pan 
I be  strained  (presuming  that  the  first  rank  greasy  droppings  of 
II  goose,  &c.,  are  laid  aside),  and  thickened  with  hrown  rowa?,  or 
potato,  or  rice  flour,  and  have  the  addition  of  a little  walnut 
h pickle,  or  catsup.  The  eye  admires  clear  gravy  (often  little 
more  than  coloured  water),  the  palate  relishes  a cleared  but  sa- 
il voury  thickened  gravy,  like  the  above. 

256.  THE  BEST  BEEF-GRAVY,  OB  JUS  DE  BOEUF,  t/ie  BaSlS  of 
many  Sauces  for  Made-Dishes. 

gravy  we  would  once  more  recommend,  in  place 
of  all  other  parts  ot  the  animal,  the  lean  but  juicy.  The  gela- 
tinous pieces  are  better  adapted  for  soup  than  gravy,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  concentrated  extract  of  beef.  Ox-kidney  is  some- 
Umes  employed  from  motives  of  economy  ; it  makes  a strong- 
flavoured  and  rich- coloured,  but  certainly  not  a very  delicate 
gravy.  Cut  the  gravy-beef  (from  four  to  eight  pounds,  accord- 
I ing  to  the  degree  of  strength  and  the  quantity  wanted)  into  thin 
. slices ; score  them  roughly,  and,  placing  a thick  slice  of  lean 
i undressed  bacon  in  a thick-bottomed  stewpot,  lay  the  cut  meat 
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over  it,  with  a few  bits  of  butter,  or  a cupful  of  fresh  gravy. 
Slice  over  this  a carrot,  a couple  of  onions,  a little  eschalot,  a 
head  of  celery,  and,  if  a high-flavoured  gravy  for  ragouts  be  want- 
ed, a couple  of  bay-leaves,  and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs  of  suit- 
able size.  Let  the  stewpot  be  deep  and  very  close  covered.  Set 
it  over  a sharp  Are  to  catch  and  brown,  and  shake  it  occasionally 
to  prevent  the  meat  from  sticking.  When  the  meat  is  drained 
on  both  sides,  and  the  juices  partially  drawn  out,  which  will 
take  about  half  an  hour,  put  in  the  proper  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  allowing  a little  for  waste.  Skim  it  well, — check  the  boil 
with  cold  water,  and  skim  it  again  and  again,  if  needful,— wipe 
the  edges  of  the  stewpot  and  lid,  and,  covering  close,  let  the 
gravy  simmer  for  three  hours  by  the  Are.  Strain  into  an  earthen 
or  stone  vessel,  and  keep  it  in  a dry,  cool  place. — See  Consomme, 
French  Cookery. 


257.  SAVOURY  BROWN  Gu AVY,  fov  Brown  Sauces,  Ragouts,  and 

Fricassees. 

This  brown  savoury  gravy,  or  elementary  brown-sauce,  we 
conceive  equivalent  to  the  Grand  Espagnole  ot  Italienne  rousse 
of  the  French  kitchen,  for  every  useful  purpose.  Line  the 
stewpan  with  slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  or,  in  their  place,  four  or 
five  pounds  of  a fillet  of  veal  cut  in  slices,  and  moisten  it  with  a 
ladleful  or  two  of  good  broth,  with  two  carrots  and  two  onions, 
or  double  the  number,  if  you  for  future  purposes  wish  their  fla- 
vour. The  juices  will  soon  form  a glaze.  Take  the  stewpan 
ofi'  the  fire,  and  prick  the  meat  all  over,  to  obtain  all  the  juices ; 
moisten  with  any  broth  you  have,  made  of  gelatinous  meat,  as 
poultry,  game,  rabbits ; season  with  a faggot  of  herbs  (parslc) 
and  young  onions  especially),  and  mushrooms,  if  you  have 
them;  to  this  add  (according  to  your  own  judgment)  two 
cloves,  a bay-leaf,  a bit  of  garlic,  and  a head  of  celery.  hen 
ready,  allow  this  or  any  gravy  to  settle  a few  minutes  before 

straining This  gravy  may  be  very  conveniently  made  jugged^ 

Cut  down  all  the  ingredients,  and  put  them  in  a jar  ; cover  u 
close,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  or  over  a stove  for  a halt-hour ; adt. 
boiling  water,  and  let  the  preparation  stove  slowly  till  "'anted. 
This  gravy  mav  be  varied  and  enriched  in  many  ways,  by  tnc 
addition  of  red  wines,  flavoured  vinegars,  eschalot,  tarragon, 
mushrooms,  curry-powder,  truffles  and  morells,  artichoke-bot- 
toms, anchovy,  pickled  oysters,— in  short,  whatever  is  best  fitted 
to  improve  and  heighten  the  relish  of  the  dish  it  is  o ®a  • 
Thicken  it  with  brown  thickening  when  wanted,  f 
may  be  cleared  with  white  of  eggs  before  adding  the  nc  c- 
N.  B.  Eschalot,  a lemon  sliced,  a bay-leaf,  two  dov^,  and 
a gill  of  eating-oil,  stewed  in  a ladleful  of  the  ‘ 

pepper,  cayenne,  and  a glass  of  white  wine,  nia  'e  , • • 

rousse  ; or  the  Italienne  blanche  is  made  by  using 
stead  of  a brown  savoury  gravy. 


GRAVY  AND  ONION  SAUCES. 
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‘258.  WHITE  GRAVY-SAUCE,  the  French  Veloute,  or  white  Cullis, 
the  Basis  of  white  Sauces  for  Vegetables  and  white  Fri- 
cassees, l\C. 

Put  a good  piece  of  the  best  end  of  a knuckle  of  veal  into  a 
very  well  tinned  stewpan,  with  some  good  ham,  some  beef  cut 
to  pieces,  and  whatever  trimmings  of  game  or  poultry  the  larder 
affords.  Moisten  this  with  broth,  put  to  it  three  carrots  and 
lour  onions,  parsley,  and  thyme,  some  chopped  mushrooms, 
hut  no  lemon  or  acid  of  any  kind.  Let  the  meat  sweat,  but  not 
brown,  and  prick  it  to  let  the  juices  flow.  When  the  knuckle 
is  done  well  enough  to  be  served  at  table,  skim  the  sauce ; strain, 
through  a lawn  sieve ; boil  it  again  till  well  reduced,  and  add 
to  it,  on  the  fire,  as  much  rouw  blanche,  or  white  thickening, 
ready  prepared,  as  will  make  it  of  a proper  consistence,  rather 
thick  than  otherwise,  as  it  can  easily  be  thinned.  Now  skim  it 
and  boil  it  once  more,  stirring  it,  and  lifting  it  in  a spoon,  and 
letting  it  fall  continually,  to  make  it  smooth  and  fine ; do  this 
tdl  It  cool.  This  skinking  process,  which  the  French  call  to 
vanner  a sauce,  has  no  name  in  English. 

N.  B.  M.  Ude,  a French  professor,  substitutes  cream  for 
■rouoo  blanche  in  this  sauce,  and  says  it  is  a great  improvement. 
In  appearance  it  certainly  must  be  so.— See  Bechamel,  p.  205. 

259.  Fennel  and  Butter,  Basil,  Burnet,  Chervil,  Tarragon 

Cress  and  Butter^  are  all  prepared  for  sauces  accordine:  to  the 
receipt  No.  251.-06^.  Tarragon,  basil,  chervil,  rocambole,  and 
burnet,  used  instead  of  parsley  and  butter,  give  dishes  a smack 
of  foreign  cookery.  We  would,  however,  recommend  a very 
cautious  use  of  burnet  and  tarragon,  unless  the  taste  of  those  for 
w^hom  the  sauces  are  prepared  be  previously  ascertained.  Less 
of  these  high-flavoured  herbs  should  be  employed  than  of  pars- 
Jey.  It  IS  a good  method  always  to  mix  a little  of  this  herb  with 
tennel,  which  is  too  powerful  by  itself.  Celery  or  parslev  «ee<£ 
flnlnf  butter  is  melted  will  give  their 

vf  u '’egetables  cannot  be  got ; the  seeds  must 

WE  in  a rag  or  be  strained  off.  The  flavour  of  these 

admissible  in  the  sauce,  may  be  commu- 

WE^  elegant  form  to  melted  butter  by  the  vinegars 

with  which  they  are  tinctured.  vinegars 

260.  Om-<m-A’«iice.-Peel  and  throw  a dozen  of  onions  into 

salt  and  water  to  prevent  their  blackening.  Boil  them  in  plentv 
ot  water,  and,  if  they  are  very  acrid,  change  the  water  -^dinn 
tliem  fine,  and  with  a wooden  spoon  press  them  thrmiwE  ’ • ^ 

stir  them  into  thin  melted  buUer,  and  heat  ui  tliP^  ^'"''"^* 
roast  the  onions,  and  then  pulp  them.— Oj/  If  for  trW ? 
mustard  may  be  mixed  with  this  sauce  • if  for  ’ u® 

bits,  boiled  ducks,  &c.,  cream  may  be  added 

veal  or  clear  beef  gravy  instead  of  melted  butter 

turnip,  or  applo,  or  »],i(o  boot,  along  ,’l,o  oLlrTi'e 
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the  flavour  is  thought  too  strong.  Young  onions,  when  very 
small,  may  be  served  whole  in  the  sauce.  The  French  make 
onion-sauce  with  cream  or  Bechamel  as  the  basis,  and  season 
with  nutmeg,  or  mace,  and  a bay-leaf.  . 

261.  Brown  Oftion-^MWce.— This  is  a highly-relishing  sauce, 

suitable  to  many  different  dishes,  and  a general  favounte  witn 
thorough-bred  elderly  gourmands.  SlicelargemildSpanish  onions, 
brown  them  in  butter  over  a slow  fire,  add  pod 
pepper,  salt,  cayenne,  and  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  brown  flour. 
Skm  this,  and  put  in  a half-glass  of  Burgundy,  claret,  or  por  , 
the  same  quantity  of  mushroom-catsup;  or,  if  more  suitable  to 
the  dish  the  sauce  is  to  accompany,  a defsert-spoonM  nu  - 
pickle,  or  eschalot-vinegar,  to  give  piquance, 

•hom Obs.  This  standard  sauce  is  susceptible  of  ma  y 

tions  It  may  be  flavoured  with  any  pungent  vinegar,  rendered 
more  noia^nt  by  a little  minced  eschalot,  onion,  or  made  mus- 

If  ta  be  browned,  do  not  blanch,  but  at  once  fry  them.  H for 

turo^s;etrXi^t^  w 

rcrpero'tSS'if  for  bo-ttnffing,  add  a bttle  flour,  or 

ser  l-apoon ; gve  Ur  butler,  pepper,  and 

and  add  a half-pint  ot  gooi  ^ y vinegar.  The  eschalots 

salt,  and,  when  done,  ^ P ^ butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 

stewed  in  mutton.  £.- 

some  vinegar,  make  an  051  tparslev  and 

chalot-sauce  may  be  little  eschalot-vinegar  into  melted 

Butter),  by  merely  stirring  a e=d 

butter,  with  salt;  and  fp  ^ Carrier-sauce  for 

elegant  than  sauce  of  the  chopp  oravv,  sharpened 

mutton  is  made  by  boiling  choppd  escha  ^Eschalot  en- 

with  vinegar,  and  seasoned  with  ppper  an  j,i„h_flavoured 
ters  largely  into  the  composition  of  most  ot  g 

compound  store  sauces,  sold  by  of  garlic- 

265.  (?ar/ic-5««ce.-Make  this  with  a spoonmi  ga 
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I vinegar  stirred  into  a half-pint  of  melted  butter;  or  chop  and 
pound  in  a mortar  two  cloves  of  garlic  with  a hit  of  butter,  ora 
very  little  oil,  and,  rubbing  the  paste  through  a sieve,  simmer 
h it  in  the  butter. 

266.  Spanish  Garlic-Sauce. — Slice  a pound  of  gravy-beef 
li  and  a quarter-pound  of  ham  into  thin  bits,  and  lay  them  in  a 
^ small  stewpan,  with  four  cloves  of  garlic,  a carrot  sliced,  and 
a bit  of  butter ; brown  these  over  a very  slow  fire,  turning 
them  to  draw  out  their  juices.  When  browned,  put  in  a 
quart  of  clear  broth,  a faggot  of  herbs,  a little  butter  rolled 
in  brown  fiour,  four  bruised  cloves,  and  a little  cayenne ; let 
this  simmer  for  a long  time ; skim  oflP  the  fat,  aud  strain  the 
^avy,  which  should  be  reduced  nearly  to  a pint. — Obs.  This 
. is  rather  an  overpowering  sauce  for  English  palates ; but  it  is 
r much  relished  abroad,*  and  by  middle-aged  travelled  gourmands 
I at  home. 


267.  M.xsssRQOu-SA\JCT^,vmiTE,  for  Fowls,  Veal.,  Rabbits,  S^c. 
—•Wash  and  pick  a large  breakfast-cupful  of  small  button-mush- 
rooms ; take  off  the  leathery  skin  and  stew  them  in  veal-gravy, 
with  pepper,  cayenne,  mace,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  a good  deal  of  flour  or  arrow-root  to  thicken,  as  the 
abounding  liquor  of  the  mushrooms  makes  this  dish  take  a good 
deal  of  thickening.  Stew  till  tender,  stirring  them  now  and 
then,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fowls.  Those  who  like  a high 
relish  of  mushroom  may  add  a spoonful  of  mushroom-gravy, 
drawn  off  by  salting  a few  for  a night,  or  a little  mushroom- 
powder. — Obs.  The  mushrooms  may  be  stewed  in  thin  cream, 
and  seasoned  and  thickened  as  above.  Mushrooms  pickled  white 
may  supply  the  place  of  the  fresh  for  this  sauce.  Lay  them  in 
milk  for  a little,  and  add  some  catsup  to  the  sauce  if  you  do  not 
regard  the  colour — See  French  Mushroom-Sauce. 

Celery-Sauce,  -wnim,  for  boiled  Fowls,  Turkey,  ^c. 
—Wash,  pare,  and  cut  down  in  thin  slices,  about  two  inches 
long,  a good  head  of  celery,  the  younger  the  better.  Blanch 
or  boil  It  till  tender  in  weak  broth  or  water,  and  season  with 
pounded  mace,  nutmeg,  grated  white  pepper,  and  salt.  Thicken 
with  a good  piece  of  butter  kneaded  in  flour.  The  juice  of  a 
lemon  is  a great  improvement,  or,  for  less  delicate  purposes,  a 
httle  leni^on-pickle.— OZ»5.  French  cooks  stew  the  celery  with 
suet  or  tat  bacon,  and  use  very  little  seasoning,  which  they 
justly  think  unsuitable,  celery  possessing  so  decided  a flavour 
or  Its  own. 


MicnlEL  KFi  ^Tn  m • garlic-sauce  is  attributed  to  Mr 

Micdael  Kelly,  a musical  coDiposer  of  some  celebrity,  and  nossessed 
moreover  of  some  skill,  it  appears,  in  the  “ Harmonies  onvieats  ^’l«  Fov 
boded  tripe  cow-hoe  s,  or  call ’s  head,  take  a spoonful  of  Lrarlicvinoirar  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  brown  suirar  and  blnnlr  epirana 

mto  a lialf-pint  of  oiled  butter.”’  JEKYufcaUs 
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269.  Brown  Celery-Sauce. — Stew  and  season  as  in  the  receipt 
26S,  thicken  with  browned  flour,  and  add  a glass  of  red  wine 
and  a spoonful  of  catsup. — See  Pease  Sauce. 

270.  Horseradish-Sauce,  White  and  Brown — Grate  a tea- 
cupful of  horseradish  if  for  a white  sauce,  add  bread-crumbs 
and  salt,  put  to  this  vinegar.  For  Brown-sauce  stir  the  horse- 
radish in  brown  gravy,  and  add  a little  vinegar,  salt,  sugar,  and 
a dessert-spoonful  of  mustard ; or  use  vinegar  alone  without 
gravy. 

271.  Mint-Sauce  for  hot  or  cold  Boast  Lamb. — Wash  a 
small  quantity  of  young  mint;  pick  off  the  leaves,  and  mince 
them  very  fine,  and  mix  them  in  the  sauceboat,  with  grated 
sugar  and  good  white  vinegar  to  taste. 

272.  For  Cucumber-Sauce,  see  Stewed  Cucumbers,  p.  184. 

273.  Sorrel-Sauce. — Stew  two  handfuls  of  blanched  sorrel 
very  slowly,  with  a good  bit  of  butter  oiled.  Season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne ; add  a little  strong  gravy,  and  beat  it 
well.  Make  it  very  hot,  and  serve  below  lamb,  veal,  sweet- 
breads, &c. — See  No.  212. 

274.  Tomata-Sauce Take  from  ten  to  fifteen  ripe  tomatas, 

or  fewer,  according  to  the  size ; put  them  into  a jar,  and  set  it 
in  a cool  oven.  When  they  are  soft,  take  off  the  skins,  pick  out 
the  seeds,  and  mix  the  pulp  with  a capsicum,  a clove  of  garlic, 
and  a very  little  vinegar,  ginger,  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and 
salt ; pulp  this  through  a sieve,  and  simmer  it  for  a few  minutes. 
Beet-root  juice  is  used  to  improve  the  colour.  An  imitation  of 
Tomata-sauce  is  made  by  roasted  apples,  properly  seasoned  and 
coloured  with  turmeric.— OZ>s.  In  this  sauce  French  cooks  stew 
an  onion,  a piece  of  ham,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a bay-leaf,  and 
use  top-fat,  or  a rich  cullis,  to  moisten  the  ingredients.  Good 

practice.  on.. 

275.  Apple-Sauce.— VdK,  core,  and  slice  four  or  five  juicy 
baking  apples,  and  roast  them ; or  boil  them  in  a saucepan, 
with  a little  water  to  keep  them  from  burning,  and  a bit  of 
lemon-peel  and  sugar  to  taste.  Let  them  stew  very  slowl}^ 
taking  care  they  do  not  burn,  and  when  quite  soft,  pour  ofi^ 
the  moisture,  and  beat  them  up  with  pounded  sugar  to  taste, 
and  a small  bit  of  butter.  Bread  may  be  added.  If  for  goose 
or  pig,  much  sugar  is  objectionable. 

276.  Gooseberry-Sauce. — Clip  away  the  tops  and  tails  ot  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  small  green  gooseberrip  ; scald  them,  drmu 
them,  and  stir  them  into  melted  butter,  with  a little  sorrel-juice 
or  vinegar.  A little  ginger  may  be  added ; or  the  scalded  goose- 
berries may  be  served  mashed  with  sugar  and  seasmnngs. 

277.  Caper-Sauce. — Take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  capers  and 
a little  vinegar.  Mince  the  one-half,  and  stir  the  whole  of  them 
into  a half-pint  of  melted  butter,  or  of  strong  thickened  gravy. 
To  prevent  the  butter  from  oiling,  stir  the  sauce  for  some  time. 
When  wanted  very  poignant,  lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  this 
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simple  and  tasteful  sauce,  or  it  mav  be  flavoured  with  tarragon 
or  burnet  vinegar,  instead  of  plain  v' inegar.  If  for  fish,  as  skate, 
&c.,  a little  essence  of  anchovy  will  be  found  an  improvement, 
Avith  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

278.  Mock  Caper-Sauce  is  made  of  gherkins  or  nasturtiums 
cut  in  bits,  with  lemon-juice  and  melted  butter.  It  is  also 
made  of  radish  seed-pods. 

279.  Bechamel,  or  White  Sauce — Cut  two  pounds  of  the  lean 
of  a breast  or  knuckle  of  white  veal,  and  a quarter-pound  of 
lean  fresh  bacon,  into  small  bits.  Melt  some  butter  in  a well- 
tinned  deep  stewpan,  and  put  in  the  meat  to  draw  a little,  but 
to  uihiten  not  to  brown.  Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  potato-flour  or 
hne  nce-flour  very  smooth  with  fair  water,  and  then  put  in  a 

t P'lre  water  or 

milk.  Let  this  stew  very  gently  with  the  meat,  over  a chafino-- 

side  of  the  fire,  for  an  hour  and  a half;  having 
fir.t  seasoned  it  with  a teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  an 
onion,  and  a few  sprigs  of  parsley  and  lemon-thyme,  and  a bit  of 
lemon-peel.  Let  the  sauce  settle,  strain  it,  and  stir  in  -ich 
.^veet  ho  cream.  Bring  it  to  boil,  and  strain  it  once  morl- 

mnd'p  fowls,  may  be 

Tnd  ?he  S of  and  seasoned  as  above, 

iiist  lellv  / f ioto  it  when 

fowls  The  BecbnTo”l“? improve  this  sauce  if  for 

ilso  a rib  hi  f fricassees,  and  hashes  of  veal.  It  is 

veStab  s See^l  ^’ressed 

7 ^ec/t«»2e/,  French  Cookery. 

nnf-L’  ^™^3are^  oo/d  Meat  or  Fowl.—Chon  youn-  mint 

i4n:  wtr:  Stt  mat 

pai?ciT°lihlT'^^“''‘'  “ off  all  the  white 

cut  the  slices  into  dice  III  feds,  and  on  a plate 

mg  care  to  “stir  it  up  Tel  it  ofl.'"' 

pepper,  ^dtTvinetTmf onions,  and  mix  them  with 
with  oil  auT  Stoll 

horseradish.  ^ ^ ^ ^ parsley  and  scraped 

Poidts  or 

few  eschalots.  Stew  this  in  hmH.  ^ ^ parsley  and  a 

and  peppercorns.  water,  and  add  vinegar 

walnut-lwlfgoTdTifm^^^  cayenne,  soy,  and 


I 
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OIDER  SAUCES  FOR  POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

Most  of  the  common  sauces  for  poultry  have  already  been 
described.  These  are  principally  white-sauce,  egg-sauce,  bread- 
sauce,  rice-sauce,  lemon-sauce,  celery-sauce,  gooseberry-sauce, 
mushroom-sauce,  &c.  &c. ; but  a few  of  the  more  rich  and  ele- 
gant still  remain  to  be  given. 

286.  Bread-Sauce— V\xt  grated  crumbs  into  a small  sauce- 
pan and  pour  a little  of  the  liquor  in  which  mutton,  veal,  or 
fowls  have  been  boiled  over  this.  When  it  has  soaked,  simmer 
with  a sliced  onion,  white  peppercorns,  salt,  and  mace:  takeout 
the  onion  and  peppercorns,  and  add  melted  butter  or  cream. 

287.  iiice-5awce.— Stew  two  ounces  of  rice  in  milk,  with  an 
onion,  white  peppercorns,  and  a little  salt.  Take  out  the  pep- 
percorns and  onions,  and  rub  the  rice  through  a 

Heat  this  up  with  more  milk  of  cream,  and  flavour  it  to  taste. 
This  looks  whiter,  but  it  is  not  so  light  as  bread-sauce.  Butter 

”^288^  "^Els-Sauce  for  salt  Fish,  roasted  Poultry,  <SfC.— Boil 
three  or  four  eggs  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Dip  them  in  cold 
water,  and  roll  them  quickly  under  your  hand  to  make  the  shell 
come  easily  off.  Cut  the  yolks  by  themselves  into  little  half- 
inch cubes,  and  cut  the  white  of  one  egg  in  t^e  same  manner. 
Stir  first  the  white  and  then  the  yolks  into  thinnish  “eUed 
butter  in  the  tureen.— jFot  Sauces  to  Fish-Pies,  see  page  167. 

289.  Pleydel’s  Sauce  for  Game,— or  Orange-Gravy. 
half-pint  of  claret,  and  the  same  quantity  of  good  brown-gravy, 
see  page  200— Make  the  gravy  boil, -put  wine  to  it,  wit 
pepper,  salt,  cayenne,  and  the  strained  juice  of  two  Senile 
SS,  or  one  orange  and  a lemon.  Let  them  simmer  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  pouring  some  over  the  game,  serve  ‘be  rest 

very“otina  sauce-boat.-05..  This  makes  an  elegant  ^auce  for 

any  sort  of  birds.  A French  cook  would  use  some  of  the  thin 
rind  or  zest  of  the  lemon  and  less  of  thejuire. 

290.  Pleydel’s  Sauce  for  Wild  Duck,  Teal,  Widgeons,  ^c. 
_To  a large  quarter-pint  of  savoury  brown-gravy,  put  a glass 
^ claret  or  port,  pepper,  salt,  cayenne,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of ‘finely-shred  eschalot.  Make  this  hot,  and  poim 
ducks  —Obs.  In  making  this  sauce  for  the  oily,  rank,  and  fishy 
tested  water-fowl,  made  mustard  may  be  a^ded  and  a hi  h 

seasoning  of  eschalot  and  onion,  with  cj. 

essence  of  anchovy.  Wild  geese,  solan  geese,  mallards,  &c.,  re- 

of  any  kind.— Beat  up  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg  with  oil  a ^ 
gar;  add  a little  anchovy-liquor,  some  cayenn  T^.PP  J 
parsley,  and  eschalot,  both  chopped  small-  ; 
extemporaneous  sauce,  and  of  small  price, 
cold  lobster. 
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292.  Redgile’s  Sauce  for  Stubble  Goose,  roasted  Povk  or 
Pork  Chops,  also  called  Dr  Hunter’s  Sauce- — Make  a quarter- 
pint,  or  rather  more,  of  savoury  brown-gravy,  or  melted  butter 
very  hot ; thicken  it  with  a little  browned  flour,  and  put  to  it 
a large  glass  of  claret  or  port  wine,  a large  teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne.  Simmer  it  a few 
minutes,  and  serve  it  very  hot — Obs.  For  the  wine  or  part  of  it 
may  be  substituted  mushroom  or  walnut  pickle  occasionally, 
and  a httle  chopped  green  sage  may  be  added.  Hard  yolks  of 
eggs  rubbed  smooth  make  a good  variety  of  the  above. 

293.  Sauce  Robert,  for  Pork  and  Mutton  Cutlets,  Geese,^c. — • 
rown  four  or  five  onions  very  finely  shred,  in  a small  saucepan, 
with  a good  piece  of  butter.  When  of  a fine  rich  brown,  mix 
m a table-spoonful  of  browned  flour,  one  of  mushroom-catsup, 
and  another  of  red  wine,  with  a half-pint  of  broth,  a salt-spoon- 
u 0 pepper,  and  one  of  salt,  and  a teaspoonful  of  made  mus- 
tard, with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  or  a dessert-spoonful  of  Chili 
vinegar.— This  sauce  is  named  after  the  inventor,  as  we  say, 
^tlets  Mamtenon,  or  Sandwiches.  It  is  a very  favourite  sauce, 
iarragon  vinegar  will  give  it  the  flavour  of  the  French  kitchen, 
wmch  to  some  gourmands  may  be  a recommendation  even  as 
an  accompaniment  to  plain  English  fare.  This  sauce  is  eaten 
with  rump  steaks,  whether  stewed  or  broiled.  Pour  it  hot  over 
ttiem,  and  garnish  with  scraped  horseradish,  or  fried  parsley. 

294.  A CHEAP  WHITE  SAUCE, /or  fricdsseed  Rabbits,  Fowls 
Veal,  Whitings,  ^c.  " 

a half’-pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  fowls,  veal,  or  trim- 
°V  been  boiled,  put  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  an 

man  ohced,  a few  white  peppercorns,  a httle  pounded  mace 
nd  nutmeg,  and  a small  bunch  of  lemon-thyme  basil  and 

havfnii-  Liver  Sauce  for  Fbnifc.— Parboil  the  hver 

lemon^vA  scored  it;  mince  it  very  fine.  Pare  a 

Srthe  TeLon'^’?^^^^^  ‘‘Ike  off  the  white  part,  anj 

about  aLrthpart^rthe  P>"ki"g  out  the  seeds.^  Mince 
dients  with  a httle  salt,  to  a halTpLf  of  ml?d\\mer  'T; 

them  heat  up,  but  not  boil,  lest  the  butter  oil Ohi  r • ’ 

parsley  sauce  is  a good  common  sauce  md  ic’rv,  , 

ing  the  parsley  and  hver  Td  after  tb-  ^ P“"koil- 

surring  them  in  melted  butter  ‘ ^ separately  imnced, 

a splSSrthtim^^^^^  glass  of  claret, 

a few  thin  slieToYietn^Jnd  . 
pepper,  two  blades  of  mace  pounded, 
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essence  sold  at  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Sauce  a la  Russc. 
Simmer  these  ingredients  for  a feiv  minutes,  and  then  strain 
them  to  the  gravy  which  comes  from  the  wild  fowl  in  roast- 
in".  Place  the  fowl  on  a dish  heated  hy  a lamp,  and  cut 
it  "up,  so  that  the  gravy  as  it  flows  out  may  simmer  with  the 
gj^yce. Obs.  The  above  amateur  preparation  is  very  much  ad- 

mired. The  gravy  of  wild  fowl  is  often  scanty ; but  butter,  or 
even  ineat-gravy,  would  hurt  the  wild  flavour.  Game-gravif 
may,  however,  be  made  hy  par-roasting,  and  then  stewing  a 
nartrld"e,  by  those  who  hesitate  at  no  expense  in  the  gratifaca- 
tion  of  the  palate.  This  essence  of  game,  French  artists  Procure 
hy  slowly  stewing  the  partridges  in  a vessel  closely  covered,  till 
they  yield  a strong  consomme. 

297.  VENISON-SAUCBS. 

Venison  may  have  a sweet,  a sharp,  or  a savoury  sauce. 
Sharp  Sauce. — A quarter-pound  of  the  best  loaf-sugar,  or  w ii 
caSf-su"ar,  dissolved  in  a half-pint  of  Champagne  vinegar,  and 
earefuUy  skimmed.--5ieeei  Sauce.  Melt  some  white  or  red 
currant-ielly  with  a glass  of  white  or  red  wine,  whichever  suits 
best  in  colour;  or  serve  lelly  pelted  in  a small  swee^^^^^ 

"lass  This  sauce  answers  well  for  hare,  fawn,  or  kid,  and  tor 

of  trravy  of  trimmings  of  venison,  or  shanks  of  mutton,  thus. 
Broil  the  meat  on  a quick  Are  till  it  is  browned,  then  stew  t 
slowly.  Skim,  strain,  and  serve  the  gravy  it  yields,  adding^ 
and  a teaspoonful  of  walnut-pickle.— 

see  page  91. -In  the  north  of  Europe  a sauce  of  the  whortle- 

rr-f Si  •" 

nreufeed  thin,  concrete  of  lemon  one  drechm,  and  •''« 

the  above  turtk  store-sauce,  and  a little  essence  of 

“"30^1  STOm-SAUCB,  tcjlarmr 

nr  roast  Meat. — Infuse  in  a half-pin  0 a^half-ounce  of 

same  quantity  of  mushroom  or  oyste  cayenne, 

Jamaica  pepper  in  flue  powder,  with 

half  an  ounce  of  scraped  liorseiadish,  a ‘I 

minced  eschalot.  Let  these  anchovy  may 

strain  and  bottle  them.  A spoonfu  This  is  a cheap 

be  added,  or  a little  bruised  mustard-seed.-06«.  1 ms  1 
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and  high-flavoured  relish,  and  will  be  found  useful  at  all  times 
for  seasoning  either  melted  butter  or  the  gravy  that  flows  from 
chops,  steaks,  &c. 

301.  Curru-Sauce. — This  sauce  is  plainly  made  by  mixing 
curry-powder  with  melted  butter.  It  is  more  generally  relish- 
ed if  mixed  in  white  onion-sauce ; or,  if  wanted  of  high  flavour, 
with  brown  onion  gravy-sauce.  When  liked  more  piquant. 
Chili  vinegar  may  be  added  to  the  sauce. — Ohs.  Imitations  of 
the  Indian  curry-powder  are  frequently  attempted,  and  succeed 
as  far  as  is  possible,  considering  that  some  of  the  seeds  and  spices 
are  used  green  in  compounding  the  genuine  powder,  and  that 
in  this  country  they  are  necessarily  all  dried.  French  cooks 
use  saffron  to  colour  curry-sauce,  boiling  the  saffron,  and  rub- 
bing it  through  a scarce.  Where  a bright  colour  is  desirable, 
a tincture  of  saffron  is  less  offensive  than  an  over-dose  of  tur- 
meric. Saffron  is  often  used  to  colour  cakes,  puddings,  &c. ; 
but  should  be  used  with  caution. 


302.  A Cheap  General  Sauce^p  Hashes  oj" Seef  and  IHut- 
^on.— Make  a gravy  from  the  broken  bones,  gristles,  and  other 
trimmings  laid  aside  when  you  cut  down  the  meat.  In  this 
boil  two  onions,  a faggot  of  parsley,  or  a little  of  the  seed,  a 
head  of  celery,  or  a little  seed,  a few  sprigs  of  herbs,  and  a tea- 
spoontul  ot  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns.  Strain  and  thicken 
this  gravy  with  browned  flour,  and  season  with  any  thing  con- 
venient and  economical  that  can  be  spared ; for  hash,  though  it 
anay  be  good  and  savoury,  is  understood  to  be  a frugal  dish. 
Pickle-Iiquor,  whether  of  onions,  mushrooms,  oysters,  or  wal- 
nuts, will  answer  very  well;  so  will  a little  catsup,  or  eschalot- 
vinegar;  or  a little  curry -powder  will  cheaply  give  that  favou- 
rite flavour  to  the  hash.  A few  chopped  pickled  walnuts,  nas- 
turtiums, or  gherkins,  are  employed  by  some  cooks,  though  we 
canno  recommend  hard  cut  pickles  in  any  made  dish.  They 
immediately  lose  their  flavour  when  mixed  with  the  sauce,  and 

sirabk  of  the  teeth,  which  is  far  from  de- 

sirable.—See  Hashes  and  Sauce  Hachee. 

Fowh  /or  Veal  roasted  or  minced,  or  for 

meat  1 Snstles,  and  white  trimmings  of  fhe 

eat,  and  stew  them  in  clear  weak  broth  or  water  a small  onimi 
and  a good  piece  of  thinly-sliced  lemon-peel,  salt,  a blade  of  mace’ 
or  a few  white  peppercorns.  Thicken  the  graW  with  flourn^ 
potato-starch  rolled  in  butter,  and  when  it  is  boiled  quite  smooth 
let  It  settle,  and  strain  it.  A good  squeeze  of  lemon  and  a little 
fresh  lemon-grate  is  the  only  additional  seasoning  we  could  r^ 
mmend,  a spoonful  of  good  cream  may  be  added  - and  for 
fowls,  a little  more  mace  and  less  acid  Tin's  imv  i’  i 
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clean  saucepan  till  it  comes  to  boil.  Mix  into  it  the  beat  yolks 
of  two  eggs  with  a drop  of  cold  cream,  and  some  fine-pounded 
sugar ; pour  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  saucepan  to  a 
basin  to  prevent  curdhng,  and  let  it  just  come  to  the  eve  of 
boilings  constantly  stirring  it.  Serve  the  sauce  in  a china  basin, 
and  grate  a little  nutmeg  on  the  top  of  it.  Butter  and  flour 
may  be  added  to  thicken  it. 

305.  Caudle-Sciuce  for  a Plum  or  Marrow  Pudding. — A 
glass  of  white  wine,  a half-glass  of  brandy  or  old  rum,  or  rum- 
shrub,  pounded  sugar  to  taste,  the  grate  of  a lemon,  and  a little 
cinnamon,  stirred  into  a little  thickened  melted  butter;  sprinkle 
a little  cinnamon  on  the  top. 

306.  Pudding-Sauce, — a Store-Sauce. — A pint  of  canary, 
sherry,  or  Madeira,  a quarter-pint  of  old  rum  (pine-apple  is 
best),  or  of  good  brandy ; a quarter-pint  of  Cura9oa,  a half- 
ounce of  good  lemon-peel,  the  same  quantity  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mace.  Infuse  this  for  ten  days,  shak- 
ing the  bottle  every  day.  Strain  it,  and  add  a half-pint  of  rich 
clarified  syrup.  Bottle  for  use.  This  may  be  mixed  with 
wine,  tream,  thin  syrup,  eau  sucre,  Sec.,  for  a sauce  to  many 
sorts  of  puddings  and  sweet  made-dishes. 

307.  Essence  op  Ham, — or  Ham-Sauce. — This  may  be 
bought  in  London  and  other  large  cities.  In  country  situations, 
a highly-flavoured  gravy,  which  makes  a great  improvement  to 
other  gravies  for  plain  purposes,  may  be  made  by  breaking  ham- 
bones  to  pieces,  and  cutting  down  all  the  good  pickings  left 
on  them.  Let  this  justcaie/t  over  a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  first  adding  butter  or  meat-gravy  (jelly-gravy  if  you  have 
it),  and  stirring  it  lest  the  meat  and  bones  burn.  When  the 
ham  has  been  treated  in  this  way  some  time,  add  broth,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  onion  and  peppercorns;  strain  it  for 
use. — Obs.  A few  receipts  for  Sauces  will  be  found  along  with 
the  receipts  for  the  dishes  they  are  to  accompany.  Gravy-sauce 
for  roast-meat,  pages  86-88.  Sauce  for  tripe  and  cow-heel, 
page  82.  Sauce  for  a pig,  page  89.  For  roast  venison,  page 
91.  Sauce  for  pork-chops,  page  108. — See  Drappit  Egg — 
National  Dishes. 


SAUCES  OF  SHELL-FISH,  AND  FISH-SAUCES. 

308.  Lobster-Sauce,  or  Crab-Sauce, Jbr  Turbot,  S^c. — For 
sauce  you  must  have  a hen  lobster,  fresh  (alive  if  possible),  and 
full  of  spawn.  When  boiled,  pound  the  spawn  and  coral  with  a 
bit  of  butter,  or  a very  little  oil.  In  nice  cookery  reject  the  coarse 
outer  spawn.  Rub  through  a sieve  into  a sufficient  quantity  of 
melted  butter,  and  mix  it  smooth ; season  with  cayenne.  Cut 
the  meat  of  the  tail.  See.,  into  small  dice,  and  put  these  to  the 
sauce,  which  may  be  heated  up,  but  not  boiled.  This  sauce  is 
rendered  more  piquant  by  anchovies,  cavicc,  c.itsup,  spices, 
walnut  or  lemon  pickles,  &c. ; but  for  fresh  fish  it  is  certainly 
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better  unraixed  with  overpowering  foreign  flavours.  Besides, 
these  additions  can  be  made  extempore  at  table.  A little  cream 
may  be  put  to  this  sauce,  but  it  must  be  first  boiled. 

309.  Crab-Sauce  is  made  nearly  as  above.  Pick  the  meat 
from  the  great  and  small  claws,  and  a^ittle  of  the  soft  inside 
when  not  watery  ; stir  this  into  melted  butter.* — Obs.  Lobsters 
for  sauce  may  be  preserved  potted,  and  the  live  spawn  may  be 
kept  in  brine,  or  in  an  ice-house. — Sauces  for  Lobsters,  page 
168.  A sprinkling  of  the  red  coral  rubbed  through  a sieve  makes 
a pretty  garnish  to  turbot,  halibut,  or  other  white  fish,  especially 
if  they  are  cracked  in  the  boiling. 

310 — Sauce  d V Aurore. — This  kind  of  lobster- sauce  is  made 
of  the  spawn  only.  Pound  the  spawn  with  butter;  rub  it 
through  a coarse  sieve,  and  thin  it  with  a little  clear  broth ; 
season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon-juice. — Obs.  This  is 
served  in  France  with  trout  or  soles. 

311.  Oyster-Sauce,  for  boiled  Turkey,  Fish,  S^c. — Open  the 
oysters  when  you  are  just  ready  to  make  the  sauce ; save  their 
liquor,  strain  it,  and  put  it  to  them,  and  give  them  a scald  in  it, 
and  a soft  boil.  Take  them  up  with  a spoon  with  holes,  and 
drain  on  a sieve  (this  is  proper  in  pickling  oysters).  Let  the 
liquor  settle  : pour  off  the  sediment  in  melted  butter;  add  cream 
enough  to  make  it  look  white  and  nice  ; and,  after  picking  and 
bearding  them  one  by  one,  retmm  them  into  a stewpan,  in 
which  there  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  half  a pint  of  very 
thick  melted  butter  to  two  dozen  of  oysters,  or  to  eighteen  large 
cut  ones.  Strain  the  liquor  over  them : — or,  letting  them  come 
to  bod,  set  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire  that  they  may  become 
tender ; for  quick  boiling  hardens  oysters.  When  ready,  stir 
m a little  cream.  A squeeze  of  lemon-juice  is  a simple  and 
tasteful  addition.  Some  cooks  add  mace,  nutmeg,  and  if  for 
fash,  anchovy,  &c.,  when  a piquant  sauce  is  wanted.' — Obs.  In 
oyster-sauce,  it  is  a frequent  and  good  practice,  both  from 
reasons  of  economy  and  palatic  motives,  to  serve  the  oysters  in 
one  sauce-tureen,  and  melted  butter  in  another.  The  quantities 

^ mixed  on  the  plate  of  each  guest,  and  the  oysters 

left  may  be  afterwards  grilled,  scalloped,  &c.  French  cooks  put 

°y®^6''-sauce,  and  very  little  butter.  Our 
Lnglish  oyster-sauce  is  much  superior. 

flcU  and  CocWc-iSaMce.— Shell  and  wash  the 

bod  them  in  very  thick  melted  butter  for  a 
minute.  A squeeze  of  lemon  and  a little  cayenne  is  the  only 
addition  we  can  recommend  for  shrimps,  though  various  pun- 
gent  flaimurs  are  often  added  to  this  simple,  agreeable  sauce. 

313.  Anchovy-Sauce.— hone  and  pound  some  anchovies  verv 
smo^r^uh  a bit  of  butter ; stir  tin's  into  thict  SeJ  Suiter! 
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in  tlie  proportion  of  three  anchovies  to  the  half-pint: — or  melt 
them  in  vinegar  or  wine. — Obs.  This  is  a sauce  which  ought  to 
be  piquant ; the  cook  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  make  whatever 
atldilions  she  pleases; — cayenne,  soy,  essence  of  anchovy,  lemon- 
pickle,  horseradish,  mustard,  eschalot,  nasturtiums,  vinegars, — 
in  short,  the  whole  circle  of  the  pungent  and  sharp  flavours  may 
be  pressed  in  the  service.  When  a compound  or  double-relish 
sauce  is  wanted,  we  would  recommend  brown  gravy-sauce  for 
the  basis,  instead  of  plain  melted  butter.  Ancliovy -sauce  may 
have  chopped  capers  added  to  it  and  cayenne,  and  will  then 
he  a good  fish-sauce  for  haddocks,  skate,  &c. 

314.  Liver- Sauce  for  Fish. — Boil  the  liver  by  itself;  take 
away  all  fibres  and  black  parts  that  attach  to  it,  and  pound  it  in 
a mortar.  Boil  it  up  in  thin  melted  butter  with  cayenne,  and 
sharpen  with  lemon-juice,  or  lemon  cut  in  dice.  If  a higher 
gotd  is  wanted,  add  soy,  essence  of  anchovy,  or  catsup,  instead 
of  lemon-juice,  or  in  addition  to  it. 

315.  A plain  Sauce  for  Fish. — Melt  some  butter  in  water  and 
vinegar ; add  the  liver  first  boiled  and  chopped,  and  thicken  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  flour.  Mustard,  a teaspoonful  of  catsup 
or  walnut -pickle,  is  a cheap  pungent  addition  to  the  above. 

316.  Mackerel  Roe  Sauce. — Boil  two  or  three.soft  roes ; take 
away  the  filaments  that  hang  about  them,  and  bruise  them  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Stir  this  into  a little  thin  parsley  and  but- 
ter, or  fennel  and  butter,  and  add  a little  vinegar  or  walnut- 
pickle,  with  pepper  and  salt. 

317.  Ad7niraks  Sauce — Chop  an  anchovy,  a dozen  capers, 
and  four  or  five  eschalots  or  rocamboles  ; simmer  these  in  melted 
butter  till  the  anchovy  dissolves  ; season  with  pepper  and  salt , 
.and  when  ready,  add  the  juice  ot  a lemon,  and  grated  nutmeg- 

318.  A Grill  Sauce. — Tliicken  some  good  brown-gravy  with 
butter  and  browned  flour  to  the  consistence  of  a thin  batter ; 
add  to  it  a spoonful  of  walnut-catsup,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a 
teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  a dozen  chopped  capers,  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  a bit  of  eschalot  finel} 
minced,  a few  grains  of  cayenne,  and  a teaspoonlul  of  grated 
rind  of  lemon.  Simmer  these  ingredients  for  a minute,  and 
pouring  a little  hot  over  the  grill,  serve  the  rest  in  a tureen. 
This  compound  piquant  sauce  will  suit  several  kmds  ot  white 
fish,  such  as  skate,  halibut,  &c.,  to  those  who  like  a highly- 
stimulating  relish.  It  is  appropriate  to  Devils  ot  all  orrftT.v. 

319.  Dutch  Fish- Sauce.— quantities  ot  water  and  vine- 

gar, boiled,  seasoned,  and  thickened  with  beat  yolk  o egg,  an 
sharpened  with  a good  squeeze  of  lemon  ; hoi  i 

the  egg  is  added,  or  it  will  curdle  ; but  cook  it  like  cus  ii  - _ 

320.  An  excellent  Store  English  Fish-Sauce-— A hal  -pint 
of  claret  or  red  poi-t,  a half-pint  of  mountain  or  Rhenish,  and 
another  of  walnut-catsup,  a large  glassful  of  walnut-pickle  the 
grate  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  a dozen  wcl.-flavoured  iiiel  o\ 
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anchovies  pounded  and  dissolved  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  three 
eschalots  chopped,  a good  relish  of  cayenne,  four  large  spoonfuls 
of  scraped^  horseradish,  a few  blades  of  mace,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful ot  mustard,  rubbed  down  with  the  anchovy-liquor,  of 
which  the  more  you  have  the  better.  Boil  this  composition 
slowly  for  a few  minutes,  mixing  in  the  ingredients  according 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour  and  their  solubility.  Bottle  it 
when  cold  in  small  bottles  ; cork  them  well,  and  dip  in  rosin. 
This  is  an  expensive  but  a very  rich  fish-sauce.  It  may  be 
made  of  water  in  which  herbs  may  be  previously  boiled,  and 
vinegar  may  be  substituted  for  wine.  It  will  keep  longer  if, 
instead  of  fresh  lemon-rind  and  juice,  citric  acid  and  dry  lemon- 
peel  are  used.  A teaspoonful  of  the  above  will  convert  two 
ounces  of  melted  butter  into  a well-flavoured  extemporaneous 
sauce ; or  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  butter  on  the  plate  like 
essence  of  anchovy,  soy,  &c. 

321.  The  Generars  Sauce,  a Store-Sauce  for  Fish  or  Meat. 
—Chop  SIX  eschalots,  a clove  of  garlic,  with  two  bay-leaves,  a 
lew  sprigs  of  lemon-thyme  and  leaves  of  basil,  with  a few  bits 
of  the  peel  of  a Seville  orange.  Bruise  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
ot  mace  and  cloves,  a halt-ounce  of  long  pepper,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  salt  a quarter-pint  of  vinegar,  and  a pint  of  Madeira, 
With  a half-glass  of  verjuice,  and  the  juke  of  two  lemons.  In- 
fuse these  ingredients  in  a stone  jar,  very  closely  stopped,  and 
let  It  stand  over  embers,  or  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  or  in  a baiu 
marie,  for  a night.  Pour  it  quietly  from  the  lees,  and  strain  it, 
and  bottle  as  other  essences.  This  is  a high  compound  relish, 

moderation  ivith  gravy  or  melted  butter. 

322.  Ur  Redgill’s  Sauce  Piquant,  for  Fish  or  cold  Meat— 
Pound  a large  spoonful  of  scraped  horseradish,  four  eschalots,  a 
clove  ot  garlic  a drachm  of  mustard,  and  one  of  celery-seed 
wuh  saltand  a high  relish  of  cayenne,  Jamaica  and  black  pepper! 
M hen  well  pounded,  mix  with  these  ingredients  a half-pint  of 
Xufiu'of a quarter-pint  of  eschalot,  and  tlm  same 

[’O'-^fadish-vinegar.  Let  these  infuse  in  a close- 

in  mallS,  loi  "«>  '>»«!<’ 

323.  Quin’s'  a Store-Suuce.—Tvfo  uiasses  of 

claret  and  t,™  of  walnut-pickle,  with  four  of  mushrooS^atsup ; 


delicately-Havoured  vinegar  as  a substitiilp  (hr  ^1  , 'avo  adojited  some 

ingredieiit-s-such  as  escfalot  m-  S.ot“vrne™f  orUon 
tiiictiire.  As  a mere  untravelled  practical  linirfici,™-,  horseradish, 
the  Old  School,  Quin,  no  doubt  ranks  lii.rl,  b"®h"’an,  and,  moreover,  of 
Still  he  is  completely  distanced  by  manv  moderns"! 
Tmpwledpofth'escicmce.  Amon/th^ 

^ introifuce  our  readers  to  Mr  Rogeiisov  A ‘ moderns  we  beg 
He,  a.  b.  ed,  ,va,  JSZC  S “ S" t 
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six  large  pounded  anchovies  with  their  pickle,  and  six  eschalots 
pounded  ; a half-glass  of  soy,  black  and  cayenne  pepper.  Let 
this  simmer  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  bones  of  the 
anchovies  dissolve.  Strain  it  off,  and  when  cold  bottle  for  use." 

324.  Jii ’KiTcnm^n's  Fish-Sauce  Superlative,  a Store-Sauce.  1 
—A  pint  of  claret,  a pint  of  mushroom-catsup,  and  half  a pint  I 
of  walnut-pickle ; four  ounces  of  pounded  anchovy,  an  ounce 
of  fresh  lemon-peel  pared  thin,  and  the  same  quantity  of  es- 
chalot and  scraped  horseradish  ; an  ounce  of  black  pepper  and 
allspice,  and  a drachm  of  cayenne,  or  three  of  curry-powder, 
with  a drachm  of  celery-seed.  Infuse  these,  in  a wide-mouthed 
bottle  closely  stopped,  for  a fortnight,  and  shake  the  mixture 
every  day  ; then  strain  and  bottle  it  for  use.  A large  spoonful 
of  this  stirred  into  a quarter-pint  of  thickened  melted  butter 
“ makes,’’  says  the  Doctor,  “ an  admirable  extemporaneous 


diments  of  palatic  science  are  the  most  tlioroughly  impressed  on  the  ducthe 
organs  of  youth.  His  father,  a gentleman  of  Gloucestershire,^  sent  him 
abroad  to  meike  the  grand  tour ; upon  which  journey,  says  our  mformant, 
young  Rogehson  attended  to  notliing  but  the  various  modes  of  cookery, 
and  methods  of  eating  and  drinking  luxuriously.  Before  his  return  his 
father  died,  and  he  entered  into  the  possession  of  a very  large  monied  for- 
tune, and  a small  landed  estate.  He  was  now  able  to  look  over  his  notes 
of  epicurism,  and  to  discover  where  the  most  exquisite  dishes  were  to  be 
had,  and  tlie  best  cooks  procured.  He  had  no  other  servants  in  his  house 
than  cooks : his  butler,  footman,  housekeeper,  coachman,  and  grooms,  were 
all  cooks.  He  had  three  Italian  cooks,  one  from  Florence,  another  from 
Sienna,  and  a tliird  from  Viterbo,  for  dressing  one  dish,  the  docce  piccunle 
of  Florence.  He  had  a messenger  constantly  on  the  road  between  Brit- 
tany and  London,  to  bring  him  the  eggs  of  a certain  sort  of  plover,  found 
near  St  Maloes.  He  has  eaten  a single  dinner  at  the  expense  of  fifty-eight 
pounds,  though  himself  only  sat  down  to  it,  and  there  were  but  two  dishes. 
He  counted  the  minutes  between  meals,  and  seemed  totally  absorbed  in 
the  idea,  or  in  tlie  action  of  eating ; yet  his  stomach  was  very  small, — it  w^ 
'the  exquisite  flavour  alone  tliat  he  sought.  In  nine  years  he  found  his 
table  dreadfully  abridged  by  the  ruin  of  Iiis  fortune,  and  himself  hastening 
to  poverty.  This  made  him  melancholy,  and  brought  on  disease.  W hen 
totally  ruined  (having  spent  near  £150,000),  a friend  gave  him  a guinea  to 
keep  him  from  starving  ; and  he  was  found  m a garret  soon  after  roasting 
un  ortolan  with  liis  own  hands.  We  regret  to  add,  tliat  a few  days  after- 
wards tliis  extraordinary  youth  shot  hiniself.  e hope  that  his  notes  are 
not  lost  to  tlie  «;or/c/.  -j  j 

• Gastronomers  will  feel  a natural  desire  to  know  what  was  consid^ 
the  “ best  universal  sauce  in  the  world”  in  tlie  boon  days  of  Charles  II., 
or  at  least  what  was  accounted  such  by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  it  by  Uie  Spanish  ambassador.  It  consisted  of  pars  ey, 
and  a dry  toast  pounded  in  a mortar  witli  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepp^.^  Ihe 
modern  English  would  no  more  relish  his  Royal  Highness  s ^ 
diments  than  in  religion.  A fashionable  or  Cabinet  dinner  of  the  s^e 
period  consisted  of  “ a dish  of  marrow -bones,  a leg  of  nmttoiq  a dish  of 
fowl  Uiree  pullets,  and  a dozen  larks,  all  in  a dish ; a gr^t *  *“*4,  ^ "eat  s 
tongue,  a dish  of  anchovies,  a dish  of  prawns,  and  At  the  same 

period,  a supper-disliy  when  the  King  supped  wiUi  his  mistress,  Eady 
Castlcmainc,  “was  a chine  of  beef  roasted.’ 
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sauce.”* — Obs.  This  will  be  found  even  more  expEnsive  than 
the  fish-sauce  of  Harvey  or  Burgess;  the  composition  of  which, 
so  far  as  such  high  mysteries  are  accessible  to  ordinary  mortals, 
is  not  materially  different  from  the  piquant  fish-sauces  for  which 
we  have  given  receipts  above,  save  that  more  anchovies,  cavice, 
and  probably  fewer  expensive  seasonings  and  less  wine,  are  em- 
jdoyed.  The  extensive  sales,  and  the  complete  apparatus  of 
these  sauce-chemists,  enable  them  to  sell  compound  essences 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  prepared  in  any  private  family. 

We  have  been  rather  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  fish-sauces,  in 
the  persuasion  that  fish,  from  its  insipidity  and  softness  of  tex- 
ture, requires  savoury  and  stimulating  accompaniments  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  food.t 


Receipts  for  these  are  for  the  convenience  of  the  cook  given 
along  with  the  dishes  for  which  they  are  employed.  See  pages 
78,  89,  94,  96,  &c. ; and  Fish-Forcemeat,  p.  163.  Also  French 
Cookery,  and  Crappit  Heads. 


325.  ANCHOVY-BUTTER,— /or  Auchovy  Toasts,  Deviled 


Bone,  wash,  and  pound  fresh  mellow  anchovies  in  a mortar 
and  pressing  into  small  potting-cans,  cover  them  with  clarified 

butter.  If  for  deviled  biscuit,  a little  cayenne  may  be  added 

bee  Aspic  and  Montpelier  Butter.  French  Cooheru. 


STUFFINGS  AND  FORCEMEATS. 


Biscuit,  ^C. 


I • Y , xiutue,  anu  Keep  ttie  now- 

<lerinadryplace.-OAs.  The  dried  mushrooms  may  be  kLpI 
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hung  up  in  paper-bags  without  pounding.  A teaspoonful  of 
powder  will  give  the  mushroom- flavour  to  a tureen  of  soup,  or 
to  sauce  for  poultry,  ragouts,  hashes,  &c.,  when  fresh  mushrooms 
cannot  be  obtained. 

328.  Horseradish-Powder. — In  the  beginning  of  winter  slice 
horseradish  and  dry  it  slowly  before  the  fire.  When  dry  rub  or 
pound,  and  bottle  the  powder. 

329.  Essence  of  Cayenne — Steep  half  an  ounce  of  good  cay- 
enne in  a half-pint  of  strong  spirits  for  a fortnight,  and  strain 
and  bottle  it  for  use. 

330.  Essence  of  Lemon  and  Seville  Orange  Peel. — Rub  lumps 
of  sugar  on  the  lemon  or  orange  till  the  lumps  are  saturated 
with  the  yellow  rind.  Scrape  off  what  is  saturated,  and  repeat 
the  process  till  all  the  rind  is  got  off.  Press  the  sugar  down 
close,  and  cover  it  up. — Ohs.  Essence  of  Seville  Orange  makes 
a fragrant  and  most  grateful  seasoning  to  custard,  rice,  or  batter 
puddings.  Quintessence  of  lemon  or  orange  peel  is  made  by 
mixing  one  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  of  these  fruits  with  a large 
glassful  of  rectified  spirits,  or  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  very  conve- 
nient when  fresh  lemons  are  not  to  be  obtained,  though  not  equal 
to  the  fresh  fruit  either  in  fragrance  or  flavour.  The  oil  must 
be  gradually  mixed.  Tincture  of  lemon-peel  may  be  very  eco- 
nomically made  when  lemon-juice  is  wanted,  by  paring  the  peel 
off  very  nicely,  and  steeping  it  in  brandy.  The  bottle  must  be 
very  closely  stopped,  as  the  flavour  of  lemon  is  exceedingly 
volatile.  Essence  of  Allspice  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as 
essence  of  lemon,  and  so  may  Essence  of  Cloves  and  Mace. 

331.  Essence  of  Ginger. — Infuse  three  ounces  of  well-bruised 
fresh  ginger,  and  an  ounce  of  lemon-peel  sliced  thin,  in  a pint 
and  a half  of  strong  rectified  spirits.  Let  it  be  closely  stopped, 
and  shaken  every  day.  This  preparation  is  cordial  and  grateful. 

332.  Tinctures  of  Cloves,  Nutmeg,  Allspice,  CinnaJiion,  S^c., 
may  be  all  prepared  by  infusing  a sufficient  quantity  of  the 
aromatics  in  strong  spirits.  They  may  be  converted  into  plain 
.useful  liqueurs  by  the  addition  of  fine  sugar ; but  they  must 
then  be  carefully  filtered. 

333.  Cayenne  Pepper,  to  make. — This  is  made  either  of  ripe 
chilies  or  capsicums.  If  chilies,  dry  them  before  the  fire  a 
whole  day,  turning  them  till  quite  dry.  Trim  away  the  stalks. 
Pound  the  pods  in  a mortar  till  they  become  a fine  powder, 
mixing  in  about  a sixth  of  their  weight  of  salt.  Bottle  the  pow- 
der, and  stop  the  vials  carefully.  If  capsicums  are  used,  dry 
them  in  the  oven,  first  mixing  them  with  dried  flour ; bc®^ 

to  a powder,  and  add  water,  yeast,  and  a little  salt,  with  which 
form  the  capsicums  into  paste  and  then  in  small  cakes.  Bake 
these  twice ; pound  and  sift  the  powder,  and  bottle  in  vials  as 

usual.  , 

33 1.  IMixed  Spices  and  Seasonings. — Cooks  or  Kitchen 
Pepper. — Dry,  and  pound  or  grind  to  a fine  powder,  an  ounce 
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of  ginger ; and  of  nutmeg,  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  cin- 
namon, half  an  ounce  each,  with  a dozen  of  cloves.  Bottle 
these  in  separate  vials  labelled  and  well  corked : mix  jn  proper 
proportions  with  common  salt  when  wanted. 

N.  B.  French  cooks  keep  their  seasonings  mixed,  and  even 
pound  or  mill  them  together,  not  from  convenience,  but  to  blend 
the  flavours  intimately:  much  may  be  said  for  this  practice. 

335.  Cook’s  Seasonings  Jor  White  Sauce,  Fricassees,  and 
Ragouts. — White  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  lemon-grate 
pounded  and  mixed.  Also  ginger  and  cayenne  in  proper  pro- 
portions. These  may  be  pounded  together. 

336.  Powder  of  fine  Herbs,  for  flavouring  Soups  and 
Sauces,  when  the  fresh  Herbs  cannot  he  obtained. — Dry,  in  sum- 
mer, parsley  two  ounces,  of  lemon-thyme,  winter  savory,  sweet 
marjoram,  and  basil,  each  an  ounce ; lemon-peel  dried,  an  ounce. 
Dry  slowly  and  thoroughly:  pound,  then  bottle.  The  powder 
should  be  sifted.  Celery-seeds  may  be  put  to  this  useful  relish. 
— See  No.  244. 


337.  Household  Vinegars. — Vinegar  is  an  article  per- 
petually wanted  for  various  purposes  in  almost  every  family  ; 
and,  compared  with  the  first  cost  of  the  materials,  it  is  a very 
expensive  one.  Though  we  are  not  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
labour  of  the  still-room  is  at  all  times  what  economists  would 
call  productive  labour,  we  tliink  that  vinegar  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses may  often  be  made  at  home.  It  is  easily  managed  on  a 
small  scale,  may  be  made  of  things  that  would  otherwise  be  lost, 
gives  little  trouble,  and  would  not  be  adulterated  with  oil  of 
vitriol.  But  the  pyroligneous  acid  is  now  sold  so  cheaply,  and 
ansiyers  so  well  for  ordinary  pickles,  that  vinegar-making  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a work  of  supererogation. 

338.  Sugar.  Finegar.~To  every  gallon  of  water  put  two 
pounds  of  coarse  raw  sugar.  Boil  and  skim  this.  Put  it  to 
cool  in  a tub,  and  when  sufficiently  cold,  add  to  it  a slice  of 
oread  soaked  in  fresh  yeast.  Barrel  it  in  a week,  and  set  it  in 
the  sun  in  summer,  or  by  the  fire  in  winter,  for  six  months, 
without  stopping  the  bung-hole;  but  cover  it  with  a plate  to 
Keep  out  insects. 

339.  C^der-Vinegar.~Vat  a pound  of  white  sugar  to  the 
gallon  of  cider,  and,  shaking  them  well  together,  let  them  fer- 

Sbe  thficsuTr  well-coloured  vinegar 


340.  Gooseberry-Vmegar.—To  every  quart  of  bruised  ripe 
white  or  green  gooseberries  put  three  quarts  of  spring-wate^r 
Stir  them  well  with  the  water,  and  let  them  steep  ioi  forty-eiol 
hours,  repeating  the  stirring.  Strain  through  a flannel  ban 
and  put  two  pounds  of  white  pounded  sugar  to  every  gallon 
of  liquor.  Put  It  in  to  a barrel  with  a toast  soaked  iii  yeast 
leaving  the  bung-hole  as  directed  above.  Keep  the  barrel  in  a 
pla„.  muc  cur, -ml,  o,-  iJan  eSm 
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vinegar  by  following  the  same  receipt.  Pick  the  currants  from 
the  stalks. 

341.  Vinegar  of  Wine-Lees. — Boil  the  wine-lees  quickly  for 
half  an  hour,  skimming  well.  Cask  the  lees  and  add  some  chervil. 
Stop  the  cask,  and  in  a month  it  will  be  fit  for  use  as  vinegar. 

342.  Verjuice. — Gather  some  ripe  crab-apples,  and  lay  them 
in  a heap  to  sweat ; then  throw  away  the  stalks  and  decayed 
i'ruit,  and  having  mashed  the  apples  express  the  juice.  (A 
cider  or  wine  press  will  be  useful  for  this  purpose).  Strain  it, 
and  in  a month  it  will  be  ready.  This  is  the  best  simple  sub- 
stitute for  lemon-juice  that  can  be  found ; it  answers  still  better 
in  place  of  sorrel.  The  French,  for  many  dishes,  prefer  ver- 
juice to  lemon.  It  is  even  used  by  great  economists  in  prepar- 
ing lemonade. — Ohs.  It  is  said  that  good  vinegar  may  be  made 
in  an  hour,  by  steeping  green  brambleberries  in  wine.  Sour 
wine  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  thus  made  at  double  the  ex- 
pense of  good  vinegar;  so  that  this  preparation  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it. 

343.  Alegar. — This  is  often  made  of  stale  beer,  but  is  best 
when  made  of  fresh  worts,  fermented  wdth  sour  yeast,  and  set 
in  the  sun  till  the  acetous  fermentation  takes  place. 

344.  Raisin-Vinegar. — After  making  raisin-wine  lay  the  re- 
fuse in  a heap  to  ferment.  Add  water  in  the  proportion  of  a 
gallon  to  the  pound  of  raisins  and  half-pound  of  sugar.  Put 
yeast  to  the  liquor  when  strained. — Ohs.  Vinegar  makes  much 
more  readily  if  put  into  a vinegar-cask.  A common  vinegar 
may  be  made  of  several  other  things,  but  the  best  sorts  of  vine- 
gar, double-distilled  champagne  and  red  wine  vinegar,  must  be 
bought.  Ash-leaf  vinegar,  or  crgstal  acid,  is  a very  clear  and 
beautiful  colourless  liquid,  but  it  is  reckoned  unwholesome.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  pyrohgneous  acid. 

345.  Flavodked  Vinegars. — These  are  a cheap  and  agree- 
able addition  to  sauces,  hashes,  and  ragouts,  and  have  the  con- 
venience of  heing  always  at  hand,  at  seasons  when  herbs  are 
cither  very  costly  or  not  to  be  procured.  They  may  be  coloured 
with  a few  grains  of  cochineal. 

346.  Chili- Vinegar,  called  Pepper-Vinegar. — Infuse  a hun- 
dred red  chilies,  fresh  gathered,  in  a quart  of  the  best  white- 
wine  vinegar  for  ten  days  or  more,  shaking  the  bottle  occasion- 
ally. A half-ounce  of  genuine  cayenne  will  answer  the  same 
jjurpose.  This  makes  an  excellent  and  cheap  addition  to  plain 
melted  butter  for  fish-sauce,  &c. 

347.  Eschalot-Vinegar.— Clean,  peel,  and  bruise  four  ounces 
of  eschalots  at  the  season  when  they  are  quite  ripe  without  hav- 
ing become  acrid.  Steep  them  in  a quart  of  the  best  \megar, 

and  strain,  filter,  and  bottle.  i i 

348.  Garlic-Vinegar. — The  same  as  above,  but  use  only  hall 

the  quantity  of  chopped  garlic.  , 

349.  Celery  or  Cress  Vinegar. — Pound  a lialf-ounce  of  celery- 
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i seed  or  cress-seed,  and  steep  it  for  ten  days  in  a quart  of  vine- 

Igar.  Strain  and  bottle. 

3o0.  Cucumber-Vinegar. — Pare  and  slice  ten  large  cucum- 
bers, and  steep  them  in  three  pints  of  the  best  vinegar  for  a few 
days.  Strain  and  bottle  it. — Obs.  Vinegar  of  nearly  the  same 

!1  flavour  may  be  more  cheaply  prepared  with  hurnet. 

351.  Tarragon-Vinegar. — Gather  the  leaves  of  tarragon  on  a 
dry  sunny  day ; pick  them  from  the  stalks,  and  filling  up  a 
narrow-necked  stone  jar,  pour  the  best  vinegar  over  them  till 
the  jar  is  full.  Let  them  infuse  for  ten  days,  then  strain  and 
I bottle  the  tincture. 

I 352.  Basil-Vinegar  is  made  precisely  as  the  above.  The 
Flench  add  cloves  and  lemon-rind ; we  admire  this  addition. 
353.  Horseradish-Vinegar.— VoMT  a quart  of  the  best  and 
I strongest  vinegar  boiling  hot  on  three  ounces  of  scraped  horse- 
I radish,  an  ounce  of  minced  eschalot,  two  drachms  of  black  pep- 
I per,  and  a drachm  of  cayenne.  Strain  it  in  four  days,  and  serve 
t It  in  a cruet  along  with  cold  roast  beef.  It  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent  economical  addition  to  the  gravy  of  chops,  steaks,  &c. — 
bee  No.  270.  ^ i } 


35L  Camp- Vinegar. —Si-x.  chopped  anchovies,  four  spoonfuls 
ot  walnut-catsup,  two  of  soy,  and  a clove  of  garlic  chopped  very 
fine,  and  two  drachms  of  cayenne.  Steep  these  for  a fortnight 

Sind  bottle  for  use. 

huttpr'nr  more  properly  a sauce  than  a vinegar,  as,  with 

supplies  the  place  of  a st^-sauce  for 

vinegar  T anchovy  should  be  omitted  when  the 

vinegar  is  to  be  stored. 

355.  Currp-Vinegar  may  be  made  by  steeping  curry-powder 
m the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  the  quaid,  in  the  bes^  vS 
gar,  and  straining  and  filtering  for  use. 

Se7r  in  £ ‘he  best  chLpagne 

ovefthe  frSit  wh^  ^ ^ttle  more  vinegar 

not  mind  ZreTi  7^  • Plentiful  and  cheap,  you  nfed 
sieve  but  doZ  1 1 ^ carefully ; strain  through  a 

garZd  msXrrv  y P>^‘  ‘he  vine- 

pound  of  goS  reLeTJura7V'\"r  aUow  a full 

t in  the  iuice  PWp^if  1 ^ dissolve 

earthen 

Se  f,L  “„egr;V.f77,I]f  f'"™ 

beverage  in  hot  weather.  Two  spoonfbls^m-^"i®^^  pleasam 
cj;»per  ht„a  taUo  bp 
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357.  iiEim-wiNES,  &c. 

Wine  may  be  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  roots  and 
herbs  in  the  same  manner  as  vinegar,  and  this  generous  fluid 
■extracts  even  more  of  the  flavour.  The  proportions  for  Escha- 
lot-wine.  Tarragon-wine,  Basil-wine,  ^c.,  are  the  same  as  when 
these  herbs  are  steeped  in  strong  vinegar.  Eschalot  wine  is 
that  most  used. 

358.  Eschalot-Wine. — To  four  ounces  of  eschalots  dried, 
chopped,  and  pounded,  or  merely  bruised,  put  a bottle  of  sherry. 
Infuse  for  a fortnight  and  strain  off.  If  for  beef  only,  horse- 
radish sliced  may  be  added,  or  rather  substituted  for  part  of  the 
eschalots. 

359.  MUSTARDS. 

Mustard  is  best  when  nearly  fresh  made.  It  is  prepared  in 
a variety  of  ways ; plain,  with  broth,  or  boiling  water  j mild, 
with  milk  or  cream,  or  with  the  addition  of  a little  sugar  j pun- 
gent, with  water,  in  which  garlic,  horseradish,  &c.,  is  boiled ; 
It  is  also  prepared  with  the  flavoured  vinegars,  with  cayenne, 
with  catsup,  and  even  with  spirits. 

360.  Good  Common  Mustard.—M\yi  by  degrees  the  best 
Durham  mustard  with  boiling  water  and  a little  salt,  rubbing  a 
long  time  till  it  be  perfectlysmooth.  The  less  made  at  a time  the 
better  ; but  it  will  keep  for  some  time  in  a small  jar  closely  stopt. 

361. ’  Mild  Mustard.— Miyi  as  above,  but  use  hot  milk  or 
cream  instead  of  water,  and  sugar  with  salt. 

362.  Imitation  of  Patent  Mustard — Scrape  a cupful  of 
horseradish,  and  chop  a half-clove  of  garlic.  Infuse  this  with 
salt  enough  to  make  the  water  rather  brackish  in  a quart  of 
boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  for  a night ; strain  and  mix  with 
it  the  best  mustard- flour,  leaving  the  mustard  rather  ^ thick. 
Cayenne  may  be  added.  Keep  it  close-slopped  in  small  jurs- 
N.  B.  For  mustard-pots  always  have  well-ground  close-fitting 
•stoppers. 

363.  catsups. 

Mushroom- Catsup  is  the  most  esteemed  of  this  class  of  pre- 
parations. Large  flap-mushrooms,  which  contain  a great  deal 
of  juice,  and  do  not  answer  for  pickling  or  stewing,  are  well 
jidapted  to  making  catsup.  Let  the  mushrooms  be  wholesome. 
:(See  page  185.) — Without  washing  them,  pick  off  whatever 
looks  dirty  or  corrupted,  and  breaking  in  pieces,  lay  tj'e'u  ni  an 
earthen  jar,  strewing  salt  about  them.  Throw  a folded  cloth 
over  the  jar,  and  set  it  by  the  fire,  or  in  a very  cool  oven.  Let 
it  remain  thus  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  then  strain 
off  the  liquor  into  a clean  saucepan.  To  every  quart  of  strained 
liquor  put  a half-ounce  of  black  peppercorns,  a quarter-ounce  ot 
allspice,  a half-ounce  of  fresh  sliced  two  or  three  blades 
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of  mace,  and  a few  doves.  Boil  the  liquor  on  a quick  fire  for 
fifteen  minutes ; or,  if  it  be  wished  very  strong,  and  to  keep  long, 
boil  the  catsup  till  it  is  nearly  reduced  a half,  adding  the  spices 
after  it  has  boiled  a full  half-hour.  Let  it  settle  on  the  lees,  and, 
pouring  it  carefully  oflT,  bottle  what  is  clear  by  itself;  and  bottle 
• the  sediment,  after  straining,  in  separate  bottles,  as  it  will  answer 
very  well  for  fish-and-sauce,  hare-soup,  game-soup,  &c.  Dip 
the  corks  of  the  bottles  in  bottle-rosin.  Cayenne  and  nutmeg 
may  be  added  to  the  other  spiceries  if  a very  delicate  relish  is 
wanted ; or  all  the  seasonings  may  be  withheld  save  the  black 
pepper  and  salt,  of  which  catsups,  to  make  them  keep  well,  re- 
quii-e  a good  deal.  The  longer  catsup  boils  the  better  it  will 
krep.  In  France,  glaze  is  put  to  mushroom-catsup,  and  the 
whole  is  boiled  till  it  be  nearly  a glaze  or  I'ob  ; in  this  state  it 
keeps  good  for  years.  Catsups,  Sauces,  i'c.,  ought  to  be  kept 
with  the  bottle  lyiug  on  the  side,  as  the  cork  is  best  preserved  in 
this  manner.  It  is  a general  fault  with  bought  catsups,  sauces, 
^c.,  that  the  bottles  are  not  quite  full.  A space  is  left,  w'hich, 
being  filled  with  air,  hastens  the  decay  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle.  These  things  ought  to  be  bottled  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, as  a bottle  once  opened  soon  spoils.  When  a bottle  of 
capers  or  pickles  is  opened,  it  should  be  filled  up  with  good 
Vinegar,  scalded  and  cooled.  Anchovies,  bay-leaves,  and  cay- 
enne  pepper,  are  all  sometimes  put  to  mushroom-catsup. 

364'.  Walnut- Catsup. — Gather  the  walnuts  green.  Prick 
t^hem  with  a bodkin,  and  throw  them  into  a vessel  with  a large 
ancltul  ot  salt  and  some  water,  which  will  greatly  assist  in 
drawing  out  their  liquor.  Mash  them  well  with  a potato-beetle 
or  rolling-pin,  and  repeat  this  every  day  for  four  days.  The 
rinds  will  now  be  soft.  Pour  scalding  water,  with  salt  in  it, 
ver  the  walnuts,  and  raise  the  vessel  on  edge  that  the  walnut- 
iiquor  may  flow  away  from  the  shells.  Take  it  up  as  it  gathers 

repeat  the  mashing ; or  pound  the 
will  ? f mortar,  and  pour  some  alegar  over  them,  which 
nnt  Hn  ^ juice.  To  every  quart  of  the  wal- 

when  boded  and  skimmed,  put  an  ounce  of  bruised 

^ cloves'^tC"'^^  Jamaica  and  black  pepper,  a quarter-ounce 
in  a rW  I nutmegs.  Boil  this  liquor 

bottlf  HiP  f three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  cold, 
S bo  tie  O/’  ^ proportions  of  the  spices  into 

t .PC  ® ‘^tink  this  a bad  method  as 

these  flavours  may  render  it  unsuitable  for  some  dishes  and  thov 
ran  be  added  extempore  when  rcquired.-See  Fielded  Walnutl, 

363.  Lemon-Catsup  or  P/c/r/e.— Choose  six  lartre  fresh  Ip 
mons ; pare  them  thinly  ; rub  them  well  with  pleiUy  of  salt  till 
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ami  six  bruised  cloves  of  garlic,  for  a week ; then  dry  them  iui 
tlie  oven  till  quite  crisp ; boil  them  in  three  bottles  of  vinegar 
with  a half-ounce  of  cayenne.  Add  a cupful  of  the  best  mus- 
tard-seed.— See  No.  381. 

366.  Tomata-Catsup. — Make  this  exactly  as  the  sauce,  page 
204  j but  boil  it  for  an  hour,  then  strain  and  bottle.  A small 
glassful  will  flavour  any  sauce,  or,  with  melted  butter,  make  an 
extempore  toraata-sauce. 

367.  Cucumber- Catsup. — Take  large  old  cucumbers  and  pare 
them  j cut  them  in  slices  and  break  them  to  a mash,  which  must 
be  sprinkled  with  salt  and  covered  with  a cloth.  Keep  in  all 
the  seeds.  Next  day,  set  the  vessel  aslant  to  drain  OS' the  juice, 
and  do  this  till  no  more  can  be  obtained.  Strain  the  juice,  and 
boil  it  up  with  a seasoning  of  white  pepper,  sliced  ginger,  black 
pepper,  sliced  eschalot,  and  a little  horseradish.  When  cold, 
pick  out  the  eschalot  and  horseradish,  and  bottle  the  catsup, 
which  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  flavouring  sauces  for  boded 
fowls,  dishes  of  veal,  rabbits,  or  the  more  insipid  meats. 

368.  Oyster,  Cockle,  and  Muscle  Catsup. — W^ash  in  their 
own  liquor,  and  pound  in  a mortar,  fat  newly-opened  native 
oysters.  To  every  pint  of  the  pounded  oysters  and  their  strained 
liquor,  add  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  boil  this  up  and  skim  it; 
then  to  every  quart  of  this  catsup  add  a teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper,  a salt-spoonful  of  pounded  mace,  some  cayenne,  with 
salt  to  taste.  Let  it  boil  up  to  blend  the  spices,  and  then  rub 
the  catsup  through  a sieve  into  a clean  vessel.  When  cold, 
bottle  it,  and  stop  the  bottles  with  corks  dipped  in  bottle-rosin. 
-^Cockle- Catsup  is  made  as  above ; but  as  this  has  less  flavour 
naturally,  and  is  seldom  used  but  for  fish,  a few  pounded  an- 
chovies may  be  added  to  it. 

369.  Browning,  or  Sugar-Catsup — Pound,  very  finely,  six 

ounces  of  the  best  refined  sugar  (Hamburgh  or  exportation 
loaves),  and  put  the  powder  into  a small  and  very  clean  frying- 
pan,  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter.  As  it  dissolves 
mix  well  with  a spatula  or  wooden  spoon,  and  withdraw  tlie  pan 
from  the  fire  when  the  fluid  begins  to  boil  violently ; keep  it 
thus  till  it  has  acquired  the  rich  dark-hrown  colour  wanted.  It 
may  either  be  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  catsup,  &c.,  or 
not,  and  is  perhaps  as  generally  useful  plain.  When  cold,  skim 
the  browning,  and  bottle  it  in  vials  for  use. — Obs.  It  is  very 
difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  to  prepare  browning  free  of  an 
cmpyreumatic  flavour,  which  is  necessarily  communicated  to  the 
dish  that  is  coloured  with  it.  Where  sauces  can  be  coloured 
with  the  catsup,  browned  flour,  and  wine,  which  may  be  era-  I 
ployed  in  making  the  dish,  it  is  better  to  avoid  made  ' 

and  soup  may  generally  be  made  of  a sufficiently  rich  colour  by  ' 
previously  browning  the  meat  and  onions,  and  by  using  toasted  i 
bread  ; for  there  is  scarcely  any  brown-soup  into  which  one  or  i 
other  of  these  things  does  not  enter.  Many  cooks  boil  onion-  ' 
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skins,  which  contain  a yellow  dye,  to  colour  their  soups  ; and  it 
is  a common,  but  slovenly  practice,  where  browning  is  wanted 
in  a hurry,  to  melt  a knob  of  sugar  between  the  hot  bowls  of 
tongs,  and  drop  it  into  a little  soup  to  colour  tbe  rest.  Tbis,  on 
an  emergency,  may  be  useful,  but  the  necessity  ought  to  be 
avoided.^  The  refuse  of  mushroom  or  walnut  catsup  boiled  in 
brine,  with  a bit  of  Spanish  juice,  onion-skins,  and  burnt  toasts 
makes  a well-coloured  but  very  coarse  browning. 


370.  PICKLES. 

These  are  an  important  class  of  culinary  preparations,  and  one 
about  which  the  cook  and  notable  housewife  make  no  little  bustle, 
and  feel  no  small  pride.  Pickles  are  chiefly  intended  for  a re- 
lishing accompaniment  to  many  sorts  of  made-dishes  and  sauces, 
though  a few  of  them  are  merely  ornamental  as  garnishings. 

The  only  general  rules  that  can  be  given  for  the  proper  and 
safe  preparation  of  pickles  are,  to  have  sound  vegetables,  not 
oyer  ripe,  and  gathered  on  a dry  day.  Let  the  things  to  be 
pickled  be  carefully  trimmed  and  wiped,  washing  only  such 
things  as  are  to  be  steeped  or  parboiled  previous  to  pickling.  It 
is  miserable  economy  to  employ  bad  vinegar  for  pickling,  or  bad 

sugai  for  preserving,  or  to  use  either  in  stinted  quantities, as 

both  the  syrup  in  which  fruits  are  preserved,  and  the  vinegar 
used  for  pickles,  are  afterwards  very  serviceable  to  the  cook. 
Pickle-liquor  can  be  at  all  times  conveniently  disposed  of  in 
seasoning  gravies  or  sauces,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  cold  meat  • 
—the  pickle  of  cucumbers,  walnuts,  mushrooms,  and  onions  is 
especially  useful.  The  vinegar  used  for  pickles,  if  not  boiled, 
ought  to  be  made  scalding  hot,  as  raw  vinegar  is  apt  to  become 
ropy  and  thick;  but  remember  that  no  fermented  liquid  can  be 
boiled  without  great  loss  of  strength.  The  spiceries  used  in 
pickling  are  so  well  bestowed  that  we  give  no  rule  for  the  quan- 
tity,  except  that  it  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  na- 
tural flavour  of  the  article  pickled;  for  pickles,  like  every  thing 
else,  should  be  what  their  name  imports,— either  onion  or  c«- 
cwTufter,  &c.,  and  not  a hodge-podge  of  conflicting  flavours. 
I'lckies  are  most  safely  prepared  in  stoneware  vessels ; but  they 
must,  at  all  events,  be  kept  in  small  glass  or  stone  jars  well 
corks  or  lungs  must  be  wrapped  round  with 
bladder  or  leather,  with  an  upper  covering  of  the  same,  if 
they  are  to  be  long  kept ; or,  when  well  corked,  let  them  be 
dipped  in  bottle-rosin.  The  corks  or  bungs  may  be  left  rather 
loose  for  two  days,  and  the  jars  filled  up  to  the  neck  with  Saif 
ed  vinegar  before  being  finally  closed,  as  a great  deal  of  the  li 
quor  will  be  absorbed  at  first  by  the  pickles.  When  the  pickles 

boul'^ ^ ‘>"‘1  fresh  spiie  tnd 

Dottle  and  cork  it  for  future  use,  either  as  a 1 1 

nasturtiums  and  gherkins,  where  a fine  colour  is  no  objecf‘\’o 

have  green  pickles  of  a bright  green,  and  yet  safe,  is  no  easy  mat- 
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ter;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe,  that  there  is  now  at  the  most 
refined  tables  a wholesome  distrust  of  pickles  of  too  brilliant  a 
green.  It  is,  however,  very  possible  to  preserve  the  colour  to- 
lerably good,  and  yet  prepare  the  pickles  safely,  by  keeping  them 
for  a length  of  time,  first  in  brine,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
steams  of  vinegar.  Potato-plums,  elder-flowers  in  the  bud,  and 
several  other  things,  are  pickled  besides  the  vegetables  in  com- 
mon use ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  other  vegetable 
productions  might  answer  equally  well  if  spiced  and  steeped  in 
vinegar.  ’We  do  not  admire  them. 

371.  To  pickle  Cucumbers. — Lay  fifty  firm,  young,  and  very 
small-sized  cucumbers,  not  too  ripe  or  seedy,  on  fiat  dishes, 
having  first  rubbed  them  with  salt.  Keep  them  covered  and 
look  at  them  and  turn  them  occasionally  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  then  having  carefully  drained  them,  put  them  in  a jai  in 
■which  vine-leaves  or  cabbage-leaves  are  laid,  and,  pouring 
two  quarts  of  scalding  vinegar  over  them,  cover  them  with 
more  leaves,  and  keep  them  covered  by  the  fire.  Next  day 
pour  oft'  the  vinegar,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  hot  over  the  cu- 
cumbers, again  covering  them  with  fresh  leaves  above  and  be- 
low. A little  pounded  alum  will  improve  the  colour  ; but  it  it 
be  not  good  enough,  scald  them  once  more  by  placing  the  jar 
in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth.  When  the  colour 
is  tolerably  good-for  it  will  never  be  very  brilhant-boil  up 
the  vinegar  once  more  with  a half-ounce  of  white  pepper,  the 
same  of  sliced  ginger,  two  drachms  of  cloves,  and  a bruised 
nutmeg.  Boil  the  spices  for  a few  minutes  with  the  vmepr, 
and  when  cold,  bottle  them  according  to  the  general  direcnons 
in  the  preceding  page.— Ois.  A French  cook  would  add  a sea- 
soning of  tarragon,  fennel,  .and  garlic. 

372.  French  beans,  gherkins,  Indian  cress,  samphire,  and 
other  green  pickles  are  all  to  be  managed  as  m the  above  receipt 

for  cucumbers.  ^ 

373.  Cucumbers  and  Onions  pickled. — Pare  and  slice  cucum- 
bers, picking  out  the  seeds ; and  peel  and  slice  large  onions  in 
thick  slices.  Sprinkle  salt  over  them,  and  dram  tor  a night 
then  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  and  pour  scalding  ' 

them.  Close  the  jar,  and  set  it  by  the  fire,  bcald  them  by 
placim-  the  iar  over  a hot  hearth,  and  repeat  this  till  they  be- 
CcValoiraUe colour ; the.  boil «l>  the  viucsot  mth  si„cc- 

ries  as  in  No.  371.  ^ 

371.  To  pickle  Walnuts  Grecn.-Gather  the  walnuts  before 
they  are  nearly  ripe,  and  while  the  shells  are  tender  Lay 
them  in  a strong  pickle  of  salt  and  water  for  nine  i “ 

the  brine  twicein  that  time.  Keep  a board  floating  over  he^n 
for  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  they  will  / , 

them,  and  run  a bodkin  or  large  pin  into  each  . . 

places.  Lay  plenty  of  vine-leaves  or  cdbbage-lca\  es  m the  bot- 
iom  of  a pan.  Placl  the  walnuts  on  these,  and  cover  them  witn 
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nioro  leaves ; fill  the  vessel  with  water,  and  give  them  a scald  ; 
let  them  stand  to  cool,  and  repeat  this  several  times,  pouringoff 
the  blackened  water,  and  supplying  its  place  with  scalding 
water.  ^\''hen  the  husks  become  soft,  scrape  them  off  with  a 
knife  as  quickly  as  possible;  and,  rubbing  the  walnuts  smooth 
with  flannel,  throw  them  into  a vessel  of  hot  water.  Boil  for 
three  minutes  a quart  of  the  best  vinegar  for  every  fifty  walnuts, 
with  white  pepper,  salt,  ginger,  cloves,  and  cayenne.  Dry  the 
walnuts  well  in  a cloth,  and  pour  the  vinegar  over  them.  JFaL 
nuts  are  pickled  black  in  an  easier  manner,  by  merely  steeping 
for  twelve  days  in  strong  brine,  reneived  every  three  days,  rub- 
bing them  smooth  and  dry,  and  pouring  boiling  vinegar  over 
f them,  with  a seasoning  of  pepper,  horseradish,  garlic,  and 
f mustard-seed. 

} 375.  To  pickle  Mushrooms — Choose  smalt  white  button- 

i mushrooms,  and  rub  them  with  flannel  or  a sponge  dipped  in  a 
I little  salt.  Put  them  into  a stone  jar,  with  some  mace,  ginger, 

< pepper,  and  salt,  and  let  them  stew  in  their  own  juices  over  a 
I slow  fire,  shaking  them  well,  but  not  breaking  them.  Let  them 
( remain  over  the  fire  till  they  are  almost  dry,  but  take  care  they 
i do  not  burn.  When  the  liquor  is  all  re-imbibed  by  the  mush- 
: rooms,  put  in  as  much  hot  vinegar  as  will  cover  them,  and  let 
I them  just  come  to  boil.  When  cold,  bottle  them  in  jars,  and 
after  a week  fill  up  the  jars  with  vinegar,  scalded  and  then  cool- 
! fid,  and  pour  a little  oil  into  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  which  will 
I aid  in  excluding  the  air.  Cork  the  bottles,  wrapping  bladder 
or  leather  round  the  corks,  and  dip  in  bottle-rosin  the  corks  of 
what  is  to  be  long  kept. 

37  6.  To  pickle  Onions. — Choose  small  sound  silver-onions,  as 
equal  in  size  as  may  be.  Top  and  tail  them,  but  do  not  pare 
the  tops  very  close,  as  the  air  will  soften  and  spoil  the  onions. 

I Scald  them  with  brine.  Repeat  this  on  the  second  day,  and 
when  cold,  peel  the  onions  as  quickly  as  possible,  throwing  them 
I into  vinegar  as  they  are  done,  to  prevent  their  blackening.  Boil 
vinegar  enough  to  cover  them,  with  sliced  ginger,  black  and 
white  pepper,  and  mace ; when  cooled  a little,  pour  it  over  the 
onions.  Cork  them  well,  as  directed  for  other  pickles,  and 
dip  in  bottle-rosin. — Ohs.  Some  cooks  peel  and  scald  the  onions, 
a few  at  a time,  take  them  up  as  soon  as  they  look  transparent^ 
and  dry  them  in  the  folds  of  a cloth,  covering  them  carefully 
to  exclude  the  air.  Others  scald  in  brine,  and  then  parboil  in 
milk  and  water.  Pickled  onions  of  the  shops  look  beautifully 
white,  but  have  little  gout.*  ^ 

377.  lied  Cabbage — A firm  deep-purple-coloured  middle 
sized  cabbage  is  best  for  pickling.  Strip  off  the  outer  leaves. 


; In  tlie  youtlifnl  (lays  of  Mistress  Dods  onions  were  pickled  in  their 
•skins,  tops,  and  tails,  ancl  on ly  peeled  when  to  he  served  at  tabic.  The 
flavour  was  then  very  little  dillcrent  irom  that  of  a raw  onion. 
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cut  out  the  stalk ; and,  dividing  the  cabbage,  cut  it  down  into 
slices  of  the  breadth  of  narrow  straws.  Sprinkle  salt  over  these, 
and  let  them  lie  for  two  days ; then  drain  very  dry,  and  pour 
over  the  sliced  cabbage  a pickle  of  boiling  vinegar,  seasoned 
with  black  and  Jamaica  peppers  and  ginger.  Cover  the  jar  to 
keep  in  the  hot  steams,  and  when  cold,  close  it  up. — Obs.  A 
few  mild  onions  sliced  are  thought  an  improvement  to  this  pickle. 
The  onion  takes  the  beautiful  tinge  of  the  cabbage,  thus  repaying 

“ The  grace  it  borrows  with  the  strengtli  it  lends  !” 

378.  Beet-Root. — Wash  the  beet-roots,  but  take  care  not  to 
break  the  skin  or  the  fibres  which  hang  about  them,  else  the  co- 
lour will  fly.  Boil  them  softly  for  an  hour  or  more  if  they  are  large, 
or  bake  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  cold  enough  to  be  handled, 
peel  them,  and,  cutting  them  into  slices,  put  the  slices  into  ajar, 
and  have  ready  to  pour  over  them  cold  vinegar,  in  which  black 
and  Jamaica  pepper,  ginger,  cloves,  and  a little  cayenne  have 
been  previously  boiled. — Obs.  A few  slices  of  beet-root  make  a 
melty  fill-up  dish  for  any  odd  corner  on  a table,  and  a very  ele- 
o-ant  garnish,  particularly  if  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  eme- 
rald green  of  pickled  sairlphire.  The  slices,  when  to  be  used, 
may  be  cut  in  the  form  of  leaves,  flowers,  or  nicked  round  the 
edges ; a few  small  silver-onions,  and  turnips  scooped  out  to  the 
size  of  marbles,  will  take  the  rich  red  tinge  of  this  pickle,  form 
an  ornamental  variety  with  the  beet-root,  and  cost  nothing. 
Cochineal  will  improve  the  colour. 

379.  Ikdian  Pickle,  or  Piccalilli. — This  is  a general  hodge- 
podge pickle  of  all  the  common  g-reen  and  white  pickles  to  which 
the  curry  fiavour  and  tawny  curry  tinge  is  given.  Prepare  the 
pickle-liquor  thus : — To  every  two  quarts  of  the  best  vinegar 
put  an  ounce  and  a half  of  white  ginger  scraped  and  shced,  the 
same  of  long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  peeled  eschalots,  one  of 
peeled  garlic,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  turmeric, 
a little  cayenne,  and  some  flour  of  mustard.  Let  this  infuse  in 
a close  jar  set  in  a warm  place  for  a week;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  have  ready  a white  cabbage  sliced,  cauhflowers  cut  in 
neat  branches,  wliite  turnip-radishes,  young  French  beans,  sliced 
cucumbers,  button-onions,  and  codling-apples,  a larp  carrot 
cut  in  round  slices,  nicked  round  the  edges,  capsicums,  bell-pep- 
per, &c.  Sprinkle  all  these  things  with  plenty  of  salt,  mixing 
it  well  with  them  in  a large  earthen  vessel,  or  pouring  scalding 
brine  over  them.  Let  them  lie  for  four  days,  turning  t em 
over,  and  then  take  them  up,  wash  them  in  vinegar,  and  dry 
them  carefully  with  a cloth,  and  afterwards  lay  them  on 
before  the  fire,  turning  them  over  till  thoroughly  dried,  xsext 
day  place  them  either  in  a large  stone  jar,  or  in  smaller  jars  and 
pour  the  cooled  pickle  over  them.  The  jars  must  be  well  stop- 
ped._OZ-^.  This  pickle  keeps  a long  time,  and  for  the  first  two 
years  will  even  improve  by  the  keeping.  The  vegetables  o no 
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all  come  in  together,  but  they  may  he  prepared  as  for  pickling, 
and  added  to  the  general  pickle  as  they  come  into  season.  This 
pickle  looks  more  attractive  if  the  French  beans,  small  whole 
cucumbers,  or  melons,  are  greened  before  they  are  put  to  it,  as 
directed  in  other  receipts.  When  the  melons  or  cucumbers  are 
greened,  cut  a slit  in  the  side,  and  scrape  out  the  seeds.  Shoots 
of  green  elder  are  also  put  to  this  pickle,  in  imitation  of  the 
Bamboo  of  the  genuine  Mango  pickle.  Instead  of  being  laid 
in  salt,  the  vegetables  may  be  parboiled  in  very  strong  brine,  by 
which  means  the  pickle  will  be  soon  ready,  but  the  colour  and 
crispness  will  be  injured,  though,  on  the  whole,  both  for  ease  of 
1 preparation  and  safety  in  eating,  we  think  parboiling  the  pre- 
P ferable  method.  This  pickle  is  so  cheaply  bought,  whether 
c common  or  nicely  prepared,  that  few  families  now  make  it. 
i 380.  To  preserve  Barberries. — Tie  the  clusters  to  bits  of 
» sticks,  and  boil  them  in  syrup. 

; 381.  To  piekle  Bitter  Oranges  and  Lemonsfor  Wild  Fowl. — 

j Rub  the  fruit  well  with  salt.  Cover  them  with  vinegar,  with  a 
^ handful  of  coriander- seeds,  and  some  mace.  Boil  up  the  vine- 
!-  gar  once  or  twice,  and  when  cool  pour  it  again  over  the  oranges 
■ or  lemons. — See  No.  365. 

I 382.  To  piekle  Cauliflower  or  Brocoli.' — Take  firm  well-co- 
I loured  vegetables,  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  cut  away  the 
- bark  of  the  stems,  and  all  the  green  leaves.  Scald  them  for 
four  minutes  in  a pan  of  boiling  brine,  and  then  drain  and  dry 
them  thoroughly.  When  dry,  pull  them  into  properly-sized 
branches,  cutting  the  stalks  smoothly,  and  pack  them  up  in  the 
j jars  with  the  same  pickle-hquor  as  directed  for  onions  or  beet- 
I roots. 

{ 383.  Nasturtiums,  to  make  either  a pickle  or  for  imitation 

^caper-sauce,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner;  also  the 
J seed-pods  of  the  radish,  which  make  another  substitute  for 
^capers. 

f 384..  To  hasten  the  Preparation  of  Piekles. — Parboil  in  brine 
f the  vegetables  you  wish  to  pickle.  Drain  and  dry  them,  and 
then  proceed  as  before  directed  with  the  respective  kinds.  The 
ij  colour  will  not  be  quite  so  good,  but  the  vegetables,  besides  be- 
I ■ ing  less  crude,  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a few  days. 
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PART  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  I * 

MADE-DISHES. 


When  art  and  nature  join,  the  effect  will  be 
Some  nice  raqout,  or  charming' fricassee. 

King  s Coohenj. 

But  prudent  men  will  sometimes  save  their  cash 

By  interlinear  days  of’ frugal  hash. 

Crabbe’s  Tales. 

What  is  technically  called  a made-dish,  presupposes  either  a 
more  elaborate  mode  of  cookery  than  plain  frying,  broiling,  or 
o-oasting  j or  else  some  combination  of  those  elementary  pro- 
cesses,— as,  for  example,  half-roasting  and  finishing  in  the  stew- 
pan,  which  is  a very  common  way  of  dressing  a ragout.  All 
dishes  commonly  called  French  dishes  are  of  the  class  made- 
dishes,  such  a.%  fricassees  and  ragouts,  meat  braised,  larded,  &c., 
and  so  are  hashes,  curries,  and  generally  all  viands  that  are  re- 
dressed or  re-made. 

To  dress  a made-dish  properly  requires  rather  judgment  and 
contrivance  than  great  manual  dexterity.  It  is  in  fact  more 
difficult  to  broil  a chop  properly  than  to  dress  a ragout,  provid- 
ed the  cook  knows  how  to  proportion  seasonings,  and  to  blend 
flavours  with  taste  and  judgment.  Stewdng  is  the  common  form 
of  dressing  made-dishes,  and  is  besides  that  mode  of  cookery 
which  is  best  adapted  to  dry,  fibrous,  harsh  meats,  and  to  dry 
salted  fish.  Its  perfection  consists  in  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  the  process  is  conducted,  and  the  closeness  of  the  vessel 


♦ To  understand  this  Chapter  properly  the  young  cook  should  first  study 
the  directions  for  braising,  for  cooking  m a pocle  or  a Wane  ,•  also  the 
mixing  of  peppers  and  otlier  seasonings,  and  to  make  and  use  all  sorts  ot 
garnishes,  iis  sippets,  fried  parsley,  casserole  edmngs,  crustades,  ' 
borders,  farce-balls,  egg-balls,  grilled  toasts  ot  all  kinds,  also 
vol-au-vent,  in  timbal/es,  glazing,  glazing  onions  and  celery 
paste-borders,  dishing  in  various  forms,  and  many  pnwr  nia  ^ - 
.should  understand  the  qualities  and  uses  of  tlie  didktvnt  ca  s j . 

flavoured  wines  and  vinegars;  and  what  flavours  are  best  a ap 

several  meats,  as  horseradish  with  dishes  of  beef,  lemon 
veal,  &c.  These  things  may  all  be  studied  under  the  rcspec  iv  i s, 
pointed  out  in  the  Inde.x._gee  also  Chap.  French  Cookery, isnA  the  Glos- 
sary  of  Culinary  Terms. 
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in  which  the  meat  is  contained.  The  lid  of  a stewpan  or  di- 
gester, after  the  gravy  has  been  skimmed,  ought  to  be  as  seldom 
removed  as  possible;  but  the  stewpan  may  be  frequently  shak- 
en, to  prevent  the  meat  from  adhering  either  to  the  bottom  or  to 
the  sides.*  Stewing  is  recommended  by  Dr  Cullen  as  the  best 
mode  of  cookery  for  retaining  all  the  native  succulence  of  the 
meat,  thus  obtaining  from  it  the  greatest  quantity  of  nourish- 
rnent;  and  likewise  as  promotive  of  digestion, — the  last  asser- 
tion, thou<^  of  even  this  great  authority,  may  be  questioned. 

Alade-dislies  are  valued  by  tlie  gourmand  for  their  seasonings 
and  piquancy.  They  are  equally  esteemed  by  the  economist, 
trom  the  circumstance  that  a much  less  quantity  of  material 
than  would  suffice  for  a boil  or  roast,  will  make  a handsome  and 
highly-flavoured  dish;  while,  by  the  various  modes  of  re-dress- 
mg,  every  thing  cold  is,  in  a new-made  dish,  turned  to  good 
account.  The  most  common  fault  of  made-dishes  is,  that  they 
are  overdone.  While  a large  dinner  is  proceeding,  the  stew- 
pans  are  neglected,  because  their  contents  sustain  less  apparen 
injury  than  is  instantly  visible  on  roasts,  broils,  or  fries;  an 
also  because  cooks  either  do  not  know,  or  forget,  that  meat  stew- 
juices  is  exposed  to  a more  intense  heat  than 
in  boihng  or  open  roasting  before  the  fire. 

The  general  rules  we  would  give  for  dressing  made-dishes 
are,  that  they  be  not  over-hastily  done,  but  rather  removed  from 
the  nre  or  hot-plate,  as  a very  few  minutes  at  any  time  will 
hmsh  them  complete  y,— that  the  sauce  be  smooth  and  properly 
hickened,  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  meat,— and  that  the  pieces  of 
meat  of  which  they  are  composed,  be  nicely  trimmed,  cut  per- 
& 'T- a fine-edged  knife,  and  never  left^lumsily 
Zft  , iT-  1®  Pecpharly  to  be  attended  to  in  re-dressing  cold 
iTh  ‘ponies  to  table  mangled  and  lacerated  as 

Lv  bpi?r"  ^^^‘'tes,  sweetbreads,  &c., 

S S TrLch 

vourv'anrhiS'  "■!>>  ■>*  implies  something  sa- 

avoided  it  ^ though  over-seasoning  is  to  be 

finn  insinid  mad, e-dishes  should  rather  be  piquant 

fireUnd  pourin  a Sle  broth  made^VeS^'h:^^^^^^^^  ff 

Whe^be  use^l,  heat  th^glaze  in  a water!f,Xind  b-usli  ove 

* It  would  be  a groat  improvement  if  the  litl«  oC  nil  * . * 

fi  c to  be  pnt  over  as  well  as  under  the  meat  mini  1.?“"® 
lihc  ranges.  unless  ^vherc  tJiere  are  scieu-- 

[k 
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the  tongue  or  meat,  and  repeat  this,  if  necessary.  An  econo- 
mical cook  will  seldom  need  to  make  glaze.  She  will  save  it. 
Glazing  is  in  fact  portable  soup ; it  must  be  cleared  with  ^gs 
and  may  be  flavoured  in  any  way  to  suit  the  dish  it  is  to  glaze. 

MADE-DISHES  OF  BEEP. 

386.  To  ragout  or  braise  a Rump  of  Beef. — Except  for 
some  particular  purpose,  a rump  to  be  stewed  should  not  be 
very  large,  nor  above  ten  inches  in  thickness,  unless  it  be  salted 
a little.  Cut  out  the  bone  neatly,  and  break  it ; and  with  that 
and  what  trimmings  may  be  made  in  smoothing  the  meat,  make 
a little  gravy,  which  season  with  onions,  a carrot,  and  turnip, 
and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Season  the  rump  highly  with 
cooks’  pepper  and  a little  cayenne,  and  skewer  and  tie  it  firmly 
up  with  tape.  Lay  skewers  or  willow-twigs  in  the  bottom  of  a 
nice  clean  stewpot  that  will  just  hold  the  meat,  and  place  the 
rump  upon  them,  straining  over  it  the  gravy  drawn  from  the 
bones.  When  it  has  simmered  for  an  hour  or  more,  turn  it 
over,  and  put  to  it  three  carrots  sliced,  two  turnips  scooped  to 
the  size  of  marbles ; and  in  another  half-hour  onions  sliced,  and 
a glass  of  eschalot-vinegar,  or  plain  vinegar,  with  a couple  of 
minced  eschalots,  and  more  pepper  if  required.  Keep  the  hd 
dose  the  whole  time ; and  before  dishing,  put  in  a large  spoon- 
ful of  catsup,  and  another  of  made  mustard,  with  rouw,  or  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour,  to  thicken  the  gravy.  The  rump  may  be 
dressed  more  highly  by  filling  up  the  hole  whence  the  bone  is 
taken  with  a relishing  forcemeat,  egging  and  browning  it  before 
stewing,  and  putting  some  wine  to  the  sauce,  which  may  also 
be  enriched  with  sweetbreads  or  kernels,  parboiled  and  cut  into 
bits.  It  may  be  glazed,  and  the  braise  may  be  prepared  with 
bacon. — Obs.  A rump  salted  for  four  days  in  summer,  or  a 
week  in  cold  weather,  washed  and  stewed  plainly,  is  an  econo- 
mical as  well  as  an  excellent  dish,  whether  for  company  or  for 
family  use.  It  may  be  divided  diagonally,  so  as  to  skewer  up 
neatly,  and  stewed  in  weak  broth  with  roots,  as  above.  Skim 
the  fat  carefully  off,  and  serve  the  soup,  which  will  be  very 
rich,  on  toasted  sippets,  and  serve  the  meat  by  itself  either  gar- 
nished with  cut  pickles,  or  sliced  carrot,  or  with  onions  pre- 
pared for  garnishing.  (See  page  202.)-A  rump  is  sometimes 
half-roasted,  and  finished  in  the  stewpot  in  tveak  broth,  wiUi 
some  mild  ale,  wine,  vinegar,  catsup,  a faggot  of  sw^t  herbs, 
and  onions,  mixed  spices,  pickled  mushrooms,  &.c.—Ubs.  ine 
above  is  an  expensive  dish,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
beyond  a plainer-dressed  rump,  stewed  carefully  in  tie  s 
intefided  to  make  soups  and  sauces  for  the  same  dinner. 

387.  TO  STEW  OB,  HAGOUT  A BRISKET  OF  BEEF. 

Take  four  or  five  pounds  of  a brisket,  with  the  firm  fot  ■ 
wash  and  rub  it  with  salt  and  vinegar  before  dressing  it.  Pu 
it  into  a small  stewpan  that  will  just  hold  it,  uith  water  or 
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broth,  and,  when  well  skimmed,  let  it  stew  very  slowly  for  an 
hour,  and  then  put  to  it  cut  carrots,  turnips,  and  small  whole 
onions.  When  it  has  stewed  slowly  till  tender,  draw  out  the 
bones,  thicken  the  gravy  with  butter  rolled  in  flour  and  a little 
cat^p,  with  plenty  of  mixed  spices.  Serve  the  meat  by  itself, 
wit  a garnishing  of  sprigs  of  cauliflower,  and  a sauce  made  of 
thickened  pvy,  with  more  catsup,  and  a httle  made  mustard. 
— A haricot  of  beef  may  be  made  of  the  above,  by  divid- 
ing the  meat  into  about  a dozen  neat  pieces,  browning  them, 
1-  in  a sliced  head  of  celery  and  forcemeat  balls,  in 

addition  to  the  ingredients  ordered  above. 

388.  Another  Way.— The  French  “ Bceuf  Garni  de  Choux" 
an  excellent  Dish. — Tie  up  and  boil  firm  white  cabbage  cut 
in  quarters.  Finish  them  in  any  good  braise,  or  broth  sea- 
soned with  roots.  Moisten  them  with  a little  top-fat.  Then 
dram  the  cabbage,  press  out  the  fat,  untie  and  serve  them  neatly 
round  the  meat. 

389.  TO  STEW  A SHIN  OF  BEEF,  Or  BouUli  Ordinaire. 

sawed  across  in  three  different  places. 

as  much  Jr 

nuM^?  h % this  is  skimmed, 

Tde  ^ertinn?i7i  "“t’  ^bur  onions,  and 

, ®f  black  and  Jamaica  peppercorns  in  a ra"  - 

cover  the  pot  very  close,  and  let  the  meat  stew  slowly  for  thr°ee 

fuS  Ihh"  “■>  afterwards  cu^ 

a saure  small  onions  roasted  and  peeled.  Make 

a sauce  for  the  Bomlh,  by  thickening  and  seasoning  a pint  of 

a little  made  rausfard?  The 
oJons^  with  the 


390.  BEEF  OR  veal  A LA  MODE. 

Jk^LttteS  tk'T’’’ 

of  the  riimn  .nmri  u from  six  to  ten  pounds 

dredge  it  wShfloun'^Lal^pl'^^^^  salt,  and 

stewpan,  and  on  them  In  i bottom  of  a well-tinned 

place^he  mea?on  ®hces  of  good  bacon; 

and  a small  quantity  of  viiTc^^  ^ hacon  above, 

Bible  ove?  emS  S™  “ P»*- 

a high  seasoning  of  cloves,  black  and  jlm!? 

few  bay-leaves  and  muslirooms  if  in  sJ!  “ Pepper,  with  a 

and  a few  button-onions  roasted  1 Pt  or  a httle  catsup, 

till  the  meat  fe  tender  Pick  out  dm  h “f 

™eat  in  a deep  dish  witlfthe^gj/vy 

will  have  thickened  to  the  consistence  ^ 

g<«d  dressed  in  ,h,  same  manner?  S,e  grS,‘  ^rH^ 
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the  breast  is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose ; and  lemon-grate 
may  be  added  to  the  seasonings,  but  no  catsup.  A la  mode  will 
ever  be  a good  way  of  dressing  beef,  for  luxurious,  healthy  sto- 
machs. It  should  now  be  called  d V antique. — Ohs.  The  Calotte 
de  Bceufd  la  Gelle  of  the  French  kitchen,  called  also  Baeufa  la 
Royale,  differs  very  little  from  beef  d la  mode.,  save  that  it  is 
tied  up,  and,  when  half  baked  or  braised,  is  boned.  It  is  glazed, 
served  with  its  own  gravy,  and  garnished  with  pickles  or  pars- 
ley, and  in  high  style,  with  different  coloured  meat-jellies,  cut 
in  figures.  Many  cooks  lard  the  meat. 


391.  DB  uunteb’s  receipt  for  a stewed  brisket. 

Brisket  of  Beef  stewed  savoury.-^Toke  eight  pounds  of  the 
brisket,  and  stew  it  till  quite  tender,  in  as  much  water  as  will 
just  cover  the  meat.  When  sufficiently  tender,  take  out  the 
bones,  and  carefully  skim  oflP  the  fat.  Take  a pint  of  the  liquor, 
put  to  it  the  third  of  a pint  of  red  port  wine,  a little  walnut  or 
mushroom  catsup,  and  some  salt.  Tie  up  in  a bit  of  muslin 
some  whole  white  pepper  and  mace,  and  stew  these  together  tor 
a short  time.  Have  ready  some  carrots  and  turnips  boiled  ten- 
der, and  cut  into  the  form  of  dice ; strew  them  hot  upon  the 
beef,  putting  a few  into  the  dish.  Truffles  and  morells  may  be 

added.  r.  , a i 

392.  To  collar  Beef. — Choose  the  thin  part  of  the  tlank,  or 

what  lin  Scotland  is  called  the  nine-holes  or  runner.  Let  the 
meat  be  young,  tender,  and  well  grained,  but  not  very  fat,  as  it 
is  to  be  eaten  cold.  Rub  it  with  salt,  and  a very  little  saltpetre ; 
and  when  it  has  drained  anight,  rub  it  thoroughly  well  with  a 
mixture  of  sugar,  salt,  pounded  pepper,  and  allspice.  Let  it  he 
a week  in  the  salting-tray,  turning  it,  and  basting  daily  with 
liie  pickle  that  will  gather.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  it  may  lie 
ten  days ; then  bone  it,  and  cut  away  all  the  gristly  parts,  and 
the  coarse  inner  skin.  Dry  it,  and  strew  oyer  the  inside  chop- 
ped herbs  and  cooks’  pepper;  that  done,  roll  it  up  as  tightly  as 
possible,  bind  it  with  broad  fillets  of  strong  cloth,  and  that  with 
kpe;  press  it  under  a heavy  weight,  and  then  undo  the  ban- 
dages and  re-fasten  them,  as  the  meat  will  have  shrunk,  and 
■ make  the  ends  very  fast.  It  will  require  from  three  to  five 
liours’  slow  but  constant  boiling.  When  done,  press  it  again 
while  still  bound ; and  when  cold,  undo  the  bandages.  H 
be  served  hot,  with  savoys  or  carrot,  but  it  is  most  valued  for 
slicing  down  cold.— 06s.  A large  fore-quarter  of  mutton,  with 
the  shoulder-blade  cut  off,  will  collar,  and  so  will 
neither  of  these  eat  nearly  so  well  as  collared  bee  . 
pressed  flat  to  slice  for  sandwiches  or  to  eat  “bl,  exacUy  m ttie 
above  manner,  but  then  it  is  not  bound  up ; it  ea  s as  w , i 
is  prepared  with  much  less  trouble. 

393.  To  roast  collared  Ribs  of  5ee/i— Take  out  the  bones 
when  the  meal  is  hung  till  tender,  season  it  highly  wit  sp 
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and  herbs,  and  rolling  tightly  up,  roast  or  bake  it,  or  dress  it  as 
Hunter  s beef.  Obs.  This  is  an  excellent  and  economical  dish, 
as  a soup,  much  better  than  what  can  be  made  from  dripping  or 
roast-meat  bones,  can  at  once  be  made  from  the  trimmings  and 
the  bones  cut  out.  A neck  or  back-ribs  of  mutton  boned,  sea- 
soned, and  sprinkled  with  dried  parsley  and  ^ge,  will  roast  as 
above,  and  the  bones  and  scrag  make  rice-soup  or  barley-broth ; 
but  we  would  rather  recommend  this  to  the  economist  than  to 
the  fastidious  eater ; for  although  two  good  dishes  are  by  this 
means  presented  at  table,  this  particular  piece  of  meat  eats  bet- 
ter dressed  as  chops,  pie,  bouilli,  or  curry,  than  as  a roast  when 
the  ?'oti  can  be  dispensed  with. 

394.  Brisket  of  Beef  a la  Flamande — Take  from  eight  to  ten 

pounds  of  the  gristly  nice  part  of  the  brisket ; trim  and  season 
It.  Tut  It  to  stew  in  a nice  stewpan  with  the  trimmings,  and 
a slice  or  two  of  bacon  under  and  over  it.  Put  to  it  carrots  and 
turnips  cut  into  the  shapes  of  cocks’  combs,  pigeons’  eggs,  &c. 
and  also  some  cabbage  previously  dressed  in  top-fat  or  good 
broth.  Arrange  the  vegetables  with  a few  glazed  onions  round 
the  meat,  and  thicken  a pint  of  the  broth  for  sauce See  Ger- 

man Onion  Beef,  National  Dishes. 

395.  To  dress  Ox-Palates.—QAewa  and  boil  them  till  the  upper 

skin  will  easily  pull  off;  and  either  cut  them  into  long  slices  and 
square  bits,  or  merely  divide  them.  Stew  them  very  slowly  in 
good  gravy  thickened  with  butter  kneaded  in  brown  flour,  and 
season  them  with  cayenne,  minced  eschalot,  or  onion,  and  a 
large  spoonful  of  catsup,  or  the  pickle  of  walnuts,  mushrooms, 
Th;J?  'vhich  is  very  good  for  plain  purposes.-Ofo! 

of  dressing  palates  ; but 
winP  expensively  prepared,  by  adding  forcemeat, 

Kw  truffles  and  morells  to  the  sauce;  or 

by  dressing  them  as  a fricassee  in  white  sauce.  Palates  are  of- 

SokervTb  ' cucumbers  or  with  sauce  tournee.  In  fine 
rooIvZ  ^ ^ f or  casserole.—{fee  French 
ette  eUhpr  C ^ yo‘‘y_stntable  to  the  dejeuner  a lafourch- 

39rtf  1 • eaten  cold- 

cucuLfrXf  r Cucumbers.— slice  three  large 

rurn  Steaks  1:^1  half-pmt  of  gravy.  Beat  and  season  some 
rump-steaks  and  fry  them.  Dish  them  in  a very  hot  dish  and 
pour  the  above  cucumber-sauce  over  them.— This  is  auood 
d,ah  for  v.„e.y,  wi.l,  „r,  lit.lo  o.„on,e.-Soo  foS,"  " 

397.  7o  stew  a Tongue.— Trim  off  the  coarse  part  of  the  root 
but  leave  on  some  of  the  soft  fat.  Rub  the  toifgue  with  salt 
sugar  and  pounded  allspice,  and  let  it  lie  in  this  for  aSdat: 
otew  it  in  a small  close  sauceDan  for  an  Imm*  i i • • 

strain  the  liquor,  put  some  fresh  broth  to  it  if  necessary  a faggot 

1 ^ head  or;oi7ng  &v 

Sliced.  When  the  tongue  has  stewed  in  this  very  slowly  for 
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nearly  another  hour_,  take  out  the  herbs  and  hay-leaves,  and  sea- 
son the  gravy  -with  cayenne,  pounded  cloves,  mixed  spices,  and 
a little  -walnut-pickle.  Serve  the  tongue  in  a soup-dish,  with 
the  sauce  about  it,  and  a few  dressed  mushrooms  (when  in  sea- 
son), or  small  onions  previously  roasted  and  peeled.  This  is  an 
excellent  and  not  an  expensive  dish ; and  if  any  gravy  be  left, 
nothing  can  he  better  adapted  for  a sauce  to  ragouts,  &c.  The 
tongue  may  be  cut  open  the  long  way,  but  not  quite  divided, 
and  so  spread  out  on  the  dish.— Ois-  This  differs  little  from  the 
French  lavgue  de  Icevf  a la  braise,sa\e  that  the  French  dish  is 
enriched  by  the  trimmings  of  game,  poultry,  or  veal,  put  in  the 
braise,  and  has  a little  wine  put  to  the  sauce.  Pickled  tongues 
are  frequently  glazed,  after  (of  course)  being  boiled  and  skin- 
ned. They  are  served  on  mashed  turnips  or  spinage.  Scarlet 
tongues,  cold,  may  he  sliced,  and  have  the  slices  glazed. 

398.  To  dress  Kidneys,  or  Scotch  Kidney-Collops.^Cut  a 
fresh  kidney  in  slices  of  the  size  of  very  small  steaks,  or  into 
mouthfuls.  Soak  the  slices  in  water,  and  dry  them  well.  Dust 
them  with  flour,  and  brown  them  in  the  stewpan  with  fresh 
butter.  When  the  collops  are  browned,  pour  some  hot  water 
into  the  pan,  a minced  eschalot,  or  the  white  of  four  young 
onions  minced,  with  salt,  pepper,  shred  parsley,  and  a spoonful 
of  plain  or  eschalot  vinegar,  or  of  onion-pickle  liquor.  Cover  the 
stewpan  close,  and  let  the  collops  simmer  slowly  till  done.  If 
flavoured  vinegar  is  not  used,  a spoonful  of  mushroom-catsup 
put  in  before  the  collops  are  dished  will  be  a great  improve- 
ment. Thicken  the  gravy.  Garnish  this  dish  like  liver  with 
fried  parsley .“^0^65.  Some  good  cooks  season  this  dish  with  an 
anchovy  and  lemon-pickle  ; others  add  made  mustard. 

399.  Beef  Kidneys,  for  the  dejeuner  a la  fourchette. — Mince 
the  kidneys,  and  season  highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne. 
Fry  the  mince,  and  moisten  it  with  gravy  and  champagne, 
and  serve  in  a hot  dish.  Catsup,  or  lemon  or  walnut  pickle, 
may  be  used  in  place  of  wine.  The  slices  may  be  first  marin- 
aded in  vinegar  and  herbs — See  French  Cookery,  Bogons  de 

^7oO.”Vo  dress  Oa-Tails.^Pet  the  butcher  divide  them  at 
the  ioints.  Scald  themf;  dry  and  brown  them  in  the  stewpan, 
adding  hot  water  or  weak  broth,  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
browned  flour.  Stew  them  slowly  till  tender,  and  season  with 
salt,  mixed  peppers,  minced  parsley,  and  either  a spoonful  ot 
catsup  or  eschalot-vinegar,  or  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard. 
Many  will  think  cayenne  an  improvement.— See  Ko.  96. 

401.  Hotch-Potch  of  Ox-Tails,  or  Bumps  a la  mode,  a 
French  DiVi.— Have  the  tails  jointed,  and  blanch  them  as  for 
soup.  Cover  a stewpan  with  trinmiings  of  meat  or  poultry, 
and  put  in  the  tails,  with  plenty  of  onions,  two  carrots,  a fag- 
cot  of  herbs,  a bay-leaf,  three  cloves,  and  a bit  of  garlic.  Moist- 
en this  with  two  ladlefuls  of  broth,  cover  it  with  slices  of  bacon. 
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then  paper,  then  the  lid,  and  over  all  a few  cinders.  Let  it  sim- 
mer for  four  hours,  till  the  meat  part  from  the  bones  with  a 
spoon.  Serve  with  a ragout  of  roots  stewed  (after  boiling)  in 
the  sauce  of  the  tails  or  in  melted  butter.  Two  tails  will  be  re- 
quired for  a good  dish. — Obs.  Ox-tail  dressed  as  above  is  very 
good  served  with  a sauce,  i.  e.  purSe,  of  the  pulp  of  pease,  or 
with  sauce  hacMe. 

402.  Beef-Olives.‘-C\it  slices  from  the  rump  half  an  inch 
thick,  six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad.  Flatten  them, 
dip  them  in  egg,  and  then  in  a seasoning  made  of  pulverized  or 
hnely-shred  herbs,  bread-crumbs,  mixed  spices,  and  salt.  If 
the  meat  be  lean,  a little  shred  suet  may  be  flattened  into  each 
piece  of  meat.  Roll  them  neatly  up,  and  fasten  them  with  pack- 
thread;—a little  forcemeat  may  be  put  in  each.  The  olives 
may  either  be  roasted  on  a lark-spit,  and  served  with  a drawn 

ot'  browned  and  stewed  over  embers  in  a broth  made  of 
the  skins  and  trimmings.  Thicken  the  sauce,  and  season  it  with 
catsup  and  a little  walnut-pickle,  and,  dishing  the  olives  neatly 
skim  It,  and  pour  it  hot  over  them.  ’ 

403.  Olives  au  Roi — A favourite  small  dish. — Mash  two 
pounds  of  boiled  potatoes  ; add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  two 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  one  spoonful  of  flour ; season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper ; take  six  long  slices  of  beef  beat  out  very  thin  • strew 
over  them  a spoonful  of  chopped  onion,  the  same  of  parsley,  and 
ot  mushrooms  ; spread  the  potato-paste  on  the  olives,  and  roll 
up;  fry  or  bake  half  an  hour;  glaze  them,  and  put  some  plain 
brown-sauce  under  them  Six  will  make  a good-sized,  nice 
aish.— 065.  Veal  may  be  done  the  same  way.  Olives  may  be 
Dakea  in  a potato-border. 

404.  Ree}  Marrow- Bones.— Have  them  neatly  sawed  by  the 
butcher.  Fill  up  the  opening  with  a piece  of  dough  or  paste 
and  tie  a floured  cloth  over  that.  Boil  Ihem,  placeTuprigSin 
the  soup-pot  (keeping  them  covered)  for  Lrly  two  ho^ 

^ ^ napkin,  accompanied  with  dry  toasts. 

frpo  t England  a heart  is  cut  up,  soaked  to 

IS  stuffed  with  forcemeat  as  a roasted  hare,  covered  with  paper 

Teef  heaSs'orr^^H’  served  with  venison-sauce.  In  Scodand 
eet-heart  is  often  dressed  as  minced  collops,  with  a proportion  of 
beef  or,  which  we  consider  the  best  way  of  dressing  it  SZ? 
pared  as  a cheap  stew-soup  thus.— Clean  and  cut  the  lieLtTn 
larp  pieces  lengthwise.  Put  these  into  a stewpot  with  cold 
vater  and  salt,  and  carefully  skim  away  the  blood,  which  will 
be  thrown  up  m large  quantities.  Take  up  the  parboiled  pieS 
and  carve  them  into  mouthfuls;  return  them  into  the  siained 
liquor  with  plenty  of  shred  onion,  a shred  head  or  twn  nf 
celery  pepper,  and  allspice,  and  a dozen  peeled  potatoes  This 
>8  a highly  nourishing,  well-flavoured,  Ld  economS  stew 
»up,  a,  the  half  of  a good  fa,  bullock’.’hoart  S bo  siaSi 
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to  make  it. — For  Roast  Beef,  see  page  86 ; for  Steaks,  Collops, 
(Jc.,  pages  105,  107,  111,  112;  Tripe,  page  115. 

406.  Beef-Skirts. — These  make  a nice  small  dish  dressed  as 
palates.  The  French  braise  and  farce  them  with  mushrooms 
or  oysters : they  may  be  served  with  a ragout  of  cucumber,  or 
over  spinage  or  fried  toasts. 

407.  Beef-Liver  may  be  used  when  sound,  and  is  constantly 
used  on  the  Continent  either  in  a stew-soup  with  carrot  and 
onion,  or  slowly  cooked  in  butter  or  with  bacon,  as  calf’s  liver : 
or  as  directed  for  lamb's  liver  in  the  Scotch  mode,  page  114. 

408.  Beef-Udder  may  be  boiled,  sliced,  and  served  with  to- 
mata  or  onion  sauce  : udder  is  also  salted  for  two  days,  tacked  to 
a tongue,  and  they  are  boiled  together.  Salted  udder  is  also  eaten 
cold  with  oil  and  vinegar.  It  should  be  very  slowly  simmered.. 

409.  To  make  Hunter  s Beef. — Take  the  bone  from  a round, 
and  salt  it,  as  directed  for  a^urap  of  beef,  using  grated  nutmeg, 
half  an  ounce,  and  the  saCme  weight  of  cloves.  W]ien  to  be 
dressed,  wash  with  a sponge,  bind  it  tightly  up,  and  put  it  into 
a tin  or  earthenware  pan  that  will  just  hold  it,  with  a pint  of 
melted  butter  or  gravy,  and  a little  butter  on  the  top  ; cover  the 
pan  with  several  folds  of  brown  paper,  or  a coarse  crust.  Bake 

for  four  hours  or  more Ohs.  The  hole  whence  the  bone  is 

taken  may  be  stuffed  with  sweet  herbs  or  udder.  The  gravy 
in  the  pan  after  the  beef  is  baked  will  be  almost  equal  to  ham- 
sauce  for  strength  and  flavour ; and  is  very  useful  for  flavour- 
ing soups  and  sauces.  Herbs,  coriander-seeds,  juniper,  and 
garlic,  are  all  used  for  this  pickled  dish  by  the  French.  The 
round  is  braised  with  roots,  hacon,  and  wine.  The  dish  is 
glazed  and  garnished  with  pickles  and  jelly ; and  thus  decoratetl, 
when  cold,  even  after  being  previously  served  hot,  makes  a 
handsome  dormant  dish  at  a gretit  entertainment  where  there  is 
a long  table  to  cover. 

410 Boeufde  Chasse,  anotherform  of  Hunter's  Beef. — Bone 

a piece  of  the  flank  of  fifteen  pounds.  Take  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, two  and  a half  of  brown  sugar,  two  bruised  nutmegs,  a 
half-ounce  of  cloves,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  ot  allspice,  will; 
two  large  handfuls  of  salt  well  dried.  Pound  and  miK  these 
well,  and  rub  them  well  into  the  beef.  Keep  it  two  weeks  m 
this  pickle,  tirrning  and  rubbing  it  daily.  Bind  it  up,  skewer, 
and  bake  it  for  four  hours  in  a slow  oven. 

411.  Dutch  or  Hamburgh  Beef— l\nh  a rump  of  beef  with 
brown  sugar,  and  let  it  lie  three  days,  turning  it  often  ; then 
wipe  it,  and  salt  it  with  four  ounces  bay-salt,  four  ounces  com- 
mon salt,  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  well  beaten  and  mixed. 
Let  it  lie  in  this  for  a fortnight,  and  then  roll  it  tight  in  a cloth, 
and  press  it  under  a weight.  Smoke  the  meat  in  tie  co  i. 
hung  in  a chimney  where  wood  is  burned ; boil  it  piecemeal  as 
it  is  wanted ; when  boiled,  press  it  till  cold,  and  it  will  grate  or 
pull  like  the  real  Dutch  beef. 
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412.  Hamhurgh  Beef,  or  Basuf  fame,  i.  e.  smoked.  This  is 
cured  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  No.  411.  Take  sugar,  salt, 
saltpetre,  juniper-berries,  and  pound  them,  mix  spices  with 
them  and  aromatics,  all  in  powder.  Rub  the  beef  well  with  this, 
and  leave  it  for  a fortnight,  turning  it  every  day,  and  like  all 
meat  pickled  keeping  it  covered ; tie  up,  drain,  and  smoke  it 
for  a week.  In  Germany,  when  boiled,  it  is  served  on  sour 
croute. 

413.  Irish  Beef. — Proceed  as  directed  for  a rump  or  round, 
only  season  with  nutmeg  and  mace,  as  well  as  the  ingredients 
mentioned  there — Read  Ohs.,  Chap.  Salting. 

414.  Fillet  of  Beef  luith  Madeira,  a receipt  by  Beauuilliers. 
— Take  a nice  fat  fillet  of  beef:  cut  away  all  fibres,  skins,  &c., 
and  lard  it  equally  all  over.  Line  a stewpan  with  sliced  car- 
rots, onions,  and  a bunch  of  herbs.  Strew  four  ounces  of  raspetl 
lard  over  them,  and  place  the  fillet  rolled  up  on  this.  Pour  a 
half  bottle  of  Madeira  over  it,  as  much  good  stock,  and  a little 
salt.  Cover  with  three  rounds  of  buttered  paper,  and  let  there 
be  a very  slow  fire  under,  with  embers  over  the  lid.  When 
nearly  dressed,  strain  the  ggavy ; and  what  will  not  go  through 
a fine  sieve  return  to  nourish  the  fillet,  and  keep  it  moist.  Re- 
duce the  strained  gravy  with  a large  spoonful  of  Espagnolc 
(see  French  Cookery)  put  to  it,  till  it  comes  to  the  consistence 
of  glaze.  Drain  and  glaze  the  fillet.  Season  the  gravy  that 
remains,— put  a bit  of  butter  to  it,  and  pour  it  round  the  dished 
meat. 

415.  To  press  Beef— Take  the  bones  from  the  brisket  or 
flank,  or  the  thin  part  of  the  ribs.  Salt,  and  season  it  well 
witn  sugar  and  mixed  spices,  and  let  it  lie  a week ; then  boil 
tiU  tender,  and  press  the  meat  under  a heavy  weight  till  cold, 
when  it  will  either  eat  in  slices  or  do  for  sandwiches. — See  No. 
392. 

416.  A Porkers  and  a Calf’s  Head  are  pressed  or  collared. 
A porker’s  head  must  be  previously  salted;  for  a calf’s  head 
the  same  seasonings  are  used  as  when  the  head  is  hashed.— See 
No.  392. 


417.  MADE-DISHES  OF  BEEF  THAT  HAS  BEEN  DRESSED. 

Few  persons  come  to  the  years  of  eating  discretion  like  cold 
meat ; and  though  the  days  are  quite  gone  by  when  the  hospi- 
tahty  of  the  landlord  was  measured  by  the  size  of  the  ioint  it 
still  happens  that  where  a table  affords  any  variety  of  dislies  a 
good  deal  of  meat  will  be  left  cold.  The  invention  of  the  culi! 
nary  artist  is  thus  put  on  the  rack  for  new  forms  and  modes  of 
dressing,  and  new  names  for  various  dishes  which  are  intrinsi- 
cally the  same.  The  most  common  and  the  best  metliods  of 

haSl  “i?  the  Dutch  oven,  or 

a 1 Q L “"<1  in  many  ways. 

418.  To  dress  the  Inside  of  a cold  Sirloin.^Cnt  the  meat  in 
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long  and  rather  narrow  slices  of  an  inch  thick,  leaving  a little 
of  the  firm  fat  upon  each.  Season  these  with  salt  and  mixed 
spices,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  heat  them,  without  any 
thing  like  violent  frying,  in  the  gravy  saved  from  the  cold  joint, 
seasoned  with  an  anchovy,  an  eschalot  minced,  or  a shred  onion, 
and  a little  vinegar.  Garnish  with  scraped  horseradish  or  fried 
parsley. 

N.B.  The  slices  may  be  broiled  and  served  in  the  sauce. 

419.  To  fricassee  cold  Beef. — Cut  away  all  skins,  gristles, 
and  fat.  Cut  the  meat  into  thin  small  slices.  Have  ready  a 
sauce  made  of  broth,  thickened  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
seasoned  with  shred  parsley  and  young  onions,  pepper,  and  saU. 
Strain  the  sauce  when  it  is  well  flavoured,  and  just  heat  the 
meat  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  then  add  a glass  of  red  wi^, 
the  yoke  of  an  egg  well  heat,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Stir  the 
fricassee  for  a few  minutes,  hut  do  not  let  it  boil. 

420-  Olives  of  dressed  JBeef,^-Q\it  the  meat  as  for  fresh  beef- 
olives.  Season  the  slices,  and  spread  thinly  over  them  a force- 
meat  of  bread-crumbs^  seasonings,  and  a little  finely  shred  suet 
or  marrow.  Roll  them  up,  and  stew  them  in  a relishing  gravy 
saved  from  the  joint,  or  drawn  from  the  beef-bones,  and  Sicken- 
ed with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  seasoned  with  an  anchovy  or 
a little  catsup.  This  makes  a nice  family-dish  when  the  bits  of 
cold  meat  either  in  small  slices  or  minced  are  seasoned,  and 
rolled  up  in  a paste  of  mashed  potatoes  and  flour,  ^^nd  havmg 
been  closed  at  the  ends  and  edges  are  fried  in  dripping,  and 
browned  before  the  fire.  See  Olives  au  Roi,  page  235. 

421.  To  hash  cold  Beef— Cut  down  the  meat  either  into 
slices,  or  mouthfuls,  trimming  away  all  burnt  outside  fat, 
gristle,  skin,  &c.  Set  aside  the  meat  thus  prepared  with  what 
gravy  you  have  saved,  and  draw  a pint  of  broth  from  the  bones 
well  broken,  the  lean  pieces  of  meat  that  are  not  used,  or  the 
hard,  or  overdone.  Season  this  broth  highly  with  pepper,  all- 
spice, two  onions,  and  a faggot  of  parsley  andsalt.  Thicken  it 
with  flour  rubbed  down  as  for  batter-pudding.  Skim  all  the 
fat  from  it;  let  it  settle,  and  strain  it,  and  heat  it  up  again,  put- 
ting to  it,  as  additional  seasonings,  any  of  the  following  things: 
—Walnut  or  mushroom  catsup,  or  onion-pickle  liquor,  with  a 
few  cut  pickles ; a little  tarragon  vinegar,  or  soxne  Hired 
made  mustard,  capers,  nasturtiums,  &c. 
vouring  ingredient  which  is  agreeable  to  the  taste 
Ind  eafily  procured.  When  this  sauce  is  hot,  put  the  cut  mea 
and  gravy  to  it,  and  let  it  slowly  warm  quite 
boiling ; or  the  sauce  may  be  poured  over  ^ 
dish,  and  that  set  in  a hot-water  hath,  a cool  ove  , - 

boiling  water,  till  the  hash  is  hot  through.  Place  touted  s^ 
pets  round  the  dish.  A curry-hash  of  beef  is  generally  hked. 
Fry  a few  large  onions;  add  the  hashed  meat  and  curry  sea- 
sonings. GarUc  may  be  used  if  liked.-Oi^.  The  varieUes  of 
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Hashes  are  endless ; but  the  above  is  conceived  the  best  mode 
of  making  this  dish,  whether  the  hash  be  of  beef  or  mutton. 
Hashes  of  veal  or  poultry  require  a white  sauce,  a seasoning  ot 
lemon-peel,  and  the  juice  of  lemon;  or  the  flavour  of  tarragon 
given  by  vinegar,  which  makes  a French-flavoured  hash.  A 
curry-hash  of  veal  or  fowls  answers  very  well  with  plenty  of 
small  onions  par-roasted,  and  then  stewed  whole  in  the  hash- 
sauce.  If  meat  comes  hack  from  the  table  which  you  know 
must  be  hashed  next  day,  carve  it  before  it  get  cool;  it  will  then 
soak  all  the  gravy  which  lies  in  the  dish,  and  be  far  more  rich 
than  if  allowed  to  remain  dry  and  uncut  till  next  day.  This 
should  be  particularly  attended  to  in  hashes  of  venison,  hare,  or 
mutton. 


422.  Beef  Cecils.— Mmce  the  whitest  part  of  the  meat  very 
nicely,  and  mix  it  up  with  bread-crumbs,  minced  onions,  a 
chopped  anchovy,  and  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  onion  or 
walnut  pickle.  Stir  this  mince  over  the  fire  in  a small  stewpan, 
with  a little  melted  butter ; and,  when  cold  enough  to  handle, 
make  It  up  into  large  oval  balls  with  flour ; egg  the  balls  and 
roll  them  in  crumbs ; brown  them  before  the  fire,  and  pour  hot 
gravy,  seasoned  with  eschalot  and  pepper,  over  them. 

423.  Cold  Beef  Scalloped  or  Sanders. — Mince  the  meat  as  in 
the  last  receipt,  with  the  same  seasonings  and  a little  scraped 
tongue  or  ham  moisten  it  with  gravy  and  walnut-pickle,  and 
till  up  the  scallop-shapes,  laying  mashed  potatoes  thinly,  and 
neatly  marked,  over  the  mince.  Put  some  bits  of  butter  over 
Mch  shape,  and  set  them  to  warm  and  brown  in  an  oven. — See 
Beef  Patties  and  Podovies. 


424.  To  mince  Dressed  Beef— Mince  the  beef  finely  with  a 
little  suet,  and  warm  it  up  in  a small  stewpan,  with  a little  broth 
or  water,  minced  parsley,  eschalot  or  onion,  and  a little  vinegar, 
jmd  what  meat-gravy  you  have  saved,  which  is  the  best  in^e- 
dient  that  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  hash  or  mince. 

on  toasted  sippets,  or  on  poached  eggs. 

425.  A French  Mode  of  dressing  cold  Beef— Cnt  the  part 

over'embers  in  a sLce 
liZZ  f ^ of  tarragon 

nenrfpr ' ^“y-^^aves,  a sprig  of  thyme  and  parsfey 

pepper,  salt,  and  cloves.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold,  with  the 

^ which,  however,  more  vinegar  must  be  put 
The  wine  may  be  omittS  ^ 

426.  To  broil  cdd  Beef. —Cnt  the  slices  as  steaks,  broil  them 
over  a very  clear  fire,  or  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  serv^  the  n with 

fried  eggs,  or  scalloped  potatoes,  and  steak-sauce,  grill-saucror 
piquant  sauce  made  hot. — See  Sauces.  ^ sauce,  or 

427.  Another  way. -Divide  the  ribs  and  shorten  them:  leave 

SpriS  tlm  sterks3l  wkh^auTnV 

them  in  a Dutch  oven,  basting  them  with  the  gravTof  Se  rtf' 
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bread-crumbs,  and  chopped  parsley.  Serve  them  with  ^rill- 
sauce — See  page  212. 

428.  Bubble  and  Squeak. — This  dish  is  made  either  of  cold 
roast  or  boiled  beef ; and  is  best  of  salt  meat.  Cut  the  slices 
not  too  thick  nor  very  large ; fry  them  in  fresh  butter  with 
plenty  of  pepper,  and  keep  them  warm  before  the  fire.  Chop, 
and  fry,  or  braise  some  boiled  cabbage,  and  lay  it  on  the  slices 
of  beef;  or  heap  the  cabbage  high  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  lay  the  meat  round  it.  For  sauce,  chop  and  stir  a few  slices 
of  pickled  cucumber  and  onion  into  a little  thick  melted  butter, 
and  add  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard.  Fried  beet-root,  eggs, 
or  apples,  may  be  used.  A ragout,  of  left  oysters,  mushrooms, 
or  onions,  makes  this  scrap-dish  superb. 

429.  Bubble  and  Squeak  of  Veal. — Make  this  as  of  beef,  but 
use  no  mustard. — Obs.  This  deserves  to  be  better  known.  Spr- 
nage  may  be  substituted  for  cabbage. 

430.  Ink^  Pinky Slice  boiled  carrots ; slice  also  cold  roast 

beef,  trimming  away  outside  and  skins.  Put  an  on  fen  to  a good 
gravv  (drawn  from  the  roast  beef-bones,  if  you  like),  and  let 
the  carrots  and  beef  slowly  simmer  in  this ; add  vinegar,  pep- 
per, and  salt.  Thicken  the  gravy,— take  out  the  onion,  and 
serve  hot,  with  sippets,  as  any  other  hash.  n u 

431.  To  pot  Beef,  Veal,  or  Game.— Salt  a piece  of  lean  lleshy 
meat  for  two  days.  Drain  it,  season  it  well,  and  afterwards 
bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  or  ste'pr  it  in  an  earthenware  jar,  placed 
in  a vessel  of  boiling  water.  Drain  ofiF  all  the  gravy,  and  set 
the  meat  before  the  fire,  that  all  the  moisture'  may  be  drawn 
out  Pull  it  to  pieces,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar,  with  mixed 
spices  and  oiled  fresh  butter,  till  it  becomes  of  the  c°nsisteime 
of  mellow  Stilton  cheese. — Obs.  This  is  mostly  made  of  bee 
dressed  for  other  purposes,  such  as  beef  from  which  gravy  is 
drawn,  or  the  remains  of  any  joint  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
used.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  anchovy,  mushroom-powder, 
minced  eschalot,  chervil  or  tarragon,  dried  and  pulverized^,  if 
the  potted  meat  is  not  to  be  long  kept.  The  longer  it  is  beat 
in  tL  mortar  the  better  it  will  eat  and  keep.  Put  it  into  small 
potting-cans,  and  cover  with  plenty  of  clarified  butter,  which 
will  afterwards  be  useful  for  frying  meat,  pie-crust,  &c.-- 
Game  to  be  sent  to  distant  places  rnay  be  potted  as  above  with- 
out  cutting  up  the  birds,  and  will  keep  for  a month. 


432.  I\IADE-DIS1IES  OP  VEAL. 

Veal  is  generally  accompanied  by 
lemon.  It  is  otten  the  better  in  made-dishes  ^ JneraUv 
meat;  and  unless  very  fat,  young,  tender, and  w hite,  generally 

cooks  the  better  for  a slice  of  good  bacon. 

433.  To  slew  a Fillet  of  Veab — Take  off  the  kjiuckle  either 
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to  stew  or  for  soup,  and  also  the  square  end,  which  will  cut  up 
into  cutlets,  or  olives,  or  make  a pie.  Stuff  the  middle  part  of 
the  fillet  with  a forcemeat,  as  directed  at  No.  23,  and,  rolling  it 
np  tightly,  skewer  it  neatly,  and  simmer  it  very  slowly  in  a close 
nice  stewpan  that  will  just  contain  it.  Lay  skewers  below  to 
prevent  the  meat  from  sticking.  When  quite  tender  take  it  up, 
and  strain  and  thicken  the  sauce.  Serve  with  mushrooms  par- 
boiled, and  then  stewed  in  the  sauce,  and  season  with  white 
pepper  and  mace: — or  the  sauce  may  be  enriched  with  a few 
pickled  oysters  and  forcemeat  balls ; season  with  a glass  of  white 
wine  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  garnish  with  lemon  sliced. 
~0/)s.  The  fillet  may  be  half-baked,  and  then  stewed.  For 
dividing  the  fillet,  see  French  Cookery. 

434.  To  stew  a Breast  of  Feat,  a common  remove  of  Fish, 

or  a Second-course  top-dish.-— C\\oo%q  thick,  fat,  white  veal. 
Chop  off  the  neck  and  the  edge-bone,  and  stew  them  for  gravy 
Stuff  the  thin  part  of  the  breast  with  a relishing  forcemeat, 
made  of  a sweetbread  parboiled  and  minced,  bread-crumbs' 
lemon-grate,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  shred  suet  or  veal-kidney 
fat,  and  yolk  of  egg  to  bind  the  forcemeat.  Skewer  the  stuffing 
neatly  in,  or  sew  it  in,  and  stew  the  meat  for  an  hour  in  the 
gravy  made  of  the  neck,  first  egging  and  browning  it,  if  you 
choose.  Thicken  a pint  and  a half  of  the  sauce,  and  put  to  it  a 
half-hundred  oysters  cut,  a few  mushrooms  chopped,  lemon- 
juice,  white  pepper,  and  mace.  Pour  this  over  the  stew,  and 
garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  forcemeat  balls.  Cream  wine 
truffles,  &c.,  are  all  put  to  this  dish ; also  catsup  and  anchovv- 
sauce.  1 he  oysters  may  be  omitted.  ^ 

435.  To  ragout  a Breast  or  Tendrons  of  Pea/.— Make  a little 
strong  gravy,  as  above,  of  the  scrag  and  bones  of  the  breast,  and 

into  neat  pieces,  rather  larger 
than  if  for  curry.  Brown  these  nicely  in  fresh  butter  - drain 
them  from  the  fat,  and  put  them  to  stew  in  the  broth  with  a 

tfnel  ^ ^ of  lemon-peel,  cloves,  mace,  white 

pepper,  allspice,  three  young  onions,  and  salt  to  taste.  This 
like  all  stews,  cannot  be  too  slowly  simmered,  over  embers  keen’ 
mg  the  hd  of  the  stewpan  very  close.  When  the  veal  is  quite' 
tender,  set  the  stewpan  to  cool,  and  skim  off  all  the  faUhat 
floats  on  the  sauce,  which  must  then  be  strained  and  thickened 
to  the  degree  of  thin  batter,  and  enriched  just  before  'ervimr 
with  a glassful  of  white  wine  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Dish 
the  veal  and  pour  the  sauce  hot  over  it,  holding  back  tbp  c r 
ment.  Forcemeat-balls  may  be  used  as  a garSing  to 
(.hey  will  be  more  eui.oble  if  made  withfS 
grated  tongue,  aaiisage-meat,  ham,  &c),  also  slieesWemm  ^ 
Ohs.  Veal,  whether  the  neck  or  breast  is  pxcppri:„„i  Vernon.—. 
plainly  with  a little  strong  gravy.  The  meat  mav  bp^pl”*^  ®‘ewecl 
It  may  be  covered  with  white  onion-sauce  • or  stow  i 
green  pease,  chopped  lettuce,  and  you^rontanretroU'S 
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served  en  pu.it,  that  is,  in  a well  or  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish,  of  which  the  cut  meat  forms  the  walls.  Celery  also  an-  ' 
swers  very  well  with  stewed  veal. 

N.B.  Lamb  or  Rabbits  may  be  dressed  as  above,  and  served, 
the  former  with  cucumbers,  the  latter  with  white  onion-sauce. 

436.  Veal  Olives. — See  Beef  Olives,  p.  235  ; or  cut,  flatten, 
and  spread  forcemeat  on  each  slice  with  seasonings.  Roll  up 
each  olive  tightly,  and  egg  and  crumb  them,  and  either  roast  or 
stew  them  in  a rich  gravy.  Thicken  the  gravy,  add  to  it  a few 
forcemeat-balls,  and  serve  with  oyster  or  mushroom  sauce. 

437.  Veal-Cutlets.— See  pages  112,  244,  and  French  Cookery. 

438.  Scotch  Collops.*—Cat  small  slices  of  equal  thickness  out 
of  the  fillet,  and  flour  and  brown  them  over  a brisk  fire  in  fresh 
butter.  When  enough  are  browned  for  your  dish,  put  a little 
weak  veal-hroth  or  boiling  water  to  them  in  a smaU  close  stew- 
pan,  adding,  when  they  are  nearly  ready,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a 
Spoonful  of  catsup,  or  the  same  of  lemon-pickle,  with  raace^  P^P" 
per,  and  salt,  to  taste.  Thicken  and  strain  the  sau^,  and  pour 
it  over  the  collops.  They  may  be  egged  and  dipped  in  crunabs. 
Some  cooks  lay  the  shces  in  a marinade  of  vinegar  and  spices 
for  some  hours  before  frying,  but  it  is  bad  practice.  Serve 
curled  slices  of  toasted  bacon,  or  mushrooms  if  m season. 

439.  A Fricandeau  of  Veal. — Trim  the  fat  fleshy  side  of  a 
large  knuckle  of  white  veal ; or  take  a long  thick  piece  from  the 
fllllt  • skin  it,  beat  it  flat,  cut  smooth  at  one  stroke,  season,  and 
lard  it  or  not  with  forcemeat.  Lay  some  shces  of  bacon  in  a 
stewpan,  and  place  the  veal  on  them  with  more  slices  of  bacon 
above  it.  Put  in  a pint  or  more  of  broth,  the  knuckle-bone 
broken,  or  two  shanks  of  mutton,  a faggot  of  herbs,  a turnip,  a 
carrot,  and  four  onions  sliced ; mace,  two  bay-leaves  some  white 
pepper,  and  slices  of  very  fat  bacon  over  ah.  Let  this  stew  for 
more  than  two  hours  over  a very  slow  fire,  and  keep  the  stew- 
nan  closely  covered  (properly  there  ought  to  be  fire  oyer  it), 
unless  when  hasting  the  upper  side  of  tlie  /ricandeau  with  the 
liquor.  The  gravy  will  be  very  rich.  Take  up  the  frtcandem 
and  keep  it  hot ; skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy ; pour  it  from  the 
sediraen^t,  and  boil  it  quickly  down  till  it  thicken,— or,  as  it  ^ 

technically  called,  become  a which  YeTn  nwt“o?a 

Serve  with  sorrel  or  tomata-sauce.— Oij.  The  lean  °t  a 
laro-e  neck  may  be  dressed  as  a fricandeau,  drawing  a glaw 

Ihe  wf  Truffle,  and  motells,  .rtiehot.  boUen.,,  .ud 

mushrooms,  are  all  served  with  this  dis  i.  r ^ jj, 

French  dish  naturalized,  though  it  does  not  ^ 

this  country.  Like  many  other  dishes,  it  is  jgPjjjg^n- 
having  fire  put  over  the  stewpan,  especially  to 


* This  properly  means  scotched,  or  scored  collops,  though  the 
oiiie  to  be  understood  as  above. 
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elusion  of  the  process.  Fricandeau  should  be  so  well  done  as 
to  carve  with  a spoon  ; but  for  English  palates  meat  in  tatters 
does  not  always  suit.  Four  or  five  small  pieces  may  be  served  as 
fncandeaux,  and  this  is  often  done.  This  and  all  things  will 
glaze  better,  if  first  dried  before  the  fire  or  in  a slow  oven. 

440.  To  ragout  a Knuckle  of  Veal  {an  economical  Fish). — 
Cut  off  the  meat  the  cross  way  of  the  grain  in  slices  rather  thin- 
ner and  smaller  than  for  cutlets.  Draw  slowly  nearly  a quart 
of  broth  from  the  bone  broken,  the  skins,  gristles,  and  trim- 
mmgs,  with  a head  of  celery,  an  onion,  a carrot  and  turnip,  and 
a small  faggot  of  parsley,  with  a sprig  of  lemon-thyme,  and  basil. 
Season  the  slices  with  salt  and  cooks’  pepper  ; dredge  with  flour, 
and  brown  them  in  a small  stewpan ; and,  pouring  the  strained 
broth  over  them,  stew  the  whole  very  slowly  over  embers  or 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  fire,  for  a half-hour. 
Thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  rolled  in  butter,  or  white  roux 
and  just  before  serving,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon,  and  pound- 
ed mace.  To  stew  a Knuckle  with  Rice,  see  page  136. 

441.  To  braise  a Neck  or  other  Piece  of  FeaZ.— Cut  the  scrae 
in  bits,  but  keep  whole,  and  lard  the  best  end  of  it  with  chonned 
bacon,  minced  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  mace.  Lay  the  larded 
meat  in  a shallow  stewpan,  with  hot  water  to  cover  it,  and  nut 
around  It  the  cut  scrag,  some  slices  of  bacon,  four  onions  a tur- 
of  celery,  two  carrots,  and  three  bay-leaves.  Stew 
till  tender,  strain  off  the  gravy,  and  melting  some  butter  in  an- 

Wh  Jn  neckpntly  up,  and  lay  it  there  to  hrown 

When  browned,  put  as  much  of  the  strained  gravy  to  it  as  S 
do  for  sauce,  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  the  juice^ of  a Seville 
orange,  white  pepper,  and  mace.  Dish  with  the  browned  side 
uppermost,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it.— Obs.  This  is  an  eleint 
but  a rather  expensive  dish,  with  little  to  recommend  it  over  tfS 
savoury  stews  of  veal  save  the  name  and  the  larding,— a resource 
of  cookery,  by  the  way,  which  does  not  seem  peculiarly  suUed 

‘ui  A SZt 

^zed  French  iJuA.-Line  a small  oval  dish  with  a veal-cauT 
mg  part  hanging  over  the  ledges  of  the  disl.  Tn  i 

of  good  bacon,  fhen  . layer 

seasoned,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  dish  is  filled  T.K 
caul  over  the  whole,  tie  paper  over  the  dish  nnrl  t.  i"  ^ 

ado.  Turn  it  out  of  the  dish,  andVerveSh 

-Ob,.  Mushrooms,  herbs,  &c,,  may  L aLg 

this  savoury  dish.  ^ J oe  added  at  discretion  to 

443.  To  dress  Veal  a la  da«Ae._Trim  off  the  edge-bone'of  a 
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cToocl  loin  of  veal,  and  cut  off  the  chump.*  Raise  the  skin,  sea- 
son the  meat,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  a relishing  forcemeat ; 
bind  up  the  loin  with  fillets  of  linen,  and  cover  it  with  slices 
of  bacon;  place  the  loin  in  a stewpan,  with  the  bones  and 
trimmings,  and  veal-broth,  if  you  have  it,  or  jelly  of  cow-heels. 
Put  in  a faggot  of  herbs,  mace,  white  pepper,  and  two  anchoVies. 
Cover  the  lid  of  the  pan  with  a cloth,  and  force  it  down  very 
close,  placing  a weight  over  it.  Simmer  slowly  for  two  hours, 
shaking  the  stewpan  occasionally.  By  this  time  the  gravy  wdl 
be  reduced  to  a strong  glaze.  Take  out  the  bacon  and  herb^ 
and  t^laze  the  veal.  Serve  with  sorrel  or  tomata-sauce ; or  with 
mushrooms,  which  are  always  a very  suitable  accompaniment  to 

made-dishes  of  veal  or  poultry.  i 

44.4  A Haricot  of  Veal — Shorten  the  bones  of  the  best  end 
of  a neck  or  back-ribs.  Either  leave  the  meat  whole  or  cut  it 
into  chops.  Brown  it  of  a fine  colour.  Stew  it  in  good  brown 
uravy  ; and  when  nearly  ready,  add  a pint  of  green  pease,  a large 
cucumber  pared  and  sliced,  and  a well-blanched  lettuce  quarter- 
ed, with  pepper,  salt,  a point  of  cayenne,  and  a quart,  or  what 
will  cover  the  stew,  of  boiling  broth.  Dish  the  veal  an  the 
middle  of  the  soup-dish,  pour  the  stew-sauce  over  it,  and  garnish 
with  the  lettuce  and  a few  forcemeat -balls. 

445.  Maintenon  Cutlets.-C\i^t,  flatten,  and  shape  the  cutlets, 
season  them  with  mixed  spices,  dip  thein  in  beat  egg  and  then 
in  bread-crumbs  and  pulverized  sweet  herbs,  with  a little  grated 
nutmeo-.  Broil  them  over  a quick  clear  fire,  turning  them 
quickly,  and  moistening  them  with  melted  butter.  Twist  each 
cutlet  neatly  up  in  thin  writing  paper  made  hot,  and  serve  them 
• accompanied  by  mushroom-sauce,  or  catsup,  stirred  into  plain 
melted  butter.  These  cutlets  may  be  dressed  by  stewin„  them 
for  a few  minutes  with  chopped  parsley,  butter,  and  raspeu  ba- 
con and  finishing  e«papi7/ote.—OZ.5.  Common  books  of  cookery 
recommend  dressing  veal-cutlets,  salmon-cutlets,  &c-, 

—a  plan  which  is  extremely  difficult  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
French  artist,  and  which  requires  buttered  or  oiled  paper  put 
on  at  first  and  supplied  by  fresh  buttered  paper  when  the 
is  nearly  dr«Ll.  The  original  paper  «ill  look  greas, 
and  besmeared^  whatever  care  the  cook  may  take,  and  freah 
paper  spoils  the  meat.t — See  Cutlets,  p.  112. 

^ 446.  Vamw  o/drming- real.— Prepare  as  abo^^^^^ 

<lress  cutlets  in  a Dutch  oven,  pouring  melted  butter  aiffi 

rooms  over  them.  Fresh  Veal  minced,  wit  g 


• The  chump  or  tail-end  makes  a wd 
roots,  spices,  l.erbs,  and  a slice  ol  bacon.  S"ve  with^Us^  o 
irravy,  and  the  roots  that  are  stewed  with  it,  but  , 

^ t Nothing  should  be  dressed  cn  papillate  in  a kitchen,  save  a pig  ear 

and  tail. — P.  T. 
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lemon  and  nutmeg,  and  a little  shred  mutton-suct,  makes  a very 
good  side-dish  or  supper-dish,  and  warms  up  well,  or  does  for 
patties  or  scallops.  Feal-roUs,  for  a side-dish  or  supper-dish, 
may  be  made  of  long  thin  slices  of  veal  flattened,  seasoned,  and 
rolled  round  a forcemeat  of  bacon  or  grated  ham,  suet,  eschalot, 
parsley,  and  spices.  Tie  the  rolls  tight,  and  stew  them  slowly 
in  gravy,  adding  a glass  of  white  wine  and  the  squeeze  of  a le- 
mon. Serve  in  a ragout-dish.  Stewed  mushrooms  are  a suit- 
able accompaniment  to  this  dish,  which  is  just  another  name 
for  veal  olives.  Veal  makes  excellent  curry  or  pillau. 

447.  To  dress  a Cay’s  Pluck. — Clean  and  stuff  the  heart 
with  a relishing  forcemeat.  Spread  a veal-caul,  or  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  over  it,  and  bake  it.  Parboil  the  half  of  the  liver  and 
lights,  and  mince  them  rather  finer  than  for  a hash.  Simmer 
this  mince  in  a little  good  gravy,  and  season  it  with  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  catsup,  white  pepper,  chopped  parsley,  and  salt.  Dish 
the  mince,  and  place  the  heart  above  it,  and  lay  slices  of  the 
remainder  of  the  liver  fried,  round  it,  with  fried  parsley,  or 
sippets,  or  bread-crumbs ; or  the  heart,  if  large  and  fat,  will 
make  a handsome  dish  if  stufl'ed  with  a rich  forcemeat,  roasted 
with  caul  or  paper  over  it,  and  served  with  melted  butter  and 
catsup  poured  about  it,  or  venison-sauce.  The  liver  may  be 
stuffed  and  roasted  as  above  j but  this  we  conceive  one  of  the 
absurdities  of  cookery.  The  minced  lights  are  made  into  balls, 
or  used  for  forcemeat  to  calf’s-head,  &c.  They  must  have  a 
good  deal  of  kidney  or  other  fat,  or  of  udder,  and  the  usual  veal 
seasonings  of  mace,  lemon-peel,  &c. 

448.  To  dress  V <>M  Sweetbreads. — Parboil  them,  but  be  sure 
not  to  boil  them  much.  Divide  and  stew  them  in  white  "ravy  ; 
thicken,  and  season  this  with  salt,  mace,  white  pepper,  and  when 
just  ready,  a little  hot  cream  ; or,  egg  the  parboiled  sweetbreads, 
dip  them  in  crumbs,  chopped  herbs,  and  seasonings,  and  finish 
them  m a Dutch  oven,  and  serve  with  melted  butter  and  catsup. 

449.  To  ragout  Sweetbreads.~Cni  them  in  mouthfuls,  wash 
rad  dry  them  in  a cloth,  brown  them  in  fresh  butter,  and,  pour- 
ing as  much  brown  rich  gravy  as  will  just  cover  them  into  the 
stewpan,  let  them  simmer  gently,  adding  a seasoning  of  pepper, 
allspice,  salt,  and  mushroom-catsup.  Thicken  the  sauce,  and, 
dishing  the  sweetbreads  very  hot,  pour  the  sauce  over  them 
through  a sieve.— See  French  Cookery. 

_ 450.  To  ^-ess  Cays’  Tails.— Clean,  blanch,  cut  them  at  the 
joints,  and  brown  them  in  butter  or  soft  kidney-fat  Drain 
and  stew  them  in  good  broth  seasoned  with  parsley,  onions,  and 
a bay-leaf.  Add  green  pease  to  the  stew,  if  in  season,  or  some 
small  mushrooms.  Skim  and  serve  the  ragout.  Foreieners  use 

Parmesam 

4ol.  Calf s Heart.— Cut  down  and  dress  as  a plain  stew 


in 
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452.  Calf’s  Liver — Cut  a fat  white  liver  into  thin  slices- 
Dust  flour  over  these.  Fry  them  for  five  minutes.  Strew 
minced  parsley  and  young  onions,  salt,  and  pepper  over  the 
fry.  Moisten  it  with  good  broth,  and  give  it  a toss  for  five 
minutes  more ; but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  harden.  Before 
serving,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon. 

Calf’s  Liver  may  be  dressed  more  richly  by  stewing  it  with 
bacon,  herbs,  spices,  &c.,  and  putting  white  wine  to  the  thick- 
ened sauce. 

453.  Veal-Kidney  may  be  minced  and  fried  as  sausage,  or 
rolled  up  in  oval  balls,  mixing  the  fat  and  lean  together,  with  a 
little  bacon,  onion,  pepper,  salt,  &c.  Dressed  thus,  it  forms  a 
relishing  accompaniment  to  plain  stews  of  veal. 

454.  To  jug  Veal. — Cut,  flatten,  and  season  sUces  of  veal,  and 
put  them  into  an  earthen  or  stone  jar,  with  a few  sprigs  of  sweet 
herbs,  a roll  of  lemon-peel,  and  some  bits  of  fresh  butter. 
Cover  the  jar  very  closely,  and  set  it  in  a pot  of  boiling  water, 
or  in  a slow  oven,  for  from  two  to  three  hours.  Take  off  the 
covering,  and  stir  a little  thickening  and  the  juice  of  a lemon 
into  the  sauce,  and,  allowing  a few  minutes  for  this  to  blend, 
dish  the  veal  in  a ragout-dish,  picking  out  the  herbs  and  lemon- 
peel.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

455.  Veal-Cake. — This  is  rather  a pretty  fantastical  dish  to 
ornament  a table  than  one  about  which  either  the  epicure  or 
economist  cares  much.  Take  the  hard  yolks  of  eight  or  more 
eggs  and  cut  them  in  two.  Put  some  of  them  in  the  bottom  of 
a small  nice  tin  pan,  or  earthenware  dish.  Strew  chopped  pars- 
ley over  them,  with  seasonings ; then  thin  shces  of  veal  and 
ham,  or  rather  veal  and  ham  separately  beaten  to  a paste  in  a 
mortar.  Place  thus  alternate  layers  of  egg,  parsley,  and  meat- 
paste,  till  you  have  enough.  Stick  butter  over  the  top,  and  add 
a little  water  or  gravy ; cover  the  saucepan  very  close,  and  set 
it  in  an  oven.  When  done,  which  will  be  in  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  take  off  the  covering,  and  press  the  meat  down. 
When  cold  and  firm,  turn  it  out.  It  may  be  baked  in  an  oym 
or  fluted  earthenware  shape,  turned  out,  and  garnished  with 
curled  parsley,  &c. 

456.  To  dress  a Calf’s  Head  plain. — Wash  it  and  soak  it  in 
hot  water  that  it  may  blanch.  Take  out  the  brains,  and  cut 
away  the  black  part  of  the  eyes.  Boil  it  in  a large  fish-kettle, 
putting  it  on  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  some  salt  to  *■ 

up  the  scum.  Simmer  it  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half.  ^ 
up  the  head,  cut  out  the  tongue ; score  the  head  (but  not 
ly)  in  diamonds;  brush  it  over  with  beat  egg,  and  sprin  e i 
with  bread-crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  and  seasoning.  ^ 

few  bits  of  butter  over  it,  and  brown  the  head  in  a Dutch  oven. 
Meanwhile  wash,  scald,  parboil,  and  skin  the  brains,  and  chop 
them  up  with  parsley  and  sage  (first  parboiled  and  c loppe  ), 
white  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  this  into  hot  melted  butter.  Add 
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the  squeeze  of  a lemoiij  or  a little  lemon-pickle,  a small  quantity 
of  cayenne,  and  a minced  eschalot.  Skin  the  tongue,  and  serve 
the  brains  dressed  as  above  directed,  around  it,  as  a smaller  dish 
to  accompany  the  calf’s  head.  Serve  also  parsley  and  butter- 
sauce.  Curled  slices  of  toasted  bacon,  a piece  of  ham  or  bacon, 
a pig’s  cheek,  or  sausage,  are  indispensable  with  calf’s  head, 
even  when  highly  dressed. — See  p.  135. 

457.  Calf  or  Lamb’s  Head  and  Ragout,  a Scotch  Dish.— 
Having  parboiled  a fat  head  as  above,  cut  down  the  one-half  of 
it,  with  the  skinned  tongue,  the  palate,  &c.,  into  dice  and  other 
neatly-shaped  pieces.  Trim  and  brush  the  other  half  with  egg, 
and  strew  crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  &c.,  over  it,  and  set  it  to 
bake  before  the  fire  or  in  the  oven,  sticking  butter  over  it,  and 
basting  it  with  more  crumbs.  Meanwhile  stew  the  hash  in  a 
little  good  veal-broth,  jelly  of  cow-heels,  or  any  rich  fresh 
stock  you  have : season  this  with  mixed  spices,  the  grate  and 
juice  of  a lemon,  mace,  or  whatever  seasoning  is  most  approved. 
Dish  the  ragout,  and  place  the  baked  cheek  upon  it.  Garnish 
with  brain-cakes  and  forcemeat-balls,  or  fried  sippets,  or  merely 
with  slices  of  the  fried  liver Pickled  oysters,  eatsup,  &c., 
may  be  added  to  this  ragout,  which  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
cook,  be  either  a white  or  brown  ragout.  This  we  conceive  the 
best  way  of  dressing  a calf’s  head  ; though  the  hash  or  fricassee 
of  the  second  day  must,  by  tbe  experienced  gourmand,  be  con- 
sidered as  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  cookery,  and  only 
objectionable  from  not  making  so  important  an  addition  to  the 
appearance  of  the  table  as  the  full-dressed  head.  If  it  be  a lamb’s 
head  brown  it  all : the  scrag  minced  (which  is  generally  cut 
off  with  the  head  in  Scotland)  will  make  a great  addition  to  the 
ragout.  The  head  may  be  glazed  before  being  crumbed. 

458.  To  fricassee  a Calf’s  Head.~Cha.n  and  parboil  the 
head ; cut  the  cheeks,  tongue,  palate,  &c.,  into  nice  bits,  and 
stew  them  in  a rich  white  gravy,  with  a little  of  the  broth  in 
which  tbe  head  was  parboiled,  seasoned  with  white  pepper, 
mace,  herbs,  onion,  and  salt.  Thicken  with  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  just  before  dishing  the  fricassee,  add  a little  hot  cream 
or  beat  yolk  of  egg.  Simmer  this,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil. 
Garnish  with  brain-cakes  and  forcemeat-balls,  or  curled  slices  of 
toasted  bacon,  and  egg-balls. 

459.  To  hash  a Calf’s  Head. — Clean  and  parboil  the  head  • 

is  left  of  a plainly-boiled  cold  head,  and  cut  it  into 
slices  of  a rather  larger  size  than  for  fricassee.  Peel  and  slice 
the  ton^e.  Take  upwards  of  a quart  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  head  was  boiled,  with  the  bones,  trimmings,  and  a shank  of 
veal  or  mutton,  and  boil  these  for  the  hash-stock,  with  a faggot 
of  sweet  herbs,  a good  bit  of  lemon-peel,  onions,  and  white  hep- 

's  good  and  well  flavoured.  Thicken 
U with  flour  kneaded  in  butter,  and  strain  it  into  a clean  sauce- 
pan. Season  with  pounded  mace,  catsup,  or  lemon-pickle,  or  a 
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little  of  any  piquant  store-sauce,  and  warm  up  the  hash,^  with- 
out suffering  it  to  boil,  though  boiling  will  not  harm  calf’s  head 
so  much  as  it  does  other  cold  meat.  Garnish  with  forcemeat- 
balls,  or  curled  slices  of  bacon,  or  fried  bread,  which  forms  a 
suitable  accompaniment  to  all  hashes. — Obs.  This  hash  may  be 
rendered  more  piquant  by  anchovy,  pickled  oysters,  &c.  It 
may  be  dressed  as  a curry-hash  by  the  addition  of  fried  onions 
and  curry-powder ; or  receive  the  flavour  of  a French  dish, 
from  finely-shred  parsley,  knotted  marjoram,  and  a bit  of  tarra- 
gon, being  added  to  the  sauce  just  before  dishing ; or  a little 
tarragon-vinegar.  It  may  also  be  flavoured  very  agreeably  with 
a little  basil- wine.  A brown  hash  may  be  made  as  above  by 
using  fried  onion,  catsup,  soy,  a little  red  wine,  &c. ; but  as  all 
brown  made-dishes  are  expected  to  be  piquant,  while  those  that 
are  white  are  usually  bland  and  balsamic,  seasonings  of  a more 
pungent  quality  are  to  be  used.* 


460.  mock-tobtle,  ob  calf’s  head. — See  also  pages  131,  132, 

and  133. 

Get  a large  fat  head  with  the  skin  on.  Scald  and  clean  it 
well.  Soak  it  in  hot  water,  and,  if  you  wish  to  have  the  imita- 
tion-dish  very  rich,  parboil  it  in  good  veal-broth,  with  a turnip, 
carrot,  onions,  and  sweet  herbs.  Skim  this  well.  In  half  an 
hour  take  up  the  head,  and  when  cold  enough  to  be  firm  and 
easily  handled,  cut  the  meat  thus  The  eyes  into  thin  round 
slices,  having  first  picked  out  the  black  part ; the  gristly  part 
about  the  ears  into  long  narrow  strips,  the  fleshy  part  into 
round  slices,  the  thick  of  the  cheeks  into  small  dice,  the  thin  on 
the  forehead  into  long  strips,  and  the  peeled  tongue  into  nice 
■square  bits.  Put  the  bones  and  trimmings,  with  a piece  ot 
bacon,  back  into  the  stewpot.  Fry  some  minced  eschalot  in 
plenty  of  butter  bi'owned  with  flour.  Put  the  cut  meat  to  this 
browning,  and  give  it  a toss  for  a few  minutes,  tlien  strain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  stock  over  it,  to  make  the  dish  no: 
much  thicker  than  the  stew-soup.  Season  with  mace,  pepper 
salt  and  a half-pint  of  Madeira.  When  the  meat  has  stewed 
very  slowly,  rather  soaking  in  the  gravy  than  actually  boihng. 
and  is  nearly  ready,  put  to  it  cayenne  to  taste,  a small  glass  o- 
catsup,  a very  little  soy,  and  a couple  of  spoonfuls  o chopped 
basil,  tarragon,  chives,  and  parsley.  M hen  skimmed  ready  to 

* In  France,  eschalot-sauce  is  served  witJi  a P'ain-dressed  calf  s hrad  ; 
but  the  favourite  mode  of  dressing  this  dish  is  ^fcrbc.  M.Ae 
meat  of  a pound  of  minced  veal  and  two  pounds  ol  the 
bread-crumbs  steeped  in  cream  and  dried,  and  6ne  her  s n ^ ^ 

mushrooms,  parsley,  and  y?™g:  , ,'riL\,U,ne  for  forcemeat- 

Mi.\  this  thorouglily.  Stud  the  head  with  it,  but 

balls.  Braise  tbe  head  in  gravy-broth  ; put 

breads  cut,  trntllcs,  and  button-mnshrooms,  to  the  rag  , 

tile  farce  balls. 
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be  dished,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon.  .Serve  in  a large  but  not 
deep  soup-dish,  ornainented  with  a cut  paste  border ; and  gar- 
nish with  forcemeat-balls  and  egg-balls,  with  a few  green  pickles 
intermixed,  if  you  choose — Ohs.  This  highly-flavoured  dish 
may  be  enriched  by  parboiled  sweetbreads  cut,  oysters,  turtle- 
balls,  &c. ; if  the  head  be  lean  or  small,  a good  cow-heel  cut 
down  will  make  an  excellent  addition  to  it,  but  will  require  more 
boiling,  and  must  be  put  into  the  stock-pot  an  hour  before  the 
head. — For  Potted-Head,  see  National  Dishes. 

461.  To  dress  Calves’  Feet. — Clean  and  blanch  them.  Boil 
them  well ; divide,  and  serve  them  with  sauce  Robert,  or  sauce 
a la  Tartars,  in  the  dish  ; or  they  may  be  served  as  a fricassee 
like  calf’s  head,  thickening  the  sauce,  and  seasoning  it  with 
lemon-peel  and  mace. — For  Calf  s Brains,  see  F?-ench  Cookery. 

MADE-DISHES  OF  COLD  VEAL. 

462.  To  ragout  cold  Veal. — Cut  the  cold  meat  into  small 
cutlets,  trimming  off  all  gristles,  skins,  bones,  &c.  With  the 
fragments,  an  onion,  a turnip,  and  carrot,  make  a little  good 
gravy.  Melt  some  fresh  butter  in  a fryingpan,  and  flour  and 
brown  the  slices  of  veal  of  a light  brown  ; take  them  up,  strain 
the  made-gravy  into  the  pan,  and  tliicken  the  sauce  to  a proper 
consistence  with  flour  first  mixed  with  butter.  When  smooth 
and  well  mixed,  put  in  the  cutlets,  and  let  them  simmer  very 
slowly.  Season  with  pepper,  mace,  catsup,  and  anchovy,  or 
mushroom-powder,  if  you  choose,  bearing  in  mind  that  meat 
re-dressed,  having  lost  much  of  its  native  flavour,  requires  more 
seasoning  than  at  first.  Skim  the  sauce,  and  pour  it  hot  over 
the  ragout. 

J 463.  To  hash  Veal. — Cut  the  meat  in  thiji  small  slices,  par- 
t ing  away  all  gristles,  skins,  &c.  Warm  it  up  in  a gravy  drawn 
I from  the  bones,  as  in  the  former  receipt.  Thicken  with  butter 
I rolled  in  flour,  and  season  with  mace,  minced  lemon-peel,  a 
I spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  or  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; or,  in  place 
I of  these,  a glass  of  basil- wine. — See  Hashed  Beef,  p.  23S. 

464.  To  mince  Veal — Take  only  the  fine  white  part  of  the 
meat, — mince  it  very  finely,  and  heat  it  up  in  a little  veal-broth, 

I with  white  pepper,  salt,  mace,  a good  deal  of  finely-rasped 
I lemon-peel,  and  a glassful  of  cream. — Ohs.  jMinced  Veal  may  be 
dressed  as  patties,  scallops,  or  blanqucttes.  It  is  much  more 
savoury  when  made  of  undressed  meat. 

465.  A Dunehn  of  cold  Veal — This  is  made  by  mixing  stew- 
' cd  mushrooms  finely  minced  with  minced  veal,  thickening  the 

fricassee,  putting  a little  cream  to  it,  and  serving  garnished 
with  toasted  sippets,  which  ought  to  accompany  all  hashes  and 
t minces. 

466.  To  pot  V eal.~^A  fillet  of  white  veal  answers  very  well 
pot^d.  (See  No.  431.)  Pounded  ham  or  smoked  tongue  mixed 
with  the  potted  veal  is  a gi-eat  improvement  to  it.— For  Potted 
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Calf's  Head,  see"  National  Dishes.  For  Veal  Sausage,  see 
Sausages  ; and  for  several  excellent  dishes  of  veal,  see  French 
Cookery. 


MADE-DISHES  OF  MUTTON. 

4,67.  A Haricot*  of  Mutton. — Cut  down  the  back-ribs  into 
handsome  chops,  trimming  away  the  fat  and  bones.  ^ Flatten 
the  chops  ; season  them  well  with  mixed  spices  (cooks’  pepper), 
flour,  and  brown  them  lightly  in  the  frying-pan,  over  a quick 
fire  and  then  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  their  own  gravy, 
and  a quart  and  a half  of  strained  broth,  in  which  onions,  a 
turnip,  a carrot,  and  a faggot  of  parsley  have  been  boiled. 
When  the  chops  have  stewed  slowly  for  some  time,  put  in  one 
lar<^e  or  two  middle-sized  carrots  cut  into  slices  and  marked  on 
the  edges,  a dozen  pieces  of  turnip  scooped  to  the  size  of  large 
marbles,  and  a half-dozen  button-onions  either  roasted  or  par- 
boiled and  peeled.  When  the  chops  are  quite  tender,  skim, 
thicken,  and  season  the  gravy  with  pepper  and  salt.  Dish  the 
chops  in  a soup-dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  and  roots  over  tlmm. 
What  is  left  of  the  fore-quarter  when  a shoulder  is  cut  ott  to 
roast,  will  make  excellent  haricot  or  Irish  stew.— OAj.  Celery 
or  cucumber  may  be  put  to  the  haricot,  and  also  cut  pickles,  or 
a spoonful  of  catsup.  Brown  haricot  is  made  with  carrot  and 
vellow  turnip,  onions,  &c. ; White  haricot,  of  beans,  white  tur- 
nip, endive,  celery,  &c.  Haricot  is  an  exceUent  plain  dish 
nourishing  and  savoury,  containing  a judicious  combination  ot 
meat,  fluid,  and  roots,  and  is  one  of  the  best  ways  m which 
veal-cutlets,  mutton-chops,  or  rump-steaks  can  be  used.  -Ha”- 
cot  may  be  made  of  the  loin,  but  not  so  economically  as  of  the 
neck  or  back-ribs.  These  chops  answer  weU  with  cabbage 
braised  and  quartered.— See  pages  107  and  112. 

468.  ShoMer  of  Mutton  with  Oi/^^er^.-Have  a large  shoul- 
der, which  has  been  kept  till  tender,  boned,  and  highly  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Lay  some  bearded  oysters  inside  the 
Teat  roll  it  up  firm,  bind  it  with  fillets,  and  simmer  m broth, 
with'’ onion  and  peppercorns,  and  a head  of  celery,  till  ready. 
Undo  the  tape,  and  pour  oyster-sauce  over  the  mutton. 

,w469.  To  dress  a Scrag  of  AIutton.—Tnva.  the  scrag,  and 
ti-aise  it  in  fresh  broth  with  roots,  seasonings,  and  a faggot  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  with  a few  slices  of  bacon  imder  and  ^er  it, 
if  you  wish  it  rich.  Simmer  gently  for  three  hours.  Sknn,  and 
strain  the  gravy,  and  serve  it  with  the  meat,  with  dressed  spi- 

nace,  or  cucumber- sauce.  c j i r j 

470.  Shoulder  op  Mutton. — Receipt  by  a Scotch  Lady. 


• Haricot  properly  and  oriinnaUy  meant 
it  Bignifics  stews  of  meat  cut  in  chops,  with  vegetables  of  diftcrent  km 
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Keep  the  shoulder  as  long  as  possible  without  spoiling.  Half- 
roast  it.  Score  it  on  both  sides  as  for  broiling.  Melt  in  the 
basting-ladle  four  mellow  anchovies  chopped ; put  pepper  and 
salt  to  this  ; place  a clean  dish  under  the  roast,  and  baste  with 
the  following  hot  sauce : — The  melted  anchovies,  half  a pint  of 
port,  half  a pint  of  rich  gravy,  a spoonful  of  mushroom-catsup, 
the  same  of  walnut-catsup,  a point  of  cayenne , baste  constantly 
till  the  mutton  is  done.  Dish  on  a hot  dish  rubbed  with  garlic. 
Skim  the  sauce  or  dropt  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the  mutton." 

471.  To  dress  a Breast  of  Mutton. — Cut  off  the  fat ; parboil 
the  meat ; egg  it,  and  strew  over  it  shred  parsley  and  bread- 
crumbs. Stick  pieces  of  butter  all  over  it.  Brown  it  in  the 
Dutch  oven,  and  serve  with  caper  or  Robert  sauce,  or  with 
stewed  cucumbers. 

472.  Mutton-Collops. — See  Beef-Collops,  p.  112,  and  Chom 

107.  ^ ’ 

473.  To  grill  a Breast  of  Mutton. — Cut  off  the  superfluous 
fat,  and  take  out  the  bones.  Beat  the  breast  flat,  and  season 
and  score  it  in  diamonds.  Brush  it  with  egg,  and  strew  minced 
parsley  and  bread-crumbs  over  it.  Broil  it  in  a Dutch  oven, 
basting  it  well  with  fresh  butter  ; and  serve  with  caper-sauce* 
cucumbers,  or  sauce  Robert. 

47 4.  Mutton-Cutlets,  Maintenon — Cut  handsome  chops  from 
the  loin,  or  cutlets  from  the  gigot.  Fry  some  chopped  eschalot 
and  mushrooms  in  butter,  and  in  this  brown  the  cutlets.  Sea- 
son them  with  cooks’  pepper,  and  stew  them  with  crumbs  and 
chopped  parsley,  and  twisting  them  in  buttered  papers,  finish 
them  on  the  gridiron.  Serve  with  cucumbers,  or  any  sauce  that 


475.  Mutton-Steaks. — Cut  down  the  back-ribs,  a riV,  in 


- - wuxvo  auu  Slices  or  oni 

I ragout,  and  the  practice  is  commendable. — See 


onion  to  the  above 
Seepp.  107,  113. 


1 . *i,^'  Ude  might  shrug  at  this  receipt  as 


2.52 
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4.77.  To  roll  a Loin  of  Mutton Keep  the  meat  till  quite 

tender  and  just  beginning  to  turn.  Bone  it,  and  season  it  highly 
with  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cloves  (all 
in  powder),  and  salt.  Let  it  lie  a day  in  this  seasoning.  Flatten 
it  with  a rolling-pin,  and  cover  it  with  forcemeat  as  for  roast 
hare.  Roll  it  up,  and  bind  with  fillets  of  linen.  Half-roast  or 
bake  it  in  a slow  oven.  Skim  off  all  the  fat  when  cold,  and 
finish  the  dressing  of  the  loin  by  stewing  it  in  the  gravy  drawn 
from  itself,  first  dredging  it  well  with  flour  and  more  spices. 
Put  to  the  hot  sauce,  ten  minutes  before  dishing  the  meat,  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  catsup,  an  anchovy,  and  a large  spoonful  of 

iemon-pickle.  , • 

478.  To  dress  Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys. — Parboil  six 
rumps  (which  are  the  number  necessary  for  a dish)  in  mutton- 
broth.  Let  them  cool,  and  take  offthe  cake  of  fat  from  the  gravy. 
Brush  the  rumps  with  egg,  dip  them  in  crumbs  and  chopped 
parsley,  and  a little  lemon-thyme,  and  brown  them.  Have  six 
kidneys  larded  and  broiled  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  stew  a little 
boiled  rice  in  the  gravy  of  the  rumps.  Dish  the  rice  in  a shallow 
dish,  and  lay  the  rumps  on  it,  the  points  meeting  at  a centre; 
place  a kidney  between  each  of  these,  and  garnish  with  cut 
pickles.  See  Kidneys,  No.  399.— Oi.s.  This  dish  is  very  good 
dressed  plain  in  the  Dutch  oven,  and  either  served  on  rice 
stewed  in  broth,  or  with  stewed  cucumbers.  Besides  the  above 
methods  of  dressing  mutton,  a haunch  may  be  cut  and  roasted 
as  venison.  A fillet  may  be  braised*  by  covering  it  with  but- 


« Braisinn.—We  are  afraid  that  tlie  young  beginner  in  cookery  may 
not  find  the  account  of  the  process  of  braising  which  is  given  in  this  chaiv 
ter  sufiiciently  circumstantial.  This  process,  which  is  ofFrench  invention, 
is  by  thorough-bred  gourmands,  esteemed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cookei^ 
It  is  eminentry  suited  to  white  meats,  lean,  or  what  was  anciently  call^ 
•‘rascal  veniLn,”  turkey,  and  domestic  fowls.  It  is  not  quite  so  vvell 
-idapted  to  deUcate  stomachs  ; nor  is  it  relished  by  those  whose  unsophis- 
ticated palates  can  still  distinguish  and  enjoy  the  native,  decided  of 

ineots  Braised  turkey,  or  ?atlier  Dinde  en  daube,  is  a yerv-  lavounte 
dish  and  when  old  and  dry  in  the  flesh,  braising  is  requisite  lor  tins  bird,  of 
niiik  it  has  been  somewhat  irreverently  sung— 

“Turkey  boil’d  is  Turkey  spoil’d. 

And  Turkey  roast  is  Turkey  lost ; . , 

But  for  Turkey  braised,  the  Lord  be  praised ! 

T>  ic  r-nmmr.ativelv  an  easy  process,  and  the  same  rules  apply 


, reparation.  Lay  the  meat  or  imulto' "" sheet  of  cambric- 
unerstratum  ot  tlie  same  ingredients.  Over  Ihu  |)ia  clo^V 

down,  setting  a weight  over  it  to  keep  it  so,  unu  1 
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tereil  paper  or  veal-caul^  and  then  coarse  paste,  and  roasting  and 
glazing  it, — serving  it  on  French  beans  or  cucumbers,  first 
stewed  in  gravy,  and  placed  in  the  dish  below  the  mutton. 
Humps  are  very  suitably  served  over  a puree  of  pease,  or  of  tur- 
nips.— See  Rognons  de  Mouton. 

479.  Parson's  or  Friar’s  Venison. — Bone  the  shoulder  of 
mutton,  when  kept  till  very  tender,  and  lay  it  to  steep  in  wine, 
vinegar,  herbs,  and  spices.  Make  a forcemeat  of  the  trimmings 
and  the  kidney,  tongue,  &c.,  with  oysters  or  mushrooms.  Stuff 
the  shoulder, — cover  it  with  veal-caul ; roast  or  braise  it,  and 
serve  with  venison-sauce.  Garlic  gives  the  flavour  of  foreign 
cookery,  if  this  flavour  is  wished. 

480.  Sheep's  or  Lamb’s  Trotters. — Stew  in  a braise,  and  serve 
with  sauce  liobert — See  also  French  Cookery. 

481.  Sheeps’  Tongues.— B\a.nch,  stew  in  broth  or  in  the 
stockpot,  or  braise  them.  Skin  and  split  them ; heat  them  up 
and  dish  them  round,  and  pour  a ragout  oi  turnip  or  onion  over 
them  or  in  the  centre. 

482.  Another  way. —Blanch  and  stew  them,  make  a ragout 
of  a dozen  and  a half  of  small  onions,  fried  in  butter  with  a 
little  minced  eschalot,  catsup,  wine,  and  white  seasonings  : add 
broth.  Stew  the  tongues  in  this  for  a half-hour.  Skim  the 
sauce.  Dish  the  tongues,  sauce  them,  and  arrange  the  onions 
round,  or  in  the  centre. 


483.  Made-Dishes  of  Cold  Mutton. — Dressed  mutton  may 
be  warned  up  either  by  hashing,  stewing  in  broth,  or  broilins: 
m a Dutch  oven.  The  last  mode  is  suitable  to  a blade-bone,  or 
Poor  Man  of  Mutton,  which  may  be  scored,  seasoned,  broiled, 
and  served  with  any  relishing  sauce,  or  over  a hash  of  the  rest  of 
tile  mutton. 

484  To  hash  Mutton.— Cut  the  white  underdone  parts  into 
thin  slices  abou  t the  size  of  a shilling.  Prepare  a gravy  from  the 
of. and  other  trimmings,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 

to  fat  and  strain  it,  and  putting  the  meat 

to  It,  let  It  soak  till  thoroughly  warm,  but  it  must  not  boil. — 
see  (Jbs.  No.  421. 

Mutton  with  Cucumbers.— WxuzQ  the  best  parts 
left  of  a cold  roasted  leg,  and  stir  this  into  a mince  of  stewecT 


by^my,ZT:!-Tak:iM 

into  a clean  pan  ; give  it  a quick  uncovered  boFi  for  a ILnv 
brush  the  meat  with  the  jelly  once  or  oftener  Ull  it  look  wo  l 
coat  to  firm  before  anotller  coat  of  the  vFFnWi  fs  imt  I ■’  f 
have  a .(//aare  ready  prepared.  French  cooks  i 

l«b  relish  uarnis/a's  little  on  their  LTt  , 
countrywomen.  The  poUle  is  much  the  same  Tis  Fsl  1 “"f 
'vl‘he  meats ; and  the  cooking  process  is  more  ;apid  tCt 
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cucumbers.  Let  it  heat,  but  not  boil. — Obs.  Minced  mutton 
may  also  be  served  with  endive. 

N.  B.  Almost  every  dish  made  of  mutton  may  be  prepared 

of  lamb.  > , . , 

486.  Plain  Casserole  of  dressed  Mutton. — Line  a mould  witn 
mashed  potatoes;  fill  it  with  the  sliced  mutton  properly  sea- 
soned ; cover  the  whole  with  more  mashed  potatoes,  and  bake 

and  turn  it  out.  . 

487.  Haricot  of  cold  Mutton.— Cut  the  cold  meat  into  chops, 
trimming  off  all  superfluous  fat,  and  simmer  it  very  slowly  in 
any  strong  well-seasoned  hroth  you  may  have  ready,  or  may 
make  of  the  mutton-bones,  &c.  Add  a half-dozen  of  button- 
onions,  some  round  slices  of  carrot,  and  a turnip  scoop^  down 
in  bits  like  marbles.— Oij.  This  is  a good  and  economical  way 
of  dressing  cold  roast  mutton  for  family  use.*— See  also  pages 
75,  87,  107,  238,  and  French  Cookery. 

MADE-DISHES  OF  LAMB. 

488.  Breast  of  Lamb  with  Cucumbers.— off  the  chine- 
bone,  and,  notching  the  breast  well,  stew  it  in  good  gravy  for 
twenty  minutes.  Take  it  up,  drain  and  score  it  in  ^‘araoniL. 
Season  it  with  mixed  spices,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and 

a Dutch  oven,  or  on  the  gridiron.  Serve  on  stewed  cucumbers, 

489!'^LS-C^^^fe^s  with  Take  cutlets  from  the 

loin  ; flatten,  season,  and  broil  them ; and  placing  spinag 

197')  neatly  in  a dish,  lay  the  cutlets  round  It. 

Lamb-cutlets  are  also  very  elegantly  served  with  a 
mushrooms  or  oysters,  the  cutlets  laid  pound  the  ragout.  As- 
paragus, or  asparagus  pease,  is  very  suitable  to  lamb. 

^ 490.  Shoulder  of  Lamb  Stuffed.— Bone  the  shoulder,  and  ml 
UP  the  vacaLy  with  forcemeat.  Braise  the  meat  very  slowly 
over  embers^  or  a stove ; or  stew  it  plainly  in  the  same  manner. 
Glaze  and  serve  it  either  with  sorrel-sauce,  tomata-sauce,  or 

,h.m  in  a little  T^-btoUt, 

to  which  a little  sweet  milk  is  put,  and  p^on  with  PJP' 

ner  and  mace.  When  nearly  ready,  thicken  the  sauce  “ 
Uttle  mushroom-powder,  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add 

them.  Brush  them  with  egg,  and  roll  them  in  a seasoning  ot 


. A Poor  Man  of  MnUon.-IXn.  Scotch  dish  is  the  grilh 

c.d,  or  lieated  before  tlio  fire.  There  in  London, 

alter  a long  and  severe  fit  hk  bod-curtains  when 

horrifying  his  landlord  by  whining  forth  ^ p„ir  xMan.” 

urged  to^hoosc  and  eat  “I  think  /A" 

Swift’s  scheme  for  Ireland  went  only  the  length  ot  eat  g 
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chopped  parsley,  bread-crumbs,  grated  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  and 
salt.  Fry  them  of  a fine  light-brown,  and  pour  over  them  some 
good  thickened  gravy,  in  which  are  put  a glass  of  wine,  and 
either  a few  stewed  oysters  or  mushrooms.  Skim  the  sauce,  and 
serve  the  dish  very  hot,  garnishing  it  with  forcemeat-balls,  fried 
bread,  or  cut  pickles  if  preferred.  These  chops,  which  form  a 
nice  side-dish,  may  be  served  over  a pur^e  of  turnip  ; or  with 
pease,  or  stewed  cucumbers. 


4,93.  Another  way. --Fry  the  steaks  for  five  minutes  in  butter ; 
dram  them,  dip  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  finish  them 
on  the  gridiron. 

494.  Lamb-Sweetbreads  Ragout. — Blanch  what  will  make  a 
dish  with  scalding  water.  Soak  and  stew  them  in  good  clear 
gravy  for  twenty  minutes,  adding  white  pepper,  mace,  and  salt. 
Ihicken  the  gravy  with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Beat  up  two 
yolks  of  eggs  and  a glass  of  sweet  cream,  with  a dessert-spoonful 
of  minced  parsley,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Take  oflP  the  stewpan, 
and  gradually  mix  in  the  beat  egg  and  cream.  Make  the  sauce 
hot,  stirring  it  diligently  lest  it  curdle,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  As- 
IMragus  points,  or  cut  young  French  beans,  first  parboiled,  may 
be  stirred  into  the  xagooX—Obs.  If  the  sweetbreads  are  very 
large  they  must  be  cut.  ^ 


Lamb-Chops  with  Potatoes,  a favow-ite  Dish. — Cut  the 

back-ribs  of  a large  lamb  into  handsome  chops,  trimming  off  the 
bone  with  a choppmg-kmfe.  Season,  and  brush  the  chops  with 
a beat  egg;  dip  them  in  crumbs  and  minced  parsley,  and  fry 

potatoes  (made  somewhat  thin  with 
heated)  high  in  the  centre  of  a dish, 
chon  on  ehops  around,  leaning  each 

i^n  m.v  h one.-06..  A finely-minced 

likerr  mashed  potatoes,  if  the  flavour  is 

SPP  n 1 1 A ^ puree  f potato.  To  dress  Lamb's  Liver, 

496  To  T eee  p.  247. 

into  handsolffi®!^"^  regetables.-Cat  the  loin 

Iv  skimmin  ^ them  nicely.  Boil  the  gigot  slow- 

tL  dSn  fbp  ^ u Ty,  Pi^iee 

priS  nice! V h f ^ around  it,  with 

sLiS  with  cauliflower  on  each  steak  ; or  it  may  be 

hot  meCl  bSSo”™  “tT™  ■ 

•■.A"...o„?S'SVo  SafS  ot 


497.  To  grill  a Shoulder  of  Lamb Parboil 

monds,  and  broil  or  brown  it  in  a Dutch  ov^  T"  -^1' 

clear  gravy,  or  with  mushroom  or  cuTumher 

fa,t  lamb  is  very  good  boiled  and  ao,-,,  i s^iuce.  A neck  c 

Besides  the  above  methods  of  cookery^'^lar^'"**^^'^  tmmip. 
ragout,  collar,  curry,  cutlets  Bfnintlt,  be  drcsse 

»a  >Uo.„  ou  th-o  wo,/.„tr&c;S«X 
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shoulder  or  breast,  is  best  re-dressed  in  the  Dutch  oven  or  by 
scoring,  seasoning,  and  grilling  it ; or  it  may  be  hashed,  though 
this  mode  of  dressing  is  not  so  well  suited  to  lamb  as  to  veal  or 
poultry.— For  Roast  Lamb,  see  p.  92. 

498.  Lamb's  Stove,  a Scottish  Dish. — Clean  and  blanch  the 
head.  Stew  it  in  broth,  or  along  with  a scrag  of  mutton  till 
tender.  Add  minced  parsley,  green  onions,  and  a good  deal  of 
mashed  spinage,  and  serve  the  stew  and  head  together  in  a deep 
dish  —Ohs.  This,  nationality  apart,  we  consider  a very  indiffer- 
ent  preparation.  It  is  but  a beggarly  imitation  of  the  Tete 
d’Asneauala  vluche  verteoioMX  old  alliesthe  French.— Seep.  24T. 
The  brains  and  liver  may  be  boiled,  rubbed  through  a tammy- 
cloth,  and  put  to  the  stove.  Asparagus  or  pease  may  be  substi- 
tuted  for  spinage,  &c.,  and  the  soup  thickened  with  yolks  of  egp. 

499.  Lamb's  Stove,  by  a French  Receipt.— Clean  two  lambs 
heads.  Lift  up  the  skin,  and  cut  out  the  jaw-bones.  Let  them 
soak  in  salt  and  water;  blanch  them ; rub  them  with  kmon  to 
whiten  them.  Let  them  simmer  for  an  hour  in  aUanc.  Drain 
them  ; split  the  skull ; take  out  the  brains,  skin  the  tongues,  and 
split  them  ; trim  the  ears.  Serve  the  heads  neatly  arranged  on 
the  dish  with  a good  sauce,  with  the  harslet  minced  or  cut  in  scol- 
lops under  the  head  or  heads,  as  ragout : or  serve  with  a green 

sauce  of  parsley.  One  large  head  will  rnake  a dish. 

500.  Fias  Fettitoes.—^enl  the  feet  till  tender ; boil  also  the 
harslet  as  directed  in  lamb’s  head.  Mince  the  harslet  (or  pluck), 
and  season  and  serve  with  the  feet  over  it ; garnish  with  sippets. 
Lamb's  Trotters,  No.  480. 

MADE-DISHES  OF  VENISON. 

- 501.  To  Stew  a Shoulder  of  Venison  when  too  lean 
—Bone  the  meat  when  it  has  been  kept  long  enough.  Flatten 
it  and  lay  over  it  thin  shces  of  fat  well-flavoured  mutton. 
SnriSkle  with  plenty  of  mixed  spices,  and  roU  it  up  very  tight. 
Stew  it  slowly  m rich  beef  or  mutton  gravy,  m a close  stewpan 
that  will  jus/hold  it.  Add,  when  nearly  finished,  pepper,  cay- 
11  o hnlf*  nint  of* claret  or  port.  hen  tlie\cnison 

three  hours,  takeofFthe  bandages, 
and  dish  it  pouring  the  strained  gravy  over  it.  Serve  with  veni- 
son-savVce.-06^.  A few  slices  of  mutton,  or  two  gr  "tore  shanks 
well  broken,  may  be  put  to  the  gravy  to  enrich  the  stew.  A breast 
of  venison  may  be  dressed  as  above,  but  is  better  as  a P“slJ  • 

' « Scotck  Disl..-C^^  meat  ,n  h n 

cutlata.  Boason  then.  l.lgMy  '' 

over  the  collops  the  strained  sauce,  tney  u j 

■ . See  no7o  b.  F^li  Cook^O- for  the  rich  broth  called  a blanc. 
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aded  in  the  wine,  vinegar,  and  spices. — Obs.  Venison  makes  the 
finest-flavoured  minced  collops,  surpassing  either  beef  or  hare  ; 
and  excellent  steaks,  when  seasoned,  dipped  in  butter,  rolled  in 
crumbs,  and  broiled  quickly.  But  these  steaks  require  a gravy- 
sauce,  unless  the  venison  be  very  fat.— See  Nos.  55,  22,  and  21. 
Baked  V unison,  an  excellent  jnode. — Grate  the  crumb  of  a loaf, 
to  which  put  a pint  of  white  wine,  the  grated  rind  of  an  orange, 
nutmeg,  salt,  a half-pound  of  sugar,  and  a half-pound  of  butter. 
Wrap  themeatin  this  paste,  and  bakeand  serve  with  venison  sauce. 

503.  Civet  of  Venison. — Cut  the  back-ribs,  or  breast,into  small 
chops.  Fry  some  pieces  of  good  bacon  in  butter,  and  when 
melted,  drain  off  most  of  the  liquid  and  add  flour.  Brown  the 
steaks  in  this  roux,  and  then  moisten  with  red  wine  (Burgundy 
or  claret)  and  good  broth.  Add  parsley,  onions,  pepper,  salt, 
and  also  garlic,  if  admired.  Let  this  cook  slowly,  shaking  the 
pan  occasionally.  Add  small  onions  and  mushrooms.  Let  the 
sauce  be  of  good  consistence.  This  is  elegantly  served  en  cas- 
serole. Hare  or  rabbits  make  good  civet. 


made-dishes  op  cold  venison. 

504.  To  stew  cold  Venison. — Make  a gravy  of  what  remains 
about  the  bones  after  cutting  off  the  meat,  a little  strong  un- 
seasoned mutton-broth,  and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs.  When 
this  is  good,  skim  it,  and  add  browned  butter  thickened  with 
flour,  also  catsup,  mixed  spices,  a little  claret,  and  a spoonful  of 
currant-jelly,  if  i t is  liked.  Boil  this  till  smooth,  stirring  it  well, 
and  put  in  the  thinly-sliced  venison.  Let  it  heat  thoroughly,  and 
^king  out  the  herbs,  dish  it,  squeezing  a lemon  into  the  dish. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  fried  sippets,  or  with  cut  pickles. 

505.  To^  hash  V enison. — Cut  the  meat  as  for  other  hashes, 
and  warm  it  in  its  own  gravy.  Season  and  dish  it  with  toasted 
sippets.  Obs.  When  the  hashed  venison  is  very  lean,  some 
cooks  cut  the  firm  fat  of  a neck  of  mutton  into  thin  small  slices, 
stew  thein  first  in  wine  and  sugar,  and  add  them  to  the  hash. 

piece  of  cold  venison,  when  it  cannot  be  used  otherwise, 
will  make  a good  stew-soup,  made  as  directed  for  veal  stew- 
soup.  4 or  Roasting  Venison,  see  p.  90. — Collops,  p.  115. 


m lll^l^E-DISHES  OF  HARE  AND  BABBIT. 

. To  stew  a Hare. — Cut  off  the  legs  and  shoulders,  or 
wings,  as  they  are  sometimes  called ; chop  down  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  then  chop  each  side  into  two  or  three  pieces 
Season  these  with  mixed  spices,  and  steep*  them  for  some  liours 
m eschalot-vinegar  with  three  bay-leaves,  and  some  pounded 
and  a half  of  gravy  of  the  neck,  head,  liver, 

Ld  Lo"sTllf-t  of  bacon  chop- 

ped into  small  bits,  a large  carrot  split,  sweet  herbs  and  two 

to  corns  of  black  pepper  and  allspice.  Stidn  tks  h ito  a 
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clean  stewpan,  and  put  the  hare,  with  the  vinegar  in  which  it. 
has  been  soaked,  to  it,  and  stew  gently  till  done.  Add  salt, 
spices,  and  a little  cayenne.  A little  catsup  may  be  added,  and 
the  stew  may  be  thickened  with  butter  rolled  in  browned  flour. 

Obs.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  dressing  a hare,  which 

makes  at  best  but  a dry  and  ungainly  roast.  A few  par-roasted 
button-onions  may  be  peeled,  stewed  in  the  sauce,  and  served 
with  the  hare.  An  old  hare  requires  to  be  either  larded,  stewed 
in  very  rich  broth,  or,  which  is  still  better,  braised-  Garlic, 
if  liked  at  all,  should  be  used  with  hare.  Hare  is  also  stewed 
in  wine,  ale,  or  cider,  enriching  the  liquor  with  rasped  bacon 
and  high  seasonings  ; and  also  with  the  blood,  put  in  when  the 
dish  is  taken  off  the  fire ; the  liver  and  lights  may  be  dressed  as 
forcemeat-balls  to  serve  with  it.  Currant-jelly,  honey,  or  sugar 
may  be  used  with  discretion  in  this  dish.— See  Li^re  en  daube. 

507.  To  jug  Hare.—Cnt  it  into  small  pieces ; season  them, 
and  put  them  into  a jugging-can  which  will  just  hold  them,  with 
a slice  or  two  of  good  bacon  or  beef  hashed,  a faggot  of  ierbs, 
a few  onions,  with  a half-dozen  cloves  stuck  in  them,  a couple 
of  bay-leaves,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a little  water.  Cover 
the  iugging-can  closely,  so  that  the  steams  may  not  escape.  Set 
it  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  or  a slow  oven,  for  three  hours. 
When  done,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  strain- oflt  the  gravy ; thicken 
it:  add  seasonings,  if  necessary;  and,  dishing  the  pieces  of  hare 
neatlv  in  a deep  dish,  pour  the  hot  sauce  over  them  ; or,  it  they 
have  become  cold,  heat  them  up  in  it.— Obs.  Red  wine,  instead 
of  water,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a clove  of  garlic,  “ay  be 
added  to  the  jugged  hare,  which  will  then  make  a highly- 
flavoured  ragout.  Serve  venison-sauce ; but  the  natural  sauce 
is  the  best  that  can  accompany  this  dish. 

508  To  broil  a roasted  Hare  for  Supper  or  Luncheon. 
Cut  off  the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  flatten  and  season  them  high- 
ly • broil  them  on  a quick,  clear  fire;  froth  with  cold  butter, 
and  serve  them  hot  with  venison-sauce.— Oi^.Htme  may  also 
be  dressed  as  directed  for  braised  goose.— -See  Jso.  530. 

^ 509.  To  hash  Hare.— Cnt  down  the  cold  hare  into 
and  warm  these  in  good  gravy,  or  in  gravy  made  of  the  head, 
bones  &c.  Season  with  mixed  spices,  an  onion,  and  herbs,  and 
a little  wine.  Pick  out  the  onion  and  herbs,  and  serve  the  hash 

'"'?10.°  J/are- cE  the  best  parts  f ^are  with  a 

little  firm  mutton-suet.  Season  the  mince  high  j . 
in  a mortar,  and  making  it  up  with  raw  ep,  as  ^ 
sausage-roll,  flour,  and  fry  them,  cr  do  them  in  a Dutch  oven. 

— See  Gateau  de  Lievre.  , , . 

511.  To  smother  Jiabbits.-Truss  tl^cm  and^ 
smother  them  with  white  onion-sauce,  melting  Scotland 

milk  or  cream  that  it  may  look  very  ^ 

rabbits  used  to  be  smothered  in  an  onion-sauce  maue  wm 
stron^irr  of  melted  butter,  and  though  the  dish 
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looked  less  fine,  it  was  at  least  equally  good.  Rabbits  cannot 
be  too  slowly  boiled.  Bring  them  very  slowly  to  boil,  and  finish 
by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Those  who  dislike  strong  onion-sauce 
for  this  dish  may  use  a part  of  apples,  turnips,  or  bread.  Celery, 
artichoke-bottoms,  young  pease,  and  French  beans,  are  all  used 
as  ragouts  for  rabbits.  Warren  rabbits  are  far  before  tame  ones 
for  tile  table, — wild  ones  are  better  still. 

512.  To  fry  Rabbits. — Cut  them  in  joints,  and  fry  them  in 
fresh  butter,  with  dried  parsley  and  a sprinkling  of  sage.  Serve 
liver  and  parsley-sauce.  Rabbits  may  also  be  fricasseed  as  di- 
rected for  chickens.  They  make  an  excellent  pie,  a good  soup, 
and  may  be  potted  or  jugged. — See  Curry,  Pie,  Rabbits  d la 
Venetienne,  Sjc. 


MADE-DisHEs  OF  POULTRY  AND  GAME. — See  also  pages  77,  94, 

and  109. 


513.  To  boil  Fowls  with  Rice.* — Stew  a large  white  fowl  in 
a little  clear  mutton  or  veal-broth,  seasoned  with  white  pepper, 
onion,  and  mace,  in  a close  stewpan  that  will  just  hold  it,  and 
allow  it  room  to  swell.  When  it  has  stewed  a half-hour,  put 
to  it  a small  cupful  of  clean,  well-soaked  rice.  When  tender, 
take  up  the  fowl,  keep  it  hot,  and,  straining  the  rice  from  the 
broth,  place  it  on  a reversed  sieve  to  dry.  Dish  the  fowl,  and 
pile  the  rice  in  light  heaps  around  it.  Bechamel  may  be  put 
over  all.  Serve  parsley  and  butter  sauce.  Serve  the  soup  sepa- 
rately.— See  pages  203,  205. 

514.  Fowl  with  Mushrooms. — Season  and  stew  as  above  in 
a very  strong  gravy,  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add  a few 
button-mushrooms  nicely  picked.  Serve  mushroom-sauce  or  a 
white  fricassee  of  mushrooms. 


515.  Fowls  with  Oysters. — Truss  as  for  boiling.  Put  plenty 
of  butter  and  a seasoning  of  mace  and  lemon-rind  into  them  ; 
tie  them  at  neck  and  vent;  line  a nice  stewpan  with  bacon, 
and  put  in  the  fowls.  Moisten  with  broth,  and  braise  the 
fowls  slowly.  Meanwhile  have  a very  nice  oyster-sauce  pre- 
pared either  with  butter  or  cream  ; dish  the  fowls  on  this,  and 
garnish  with  fried  oysters  and  slices  of  lemon.— See  Hoiutowdie, 
iXational  Dishes. 

516.  To  force  a Fowl,— a favourite,  old-fashioned  EnMish 
Having  boned  the  fowl,  stuff- the  inside  with  thefoUow- 

ing  forcemeat : — A quarter-pound  of  minced  veal,  two  ounces 
of  grated  ham,  two  of  chopped  onion  and  suet,  a spoonful  of 
shred  sweet  herbs,  two  chopped  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  a teaspoon- 
ful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  mixed  spices,  and  a little  cayLne 


• This  is  quite  the  French  dish  Foularde  an  riz.  Fowls  h In 
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Let  the  several  ingredients  be  very  finely  shred.  Beat  the  whole 
to  a paste  in  a mortar,  adding  two  eggs  to  make  them  cohere. 
Stuff"  the  fowl,  sew  it  up,  keeping  it  of  a natural  shape,  draw  in 
the  legs,  and  truss  the  wings.  Stew  it  in  white  clear  broth, 
and  when  nearly  done,  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  When  just  ready  to  serve,  add  a little  cream,  squeeze  a 
lemon  into  the  dish,  and  serve  the  fowl  with  the  sauce  around 
it. — See  Quenelles  and  Graiin,  French  Cookery. 

517.  To  ragout  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Sjc. — Half-roast 
the  thing  which  is  to  be  dressed  as  a ragout.  Cut  it  into  joints 
as  at  table,  and  stew  in  good  broth,  with  a couple  of  onions, 
two  dozen  corns  of  allspice  and  black  pepper,  a few  cloves,  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  for  some  things  a slice  of  celery,  for 
others  a couple  of  bay-leaves.  Skim  the  stew,  and,  keeping  the 
lid  quite  close,  let  it  simmer  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or 
more,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  birds.  Strain  off 
the  gravy,  leaving  the  fowls  in  the  stewpan  to  keep  hot.  Take 
off"  the  cake  of  fat  which  will  soon  form  upon  the  gravy,  and 
thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  browned  flour  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  stiff  pancake-batter.  Add  to  it  a glass  of  white  wine  and  the 
squeeze  of  a lemon.  Dish  the  fowls,  ducks,  or  rabbits,  which- 
ever your  dish  may  be,  and  pour  the  sauce  hot  over  them,  gar- 
nishing with  fried  bread. — Obs.  The  sauce  ought  to  be  smooth, 
thick,  and  well  coloured.  It  may  be  made  without  wine. 

518.  To  braise  Chickens  or  Pigeons  with  Green  Pease  or  Mush- 
rooms.— Bone  them,  and  stuff  them  with  forcemeat,  as  at  No. 
516.  Fry  a few  sliced  onions  in  a stewpan  ; add  to  these  the 
bones  and  other  trimmings  of  the  chickens,  with  a broken  shank 
of  veal  or  mutton,  a faggot  of  herbs,  a few  blades  of  mace,  and 
a pint  of  good  broth.  Cover  the  chickens  with  slices  of  bacon, 
and  then  with  veal-eaul  or  paper.  Stew  very  slowly  over  em- 
bers, or  on  a stove,  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Take  them  up,  and 
keep  them  hot  in  an  oven.  Strain  the  braise-gravy,  and  boil  it 
up  quickly  to  a jelly.  Glaze  the  chickens  with  it,  and  ser%e 
with  a brown  fricassee  of  mushrooms,  or  over  a puree  of  green 
pease. — See  French  Cookery. 

519.  A continental  Method  of  dressing  cold  Roast  Fowls. 
Beat  up  two  yolks  of  eggs  with  butter,  mace,  nutmeg,  See.  Cut 
up  the  fowls,  dip  them  in  this,  and  roll^  the  egged  pieces  in 
crumbs  and  fried  parsley.  Fry  the  cut  pieces  nicely  in  butter 
or  clarified  dripping,  and  pour  over  the  dish  any  white  or  green 
vegetable  ragout  (that  you  may  have  left)  made  hot.  Parme- 
san grated  is  used  to  heighten  the^owf  of  this  dish.  ^ 

520.  To  braise  a Gooie-— Every  thing  to  be  braised  is  truss- 
ed as  for  boiling.  Put  slices  of  bacon  over  the  goose,  and  me 
the  stewpan  with  the  same.  Put  in  the  goose  with  the  gi  e s 
and  seasonings.  Moisten  with  stock.  Braise  as  directec , page 
252,  and  serve  it  above  either  apple  or  onion  sauce,  or  onion - 
sauce  mollified  with  white  turnip. — Obs.  .'V  hare  may  be  coo  'ci 
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thus Wine  is  used  in  braising  both  goose  and  turkey,  but  we 

see  no  use  for  it. — For  Turkey,  see  French  Cookery. 

521.  To  fricassee  Chickens  white. — Cut  up  each  chicken  into 
eight  parts,  as  in  carving  them  at  table.  Wash,  dry,  flatten, 
and  season  the  parts  with  mixed  spices,  using  only  white  pep- 
per. Take  a pint  of  clear  veal  or  mutton  gravy,  or  other  good 
clear  stock,  and  put  to  it  a roll  of  lemon-peel,  two  onions,  three 
blades  of  mace,  and  a few  sweet  herbs.  Stew  the  chicken  in 
this  very  slowly  for  a half-hour,  keeping  the  stewpan  covered. 
Strain  the  sauce,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  add- 
ing salt,  and  a scrape  of  nutmeg.  When  ready  to  serve,  add 
a quarter-pint  of  good  hot  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  one  or  two 
eggs  well  beat.  Stir  this  very  carefully,  and,  lest  it  curdle,  be 
sure  it  does  not  boil.  A glass  of  white  wine  and  the  squeeze  of 
a lemon  may  be  put  to  the  fricassee. — Obs.  Besides  the  above 
methods  of  dressing  fowls  and  chickens,  they  may  be  stewed 
with  pease  and  lettuce  in  good  broth,  seasoned  with  parsley, 
young  onions,  salt,  and  spices.  Put  in  the  pease,  and  a cut 
lettuce,  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  chickens.  Fill  up  the 
dish  with  the  gravy,  laying  the  pease  and  lettuce  over  the  chick- 
ens. If  large  fowls  they  may  be  cut  down  the  back.  Young 
chickens  fnay  be  trussed  as  for  boiling,  and  stuffed. — See  in 
French  Cookery  Fricassee  Naturel  and  a la  Paysanne. 

522.  Davenport  Fowls  are  stuffed  with  a forcemeat  made  of 
the  hearts,  livers,  &c.,  an  anchovy,  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
onions,  mixed  spices,  and  a piece  of  butter  or  shred  mutton- 
suet,  or  veal-kidney  fat.  Sew  up  the  necks  and  vents,  browui 
the  fowls  in  a Dutch  oven,  then  stew  them  in  broth,  and  serve 
with  mushroom-sauce,  or  melted  butter  and  catsup;  a fowl 
forced  in  this  way  may  be  larded  in  the  breast,  and  roasted. — 
See  No.  516. 

_ 523.  To  stew  Giblets. — Clean  and  cut  them  as  directed  for 
giblet-soup,  p.  136.  Season  with  mixed  spices.  Stew  them 
till  very  tender  in  a little  broth,  and  before  serving  thicken  the 
sauce,  and  add  a glass  of  good  boiling  cream  to  it.  Green  pease 
may  be  added  to  this  stew. 

524'.  To  full  cold  Turkey  or  Chickens. — Skin  them,  and  pull 
the  meat  off  the  breast  and  wings  in  long  flakes.  Brown  these 
in  a Dutch  oven,  .basting  with  butter,  or  brown  very  quickly  in 
a trying-pan,  so  as  not  to  dry  the  meat.  Drain  from  the  butter 
and  simmer  the  pulled  meat  in  good  gravy,  seasoned  with  mix- 
ed spices.  Thicken  the  sauce.  Meanwhile  cut  off  the  legs 
sidesmen,  and  back.  Season  and  broil  these,  and  servin<^  the 
pulled  hash  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  place  these  iieatly'’over 
and  around  it.  Garnish  with  fried  sippets.  Turkey  may 
be  warmed  as  above;  but  the  leg  should  be  scored,  seasoned, 
and  grilled,  and  the  hash  served  under  the  devilled  /e/r._See 

/d-oioti.— Season  them,  and  truss  them 
with  the  legs  inward.  Return  the  livers  into  them,  with  a bit 
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of  butter  and  chopped  parsley.  Lay  tliem  in  a small  stewpan, 
■with  slices  of  hacon  below  and  over  them.  Twenty  minutes 
will  cook  them  : — serve  well-seasoned  hrown  gravy-sauce  with 
them — See  Nos.  33,  42. 

526.  To  ragout  Pigeons. — Clean  and  stuff  them  with  a sea- 
soning of  mixed  spices,  salt,  parsley  shred  very  finely,  a piece  of 
fresh  butter,  and  a few  bread-crumbs.  Tie  them  at  neck  and 
vent,  half-roast  them,  and  finish  in  the  stewpan  in  good  gravy, 
to  which  a glass  of  white  wine,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a 
few  nice  pickled  mushrooms  may  be  put.  Thicken  the  sauce 
with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Dish  the  pigeons,  and  pour  it  over 
them.  Garnish  with  asparagtis  laid  between  the  birds.  This 
is  almost  the  French  “ Pigeons  en  compote.” ~Obs.  Cream,  or 
the  beat  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  put  to  this,  and  to  any  white 
ragout,  taking  care  to  prevent  these  ingredients  from  curdling. 
The  pigeons  may  be  stuffed  with  a forcemeat  of  the  chopped 
livers,  with  bread-crumbs,  minced  parsley,  butter,  spices,  and  a 
little  cayenne,  and  dressed  as  a brown  ragout,  by  browning 
them  in  the  frying-pan  previous  to  stewing,  thickening  the 
sauce  with  browned  flour,  and  adding  to  it  a spoonf^  of  catsup 
or  a glass  of  red  wine.  Some  good  cooks  stew  pigeons 
white  cabbage,  cut  as  for  pickling,  serving  the  cabbage  round 
the  pigeons ; or  stew  them  in  brown  gravy  highly  seasoned, 
adding  mushrooms  or  a little  catsup.  Others  stew  them  with  a 
lettuce  quartered  instead  of  cabbage.  Pigeons  pot  very  weU, 
and  are,  though  common,  most  excellent  as  a pie,  either  cold  or 

Lot. N.  B.  The  cabbage,  when  thus  used  with  stewed  pigeons, 

lUuSt  be  first  braised.  To  roast  or  broil  Pigeons,  see  pages 
101  and  109 ; Pigeon  Soup,  p.  134. 

527.  Ducks  with  young  Pease,  a favourite  Dish  prepared  in 

the  best  manner. — Clean,  truss,  and  singe  the  ducks,  which 
should  be  plump  and  young.  Season  them  with  salt,  p^per, 
cayenne,  and  mixed  spices.  Place  them  between  layers  of  bacon 
in  a stewpan  that  will  just  hold  them,  and  moisten  them  with 
a little  broth.  Stew  them  from  a half-hour  to  a whole  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  age  of  the  birds.  Meanwhile  parboil 
and  afterwards  fry  three  pints  of  the  most  delicate  peen  pease 
with  a half-pound  of  good  bacon  cut  in  bits.  While  the  ^ase 
still  retain  their  good  colour  drain  off  all  the  fat,  dust  soine  flour 
over  them;  add  a little  water  or  broth,  a bunch  of  parsley  and 
young  onions,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  ducks  carvetl  fit 
too  large)  into  proper  pieces.  Serve  the  pease  over  the  ducks 
and  let  all  fat  be  carefully  skimmed  off.  Ihis  is  much  tl 
same  dish  as  the  French  Canard  d petit  pois.—Obs.  ““cks 
may  be  roasted;  hut  the  stringy  summer  ducks  ' 

green  pease  are  much  better  dressed  as  above.  So  V . 

will  prefer  the  pease  fried  in  butter  instead  ot  bi  i / 

mid  fhe  dish,  if  not  so  rich,  will  remain  at  least  as  degt. 
Take  out  the  parsley  and  onions  before  serving. 

may  be  well  cooked  as  above. 
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o28.  To  stew  an  old  Duck  with  Cabbage. — Stew  the  cut  cab- 
bage in  top-fat  with  seasonings.  Par-roast  a large  fat  duck,  and 
then  stew  it  in  gravy  well  seasoned  with  herbs,  onions,  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Thicken  the  gravy,  and  serve  the  duck  with 
the  cabbage  under  it  and  the  sauce  in  the  dish. — Obs.  Ducks 
may  be  served  with  mashed  turnips,  onion  puree,  or  sourcrout. 

629.  To  ragout  Ducks. — Put  the  gizzards,  livers,  necks,  &c., 
to  a pint  of  good  strong  beef-broth,  or  other  well-seasoned  good 
stock.  Season  the  ducks  inside  with  salt  and  mixed  spices. 
Brown  them  on  all  sides  in  a frying-pan,  and  then  stew  them 
till  tender  in  the  strained  stock.  Wlien  nearly  ready,  thicken 
the  sauce  with  browned  flour  and  butter. 

530.  Another  way. — Clean,  and  season  the  ducks  with  pepper 
and  salt  inside.  Par-roast  them,  and  stew  them  in  beef-gravy, 
with  shred  onions  fried  in  the  stewpan  before  the  gravy  is  put 
in.  When  the  ducks  have  simmered  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
been  turned,  put  in  a few  leaves  of  sage  and  of  lemon-thyme 
chopped  very  fine,  or,  in  the  season,  a pint  and  a half  of  young 
green  pease.  When  these  are  tender,  thicken  the  sauce  with 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  serve  the  ducks  and  pease  together  in 
a deep  dish. — Obs.  When  pease  are  not  in  season,  a dozen  or 
tvro  of  button-onions  may  be  first  par-roasted  and  then  stewed 
with  the  ducks ; or  sliced  cucumbers  and  onions,  first  fried.* 
— See  No.  527.  In  Ireland  ducks  are  often  boiled. 

531.  To  hash  Ducks. — Nothing  hashes  better  than  a fat 
duck.  Cut  it  into  pieces  as  in  carving  at  table,  and  soak  these 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  in  a little  boiling  gravy  till  thoroughly 
hot.  Add  a glass  of  wine  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  mixed 
spices,  to  give  the  sauce  a high  relish : or  cut  up  'the  ducks, 
make  a gravy  of  the  trimmings  and  some  onions,  thicken  it 
when  strained  with  butter  browned  with  flour,  stew  the  cut 
ducks  gently  till  ready,  and,  having  seasoned  the  sauce,  serve 
the  hash  on  fried  sippets.— OZ-s.  A cold  goose  may  be  dressed 
in  the  same  way,  adding  a little  finely-shred  sage  and  onion  to 
the  hash-sauce or  the  legs  of  a goose  may  be  scored,  seasoned, 
and  grilled,  as  directed  for  a turkey,  and  served  over  the  hash, 
^old  poult‘s,  rabbits,  and  game  may  all  be  hashed  as  above, 
bee  that  the  hash-sauce  be  well  thickened,  smooth,  and  care- 

ully  cleared  of  all  fat.  Where  there  is  any  cold  stuffing  left» 
cut  It  into  slices,  and  serve  it  warmed  in  the  Dutch  oven  round 
the  hashed  meat. 

532.  To  hash  cold  Wild  A’owZ.— Carve  them  as  at  table,  and 


of  plump,  under-roasted  ducks  fthat  liave 
leen  stuffed  witli  chopped  young  sage  and  onion  before  they  were  roasted) 
•se^ed  in  hot  orange-gravy  and  tlie  Juice  that  Hows  from  the  birds  witli 
ayenne  and  higli  seasoning,  are  esteemed  a rare  luxury  by  tiie  skilful 
dish  lor  the  solitary  epicure  not  for  'i  tihlp  Wivno 
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let  them  soak  till  hot  in  boiling  gravy  thickened  with  bread- 
crumbsj  and  seasoned  with  salt,  mixed  spices,  a glass  of  elaret. 
and  a spoonful  of  lemon-pickle  or  orange-juice.  Garnish  with 
fried  sippets.  For  partridges  and  pheasants  use  only  white 
pepper  and  white  wines. — See  p.  99. 

N.  B.  Some  gourmands  dislike  bread-crumbs  here. 

533.  To  ragout  Wild  Duck  or  Teal. — Half-roast  the  birds. 
Score  the  breast,  but  not  deeply,  and  into  each  indenture  put 
mixed  spices  and  the  squeeze  of  a lemon.  Let  the  birds  lie  a few 
minutes,  and  then  stew  them  till  tender  in  good  brown-gravy. 
Take  up  the  birds  and  keep  them  hot ; add  a glass  of  wine  and 
three  finely-shred  eschalots  to  the  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the 
ducks.— OZ)s.  This  is  a dish  of  very  high  gout,  and  it  is  prized 
accordingly.  In  carving  ducks,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  after 
scoring  the  breast  it  is  an  improvement  to  put  a little  butter 
over  it,  as  in  shoulder  of  lamb,  and  above  that,  to  squeeze  a bit- 
ter orange  or  lemon.  Ducks  are  also  re-dressed  as  curry,  brown 
ragout,  or  as  a stew-soup.  Ducks,  and  particularly  the  wild, 
may  be  dressed  as  civet  of  hare.— See  also  French  Cookei'y, 
Salmis,  and  No.  29. 


531.  CHICKEN,  RABBIT,  AND  VEAL,  &c.  AS  CURRY. 

This  common  and  favourite  dish  is  at  once  economical,  con- 
venient at  table,  and  of  easy  preparation.  All  kinds  of  viands, 
cooked  or  raw,  may  be  dressed  as  curry.  The  only  important 
rule  is,  to  have  good  stock ; and  the  sole  art  consists  in  hitting 
the  just  medium  in  seasoning,  or  in  suiting  the  tastes  of  the  in- 
dividuals for  whom  the  curry  is  prepared. — See  Ohs.  p.  165.  Cut 
up  the  chickens,  fowls,  rabbits,  veal,  lamb,  &c.  &c.,  into  pieces 
proper  to  be  helped  at  table,  and  rather  small  than  clumsily 
large.  Fry  this  cut  meat  in  butter,  with  sliced  Spanish  or 
whole  button-onions,  over  a quick  fire,  till  of  a fine  amber 
colour.  When  the  meat  is  lightly  browned,  add  nearly  a pint  ot 
good  mutton  or  veal  stock  unseasoned;  and  when  this  has  sim- 
mered slowly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more  if  the  fowls  are 
old  add  from  two  to  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  curry-powder 
and  a spoonful  of  flour,  both  rubbed  very  smooth,  and  carefu  ly 
stirred  into  the  sauce.  When  the  curry  is  just  ready,  add  also 
a glass  of  good  thick  cream,  and  either  the  juice  of  a lemon  or 
a proportionate  quantity  of  citric  acid.  Skim  on  all  fat,  and  i 
the  sauce  is  not  rich  enough,  stir  in,  before  dishing,  a small 
quantity  of  melted  butter.  If  the  sauce  be  too  thick,  add  a 
little  broth  to  thin  it.  Some  cooks  pound  part  of  tlie  meat  ana 
all  the  scraps  to  thicken  the  curry,  and  also  the  boiled 
&c.  Others  marinade,  in  lemon-juice  and  sliced  onion,  e 
meat  they  curry.-Ois.  Curry  may  be  made  ^ 
slices  of  veal,  lamb,  &c.,  and  is  a very  fJrrv 

table,  in  place  of  toujours  hash,  though  very  J 

of  undressed  meat.  Some  cooks  add  a few  small  ouio  t 
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have  been  cooked  in  broth ; others  a few  capsicums  or  a fresh 
chili,  which  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to  those  who  like  hot-spiced 
dishes. — See  Fish-Curry,  p.  165. 

535.  Curry  Balls. — Take  stale  bread-crumbs  finely  grated, 

the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  and  a piece  of  fresh  butter  the 
size  of  a walnut.  Add  curry-powder,  and,  beating  these  ingre- 
dients to  a paste  in  a mortar,  make  the  mixture  up  into  small 
balls,  with  raw  yolk  of  egg  and  a little  fiour See  Nos.  301, 355. 

536.  To  boil  Rice  for  Curry. — Pick  and  soak  good  rice,  and 
boil  it  quickly  in  boiling  water  and  salt  till  it  be  tender  but  not 
soft ; drain  it,  and  put  it  to  dry  before  the  fire  on  a sieve  revers- 
ed. Either  heap  it  lightly  on  a dish  by  itself,  or  if  the  dish  of 
curry  be  small,  it  may  be  served  round  the  dish  in  which  the 
curry  is  placed  in  the  centre,  en  casserole. — Obs.  Rice  for  curry 
is  seldom  properly  boiled.  It  is  either  in  a mash,  or  the  grains 
are  quite  hard.  To  avoid  both  defects  some  cooks  shower  cold 
water  upon  the  boiled  rice,  and  set  it  to  evaporate  before  the 
fire,  so  that  every  several  particle  may  be  distinct,  and  yet  the 
whole  tender  enough  to  eat.  When  overboiled,  the  rice  may, 
after  draining,  be  smoothed,  brushed  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and 
browned  in  the  oven, — though  this  necessity  ought  never  to  be 
courted.  Handle  it  very  lightly.  Spooning  spoils  it, — toss  it 
lightly  up  with  two  forks.  It  may  be  moulded  in  a shape,  with, 
the  meat  in  the  heart  of  it. — See  National  Dishes,  and  No.  209. 

537.  Hindostanee  Mode  of  boiling  Rice. — After  picking,  soak 
it  in  cold  water  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  and  put  it  into 
boiling  water,  which  shall  rise  three  inches  above  the  rice. 
Cover,  and  boil  about  six  minutes,  skimming  when  necessary. 
Add  a gill  of  sweet  milk  for  each  pound  of  rice,  and  in  two  mi- 
nutes more  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire ; strain  without  squeez- 
ing;  return  it  dry  into  the  pot  upon  a slow  fire,  pour  over  it 
half  an  ounce  of  melted  butter,  mixed  with  a spoonful  of  the 
hot  water  in  which  the  rice  was  boiled,  and  in  six  minutes  it 
will  be  ready  for  table. — From  a Correspondent. 

538.  Brain-Balls  and  Calces  for  Made-  Dishes.— These  may 
be  made  either  for  lamb’s  or  calf’s  head  by  the  same  process. 
Clear  the  brains  of  all  the  fibres  and  skins  that  hang  about  them, 
and  having  scalded  them,  beat  them  up  in  a basin  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  a spoonful  of  bread-crumbs,  another  of  fiour,  a little 
grated  lemon-peel,  and  a small  dessert-spoonful  of  finely-shred 
parsley,  and  if  for  calf’s  head,  a little  shred  sage  and  thyme- 
Put  seasonings  to  the  mixture,  and  a large  spoonful  of  melted 
butter ; and  dropping  the  batter  in  small  cakes,  fry  them  in 
lard  of  an  amber  colour.  They  may  either  be  served  as  a gar- 
nishing, or  as  a small  side-dish  to  accompany  a dressed  calf’s 
head  or  lamb’s  head. 

539.  For  Balls.— l\o\\  the  above  mixture  into  small  balls  with 

more  egg  and  flour. 

540.  Croquets  and  Rissoles.— These  little  useful  dishes  differ 
liom  savoury  patties  only  in  shape.  They  are  all  made  of  cold 
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chicken,  sweathreads,  veal,  or  any  nice  bit  of  white  meat  that  is 
left  cold.  Mince  the  meat,  season  it,  and  stew  it  for  two 
minutes  in  gravy.  Croquets  are  minced  meat  of  various  kinds 
rolled  up  as  small  sausages,  dipped  in  egg,  and  rolled  in  bread- 
• crumbs,  fried  a light  brown,  and  served  with  nicely-fried  pars- 
ley. Rissoles  are  made  in  thin  puff-paste,  in  any  form  you 
please,  spreading  a little  of  the  mince  on  the  paste,  and  doubling 
it  up  like  an  apple-pasty  ; or  they  are  served  as  balls  rolled  up 
in  paste,  and  fried,  and  garnished  with  parsley. 

541.  Canapes. — Take  the  crumb  of  a large  loaf,  cut  it  in  slices 
the  thickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch ; afterwards  cut  the 
slices  into  any  form,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  colour  in  oil  or  but- 
ter • mince  separately  the  hard  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs,  cu- 
cumbers, capers,  anchovies,  in  strips,  different  fine  herbs,  small 
salad  herbs,  &c.,  and  put  them  in  a little  oil ; season  the  canapes 
(i.  e.  fried  bread),  with  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar;  dress  hand- 
somely, and  garnish  tastefully  with  hard  eggs,  ham,  beet-root, 
small  radishes,  anchovies,  capers,  cresses,  &c.  &c.,  and  serve 
upon  dishes  for  hors  d’oeuvres,  i.  e.  relishes.  Canapes  are  also 
made  of  skates’  livers,  and  other  things. 

542.  Pork  Sausages. — Mince  the  fat  and  lean  of  pork, 

ing  out  skins  and  gristles,  and  season  it  weU  with  salt,  black  and 
.Jamaica  ground  pepper,  and  chopped  sage.  Clean  and  half-fill 

the  guts,  and  fry  the  sausages. 

543.  Oxford  Sausages. — Take  equal  quantities  of  ve^  and 
pork,  mince  them,  and  add  a half  of  the  weight  of  beef-suet  | 
mix  and  season  this  well,  as  directed  above,  and  add  a smaU 
ouantity  of  the  crumb  of  fresh  bread,  steeped  in  water.— Ofw. 
A chopped  anchovy  is  an  improvement  to  these  sausages.  Le- 
mon-peel, grated  nutmeg,  lemon-thyme,  savoury  and  sweet 
marjoram,  and  basil,  formerly  used  for  these  compositions,  are 

of  young 

der  pork  Tnd  beef-suet.  Mince  them  very  finely, 

with  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  a sprinklmg  of  si^e,  and  some 

thin  rind  of  bLon.  Roll  up  with  egg,  and  fry  it.-^ee 

545.  5ofog7ia,Sa«.ag-c..-Take  equa  weight  of  bacon  be^ 
pork  and  veal.  Mince,  and  season  high  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
Lge’  Fill  a well-cleaned  gut,  and  boil  for  an  hour. 

546.  Beauvillier's  Sausages.— Mince  what  quantity  of  fresh 

pork  will  be  necessary ; mix  with  U equal  to  ^ quarter  of  ard 
Sdd  salt  and  fine  spices  j fill  the  skins  and  tie  them 
in  the  smoke  for  three  days;  then  cook  them  in  WJon 
three  hours,  with  salt,  a clove  of  garlic,  thyme,  bayi  ^ P 
ley,  and  young  onions;  when  cold,  serve  upon  “ uap  • 

547.  Smoked  Scotch  Sausages,  to  keep  and 
pioco  of  beef  for  two  .kys,  oml  miuce  it  w,.b  » f 

highly  with  pepper,  salt,  onion,  or  eschalot.  the 

ckaned  ox-gut,  plait  it  in  hnks,  and  hang  tlie  sa  sag 
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chimney  to  dry.*  Boil  it  as  wanted,  either  a single  link  or  al- 
together. 

548.  Common  Beef  Sausages — These  are  naade  of  minced 
beef,  with  seasonings,  and  a proportion  of  suet.  The  crumb  of 
a penny-loaf,  soaked  in  water,  is  allowed  to  every  three  pounds 
of  meat,  before  filling  the  skins. 

549.  Savaloys. — Take  a piece  of  tender  pork,  free  from  skin 
and  gristles,  and  salt  it  with  common  salt  and  a little  saltpetre. 
In  two  or  three  days  mince  it,  and  season  with  pepper,  chopped 
sage,  and  a little  grated  bread.  Fill  the  gut,  and  bake  the  sa- 
valoys  for  a half-hour  in  a moderate  oven.  If  to  be  eaten  cold, 
let  them  lie  a day  or  two  longer  in  the  salt. — Obs.  Sausage  meat 
may  be  broiled  in  a veal-caul,  in  a cake  or  flat  shape.  It  may 
be  reddened  with  a little  saltpetre.  If  to  be  used  immediately, 
oysters,  mushrooms,  &c.,  maybe  put  to  sausages  to  heighten  the 
flavour. — See  Boudins,  French  Cookery. 

550.  DEVILS. 

Though  devils  are  often  served  at  supper  or  luncheon,  they 
are  most  commonly  considered  as  provocatives  and  stimulants, 
— a relish  with  wine,  or  a spur  to  a jaded  appetite.  Their  pre- 
paration must  accordingly  vary  with  the  momentary  tastes  or 
necessities  of  the  consumers.  The  only  indispensable  attribute 
of  the  common  familiar  cock-crow  devil  for  the  rere-supper,  is 
scorching  heat,  and  tear-compeUing  pungency.  ! Devils  are  made 
of  the  legs,  rumps,  backs,  and  gizzards  of  cold  turkey,  goose, 
duck,  capon  ; and  of  all  kinds  of  game,  particularly  the  backs  of 
moor-game,  which  have  a peculiarly  stimulating  bitter;  and 
I also  of  venison,  veal,  and  mutton-kidney,  fish-bones  (p.  148),  and 
I of  biscuits  or  rusks.  The  meat  to  be  dressed  in  this  way  must  be 
scored,  that  the  seasonings  may  find  suitable  places  of  retreat. 
The  seasonings,  which  consist  of  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and 
curry,  mush^room,  anchovy,  or  truflle-powder,  must  be  admin- 
istered at  the  discretion  of  the  consumer.  It  is  a good  mode 
to  have  the  things  seasoned  at  table,  and  then  sent  to  the  kitchen 
fire.  I fie  devils  must  be  broiled  on  a strong  clear  fire,  and  served 
m a fiot-water  dish,  or  one  with  a spirit-lamp.  When  not 
served  dr?/  as  a relish  with  wine,  the  proper  sauces  for  devils 
are  grill-sauce,  anchovy-sauce,  or  any  very  piquant  sauce.  Dry 
toasts  or  rusks  are  a proper  accompaniment  to  devilled 
poultry,  &C.T 


* Some  of  these  sausages  used  to  be  made  when  a Mart  was  killed  - 

Tdl  m ‘he  moor!  or  the 

boat , and  in  the  Hebndes  and  remote  parts  of  the  IbVhlands  thev  still 

hold  a favourite  place  in  the  wide  open  chimney.  Real  ^olouiia  saiKsaires 
labour  under  the  imputation  of  being  made  of  asses’  flesh,  ft  is  said  the 
celebrated  b etter- lane  sausages  owed  their  flavour  and  fame  to  sweet  blsil. 

+ 1 he  following  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  devils  is  the  best  that  has 
yet  been  discloseS;  for  in  this  pliil'osopliic  and  aniatLr  dejtint  of 
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551.  Devilled  Biscuit — Heat  the  biscuits  before  the  fire,  and 
spread  over  them  the  same  ingredients,  with  a little  cayenne,  as 
for  anchovy-toasts,  No.  554.  Many  other  ingredients  are  used, 
and  also  the  medicated  Zests  sold  in  the  shops.  The  anchovy- 
powder,  No.  326,  answers  well — See  Le  Bon  Diable,  National 
Dishes. 

552-  Sandwiches. — These  are  a convenient  and  economical,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a rather  suspicious  order  of  culinary  prepara- 
tions, especially  in  hotels  and  public  gardens : they  are  therefore 
wetting  into  disrepute.  Sandwiches  may  be  made  of  ham  or 
tongue,  sliced,  grated,  or  scraped ; of  German  or  common  pork 
sausage,  cold  salted  rump,  anchovies,  shrimps,  sprats,  potted 
cheese,  or  hard  yolks  of  egg  and  Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese 
pounded  with  butter ; forcemeat,  and  potted  meat  of  various 
kinds,  cold  poultry,  with  whatever  seasonings,  as  mustard,  curry- 
powder,  &c.  &c.,  are  most  suitable  to  the  meat  of  which  the 
sandwich  is  made.  The  only  particular  directions  that  can  be 
o-iven,  are,  to  have  them  fresh-made,  and  to  cut  the  bread  in 
neat  even  slices,  of  any  shapes  that  are  fancied,  and  not  too  large 
nor  thick. — See  Sweet  Sandwiches. 

553.  A C/jeese-todiaic/t.— Take  two  parts  of  grated  Parmesan 
or  Cheshire  cheese,  one  of  butter,  and  a small  proportion  of  mad  e 
mustard ; pound  them  in  a mortar  ; cover  slices  of  bread  with 
a little  of  this,  and  over  it  lay  thin  slices  of  ham,  or  any  cured 
meat ; cover  with  another  slice  of  bread,  press  them  together, 
and  cut  this  into  mouthfuls,  that  they  may  be  lifted  with  a 
fork. — Obs.  An  anchovy  may  be  pounded  with  the  mixture. 

554.  Anchovy  Toasts.— Cut  slices  of  bread  as  for  sandwiches, 
but  keep  them  larger,  and  fry  them  nicely  in  fresh  butter. 
Spread  them  with  anchovy-butter,  or  boned  anchovies  and  but- 
ter freshly  pounded,  and  lay  some  quartered  anchovies  above 
all  :*  Heat  this  if  you  like  with  a salamander,  and  serve  very  ho,. 


cookery  profound  mystery  Las  hitherto  been  ohserved equal  parts 
of  common  salt,  pounded  cayenne,  and  cimry-powder,  with 
htrS-  mushroom  or  truffle  powder.  Dissect  a hmee  of  woeffleocU  (if 
unLr-roasted  so  much  the  betterl,  split  the  heads,  divide  and  subdivide  the 
UerT  wfflTs  hack  &c.,  and  powder  all  the  pieces  with  the  seasonings  well 
mixed  iruise  the  trail  and  brains  with  tlie  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  ore.  a 
little  pounded  mace,  the  grate  of  half  a lemon,  and  half  a spoonlud  o 
soy!  Rub  these  together  till  they  become  smooUi,  and  add  a table-si^o^ 
ofratsup,  a glass  oT  Madeira,  and  the  juice  ol  two  Seville  A* 

this  sauce,  Song  with  the  birds,  into  a sdver  stewdish  to  be  heat^  by 
lamp.  Cover  it  close,  and  keep  gently 

until  the  flesh  has  iinbihed  the  greater  quantity  of  fice  liquid.  ” 

have  reason  to  suppose  it  is  completely  saturated,  thro  ^und 

nave  reu  *i|  „n.-e  more  well  togetl'er,  serve  it  round 


ccipt  gives,  is,  that  as  in  picking  the  hones  your  r 

be  \mpregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  devil,  you  must  s’n/mi? 

thernot  to  swallow  them  entirely.  These  arc  the  4 

^ Tmsts.-'T\^e  old  l-'rcnch  Cookery  possessed  an  endless  variety  ot 
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555.  Ramakins. — Take  equal  parts  of  sound  Cheshire  and 
double  Gloucester  cheese  and  of  fresh  butter,  and  having 
crumbled  or  grated  the  cheese,  beat  the  whole  to  a paste,  with 
three  or  four  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  and  the  crumb  of  a new  French 
roll  previously  soaked  in  hot  milk.  Mix  the  paste  with  the 
whites  of  two  of  the  eggs  first  well  beaten.  Season  with  a little 
salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace.  Fill  small  paper  pans,  or  very 
small  saucers,  half  full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  rama- 
kins in  a Dutch  oven.  Serve  them  quite  hot,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly requisite  for  every  relishing  preparation  of  cheese — Obs. 
This  batter  is  also  served  over  boiled  macaroni ; or  with  stewed 
celery,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  or  brocoli.  Stilton,  Parmesan,  or 
Gruyere  cheese  will  make  a more  relishing  ramakin  where  ex- 
pense is  not  considered. — See  Fondu,  French  Cookery,  678. 
and  No.  553. 

556.  Pastry  Ramakins. — Take  any  bits  of  puff’-paste  that 
remain  from  covering  pies,  tarts,  &c.,  and  roll  them  lightly  out. 
Sprinkle  grated  cheese  over  them  of  any  rich  high-flavoured 
kind.  Fold  the  paste  up  in  three,  or  only  double  it,  but  sprinkle 
it  repeatedly  with  grated  cheese.  Shape  the  ramakins  with  a 
paste-runner  to  any  shape,  and  bake  and  serve  them  hot  on  a 
napkin  or  as  relishes.  This  is  almost  the  Brioche  auj'romage. 

557.  To  dress  Macaroni  in  the  best  way. — Wash  it  well, 
and  boil  it  slowly  in  water,  till  it  is  tender  but  not  soft.  Strain 
it,  and  add  strong  well-flavoured  stock  to  it.  When  quite  ten- 
der, dish  it.  Strew  it  over  with  grated  Stilton  or  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  brown  it  in  a Dutch  oven.  This  dish  is  fashionably 
made  en  timballe.  The  timballe  shape  is  lined  with  slices  of 
bacon,  which  are  taken  off  before  the  moulded  macaroni  is 
served,  either  with  a brown  sauce,  or  with  gravy  in  the  dish. — 
Obs.  Instead  of  gravy-stock  melted  butter  may  be  put  to  it 
It  may  also  be  covered  with  ramakin-batter,  or  boiled  with  milk 
instead  of  water,  or  stewed  in  white  ragout-sauce,  with  a little 
chopped  lean  ham.  The  grated  cheese  may  also  be  mixed  up 
with  the  boiled  macaroni,  and  having  dished  it,  strew  fine  bread- 

I crumbs  lightly  over  it,  and  pour  melted  butter  on  the  crumbs 


; worthy  of  attention  ; as  Friar's  Toast, 

which  was  exactly  our  modem  Anchovy  T oast  sprinkled  over  with  chopped 
parsley,  eschalot,  and  capers.  Brittany  Toasts  were  made  of  chopped 
salad-herbs,  with  salad-sauce.  Veal-kidney  Toasts  were  rather  a luscious 
I iness ; the  minced  kidney  seasoned  with  eschalot  and  parsley,  and  mixed 
witJi  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  was  in  fact  a piquant  forcemeat  spread  on  a 
I toast,  which  was  baked  and  served  hot.  Ham  ro«s/s  were  mad^e  thus  •_ 

I rhe  slices  were  soaked  to  freshen  them,  in  the  first  place,  when  this  vvas 
needful,  or  the  ham  was  minced.  Afterwards  they  were  soaked  in  a stew- 
! pan  in  butter  and  seasonings  for  a few  minutes;  the  toasts  were  fried  in 

the  same  pan.  They  were  drained  and  dished  hot,  and  a little  wraw  with 

T f f'?^r  ' "’ore 

' of  Tl  ‘r  &c.  all  apnropriate  to  the  rere. 
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through  a colander.  Brown  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  with  a sala- 
mander.— See  Macaroni  Pudding. 

558.  To  pot  Cheese. — Cut  down  half  a pound  of  good  sound 
mellow  Stilton,  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter ; add  a little 
mace  and  made  mustard.  Beat  this  well  in  a mortar,  and  press- 
ing it  close  in  a potting-can,  cover  with  clarified  butter  if  to  be 
long  kept. — Obs.  Curry  or  anchovy  powder,  cayenne  or  pepper, 
may  all  be  added  to  the  cheese,  and  we  consider  them  more 
suitable  than  mace. 

559.  Toast  and  Cheese. — Pare  the  crust  off  a slice  of  bread 
cut  smooth,  and  of  about  a half-inch  in  thickness.  Toast  it, 
but  do  not  let  it  wither  or  harden  in  the  toasting.  Butter,  and 
cover  the  toast  with  slices  of  sound  fat  Stilton,  Gouda,  or  Dun- 
lop cheese  of  the  first  quality.  Lay  the  toasts  on  a cheese- 
toaster,  and  notice  that  the  eheese  is  equally  done.  Pepper,  salt 
and  made  mustard  are  to  be  added  at  discretion. — Obs.  Thu 
toasts  may  be  covered  with  the  cheese  previously  grated  or 
chopped,  which  will  facilitate  the  equal  melting  of  it ; or  the 
cheese  may  be  toasted  on  one  side  before  being  put  upon  the 
bread. 

560.  Cheese-Fritters.— Yoani  good  cheese  with  bread-crumbs, 
raw  yolks,  rasped  ham,  and  butter.  Make  this  into  oval  small 
balls  ; flatten,  dip  in  stiff  fritter- batter,  and  fry  them. 

661.  Savoury  Cheesecakes. — Take  four  ounces  of  butter,  four 
of  good  grated  cheese,  four  beat  eggs,  a little  cream,  salt,  and 
pepper ; mix  and  bake  in  cases. 

562.  Braised  Cheese Melt  some  slices  of  fat  good  cheese  in 

a small  dish  over  a lamp  or  over  steam.  Add  butter  and 
pepper,  and  mustard  if  chosen.  Have  ready  a soft  toast  in  a hot- 
water  dish  or  cheese-dish  with  a hot-water  reservoir,  and  spread 

he  cheese  on  these. 

563.  Welsh  Gallimaufry — Mix  well,  in  a mortar,  cheese 
with  butter,  mustard,  wine,  flavoured  vinegar,  or  any  ingre- 


dient admired,  ad  libitum. 

564..  A Scotch  Rabbit.— Cut,  toast,  and  butter  the  bread, 
in  No.  559,  and  keep  it  hot.  Grate  down  mellow  Stilton, 
Gouda,  Cheshire,  or  good  Dunlop  cheese  j and,  if  not  fat,  put 
to  it  some  bits  of  fresh  butter.  ,Put  this  into  a cheese-toaster 
which  has  a hot-water  reservoir,  and  add  to  it  a glassful  ot  weU- 
flavoured  brown-stout  porter,  a large  teaspoonful  of  made  mus- 
tard, and  pepper  (very  finely  ground)  to  taste.  Stir 
ture  till  it  is  completely  dissolved,  brown  it,  and  then  filling  the 
reservoir  with  boiling  water,  serve  the  cheese  with  hot,  dry^r 
buttered  toasts  on  a separate  dish.  Obs.  This  is  one  o t e 
plain  preparations  of  the  kind  that  we  are  acquaintc  ' 
Some  gourmands  use  red  wine  instead  of  porter,  but  t m ^ 
liquor  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  flavour  of  cheese, 
use  a proportion  of  soft  putrid  cheese,  or  the  whole  of  i m 
state.  This  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  taste  beyond  the  j 
diction  of  any  culinary  dictator.  To  dip  the  toasts  m ho  po  - 
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ter  makes  another  variety  in  this  preparation.  Rasped  Par- 
mesan is  largely  used  by  Italian  and  French  cooks  to  flavour 
ragouts  and  soups,  and  many  dishes  of  vegetables.  It  is  seldom 
employed  in  our  insular  cookery. 

605,  Cheese  to  serve  as  a Relish. — Grate  three  ounces  of  good 
mellow  cheese,  and  the  same  quantity  of  bread.  Mix  these 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  the  beat  yolks  of  two  eggs,  some 
made  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt.  Mash  in  a mortar,  and  spread 
this  paste  on  small  toasts,  and  cut  as  sippets.  Toast,  brown, 
and  trim  these,  and  serve  them  very  hot.* 

DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  DRESSING  EGOS  AND  OJIELETS. 


5B6.  To  poach  Eggs. — Boil  and  skim  spring-water.  Put  a 
little  vinegar  to  it.  Break  the  eggs  (which  should  be  at  least 
two  days  laid)  with  the  point  of  a knife,  that  the  meat  may 
slide  gently  out  without  breaking.  Take  off'  the  stewpan,  and 
slide  them  gently  into  the  boiling  water,  taking  care  to  break 
their  fall.  Turn  the  shell  above  the  egg  as  you  dip  it  into  the 
water  to  gather  in  all  the  white.  Let  the  saucepan  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  white  is  set,  and  then  put  it  on  the 
fire  for  two  minutes.  Take  up  the  eggs  with  a slice ; trim 
away  the  broken  parts  of  the  white,  and  serve  them  on  toasts, 
slices  of  cold  meat,  broiled  pork-sausages,  spinage,  brocoli,  sor- 
rel ; also  with  veal-gravy.  Ohs.  Poached  eggs  may  be  served 
ivith  a sauce  of  grated  ham,  shred  onions,  parsley,  pepper,  and 
salt,  stewed  for  ten  minutes  in  weak  broth.  When  ready,  thieken 
and  strain  the  sauce,  and  when  it  is  a little  cool,  cover  the  eggs 
with  it.  They  may  be  poached  in  butter  or  broth,  and  neatly 
served  in  silver  table-spoons. 

667.  To  fry  Eggs. — Carefully  break  the  eggs  into  a small 
fryingpan,  and  have  ready  some  butter  fried  in  another  pan  to 


1 ^ ousted  Cheese. — This  acadciaic^  histrionic,  and  |roetical  preparation 

lias  produced  agood  deal  of  discussion  in  its  day.  The  Welsh  liubUi  (by 
the  way,  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  a learned  friend,  that  the  true  read- 
[ ing  is  H elsh  Rare  Bit)  has  ever  been  a favourite  morsel  witli  those  gen- 
tlemen who  think  a second  Slipper  fairly  worth  the  other  three  regularly- 
I aammistered  meals  of  tlie  day.  The  twenty-eighth  maxim  of  O’Douert  y 
I J to  tliis  tasteful  subject,  and  his  culinary  opinions  are 

I worthy  of  profound  attention.  “ It  is  the  cant  of  the  day,”  quoth  Sir  Moil- 

GAN,  to  say  that  a Welsh  Rabbit  is  heavy  eating.  I know  this, but 

did  1 ever  feel  it  in  my  own  case  ? — Certainly  not.  I like  it  best  in  the 
I genuine  Welsh  way,  liowever that  is,  the  toasted  bread  buttered  on  both 
I sides  profusely,  then  a layer  of  cold  roast  beef,  with  mustard  and  horse- 
1 radish,  and  then  on  the  top  of  all  a superstratum  of  Cheshire  Ihorouuhlv 
saturated  while  in  the  process  of  toasting  with  cwrw,  or,  in  its  absence, 
porter— genuine  porter— black  [lepper,  and  eschalot-vinegar.  I peril  mv- 

been  busy  a 1 day  ti  l dinner  in  reading  writing,  walking,  or  riding,_who 
or  two  A*""-  supper  in  the  difcussioii  ol^  bottle 

Lst  tr]  «l>‘>valent,  and  who  proposes  to  swallow  at 

ofS^nT  Wh  "g  he  resigns  liimself  to  theembmee 

I homnus.  With  tliese  provisoes,  I recommend  toasted  cheese  for  supper  ” 
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pour  over  them.  Fry  them  at  a good  distance  from  the  fire — 
See  No.  51. 

568.  Mushroom  and  Egg  Dish Slice,  fry,  and  drain  some 

large  onions,  and  a few  button-mushrooms.  Slice  hard-boiled 
eggs,  the  yolks  and  white  separately,  and  either  simmer  the 
whole  in  fresh  butter  with  pepper,  salt,  mustard,  and  eschalot- 
vinegar,  or  in  good  gravy.  Put  in  the  sliced  yolks  last,  and 
only  let  them  remain  about  a minute.  Serve  very  hot,  and 
garnish  with  curled  parsley  and  a few  light  rings  of  the  white 
of  the  eggs. 

569.  Swiss  Eggs. — Mix  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese  and  two 
of  melted  butter  with  six  beat  eggs.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
shred  parsley,  and  young  onions.  Cook  the  mixture  lightly  in 
the  fryingpan.  Brown  the  upper  side  with  a salamander,  and 
serve  very  hot. 

570.  To  butter  Eggs. — Beat  six  eggs  well  up  in  a basin.  Set 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  melt  in  another  basin  placed  in 
boiling  water.  Stir  the  eggs  and  butter  together ; add  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a finely-minced  onion,  if  it  is  liked.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a small  saucepan,  and  toss  it  over  a slow  fire  for 
a few  seconds,  then  pour  it  into  a large  basin  ■,  skink  the  mix- 
ture backwards  and  fbrwards,  setting  it  on  the  fire  occasionally, 
but  keeping  it  constantly  briskly  agitated  till  ready.  Serve  on 
toasts,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  salt  fish,  or  red  herrings ; or 
serve  on  a toast,  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of  brocoli. 

571.  Scotch  Eggs. — Five  eggs  make  a dish.  Boil  them  hard 
as  for  salad.  Peel  and  dip  them  in  beat  egg,  and  cover  them 
with  a forcemeat  made  of  grated  ham,  chopped  anchovy,  crumbs, 
mixed  spices,  &c.  Fry  them  nicely  in  good  clarified  dripping, 
and  serve  them  with  a gravy-sauce  separately. — Ois.  Eggs  may 
be  boiled  half-hard,  wrapped  in  pufif-paste,  dipped  in  egg  and 
crumbs,  fried  and  served  as  a side-dish  or  supper-dish.  Eggs 
for  a small  dish  may  be  boiled  hard,  sliced,  and  served  in  a white 
ragout-sauce,  dishing  them  with  a whole  yolk  in  the  middle. 
Curled  slips  of  bacon,  toasted  sippets,  fried  parsley,  mushrooms, 
&c.,  form  appropriate  accompaniments  and  garnishings  to  dishes 
of  eggs. — See  French  Cookery  for  other  Preparations  of  Eggs. 

572.  An  Omelet. — Beat  up  six  eggs  with  salt,  pepper  in  fine 
powder,  a large  spoonful  of  parsley  very  finely  shred,  half  the^ 
quantity  of  chives  or  green  onions,  a small  bit  of  eschalot,  it 
liked,  some  grated  ham  or  tongue ; or  if  for  maigre  days,  to 
which  this  dish  is  considered  appropriate,  lobster-meat,  the  soft 
part  of  oysters,  shrimps,  or  grated  cheese,  may  be  used.  Let 
the  several  things  be  very  finely  minced  or  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  and  well  mixed  with  the  batter,  adding  a large  spoonful 
of  flour  and  some  bits  of  butter.  Fry  the  omelet  in  plenty  ot 
very  hot  butter  in  a nicely-cleaned  small  fryingpan,  stirring  it 
constantly  with  a spoon  till  it  firm,  and  then  lifting  the  edges 
with  a knife,  that  the  butter  may  get  below.  It  must  not  be 
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orerdressed,  or  it  will  get  tough  and  dry.  Carefully  turn  the 
omelet,  by  placing  a plate  over  it,  and  return  it  into  the  frying- 
pan  to  brown  on  the  other  side,  or,  without  turning,  brown 
with  a salamander,  or  hold  the  pan  before  the  fire  till  the  raw  is 
taken  ofi^  the  upper  side;  double  it,  and  serve  it  very  hot. — 
Ois.  A more  delicate  but  less  relishing  omelet  may  be  made 
by  seasoning  the  batter  with  lemon-peel,  mace,  nutmeg, 
&c.,  and  using  neither  meat  nor  fish.  Some  cooks  put  a little 
pulped  apple,  or  mashed  potato,  to  omelets ; others  flavour  them 
with  tarragon  and  mushroom-powder.  Omelets  may  have 
grated  ham,  minced  roast  veal,  kidney,  or  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  sprinkled  over  them.  In  the  old  French  cookery,  ome- 
lets were  garnished  with  anchovies,  fat  livers,  red  herrings,  and 
all  the  pungent  herbs  used  for  toasts.  To  a simple  omelet,  the 
squeeze  of  a lemon  or  Seville  orange  is  an  improvement.  Sweet 
omelets  are  made  by  rolling  currant-jelly,  or  any  suitable  pre- 
served sweetmeat,  in  fine  pancakes. — See  Nos.  357  and  958. 

573.  Asparagus  and  Eggs. — Beat  three  or  four  eggs  well  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Cut  some  dressed  asparagus  into  pieces  the 
size  of  peas,  and  stir  them  into  the  eggs.  Melt  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a small  stewpan,  and  pouring  in  the  mixture,  stir  it 
till  it  thicken,  and  serve  it  hot  on  a toast.— 06s.  Eggs  may  be 
made  into  a pie,  using  mince.pie  meat  with  the  hard-boiled 
chopped  eggs.  They  may  be  served  as  a ml-au-vent,  or  with 
sippets,  &c.  Eggs  may  be  filled  with  a relishing  forcemeat, 
using  the  hard  yolks  as  a part  of  the/arce.— See  No.  51. 

574.  V d-au-vent, — With  a paste-runner  cut  puff-paste  which 

has  got  six  turns,  and  been  doubled  into  the  shape  of  the  dish 
in  which  the  vol-au-vent  is  to  be  served.  Lay  it  on  a baking- 
tin  with  a ledge,  and  ornament,  and  brush  it  over  with  yolk  of 
eggs.  Open  it  lightly  all  round,  with  the  point  of  a knife,  and 
when  baked  in  a sharp  oven,  open  the  cover  formerly  marked 
without  breaking  the  top ; scrape  out  all  the  inside  paste,  fill 
with  any  white  fricassee,  as  chickens,  rabbits,  sweetbreads,  or 
with  scoDops  of  turbot  or  cod,  fillets  of  soles,  &c„  and  put  on 
tne  top.— One  main  use  of  a voUau-vent  is,  that  it  gives 
a handsome  form  to  things  left  cold,  which  could  not  otherwise 
make  part  of  an  entertainment  for  company.  For  second  courses, 
vol-au-vents  may  be  fancifully  marked  round  the  border  in  a 
wreath  ot  leaves,  and  have  sweetmeats  or  delicate  dressed  vege- 
tables served  in  them.  ° 

575.  Edgings  to  Dishes.-The&e  are  made  (to  serve  made- 
dislies  in)  of  bread,  rice,  mashed  potato,  and  ornamented  pastrv 
edgings ; and  for  sweet  dishes  served  in  glass  or  china,  ofsmaH 
drop-biscuit,  cammelled  fruit,  nuts,  or  ahnonds,  stuck  on  with 

"*5  casseroles,  crousiades,  cas.sero- 
and  other  garnitures  are  most  suitable  to  French  dishes, 
in  stale  bread,  cut  the  crumb 

any  form  ; heat  pot-top  oil  in  a stewpan,  and  put  in  the 
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sippets ; make  both  white  and  brown ; when  they  are  very  dry, 
drain  them,  make  white  paper  cases,  and  put  them  up  separate- 
ly, according  to  their  form  and  colour ; when  they  are  wanted 
to  garnish  dishes,  pierce  the  end  of  an  egg,  let  a little  of  the 
white  out,  and  beat  it  with  the  blade  of  a knife ; mix  a little 
flour;  heat  your  dish  a little;  dip  one  side  of  the  sippet  into 
the  beaten  paste,  and  stick  it  on  ; in  this  manner  continue  till 
the  border  is  finished ; care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  dish 
too  much. 

577.  Rice  Casserole,  in  the  French  style. — Pick,  wash,  and 
blanch  the  rice ; drain  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  ; moisten  it 
with  the  top  of  the  stock-pot  by  degrees  as  it  swells ; shake  it 
often,  to  prevent  its  sticking,  but  so  gently  as  not  to  break  it ; 
take  care  that  it  is  well  nourished,  that  it  may  be  fat  enough ; 
put  in  a little  sdt ; when  done,  take  a piece  of  bread  the  size  of 
the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  upon,  and  mould  the  rice  round  this 
as  if  it  were  paste,  and  fix  it  well  upon  the  dish ; cover  the  bread 
with  a slice  of  bacon  ; put  the  rice  into  a mould  that  has  been 
buttered ; cover  it ; close  it  well,  forming  it  nicely  ; mark  the 
cover  where  it  is  to  be  opened  when  it  is  done ; put  it  in  a very 
hot  oven,  let  it  take  a fine  colour : when  ready  to  serve,  take 
off  the  top  with  care,  and  empty  it  by  taking  out  the  bread,  and 
fill  the  space  with  any  ragout  that  is  suitable ; put  on  the  cover, 
and  send  it  to  table. — See  No.  579. 

N.  B.  This  is  a fit  way  to  prepare  rice  for  borders.  A little 
of  the  sauce  of  the  dish  to  be  served  may  be  stirred  into  the  rice. 

578.  Croustades,  or  Bread  prepared  in  which  to  serve  Ragouts, 

^c. They  are  baked  in  egg  or  beart-shaped  moulds  about  from 

six  to  eight  inches  long.  Scoop  out  the  crumb ; fry  these  crusts 
or  cases  in  butter  or  top-fat ; drain,  dry,  and  line  with  gratin, 
and  fill  with  any  nice  fresh  or  re-dressed  ragout.  They  are  made 
small  also.  Moulds  of  this  kind  are  made  in  Scotland  of  pota- 
toes (waxy  ones  are  best,  or  a httle  flour  may  be  added  to  them). 
These  potato-crusts  may  be  made  as  Westphalia  loaves,  No. 
325,  and  filled  with  any  mince,  and  piled  up  in  the  dish  as  a 
pyramid.  What  we  call  rolls  and  loaves  are  the  same  as  croos- 

tades.  , , .V 

579.  A Casserole,  or  rice-edging  for  made-dishes,  is  thus  pre- 
pared Soak  and  stew  the  rice  with  salt  and  a blade  of  mace. 
If  wanted  very  rich,  put  butter  and  the  beat  yolks  of  eggs  to  it 
when  ready.  Place  it  neatly  on  the  dish  as  an  edging ; gl^ 
with  egg,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  before  heaping 
the  curry,  hash,  piilau,  or  whatever  the  dish  is,  in  the  middle 
of  it.  An  edging  very  suitable  to  any  re-warmed  ragout,  or 
warmed  fish  for  plain  dinners,  may  be  made  of  mashed  potato^, 
marking  them  neatly,  browning  in  the  oven,  and  serving  the 
ragout  or  fish  in  the  middle. 

580.  Fairy  Butter. — To  six  hard-boiled  yolks  pdd  a halt- 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  the  same  weight  of  sifted  sugar. 
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Pound  this  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  orange-flower-water  to 
keep  it  from  oiling,  and  squirt  it,  or  rub  it  through  a tightened 
cloth.  It  is  served  over  ham  and  bread  for  breakfast,  and  in 
many  ways  for  garnishing ; or  by  itself,  as  a little  dish  garnish  • 
ed  with  savoury  jelly. — See  also  Nos.  81,  86,  262,  and  385. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A COMPENDIUM  OF  FRENCH  COOKERY, 

EXTENDED  FOR  THIS  NEW  EDITION  OF 

THE  COOK  AND  HOUSEWIFE’S  MANUAL, 

CONSISTING  OP 

RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  MOST  APPROVED  FRENCH  MADE-DISHES, 
SOUPS,  FISH,  SAUCES,  AND  PASTRY. 


La  gloire  de  la  cuisine  Fran9aise  remplit  I’univers  entier  \ 

Le  Gastronome  Frangais. 

Muse,  sing  the  man  that  did  to  Paris  go, 

That  he  might  taste  their  Soups,  and  Sauces  know. 

Dr  King. 

It  will  save  much  trouble  to  admit  at  once,  that  the  French  are 
the  greatest  cooking  nation  on  earth.  They,  at  least,  insist  that 
it  is  so,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  in  the  right.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  in  France  alone  the  culinary  art  is  regarded  as  an 
exact  science,  of  which  every  one.'understands  something,  and  feels 
pride  in  his  knowledge.  The  various  branches  of  economy  con- 
nected with  the  kitchen  are  equally  well  understood ; and  the  art 
of  making  the  most  and  best  of  every  thing  is  diligently  prac- 
tised. The  causes  of  this  acknowledged  superiority  it  is  not  our 
present  business  to  investigate';  our  concern  being  only  with  those 
matters  in  which  this  confessed  excellence  consists.  But  there 
is  one  cause  of  superiority  so  obvious  that  it  must  be  mentioned 
—namely,  the  extreme  patience  and  anxiety  with  which  the 
most  restless  people  in  the  world  upon  all  other  occasions  at- 
tend to  culinary  processes.  A French  cook  will  give  a half-day 
to  the  deliberate  cookery  of  a ragout,  which  an  English  one 
would  toss  ofif  m a half-hour ; and  will  watch  the  first  popple  of 
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his  stewpan  as  if  it  were  the  last  pulse  of  life.  Any  one  who 
has  seen  a French  cook  attending  to  the  veloutc,  or  pounding  the 
auenelle,  as  if  life  and  death  depended  on  his  function,  rnay  have 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  art  in  his  own  estimation. 
Another  evident  cause  of  French  superiority  is  the  comparative 
plenty  of  game,  fine  herbs,  and  vegetables,  mushrooms,  truffles, 
ike. ; the  cheapness  of  poultry,  and  of  wines  of  high  flavour  ; 
and  ’also,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  scarcity  of  fuel  m 

^"^SoTcientifically  is  the  culinary  art  understood  by  our  neigh- 
bours, that  a French  kitchen  previous  to  a grand  dinner  is  a 
uerfect  arsenal  of  consomme,  gravies,  glaze,  roux,  and  mixed 
svices  all  prepared  in  the  best  and  generally  in  the  mostecono- 
'inical’ manner;  for,  however  it  maybe  in  this  country  with 
those  ministers  of  vanity  imported  to  English  kitchens  by  lux- 
ury and  ostentation,  economy  is  thoroughly  un^derstood  in  France, 
Though  objections  are  brought  to  the  high  relish  of  French 
dishes,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  receipts  given  in  our 
English  Cookery  Books,  with  their  heterogeneous  mixture  of  a 
thoLand  and  one  ingredients,  are  not  only  more  expensive,  but 
less  simple  than  those  of  Beauvilliers  or  Balaire.  But  if  bonne 
\here  is^so  well  understood  by  our  neighbours,  bon  gout,  in  ffll 
matters  connected  with  the  table,  or  rather  with  the  Jete,  is  them 
undoubted/orfe.  The  French  are  aUowed  to  excel  s°ups  and 
ra<^outs,  and  in  the  elegant  preparation  of  their  sauces.  They 
have  also  many  more  and  better  ways  of  dressing  vegetables  than 
ie  known  to  L,  by  which  they  can,  at  small  expense,  add  m 
the  variety,  fulness,  and  good  appearance  of  a table.  Their 
modes  of  cookery,  by  braising,  dressing  in  a blanc,  or  m a poele 
rd  their  farce.,  Reserve  .the  serious  atten  tion  of  every  lover  of 
"ood  cheer.  The  French  have  also  ever  been  pre-eminent  as  a 
rdzAfnaaon.  and  as  skilful  in  glaze.  Now,  though  we  sel- 
dom prize  varnished  meat,  nor  greatly  admire  f ® 

hifflily  value  that  union  of  economy  with  bon  gout  which  enables 
Ih?  F^nch  to  turn  every  cold  left  dish  to  good  account,  in  the 

tllS-n  ekg».  varilues  of  ol 

(IV  bv  dressin®'  in  casserole  or  as  croquets,  cvc.  _ 

French  cookery  is  worth  the  attention  of  every  econoniist ; for 

Wit  W 

Semkd  wSi  our  own, and  oflate 

by  English  taste  and  usage;  and  ^h  system.  In 

nLintcd  with  the  kading  features  of  the  ^ „ 

this  chapter,  therefore,  besides  a French 

for  the  best  French  dishes,  we  have  gnen  t 
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cookery ; and  throughout  the  whole  Manual,  wherever  the 
French  mode  seemed  to  deserve  approbation  in  any  particular 
receipt,  the  variation  has  been  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  cook.  This  we  take  leave  to  consider  a feature  as. 
beautiful  as  it  is  original  in  our  institutes. 


581.  STOCK-BROTH,  OB  GRAND  BOUILLON. 

Stock-Broth  is  the  first  step  in  French  as  in  English  syste- 
matic cookery.  It  is  made  exactly  as  directed  in  Nos.  59  and 
(iO  of  this  Manual. 

582.  Grand  Consomme. — Take  a knuckle  of  veal,  a shin  of 
beef,  any  fresh  trimmings  of  veal,  giblets,  poultry,  rabbits,  or 
game,  or  an  old  fowl,  or  brace  of  partridges.  Cut  these  in  pieces- 
(except  such  as  you  wish  to  serve  as  dishes),  and  put  them  into 
a nice  clean  stewpan  with  a bunch  of  parsley  and  young  onions,, 
and,  if  the  flavour  of  foreign  cookery  is  admired,  a clove  of 
garlic.  Moisten  this  with  fresh  broth,  and  let  the  meat  sweat 
over  a slowfire  till  heated  through.  Prick  it  with  a sharp-pointed 
knife  to  let  the  juices  flow  out,  and  add  as  much  boiling  broth, 
as  will  suit  the  quantity  of  meat  you  have.  Skim  this,  and  let 
it  simmer  for  three  hours.  Let  it  settle.  Skim  and  strain  it- 
Obs.  Consomme,  wholly  of  poultry  or  game,  to  suit  dishes  of 
fowl  or  game,  may  be  made  as  above  without  using  beef.  For 
such  a gravy  a little  ham  is  an  improvement,  but  for  game  con- 
somme, a partridge.  Always  keep  in  mind,  that  the  flavour  of 
ihe  consomme  in  fine  cookery  should  not  be  at  variance  with  the 
flavour  of  the  dish  of  which  it  is  to  form  the  sauce.  For  ex- 
ample, if  intended  for  a dish  dressed  with  mushrooms,  which 
always  have  a very  peculiar  and  decided  flavour,  season  the 
consomme  with  mushrooms.  Grand  consomme  is  the  second 
important  step  in  French  cookery. 

583.  Blonde  de  Feau,  Veal  Gravy,  or  Consomme. — Pleat  and 
rub  a stewpan  hard  with  a towel,  then  rub  it  with  butter.  Lay 
some  slices  of  lean  fresh  bacon  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  over 
these  four  or  five  pounds  of  a leg  of  veal  cut  into  slices.  Mois- 
ten with  a ladleful  of  grand  consomme,  a.xi  A in  this  let  the  meat 
sweat.  When  is  has  catched  a golden  tinge  over  a rather  brisk 
nre,  prick  it  with  a sharp  knife  to  let  its  juice  flow  out ; let  it 
sweat  for  twenty  minutes  more;  when  reduced  to  a jelly  of  a 
topaz  colour,  moisten  w’ith  boiling  broth  {Grand  Bouillon,  No. 
o9),  and  season  with  onions,  parsley,  and  mushrooms.  Let  this 
boil  for  an  hour,  and  strain  it  for  use. 

58-I-.  Grande  Sauce.— Sec  Savoury  Brown  Gravy,  Da-re  200 
— it  is  the  same  thing.  u o >• 

585.  Sauce  Espagnole.-Vni  %ome  slices  of  ham,  according 
0 the  quantity  of  sauce  you  want,  into  a stewpan,  with  double 
the  quantity  of  sliced  veal.  Moisten  these  with  a small  quan- 
tity ot  consommd,  and  when  you  have  drawn  a strong  amber- 
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coloured  jelly,  put  in  a few  spoonfuls  more  to  float  this  cfl. 
fN.  B.  This  is  a proper  direction  for  detaching  all  glaze.J 
Wt  in  a little  more  consommd  of  poultry  or  rabbits,  if  you 
have  it;  if  not,  some  strong  blonde  de  veau.  Season  with  a 
little  parsley,  green  onions,  a half  bay-leaf,  two  sprigs  of  basil 
and  thyme,  and  two  cloves.  Simmer  for  a half-hour,  skim  and 
strain.— Ois.  This  is  used  for  many  dishes;  it  is  a favourite 
general  sauce;  and,  when  wanted,  is  thickened  with  roux,  and 
seasoned  with  Madeira.  It  is  sometimes  made  of  game,  espe- 
cially when  to  sauce  game.  c 

586.  VelouU,  or  White  Cullis.—{Sce  also  page  201>— Swea 
slowly  over  the  fire  some  slices  of  very  nice  bacon,  a knuckle  ot 
very  white  veal,  any  trimmings  of  poultry  or  game  you  hav^  the 
white  part  of  two  carrots,  and  a bunch  of  young  onions.  When 
you  have  got  all  the  juices  out  of  it,  and  it  is  just  ready  to  catch, 
Loisten  it  with  consommi,oxid  season  with  a smaU 
herbs.  When  all  the  strength  is  got  from  the  “eat,  let  “f  gravy 
settle,  skim  it,  strain  it,  and  reduce  by 

nearly  a jelly.  Meanwhile  mix  three  spoonfuls  of  potato-flour 
S three  pLts  of  cream  ; and  when  this  boils,  pour  it  to  your 
sauce,  and  boil  till  the  veloute  is  of  a proper  consistence  and 
very  smooth.  Work  it  well,  continually  lifting  it  by  spoonfuls 
and^letting  it  fall,  and  do  this  till  it  is  cold,  to  prevent  a skin 

choose,  and  moisten  it  with  blonde  de  veau.  Mix  with  this  a 
pint  of  boiling  cream,  or  what  quantity  you  wish,  with  season- 
ings fit  for  the  dish  you  intend  to  sauce — See  page  205. 

588.  Brown  Italian  Sauce,  or  Italienne  Rousse,  a/auoan/t 
French  Sauce.— lobe  two  spoonfuls  of  chopped  mushrooms, 
^e  of  parley,  half  a one  of  eschalot,  half  a bay-leaf,  pepper 
and  salt^ to  tas^te.  Moisten  with  Espagnole,  and  stew  the  vege- 
tables. Add  more  pepper,  if  necessary,  and  the  quantity  of  con- 
somme required  to  bring  the  sauce  to  the  l]2The^'"mT!'eloute 
580  Italian  White  Sauce,  or  Italienne  Blanche.— Vse  veloute 

i„Sof 

■white  and  brown  Italian  sauce.  , , 

690  toce  a la  Mattre  d’Hoick-Melt  a quarter-pound  ot 
butter  and  thicken  it  with  flour;  add  in  the  stewpan  a htUe 
scalded  and  finely-minced  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  afterwards 
a squlzrof  lemL.  Work  it  well  with  a wooden  spoon  to 

“ 59h'‘ JZc  Hac/iec.-Take  of  chopped 

kins  a spoonful  each,  half  a spoonful  of  seal  e rnnsommJ 

with  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar.  Moisten  with  a i > 

or  with  brown  Italian  sauce.  . j „ u„i„f  ond 

592.  French  Sauce  d la  Tartare.-Mix  a mmced  escha  ot  and 

a few  leaves  of  chervil  and  tarragon  finely  minced  “ }f 
spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a glass  of  vinegar,  and  a sprinkling 
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of  oil.  Stir  this  constantly,  and,  if  necessary,  thin  it  with, 
vinegar. 

593.  Sauce  Tournee. — Moisten  some  white  roux  with  con- 
somme of  poultry  or  blonde  de  veau,  till  it  is  thin.  Stew  in  it  a 
few  chopped  mushrooms,  parsley,  and  onions.  Skim  and  strain 
the  sauce. — For  Roux,  see  p.  198. 

594.  Sauce  a,  la  Pluche. — Blanch  and  drain  some  large-leafed 
young  parsley  and  a little  tarragon.  Put  to  this  a pint  of  ve- 
loute  and  a half-pint  of  clear  consommi.  Stir  in  a bit  of  but- 
ter • work  it  well  to  make  it  smooth. — Obs.  This  is  a proper 
French  sauce  for  lamb's  stove. 

595^  Sauce  a V Allemand,  or  German  Sauce. — Thicken  sauce 
tournee  with  the  beat  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two,  according  to  the 
quantity.  This  sauce  is  extensively  used  for  dressed  meat- 
dishes. 

596.  Sauce  d.  la  Matelote  for  Fish.— Take  a large  pint  of 
brown  heated,  or  oi  Espagnole ; put  to  this  six  onions 
sliced  and  fried  with  a few  mushrooms  (or  a little  mushroom- 
catsup),  a glass  of  red  wine,  and  a little  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  fish  was  hoiled.  Give  it  a seasoning  of  parsley,  chives,  a 
bay-leaf,  salt,  pepper,  allspice,  and  a clove.  Skink  it  up  (using 
a large  spoon),  to  make  it  blend  well.  Put  veal-o-ravy  to  it  if 
wanted  more  rich,  or  a good  piece  of  butter.  Stmin  it,  and  if 
wanted  exceedingly  rich,  add  small  qwene/Zes  (forcemeat-balls) 
made  of  ingredients  proper  for  a fish-dish,  glazed  onions  and 
mushrooms,  a little  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon 
Serve  over  stewed  carp  or  trout.— OAs.  This  sauce  is  exceedingly 
admired  by  some  gourmands ; indeed,  fish  served  with  t s pre- 
terred  by  them  to  all  other  ways  of  dressing  fish. 

597.  Common  Sauce  d la  Matelote.— Take  a heaped  spoonful 
of  minced  parsley,  chives,  and  mushrooms,  and  give  them  a 

With  Ton- 

When  stewed  a few  minutes,  add 

mtlet<i  sauce  for  mutton- 

S Ki/  f-  sweetbreads,  as  well  as  for  fish.  Beauvil- 
in  bu^/  made  of  Espagnole  reduced,  small  onions  fried 

“ ’i,  ^ mushrooms  and  artichoke  bottoms  It 

IS  an  excellent  composition.  ic 

598.  JJemoidade.— Pound  the  hard-boiled  volks  nf 

599.  Salmi  Sauce  d I’Espas^nole,  a Game  Smin>  mi,-  • 
sauce  of  high  relish.  Fr/  i!  butter,  ov^r  a s otrfiTe  ib'  “ 

ten  them  „i,h  Madeira,  Let  this  reduc" 
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any  trimmings  of  the  game,  and  a little  Espagnole.  Let  this 
stew  till  it  is  very  good;  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper ; skim 
and  strain  it.  This  sauce  is  served  over  salmis  of  partridge, 

duck,  &c.  . 

600.  Poivrade-Sauce. — Cut  six  ounces  of  ham  into  bits,  and 
fry  them  in  butter  with  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  a feiv  young 
onions  sliced,  a clove  of  garlic,  a bay-leaf,  a sprig  of  sweet  basil, 
one  of  thyme,  and  two  cloves.  When  well  fried  over  a quick- 
fire,  add  pepper,  cayenne,  a little  white  wine  vinegar,  and  a halt- 
pint  of  consommi.  Let  it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a 
good  while,  skim  it,  and  strain  it  through  a tammy  sieve. 

601.  Montpellier  Butter.— To  dressed  ravigote  (see  below), 
add  six  hard  yolks,  a spoonful  of  capers,  eight  ounces  of  butter, 
a clove  of  garlic,  a seasoning  of  nutmeg,  mace,  allspice,  and 
tarragon  vinegar,  and  a glassful  of  salad-oil.  Pound  for  eigh 
minutes,  then  gradually  add  spinage-juice  to  gmen  the  butter. 
Pound  till  very  smooth ; set  in  ice  to  firm.  This  is  used  in 
decorating  cold  dishes  offish,  meat,  or  salads,  along  with  orna- 
mental savoury  jellies  or  aspic. 

602.  Dressed  Bavigote.—Toke  a suitable  quantity  of  burnet, 
chervil,  tarragon,  and  celery,  with  two  leaves  of  balm.  Clean  and 
boil  them.  Throw  them  into  fresh  water,  and  dram  and  pound 
them  with  a little  salad-oil,  and  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt.  Kub 
this  when  sufficiently  done  through  a sooxco.—Rarngote-Sauce 
is  compounded  of  fine  herbs,  and  is  used  both  cooked  and  raw. 

603.  Cold  Ravigote.—T\ds  is  just  a piquant  salad-sauce. 
Clean,  mince,  and  pound  the  above  herbs  with  a few  capers  an 
a boned  anchovy  or  two.  Pound  the  whole  well  '''i*  a jaj 
egg,  and  add  a little  good  vinegar  to  keep  it  from  ckoeiDo- 

Hub  through  a searce.*  , , 

604.  Mushroom- Sauce,  BeauviUiers  Beceipt.—  loi.e  iy:o 

handfuls  of  mushrooms,  wash  them  in  several  tW 

them  lightly;  put  them  into  a drainer;  mince  theni  with  their 
stalks ; put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  the  size  of  an  egg  of 
butter  • kt  them  fall  over  a slow  fire,  and  when  nearly  done, 
moisten  them  with  two  skimming  spoonfuls  oi  veloute 
^mmer  three-quarters  of  an  hour  more ; ruh  them  through  a 
scarce,  and  finish  with  boiling  cream.— See  No.  207. 

605.  La  Ducelle,  BeauviUiers  Jfeceip^— Mmce  muslmoom  , 
parslev,  young  onions  or  eschalots,  equal  quantities  of  each, 
iTsLI  butter  into  a stewpan  with  as  much 

put  them  upon  the  fire;  season  with  salt,  PePP^L  fine  spiceri^, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a bay-leaf;  moisten  with  a spoonful 
of  Espagnole  or  velouti  ; let  it  simmer,  taking  car  

• We  cannot  here  resist  the  RamgoteaT  Ude,  catsup,  and 

CTic/ prides  hinisell  not  a little,  lake  of  Chih  vinefe  i|utter,  three 

Heading  sauce,  each  a teasnoonful ; the  size  oi  ai  . hf  ^ parslev 

s,K)onf.iis  of  Bechamel,  a little  cream,  salt,  i)cpix>r,  a lilUe  cno,  i | 
blanched,  and  cayenne. 
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when  sufficiently  done,  finish  it  with  a thickening  of  yolks  of 
eggs  well  beaten,  which  must  not  boil ; the  juice  of  a lemon  is 
not  necessary,  but  may  be  added.  Put  it  into  a dish,  and  use  it 
for  every  thing  that  is  served  era  papillate. 

606.  L’ Aspic  or  Savoury  Ornamental  Jelly Make  the  jelly- 

stock  of  fowls,  knuckles  of  veal  and  ham,  rabbits,  or  whatever 
is  convenient.  Flavour  it  with  vinegar,  in  which  a large  faggot 
of  aromatic  herbs  has  been  boiled,  as  basil,  burnet,  tarragon,  and 
chervil.  Season  with  aromatic  spices.  Strain  the  jelly ; let  it 
cool ; take  off  the  top,  and  keep  back  the  sediment,  and  clarify 
it  with  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  whisked  in  it,  and  the  broken 
shells.  Continue  to  whisk  it  over  the  fire  till  it  look  curdled 
and  white,  then  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  stove,  and  throw  cloths 
over  it.  When  quite  settled,  clear,  and  bright,  strain  it  off  gently, 
and  keepit  to  use  in  garnishing  dishes. — Obs.  If  for  moulding,  the 
jelly  must  be  made  very  stiff.  This  jelly  does  to  ornament  fish, 
lobster-salads,  and  dressed  dishes  of  various  kinds.  If  for  meat- 
dishes,  the  jelly  must  be  sea.soned  so  as  best  to  suit  the  kind  of 
viands  it  is  to  garnish,  whether  ham,  turkey,  cold  game,  &c. 
It  must  be  run  repeatedly  through  the  jelly-bag  -till  clear  and 
amber-coloured. — See  No.  174. 

N.  B.  The  other  sauces  used  by  the  French  are  either  the 
same  as  our  own  that  go  under  similar  names,  or  the  difference 
is  pointed  out  in  the  receipts  given  in  the  Chapter  Sauces. — ' 
See  Obs.  Nos.  268,  274,  289,  &c. 


607.  FRENCH  SOUPS. 

Soups,  under  the  French  names,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
under  a different  name,  though  the  same  soup,  are  so  common 
at  English  tables,  that  the  best  part  of  them  will  be  found  in 
the  Chapter  Soups.  There  are  still  a few  entitled  to  a place 
here.— See  also  Nos.  68,  72,  63,  64,  &c. 

608.  Potage  au  Itiz,  or  Rice-Soup. — Have  a strong,  clear 
bouillon  (No.  59  or  63)  of  veal  or  beef,  or  of  a mixture  of 
these  meats,  made  as  directed  for  stock-broth.  Put  a sufficient 
quantity  of  this  (well  seasoned)  boiling  hot  into  a tureen,  in 
which  are  two  ounces  of  rice,  prepared  as  directed  for  Mulla- 
gatawny,  in  Chapter  Nationae  Dishes. 

609.  Another  way,  which  makes  two  Dw/ies.— Boil  a neatly, 
trussed  large  fowl  or  capon  in  grand  bouillon  with  two  cloves 
two  onions,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  and  salt.  Skim  it  well  to 
make  the  soup  clear.  Serve  the  fowl  with  a little  great  salt 
sprinkled  on  the  breast  {au  gros  sel),  and  a spoonful  of  the 
ckar  soup  about  it.  Serve  the  soup  on  boiled  rice,  taking  out 
the  onions,  and  cloves,  and  herbs,  and  put  a little  brown  beef  or 
veal  gravy  to  it  to  improve  the  colour.-See  Nos.  66  and  98. 

cell!  Prepare  four  ounces  of  vermi- 

S It,  and  boiling  it  in  broth.  Make  the  soup 

ot  giand  bouillon,  of  blonde  de  veau,  or  consomme,  or  a part  of 
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each.  Let  the  previously-cooked  vermicelli  boil  in  it  five 
minutes  and  no  more. — See  No.  66. 

611.  Potage  d V Italienne,  a Brown-Soup. — Cut  young  car- 
rots and  turnips  in  scrolls  like  ribbons;  and  some  white  of  leeks, 
two  heads  of  celery,  and  three  onions  in  fillets.  Fry  these 
in  butter ; moisten  with  strong,  clear,  deep-coloured  gravy- 
stock,  and  some  Monde  de  veau.  Season  with  salt,  and  serve 
on  toasted  crusts  soaked  in  a little  broth. — See  No.  81. 

N.  B.  If  the  roots  are  old,  blanch  them.  This,  in  the  season, 
is  made  a sort  of  vegetable  hotch-potch,  with  green  lettuce  and 
other  vegetables. 

612.  Potage  d la  Baveau,  a clear  Brown-Soup." — Scoop  out 
some  yellow  turnips  the  size  of  marbles  with  a scooper.  Blanch 
them,  and  boil  them  in  a clear  strong  consommd  with  a little 
browned  sugar.  Colour  the  soup  deeper  with  veal-gravy,  and 
serve  it  on  grilled  crusts. 

613.  Potage  au  Choux,  Cabbage-Soup. — Parboil  three  firm 
white  small  cabbages.  Drain  them,  and  braise  them  in  top-fat, 
with  a few  slices  of  bacon  and  seasonings.  Drain  them  again 
from  this  fat ; quarter  them,  and  slide  them  into  the  tureen,  and 
over  them  pour  strong  well-seasoned  boiling  beef  stock-broth. 

614.  German  Cabbage-Soup. — Mince  the  parboiled  cabbage. 
Stew  them  in  butter,  and  serve  them  in  strong  broth  (No.  63), 
with  toasted  bread  cut  in  dice. 

615.  Potage  Printanier,  or  Spring-Soup. — Cut  carrots,  tur- 
nips, celery,  and  onions  into  small  dice.  Fry  them  gently,  and^ 
drain  and  boil  them  slowly  in  clear  veal-broth,  with  a bit  of 
browned  sugar.  Boil  separately  very  green  asparagus  tops,  and 
French  beans  cut  as  small  diamonds,  also  very  green  pease. 
Mix  and  serve. 

616.  Potage  d la  Camerani,\  by  H.  J- — For  this  soup,  to 
make  it  in  perfection,  the  cook  must  have  genuine  Naples  ma- 
caroni, the  best  Parmesan  cheese,  and  mellow  Dutch  butter, 
with  two  dozen  livers  of  fat  pullets,  celery,  turnip,  parsnips, 
leeks,  carrots,  parsley,  and  young  onions.  ^lince  the  livers,  the 
celery,  and  the  blanched  pot-herbs  very  well,  and  stew  them 
altogether  in  butter.  Meanwhile  boil  the  macaroni ; seasoir  it 
with  white  pepper  and  fine  spices,  and  drain  it  well.  You 
must  now  (to  do  the  thing  in  style)  have  a soup-dish  that  will 
bear  the  fire  : spread  over  it  a layer  of  macaroni,  next  a layer 
of  the  cooked  mince-meat,  then  a layer  of  grated  Parmesan. 


• The  French  sometimes  brown  their  carrots  and  turni^ps  h««er,  and 
rub  them  through  a scarce  if  for  carrot  or  turnip  soup.— See  b* 

+ There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  gastrolojO' in  our  late  fashionable 
novels;  not  always  very  judiciously  given,  nor  with  very  profound  or 
curate  knowledge  of  that  mystery  ill  which  we  profess  ourselves  adepts 
but  witli  so  raucli  apparent  y-ood  will  and  enthusiasm  lor  the  service  as  o 
disarm  criticism.  Ainon^  the  compositions  lauded,  witli  at  least  M 
zeal  as  knowled^,  is  M.  Camerani  s celebrated  soup.  A dish  ol  Uiis  soup 
has  cost  live  pounds.  How  can  it  Tail  to  be  good  ? 
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Proceed  in  this  order  till  the  soup- dish  is  filled  sufficiently^  and 
end  with  Parmesan.  Place  the  dish  on  embers,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer slowly  for  an  hour. 

FRENCH  DISHES  WHICH  ARE  SERVED  IN  TUREENS*"  OR 
SOUP-DISHES  IN  THE  FIRST  COURSE. 

617.  Civet  of  Hare,  a favourite  Dish. — Cut  the  hare  into 
small  pieces,  and  carefully  save  the  blood.  Cut  some  firm  white 
bacon  into  small  cubes,  and  give  them  a light  fry  with  a bit  of 
butter.  Strain  the  gravy  they  give  out,  and  thicken  it  with 
browned  flour  dusted  over  it  in  the  stewpan.  Put  aside  the 
bits  of  bacon,  and  place  the  cut  hare  in  the  stewpan  in  the 
gravy.  When  firmed  with  frying,  moisten  with  good  broth 
and  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  season  with  parsley,  young  onions, 
salt,  pepper,  a few  mushrooms  or  catsup,  or  mushroom-powder. 
Let  the  meat  stew  slowly  till  done,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  Now 
lift  all  that  is  good  of  the  hare,  and  also  the  bacon  that  you  put 
aside,  into  a clean  stewpan.  Strain  the  gravy  over  this,  and 
now  put  to  the  civet,  the  bruised  liver,  the  blood,  some  small 
mushrooms  and  onions  ready  cooked.  Do  not  let  it  boil  lest 
the  blood  curdle.  Put  the  gravy  in  which  the  mushrooms  and 
onions  were  cooked  to  the  civet  when  it  (the  gravy)  has  been 
well  boiled  down. — Obs.  If  cooking  for  palates  trained  on  the 
Continent,  add  to  the  seasonings  a bay -leaf,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
and  two  cloves  of  garlic.  This  civet  is  very  similar  to  the 
old  Scotch  hare-soup.  Pick  out  the  herbs. 

618.  Civet  of  Roebuck. — Make  this  exactly  as  civet  of  hare, 
but  without  the  blood  of  the  animal.  Use  small  cutlets  of  the 
neck  and  breast.  It  is  an  admirable  way  of  dressing;  venison. — 
See  No.  503. 


FRENCH  MADE-DISHES  OF  BEEF. 


619.  B(Buf  d,  la  Flamande. — See  page  233. 

620.  BcBuf  de  Chasse,  p.  236  ■ Beef  Steaks  with  Potatoes, 
p.  107. 

i 621.  Palais  de  Besuf  d I’ltalienne,  Beef  Palates  with  Italian 
I Sauce.^  Rub  the  palates  with  salt ; parboil  and  skin  them.  Cut 

them  into  scollops  not  too  large,  and  stew  them  slowly  in  a brown 
Italian  sauce  well  thickened  by  a previous  boiling  down.  Add 
I a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  serve  them — Obs.  This  will  be  found 
I an  exceedingly  good  way  of  dressing  palates. — See  also  Nos 
■ 395,  397,  and  406. 


622.  Entre-Cke  de  Bceuf—By  this  is  meant  what  lies  under 
the  long  ribs,  or  those  thick  slices  of  delicate  meat  which  may 
be  got  from  between  them.  Cut  this  into  narrow  steaks.  Flat- 

* Tarecns  are  now  considered  old-fashioned:  of  course,  when 
tnrcen,  we  mean  any  (orm  of  vessel  in  which  soup  or  sauce  is  server  ^ 
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ten  and  broil  these,  and  either  serve  the  steaks  u la  bif-tik  An- 
glais, No.  38,  or  with  sauce  hackee,  No.  591,  under  them. 

623.  Langue  de  Bucuf  en  Miroton. — Cut  a cold  skinned 
tongue  into  nice  round  slices.  Heat  them  in  Espagnole,  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  broth.  Dress  them  hot  round  a dish, 
each  slice  leaning  on  the  edge  of  the  other,  which  is  called  en 
miroton.  They  may  be  glazed  if  red. 

621.  Langue  de  Bucuf  ala  Braise, — Tongue  braised. — Clean 
a large  tongue,  as  directed  page  233.  Parboil  and  skin  it,  ami 
lard  it  all  across  with  lard,  seasoned  with  cooks’  pepper.  Put 
it  in  a stewpot  that  will  just  hold  it.  Cover  it  with  good  broth, 
and  a glass  of  wine.  Season  with  a bay-leaf  and  two  cloves, 
two  carrots,  and  three  onions,  with  any  trimmings  of  veal,  poul- 
try, or  game,  you  have.  Put  paper  over  it,  and  fire  over  the 
lid,  and  stew  it  slowly  with  fire  under  and  over  for  two  hours 
and  a half.  Garnish  with  the  roots,  and  sauce  the  tongue  with 
the  strained  gravy  seasoned,  to  which  add  a little  Espagnole— 
N.  B.  This  is  of  a very  high  gout, — one  of  the  cloying  speci- 
mens of  French  cookery. 

625.  Ox-Rumps  in  the  French  manner,  see  page  231. 

626.  Gras  Double — or  Tripe— to  dress.— Take  the  fattest 
thick  tripe  well  cleaned,  and  repeatedly  scalded  and  scraped. 
Boil  it  in  water  two  hours,  and  clean  it  again : then  stew  it  in 
a blanc*  for  four  or  five  hours.  Cut  it  in  lozenges,  and  serve  it 
in  white  Italian  sauce. 

VEAL. 


627.  The  French  Manner  of  dividing  and  dressing  the  Fillet 

The  fillet  is  formed  of  three  distinct  parts ; the  large  fat  fleshy 

piece  inside  of  the  thigh,  which  the  French  call  the  nofo:.  Of 
this  they  make  a principal  first-course  dish.  The  piece  below 
this  they  call  the  under  noix,  and  the  side  part  the  centre  noix. 
Of  the  principal  noix  they  make  a.  fricandeau,  or  a small 

by  stuffing  and  skewering  this  piece,  to  which  in  a cow-cdf  the 
udder  is  attached  ; or  they  fry  it  d la  bourgeoise.  Of  this  part 
they  also  make  cutlets,  and  grenadms.  The  under  notx  they 
use  for  pie-meat,  forcemeat, &c.,  the  centre  noix,  or  fat  marrowy 
piece  of  the  fillet  next  the  rump,  for  godiveau,  sauce  tournee, 
&c  The  trimmings  and  bones  help  to  make  Espagnole,  or 
any  soup  or  sauce.  The  part  next  the  rump,  or  centre  noix,  is 

also  dressed  d la  bourgeoise,  i.  e.  f>  ied,  j,  » r ; ■ 

628.  Noix  de  Feau  en  Bcdeau,—or  vi  the  Beadles  Fashtni. 
Flatten  the  noix,  and  lard  it  lengthwise  with  lard  seasoiici 

• Blanc,  a rich  broth  or  gmvy,  in  ^yluch  Uic  French 
lamb's  head,  and  many  other  things.  It  is  made  thus  . with  two 

kidney  fat,  minced,  put  on  with  a sliced  ‘ el  or  seed>  : 

cloves,  parsley,  green  onions,  two  lemons.  When  the  fai 

or,  il  mucli  is  wanted,  two  jxninds  of  lat,  and  ‘"O 

is  a good  deal  melted,  put  in  water  made  briny  mth  sa  ,„ 

keep  the  hlanc  Tor  use. 
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with  minced  parsley,  green  onions,  and  cooks’  pepper.  Line  a 
stewpan  that  will  just  hold  it  with  trimmings  of  veal,  and  lay 
slices  of  white  bacon  over  the  noix  where  not  larded.  Put 
onions,  carrots,  parsley,  &c.,  into  the  stewpan,  and  a little  Es- 
pagnule  or  roux.  Cook  slowly ; serve  with  or  over  sorrel,  spinage, 
or  a puree  of  onions. 

A Puree  of  onions,  turnips,  mushrooms,  &c.,  is  a pulpy  mash 
or  sauce  of  the  vegetable  specified,  thinned  with  boiling  cream 
or  gravy. 

629.  Gi'enadins  de  Veau, — Veal  These  are  small 

slices  from  the  fillet  about  an  inch  thick,  flattened,  and  one 
piece  being  cut  round,  the  others  must  be  shaped  as  lozenges 
to  lie  round  this  centre.  Lard  them,  stew  them  in  a pan  lined 
with  bacon,  and  trimmings  of  veal ; season  as  above  ; put  fire 
over  the  pan.  Serve  on  a puree  of  mushrooms,  or  with  sorrel, 
or  endive,  dishing  the  with  their  points  to  the  centre 

where  the  round  piece  is  laid See  No.  442. 

630.  Calf's  Brains  d la  Ravigote.”—Skm  the  brains,  and 
carefully  remove  all  the  fibres.  Soak  them  in  several  waters. 
Parboil  in  salt  and  water,  with  a glass  of  vinegar,  for  ten  minutes, 
and  when  firm,  divide  and  fry  them.  Serve  with  Ravigote-sauce. 

631.  Calf’s  Brains  d la  Maitre  d' Hotel, — a neat  Corner- 
Dish. — Boil  the  brains  as  above  with  a little  butter  in  the  water  ; 
don’t  fry  them.  Fry  some  bread  cut  like  scollop-shells.  Dish 
the  brains  divided,  with  the  bread  between,  and  cover  with  a 
JSPaitrc  d Hotel  sauce.  Another  pretty  dish  of  brains  may  be 
made  by  serving  very  green  fried  parsley  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish,  and  the  brains  around,  saucing  with  browned  butter,  and 
a little  vinegar. 


632.  Boudins  of  cold  Veal  d la  Reine.—Cho^  cold  roast  veal 
leaving  out  skin,  gristles,  &c.  Season  with  white  pepper,  salt! 
lemon-grate,  and  a little  of  the  juice.  Heat  the  mince  in  velovte, 
or  any  white  sauce,  and  when  cold  roll  it  up  into  boudins  about 
the  size  of  small  sausages.  Cover  these  with  beat  eggs,  and  strew 
with  bread-crumbs  till  they  are  well  crumbed.  Fry  of  a fine 
brown,  drain  and  serve  them  with  fried  parsley.  Some  will 
think  a little  grated  lemon  an  improvement. 

633.  Calf  s Ears. — The  French  dress  these  in  various  wavs  ■ 
--jarced  with  dressed  forcemeat,  with  Italian  sauce,  or  d li 
Ramgote.  Clean  them,  cook  them  in  a hlanc  (note  to  No.  G26) 
clip  them  in  eggs  and  crumbs  with  seasonings,  and  fry  them  of 
a fine  brown  colour,  or  dip  in  a light  frying  batter.  Garnish  with 
tried  parsley.  sauces  would  be  improper  with  all  such  "ristlw 
tender  rneats  calfs  fee.  „r  eare,  „r'el,‘eefs  or  ,,rnlT,toZ  [ 

^T^^>'^^<-’rons,—  Veal.A’weetbread.9,  with. 

u,  * We  do  not  conceive  these  dislies  as  of  much  imnortaiice  • but 
there  is  a table  to  g;arnisli  every  day,  and  a ronit  i i ’ t 

d-B*  majellenS,  lbu.a  "..r.l/ Wlt^  S '"“'"f 
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Mushrooms. — Choose  sweetbreads  large  and  white.  Soak  them 
and  blanch  in  boiling  water  till  they  firm.  Cut  in  nice  pieces, 
and  stew  them  in  a little  velout6  with  mushroom-sauce,"  ready 
prepared.  Boil  down  the  sauce,  and,  when  well  reduced,  thicken 
with  beat  yolks  of  eggs,  and  season  with  a little  blanch  pars- 
ley, nicely  minced,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon.  They  are  also 
served  with  young  pease, 'or  mushrooms.;  or  are  egged,  crumbed, 
and  fried. — See  No.  039. 

635.  Calf’s  Liver,  with  fine  Herbs. — Cut  a sound  white  liver 

into  oblong  slices  an  inch  thick.  Form  these  into  the  shape  of 
hearts  about  two  inches  broad,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  put 
them  to  fry  with  onions,  mushrooms,  parsley  previously  shred, 
and  stewed  in  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Fry  all  this  gently  till 
ready,  and  dust  it  with  more  pepper.  Keep  the  liver  hot,  put 
a little  broth  or  gravy  to  the  herbs  to  moisten  them,  and  stew 
for  three  minutes, and  serve  over  the  liver,  which  must  be  dished 
in  form,  arranging  the  bits  neatly. — Obs.  This  dish  is  often 
served  for  the  dejeuner  d la  fourchette,  and  must  then  be  highly 
seasoned,  and  very  hot See  Nos.  472  and  54. 

636.  Blanqueties  of  Veal. — Cut  a cold  roast  loin  or  shoulder 
of  veal  into  small  pieces,  using  only  the  white  part.  Trim  away 
the  browned  outside,  and  the  fat,  and  mince  the  veal.  Stir  it 
till  warm  in  veloute,  well  reduced;  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Thicken 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two,  and  add  a squeeze  of  lemon 
when  ready  to  serve. — See  Nos.  464  and  465. 

637.  Blanquettes  with  Cucumbers. — Cut  cold  veal  as  above 
into  scollops,  and  heat  them  in  sauce  tournie.  Quarter  and  cut 
four  or  five  cucumbers  also  in  scollops.  Cook  these  also  in 
sauee  tournie.  Drain  them ; reduce  the  strained  sauce  : thicken 
it  with  the  beat  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Put  in  a little  cream,  salt, 
and  a bit  of  sugar.  Serve  the  sauce  over  the  meat  and  cucumbers. 

638.  Blanquettes  a la  Pa^iunne.— Prepare  the  veal  as  above 
in  scollops.  Heat  the  meat  in  a reduced  sauce  tournie.  Thicken 
with  egg,  and  season  with  minced  parsley,  and,  before  serving, 
add  a good  squeeze  of  lemon.  These  preparations  may  be  served 
in  dishes  with  borders. 

639.  Cold  Sweetbreads.— Cwt  them  into  scollops  or  square 
bits.  Stew  them  in  strong  gravy  till  heated  through.  Fry 
scollops  of  bread  : dish,  placing  meat  and  bread  scollops  alter- 
nately, and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

640.  Veal  Cutlets  d la  Chingara.\—C’ai  and  trim  cutlets  from 
the  fillet.  Put  them  into  the  stewpan  with  butter  and  ham, 
onions,  parsley,  carrot,  and  herbs.  Warm  in  soup  a slice  of 
smoked  tongue  for  each  cutlet  When  the  cutlets  are  enough 

• The  French  rub  tliis  sauce,  celery,  onion,  &c.,  through  a sieve,  so  that 
they  are  all  purees,  ».  c.  smooth,  and  of  pulpy  consistence.  ^ 

-p  These  were  the  favourite  cutlets  of  llie  Nabob.  P’^'j  . , 

cutlets  A r Jtalicnne,  t.  e.  dipped  in  butter,  nicely  broded,  and  servea  wi 
a while  Italian  sauce. 
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(lonOj  take  them  out ; boil  clown  the  stock  to  a glaze,  and  put 
them  back.  Glaze  the  slices  of  tongue.  Dish  one  on  each 
cutlet,  shaping  them  together.  Dish  them  in  a round  form. 
Put  a little  Espagnole  into  the  stewpan,  and  a bit  of  butter 
also ; warm  in  it  the  remains  of  the  boiled  tongue  minced, 
and  pour  this  sauce  into  the  centre  of  the  dish,  with  the  cutlets 
around. — See  pages  112  and  24.4. 

64.1.  Cotelettes  au  Jambon. — These  are  precisely  the  same  as 
the  former,  only  ham  (the  prime  slices)  is  used  instead  of  tongue. 

642.  Cutlets  with  fine  Herbs,  or  a la  Venetienne- — Chop  a 
handful  of  mushrooms,  two  eschalots,  a little  parsley,  and  a 
sprig  of  thyme.  Stew  these  in  rasped  bacon  and  butter ; when 
done,  put  in,  and  stew  the  cutlets  over  a very  slow  fire.  Add 
pepper  and  salt.  Skim  off  the  fat  carefully.  Put  in  a large 
spoonful  of  sauce  tournee  or  white  rouoe.  Thicken  with  yolks  of 
eggs  beat  with  a little  cream.  Add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  which 
is  proper  for  all  dishes  made  of  veal,  and  a little  cayenne. 

643.  Loin  of  dressed  Veal  a,  la  Bechamel. — A loin  of  veal, 
when  used  as  a remove,  very  often  comes  back  from  the  table 
untouched,  or  with  very  little  taken  off  it.  Make  a mince  of 
the  fillet  or  inside  of  the  loin.  Cover  the  loin  with  buttered 
paper,  and  warm  it  in  a Dutch  oven.  Place  it  above  the  stewed 
blanquette  (i.  e.  mince),  and  serve  with  a white  sauce. 


644.  MUTTON.* 

Gigot  a la  Gasconne,  or  Leg  of  Mutton  Gascon  Fashion.— 
This  IS  a dish  of  very  high  gout,  and  seldom  seen  now,  but  it 
still  has  devoted  admirers.  Lard  a leg  of  mutton  with  garhc 
and  fillets  of  anchovies;  roast  it,  and  serve  with  Spanish  or 
garlic-sauce.  If  for  English  palates^  first  blanch  the  garlic  in 
d^87  it  lose  its  acrid  properties. — See  pages  75 

645.  Cotelettes  d la  Soubise,  Soubise  Mutton-Cutlets.— C\it 
chops  from  the  ribs,  or  cutlets  from  the  leg,  rather  thick  than 
otherwise.  Trim  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  sweat  them  in  a 
stewpan  in  strong  gravy  or  butter-sauce,  with  green  onions, 
parsley,  pepper,  and  salt.  When  thus  cooked,  take  out  the 
herbs,  and  reduce  the  sauce  nearly  to  a glaze.  Drain  the 
cutlets.  Dish  them  very  hot  with  the  sauce  in  the  middle,  and 
a dozen  small  onions,  cooked  as  directed  (No.  262.) — Obs  Son 
bise  cutlets  used  to  be  larded,  and  braised  in  bacon  with  all  sorts 
of  herbs ; but  there  has  been  a considerable  revolution  of  late 
on  the  side  of  refinernent  even  in  French  cookery.  They  may 
be  served  with  French  beans,  or  cucumber.  ^ ^ ^ 


• Families  in  the  country,  and  those  who  “ kill  their  oh  n . 

so  much  upon  this  favourite  food,  that  it  is  imno«i),l„  rend 

good  ways*  of  dressing  it;  though,  Xn  alMsTe  n "’““y 

roast  or  boiled  leg,  liotch-potch,  boiled  scrn<r  wifli  m’in  * surpass  a 
grilled  inutton-chop-P,  f.  ’ *=  °'»<"»-s«uce,  or  a well- 
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C'lO.  Coteletles  a V Italienne  and  au  naturel- — These  are  nearly 
the  same.  Cut,  trim,  and  dip  the  chops  in  butter  and  bread- 
crumbs. Broil  them  a little.  Put  pepper  and  salt  over  them, 
then  butter  and  crumbs  again,  and  broil  till  ready.  Press  out 
the  fat  between  folds  of  hot  paper,  and  serve  with  brown 
Italian  sauce. 

647.  Coteleties  d la  Minute — or  in  their  Juice  for  Dejeuners 
d la  Fourchette. — Take  rather  thin  slices  from  the  gigot,  as  in 
carving  a roast  leg.  Put  them  into  a thin-bottomed  fryingpan 
in  which  is  hot  butter.  Turn  them  continually.  Keep  them 
hot  in  a dish  by  the  fire  ; and  put  into  the  pan  a little  gravy 
and  a few  chopped  herbs,  stewed  as  for  Venetian  cutlets.  No. 
642 ; give  this  a toss,  and  skim  and  serve  it  round  the  hot 
cutlets. 

648.  Rognons  de  Mouton,  or  Mutton-Kidneys. — These  arc 
also  served  at  a dejeuner  a la  fourchette.  Skin  and  split  a 
dozen  kidneys  without  wholly  separating  them.  Pin  them  out 
with  small  wire  skewers  to  keep  them  open ; rub  them  with  a 
little  salt  and  pepper ; dip  them  in  butter,  and  broil  first  the 
inside,  that,  when  turned  on  the  grill  to  be  finished,  the  gravy 
may  be  preserved.  Dish  on  a hot  plate,  with  a very  little  chop- 
ped blanched  parsley  and  butter  dropped  over  each. — Obs.  In 
France  these  are  also  dressed  as  a mince,  stewing  the  mince  in 
butter,  draining  and  serving  it  in  a well-reduced  Italian  brown 
sauce  with  a very  little  Champagne. — See  pages  234,  252. 

649.  Beef-Kidneys  are  dressed  as  above,  and  served  at  the 
dejeuner  a la  fourchette. — N.  B.  With  brains,  kidneys,  and  liver, 
always  use  cayenne. 

650.  Haricot  brun,  or  d la  Bourgeoise — Brown  mutton-chops 
in  the  fryingpan.  Make  a roux  of  the  butter  in  which  they  were 
fried,  with  a little  more  butter  and  browned  flour.  Add  a little 
veal-gravy,  or  good  consomm6,  well  seasoned,  and  some  bits  ot 
turnip,  with  parsley  and  green  onions.  Skim  the  sauce  often 
to  clear  it  of  fat.  Have  some  turnips  scooped  into  balls  ready 
boiled,  as  for  soup  Baveau,  No.  612.  Put  them  with  the  chops 
into  a clean  stewpan,  and  strain  the  sauce  over  them.  When 
the  sauce  looks  clear  and  brown,  and  the  turnips  are  done,  dish 
the  chops  round,  and  serve  the  sauce  and  turnip-balls  in  the 
middle.  Cold  mutton  is  dressed  as  haricot  the  same  way. 

651.  Hachis  de  Mouton  d la  Portuguaise. — Prepare  the 
meat  as  for  any  hash.  Heat  it  in  a thick,  well-reduced  Es- 
yagnole,  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Serve  with  eggs  over 
it,  poached  rather  hard,  and  with  dressed  onions  between,  cn 
cordon,  or  chainwise. 

652.  Minced  Mutton  with  Cucumbers — See  page  251. 

653.  Pied  de  Mouton  d la  Sauce  Robert,  Sheeps  TroUers. 
— Cook  the  cleaned  trotters  in  a blanc  (see  note,  p.  284).  Wherr 
slowly  stewed  till  tender,  bone  them.  Boll  them  in  a dressed 
forcemeat.  Dip  them  in  thin  frying  batter,  and  fry  them. 
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Obs.  They  may  also  be  stuffed  with  the  forcemeat,  and  braised, 
and  so  served.  _ Serve  with  Robert  sauce. — See  No.  480. 

654.  Fieds  d Agneau,  or  lamb’s  trotters,  are  dressed  as  above. 
— See  No.  480. 

655.  Cervelles  des  Moutons,  Sheep's  Brains- — These  are 
dressed  exactly  as  No.  631,  but  more  pungent  seasonings  are 
proper. — Obs.  01  mutton  the  French  also  make  fricandeaux, 
mortadelles,  or  large  sausages,  grenadins,  and  many  other  dishes. 
— See  Tongues,  No.  481. 

656.  Cochon  de  Lait  au  Moine  hlanc,  en  Galantine-— 
Prepare  the  pig  as  directed  at  page  88,  and  bone  it  all  except 
the  head  and  feet ; but  take  care  not  to  break  the  skin.  Make 
a forcemeat  of  any  degree  of  richness  you  choose  of  veal,  beef 
suet,  calf  s udder,  &c.  Mince  basil,  thyme,  and  sage,  panada, 
add  some  eggs  to  bind.  [;Read  Quenelles,  pp.  297  and  29S.;i 
Add  plenty  of  spices.  Now  proceed  as  directed  for  godiveau. 
Lay  the  boned  pig  on  a cloth,  and  cover  it  inside  with  the 
forcemeat.  Rasp  some  ham  over  it.  Try  to  keep  the  pig  as 
near  its  natural  shape  as  possible.  Sew  it  up.  Bind  it  in  a 
napkin  with  tape,  and  boil  it  in  broth  seasoned  with  roots  and 
herbs.  When  unswaddled,  after  two  hours’  slow  boiling,  wipe 
It  dry,  and  serve  with  brown  Espagnole,  or  if  cold,  on  a napkin." 

657.  Janihon  d la  Broche. — Take  a Bayonne  ham,  large, 
fresh,  well-selected,  and  at  least  twenty  pounds  weight.  Trim 
it  all  round.  Steep  it  for  two  or  three  days  according  to  the 
size.— See  No.  10.  If  to  be  very  superior  you  must  steep  it  in 
Spanish  wine.  Spit  it,  and  cover  it  all  over  with  slices  of  lard. 
It  must  have  a slack  fire  for  at  least  five  hours,  and  be  basted 
incessantly  with  hot  water  to  freshen  it,  and  dilate  the  pores, 
which  basting  with  wine  would  contract.  When  nearly  ready 
remove  the  skin,  and  cover  the  surface  lightly  with  fine  bread- 
crumbs.—For  Sauce,  boil  down  the  wine  in  which  the  ham  was 
steeped,  and  put  to  it  the  juice  which  will  flow  from  the  ham 
when  taken  from  the  spit,  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Skim 
this  and  serve  all  hot.  t— See  Nos.  11  and  12. 

tn  aunwine  hlanc,  haggis,  sausage,  &c  Jr’e  nof 

to  DG  boilGd.  by  tlicir  annarent  si7P  Imt  K\r  *v«  * ° r va  " ^ 3rc  not 

any  kind  will  ^ook  in  a^^Cd  or  "en  a hif  fess  til  1'“' 

of  the  original  compact  texture.  The  sewing  should  be  the  sS  sur 

use  in  sewing  up  wounds.  I f the  cook  would  avoid  the  catas 

P*Kj  goose,  or  haggis  bursting  she  will  boil  i ^ '^‘^tastrophe  of  her 

U-lraineV,  fhat,^S  an  accidfnt  do  o^^ur  rldi^heln  “ 

Silk  thread  is  more  apt  to  tear  tire  integument 

cook  should  therefore  for  her  liurposes^Te  .nft  iT  “7  ’ the 

See  Cheek,  National  ^ 1 

Yo,W.i„  „ W,.,„o„la,,d  l„.„,  tSX"'?.," 
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658.  Hure  de  Cochon,  or  Fig’s  Face  stuffed. — Make  the 
head  as  large  as  you  can,  by  cutting  down  to  the  shoulders. 
Singe  it  carefully.  Put  a red-hot  poker  into  the  ears.  Clean 
and  carefully  bone  the  head  without  breaking  the  skin.  Rub 
it  with  salt,  and  pour  a boiled  cold  brine  over  it,  with  a large 
handful  of  chopped  juniper-berries,  a few  bruised  cloves,  and 
four  bay-leaves,  with  thyme,  basil,  sage,  a head  of  garlic  bruis- 
ed, and  a half-ounce  of  saltpetre  pounded.  Let  the  head  steep 
in ’this  for  ten  days,  and  turn  it  and  rub  it  often.  Then  wipe, 
drain,  and  dry  it,  and  make  a forcemeat  for  it  thus Take 
equal  quantities  of  undressed  ham,  and  the  breast  of  bacon. 
Season  this  highly  with  cooks'  pepper,  and  fine  spices,  if  you 
choose.  Pound  the  meat  very  small,  and  mix  with  it  some 
seasoned  lard,  parsley,  and  young  onions,  finely  minced.  Prove 
the  quality  of  the  forcemeat  as  directed  at  page  297.  Improve 
it  where  deficient.  Spread  it  equally  over  the  head.  RoU  up, 
and  sew  it,  and  bind  it  in  a cloth,  and  stew  it  in  a hraise  made 
of  any  trimmings  and  seasonings  left,  with  broth  enough  to 
cover  it.  It  will  take  nearly  four  hours  to  cook  ; and  will  be 
still  richer  if  larded  before  it  is  stufied.  Try  to  pierce  it  with 
a larding-pin.  If  the  pin  enters  easily  it  is  done.  \\  “^n 
take  off  the  binding-cloth.  Trim  the  ends  of  the  collared  head, 
and  serve  it  on  a napkin — Obs.  This  dish  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  gourmand  and  of  the  country  housekeeper.  It 
will  keep  a long  while,  and  the  liquor  will  make  a savoury  pe^e- 
soup,  boil  to  a glaze,  or  braise  vegetables.  .Independently  of  the 
stuffing,  this  French  mode  of  curing  pigs  face  is  excellent. 
This  is  exactly  the  hure  de  sanglier  of  Careme  when  sieved  m 
brandied  Madeira,  and  decorated  en  galantine.  See  Pig  s Cheek, 

National  Dishes,  p.  309.  • i 

659.  To  dress  cold  roast  Pig  d la  Bechamel,  or  xn  white  Sauce. 
-Carve  what  remains  of  the  pig  into  neat  pieces,  and  let  these 
just  heat  in  Bechamel-sauce,  or  serve  them  as  blanquettes,  u e. 
as  a mince. — See  No.  036. 

FRENCH  DISHES  OF  HARE,  POULTRY,  AND  GAME. 

660.  Gateau  de  Lic>vre,-Hare  Cake  for  a second  Course.- 
Prepare  the  hare  as  directed  at  page  101,  and  save  the  liver  and 
the  blood.  Scrape  the  meat  from  the  skin  aii^d  sinevvs,  and  mina 
wiVit  the  liver  a piece  of  a calf’s  liver,  and  a good  piece  of  the 
best  part  of  an  undressed  ham.  Pound  the  whole 

a little  cold  broth,  or  with  hare  or  game  soup, 

third  part  of  the  whole  bulk  of  rasped  lard.  Aga  } 

pose  quite  as  well.  Our  authorities  all  speak 

lamhon  h la  Broche,  « un  tel  r.jti  est  tres  4?angs, 

bouchcrie,  la  basse-coiir,  la  poulailler,  les  fois  en 

ct  les  mers  pouvaicnt  ^ regretter  rics 

r.  •«««  ■>«  >» 

crowT)«. 
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whole  well  together,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  young  onions,  and 
parsley,  previously  blanched  ; — give  a seasoning  also  of  a spoon- 
ful of  brandy,  and  No.  334.  Mix  with  the  pounded  meat  six 
or  eight  eggs,  one  by  one,  and,  if  foreign  cookery  is  admired, 
the  expressed  juice  of  a clove  of  garlic.  When  the  whole  is 
exceedingly  well  pounded  and  mixed,  line  a stewpan  with  slices 
of  lard,  and  put  the  forcemeat  over  it  to  the  thickness  of  an 
inch  and  a half,  and  quite  level  and  smooth.  Then  put  in  a 
layer  of  lard,  pistachios,  and  truffles,  all  cut  in  strips  and  neatly 
laid  down  like  mosaic ; then  the  forcemeat  an  inch  and  a half 
thick.  Cover  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  then  with  paper.  Close 
the  pan,  and  bake  the  cake  slowly  for  two  hours,  or  for  three,  if 
you  have  a cake  of  three  layers  of  forcemeat.  Let  it  cool  ; dip 
the  mould  or  pan  in  hot  water  to  loosen  the  cake,  and  turn  it 
out.  Garnish  to  your  fancy.  Serve  on  a napkin.  It  makes  a 
handsome  dormant  dish.— Gifts.  Hare  is  also  dressed  as  cote- 
lettes,  boudins,  &c. 

661.  Rabbits  a.  la  Venetienne,  i.  e.  with  fine  Herbs Carve 

a two  white  young  fat  rabbits  neatly,  and  fry  the  pieces  in  butter 
with  some  rasped  bacon  and  a handful  of  chopped  mushrooms, 
parsley,  and  eschalot,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice.  Rub  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  into  a little  consomme,  and  pour  this  into 
the  stewpan  with  the  rabbits.  Stew  slowly  till  they  are  cook- 
ed j skim  and  strain  the  sauce,  and  serve  it  hot  about  the  meat, 
j a seasoning  of  cayenne  and  a good  squeeze  of  lemon. — 

1 See  pages  258  and  259. 


662.  Dindon  en  daube. — Truss  the  turkey  as  for  boiling. 
Have  strips  of  lard  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  fine  spices, 
and  herbs.  Lard  the  breast  and  the  thighs.  Put  slices  of  ba- 
con  in  a braising-pan,  and  place  the  turkey  on  it  with  a cut  hock 
ot  ham,  and  a calf’s  foot  broken,  the  feet  of  the  turkey,  five 
onions,  one  stuck  with  four  cloves,  three  carrots,  two  bay-leaves 
three  or  four  sprigs  of  thyme,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  young 
onions.  Lay  slices  of  bacon  over  the  turkey ; moisten  with 
lour  spoonfuls  of  melted  butter;  cover  with  three  rounds  of 
buttered  paper,  and  let  it  simmer  for  five  hours  ; take  it  from 
the  fire,  but  do  not  lift  it  for  another  half-hour,  that  it  may  not 
get  dry.  Strain  the  gravy,  and  boil  it  down.  Beat  an  egg  well 
m a saucepan,  and  pour  the  gravy  (or  jelly  rather)  inm  this. 
Whip  It  well ; put  it  on  the  fire ; when  just  come  to  boil,  place 
It  on  the  side  of  the  furnace ; cover  it  with  a lid  which  wi/bLr 
embers  over  it ; let  it  remain  for  a half-hour  with  embers  over- 
strain again,  and  wuth  this  jelly  cover  the  turkey.  LUvr^m 
d^ube,  the  same.  Turkey  stuffed  with  truffles,  or  Di^Z  aZ 
/n#e5,isnow  imported,  ready  to  cook,  to  save  the  dutyon  Uufflef 


C63.  FOWL  A LA  CUINOAUA,  a favouriic  small  Gourmand  Dish 

the  W back.  Melt 

least  bit  of  butter  m a stewpan,  and  lay  four  slices  from 
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a f^ood  part  of  an  undressed  ham  in  the  pan.  Lay  the  cut  fowl 
oiT  this,  and  stew  it  very  slowly  on  embers.  When  done,  drain 
off  the  fat.  Pour  over  the  glaze,  which  will  have  formed  at  tin- 
bottom,  a little  Espagnole,  and  rub  in  a little  cayenne,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Meanwhile  have  ready /our  toasts.  Fry  them  in  the 
fat  you  poured  off;the  fowl,  dust  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  serve  them  between  the  slices  of  ham,  on  each  slice  of  whicli 
a quarter  of  the  fowl  is  to  be  laid. 

664.  Fowls  d la  Ravigote— Roast  the  fowls,  and  serve  them 
with  Ravigote-sauce. — See  page  280. 

665.  Poulets  d la  Tor i!are.— Roasted  young  fowls  with  tartar- 

sauce. — See  Nos.  592,  27.  . , , « » i r i * 

666.  Fowl  a la  Campire* — Slit  the  breast  or  a roasted  low!  to 
let  the  juice  flow  out ; lay  sliced  raw  onions  in  the  slits,  and 
serve  with  a brown  poivrade  in  the  dish. 

667.  Poulets  aux  Huitres — young  Fowls  wtVi  Oyster-sauce- 

Stiffen  a quarter  of  a hundred  of  oysters  in  their  own  strained 

juice.  Then  beard  and  stew  them  in  a little  veloute,  or  in  two 
ounces  of  butter  melted,  and  thicken  with  a little  flour ; add 
white  pepper  and  the  squeeze  of  a lemon,  and  pour  this  hot  over 
two  routed  fowls,  or  serve  the  sauce  in  a tureen  separately.- 


See  No.  515.  , . „ . 

668.  FricassSedes  Poulets  d la  Paysanne,— a plain  Fricassee 
of  Chickens.-Singe  two  fat  white  chickens  very  well  (see  note, 
iiage  89  j.  Carve  them  smoothly  with  a very  sharp  knife  exactly 
as  at  table.  Wash  them  in  lukewarm  water,  and  blanch  them 
over  the  fire  a few  minutes  to  firm  the  flesh.  Plunge  them  in 
cold  water,  and  then  put  them  into  a very  nice  stewpan  witn 
three  ounces  of  butter,  a faggot  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and 
a cupful  of  nicely-trimmed  button-mushrooms.  When  warm- 
ed through,  and  a little  tinged  with  colour,  dredge  on  flour,  ami 
add  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a little  of  the  hquor  they  were 
blanched  in.  Let  the  fricassee  simmer  for  a halt-hour,  or  more 
if  the  chickens  are  large.  Then  lift  the  chickens  into  another 
saucepan.  Skim  off  the  fat,  and  reduce  the  sauce  they  arc 
cooked  in  by  a quick  boil,  and  strain  it  over  them.  When  about 
ready  to  serve,  add  a thickening  of  the  beat  yolks  of  two  eggs.— 

^Scolhps'of  cold  Chicken.— moce  the  cold  chic^nsq 
and  heat  in  Bechamel- sauce,  dish  in  scollop-shapes,  and  serve 

with  a cucumber-sauce.  md 

670.  Rissoles  of  cold  roast  C/»c/rem-]\I.nce  the  white  ^ 

good  parts.  Warm  the  mince  in  vclouti  vvell  reduced.  ‘ 
with  mace,  white  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  ^ 

up  into  balls  the  size  of  good  large  eggs.  M r^  P 

and  fry  and  serve  them  with  fried  parsley.  - oc  . 

671.  Salpifons- — These  elegant  little  dishes  . 

kind  of  left  poultry,  or  forcemeat,  or  ot  . i 

tables,  as  mushrooms  and  artichokes,  cookei  p.  . , 
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served  together,  but  in  different  compartments  of  the  same  dish. 
Salpi^ons  are  usually  cooked  in  Espagnole,  and  neatly  dished, 
with  a border,  and  division-lines  of  sippets.  They  may  be 
strewed  with  crumbs,  and  browned  with  a salamander.  They 
are  considered  genteel,  and  are  certainly  frugal  where  cookery  is 
all  the  cost.  They  are  a variety  of  the  order  rissoles  or  hashes. 

672.  Salmi  de  Perdreaux,  Salmi  of  Partridges.* — Par-roast 
three  or  four  partridges  kept  till  they  have  taken  a little  fumet. 
When  cold  skin  and  carve  them.  Put  them  into  a small  stew- 
pan,  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  four  eschalots,  a few  bits  of 
dressed  ham,  seasoning-herbs  of  all  kinds  that  you  like,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  with  the  trimmings  of  the  par- 
tridge.s,  a half-pint  of  Espagnole,  and  two  glasses  of  Madeira- 
Let  this  simmer  for  an  hour  very  gently.  Dish  the  birds,  and 
strain  the  skimmed  sauce  hot  over  them.  Serve  fried  bread 
with  the  salmi,  which  must  be  very  hot  and  high  seasoned  to 
be  good  for  any  thing. 

673.  Partridge  Salmi,  Sportsman  s Fashion, — Put  cold  roast- 
ed, or,  if  done  on  purpose,  half- roasted  partridges,  skinned  and 
carved,  into  a saucepan  with  a small  glass  of  eating-oil,  a largo 
^ass  of  wine,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  grate  and  juice  of  lemon. 
When  just  heated  through,  serve  with  grilled  crusts. — See 
pages  263,  267. 

674.  Salmi  of  Wild  Euck  or  Peal  Duck. — Make  a sauce  of 
yeal-gfavy  with  cayenne.  Simmer  the  trimmings  of  the  duck 
in  this,  and  then  put  in  the  cold  roasted  duck,  carved  and  skin- 
ned. Simmer  till  hot.  Lift  the  meat  into  a small  stewpan. 
Skim  the  sauce,  and  strain  it  over  the  meat,  adding  first  more 
seasonings  if  needful.  Squeeze  a bitter  orange  over  the  sauce, 
and  serve  the  dish  very  hot. — See  Nos.  531-3. 

Tripe.— ?ee\,  slice,  and  fry  in  butter,  three 
or  lour  Spanish  onions.  When  done,  dust  in  some  flour,  and 
let  It  catch  to  a light  brown.  Put  in  a little  hot  milk,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  let  the  sauce  reduce.  Put  to  this  a dozen  small 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  pieces.f  Mix  them  gently  with  the  sauce 

the  eggs  neatly  in  the  dish. 

676.  Eggs  in  Sauce  Pobert. — Proceed  as  above  directed  ; but 
brown  the  onions  over  a brisk  fire,  and  moisten  with  soup. 
Reduce  the  sauce  by  boiling.  Add  a teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard,  and  stir  m the  sliced  eggs. — See  Nos.  567,  568 

677.  Eggs  d la  Maltre  d’ Hotel.— Do  these  white  as  eggs  d 


• Satmw  are  favourite  dishes  with  epicures,  hotli  on  account  of  the  ev 
cellence  of  their  constituent  parts,  and  tlieir  clabor-ite  nnH  , 

EnT-'h  devitl  'linZliSe 

English  palates  more  hot  season  ngs  will  be  rouuisite  th..n  iT 

French  ; and  this  must  be  attended  to.  ' 
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la  tripe,  but  throw  in  a good  lump  of  butter  and  minced  parsley. 
— Obs.  These  dishes,  though  the  best  of  their  kind,  seem  of 
little  comparative  importance  ; but  when  the  cook,  or  the  mis- 
tress of  a family,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  racked  for  something  to 
fill  up  an  odd  corner,  they  afford  a cheap  and  ready  resource. 
Eggs  dressed  in  this  last  way  will  afterwards  make  an  admirable 
sauce  for  poultry,  salt  cod,  ling,  &c.  &c. 

678.  Fondu. — This  is  prepared  in  various  ways.  Mix  grated 
Parmesan  and  Gruyere  cheese,  in  equal  quantities,  or  substitute 
good  Glo’ster  or  Cheshire  for  the  latter  ; add  to  the  rasped  cheese 
about  double  the  weight  of  cream,  or  melted  butter,  and  beat 
yolks  of  eggs ; beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  separately,  and  having 
beat  the  mixture  very  well,  put  pepper  and  a little  salt  to  it, 
and  then  stir  the  beat  whites  lightly  in.  Either  bake  the  whole 
in  a deep  silver  or  block-tin  dish,  or  in  paper  cases.  Fill 
half-full,  as  the  mixture  will  rise  very  much.  Serve  very  hot 
in  the  second  course. — See  Ramakins,  No.  555. 


FBENCn  DISHES  OF  FISH.* 

679.  Court  Bouillon,  for  dressing  MTiere  fish  is 

boiled  every  day,  as  in  large  establishments,  this  is  a very  useful 
broth,  as  well  as  in  Catholic  families  during  Lent.  Season  an 
imperial  gallon  of  water  with  salt,  three  carrots,  a bunch  of  pars- 
ley, or  roots  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  four  eschalots,  thyme, 
basil,  two  bay-leaves,  a half-ounce  of  peppercorns,  and  a few 
cloves.  Stew  and  strain  this  ; as  you  use  it,  add  wine  or  vine- 
gar. It  will  answer  repeatedly  by  being  boiled  up ; and  the  hsn 
boiled  on  successive  days  will  enrich  it.  A piece  of  butter  may 
be  put  in  at  first.  It  will  form  a good  basis  for  maxgre  sauces 

to  the  fish.  This  is  also  called  eaw  de  se7. 

680.  Court  Bouillon  for  Fish,  dressed  au  bleu.  I^ixe 
same  herbs  as  above,  but  less  in  quantity,  and  fry  them  a litt^ 
in  butter.  Over  this  pour  two  bottles  of  white  and  one  of  red 
wine,  and  a little  water.  In  this  stew  the  fish  nicely  cleaned. 
This  rich  and  expensive  marinade  will  do  repeatedly  ; water  to 
be  added  to  it  when  again  used.— Ois.  We  considcj  this  recei^ 
useless  where  fish  are  to  be  got  fresh.  Fish  dressed  au  bleu  are 
eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  mustard,  &(^ 

681.  Trout  or  pike  d la  Genevorsc.  Clean  the  fi  ’ 

not  scale  it.  Put  a little  court  bouillon  in  a stewpan  P^' 
Icy-roots,  cloves,  parsley,  two  bay-leaves,  and  onions,  ^ 
carrot  if  you  like.  When  these  have  stewed  an  hour,  strain  the 

• Fish  is  not  nearly  so  well  dressed  in  Paris  as  in  cliicflv 

Hafnie.  The  cooking  au  blcih  « Gcnevoi^e,  <.vc,,  a 
practised  to  disguise  tlie  want  of  that  first  Ti,e  French, 

poUsons  equivoques  of  Pans  rarely  Uian  we  do,  as  in 

howeverj  re-dress  fish  better,  or  at  least  more 
vol~a7i-vcnty  and  rissoles,  salpi9ons,  but  above  all,  a ff  ? 
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I liquor  over  the  pike  or  trout  in  a small  oval  fishpan,  and  add  a 
j little  Madeira  to  the  liquor.  When  boiled,  drain  it,  and  take 
ij  off  the  scales  thoroughly  • then  put  it  in  the  pan,  with  a little 

3 of  the  liquor  to  keep  it  moist  and  hot.  Make  a rouj?  or  thick- 
ening,  and  add  to  it  veal-gravy  (or,  if  fora  maigre  dish,  wine)  ; 
ij  season  this  sauce  with  bits  of  mushroom,  parsley,  and  green 

!□  onions.  Let  it  stew  till  smooth.  Thicken  with  butter  kneaded 
in  flour  if  needful.  Strain  the  sauce  hot  over  the  dished  fish, 
with  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a little  essence  of  anchovy. — Ois. 
For  red  trout  use  claret  or  some  red  wine,  with  mace,  and  more 
’i  cloves. 

j N.  B.  Saumon  a la  Genevoise  is  dressed  exactly  in  this  way, 
I which,  though  rich  cookery,  is  now  more  out  of  vogue  than  fish 
j served  d la  matelote.  The  head  of  the  fish  must  be  bound  up 
to  keep  it  from  breaking,  which  is  proper  in  dressing  all  large 
fish. 


^ 682.  Fillets  of  Haddocks,  Whitings,  or  Codlings,  with  Maitre 
d Hotel  Sauce. — The  French  dress  fish  very  frequently  in  fillets, 
cut  neatly  from  the  bone  the  long  way  on  both  sides.  The 
practice  is  good,  as  it  saves  a deal  of  trouble  to  the  eater,  the 
dish  looks  better,  and  if  the  debris  is  put  to  the  stock-pot  for 
fish-soups  or  sauces,  there  is  no  waste.  Take  the  two  sides  or 
long  fillets  clean  off  the  bone.  Dry  and  flour,  or  egg  and  crumb 
them.  Fry  them,  and,  when  ready,  serve  under  a maitre  d’liotel 
sauce,  made  thus  ; — Stew  in  butter  a large  spoonful  of  chopped 
young  onions,  parsley,  and  mushrooms,  with  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  This  we  conceive  a useful  general  receipt. 

683.  Fish-Pudding,  a common  and  favourite  way  of  dress- 
rng  cold  Fish— Take  any  sort  of  fish.  Trim  and  chop  from  one 
to  two  pounds  of  it,  and  season  this  with  chopped  onions,  pars- 
iey,  and  mushrooms;  also  salt  and  pepper;  pound  this  with 
two  raw  eggs.  Line  a pudding-mould  with  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
and  put  m alternate  layers  of  the  fish,  and  of  godiveau.  No.  692. 
Cover  with  bacon,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a half,  if  the  pud- 
* It’S  large.  Turn  it  out;  pick  ofi  the  bacon,  and  serve  with 
a plain  brown  sauce  poured  over  it. 

684..  To  dress  Fillets  of  cold  Pike  d la  Maitre  d' Hotel— Cnt 

butter  with  pepper  and  salt.  Dish 
the  fillets  neatly,  and  sauce  them  with  a maitre  d'hotel  sauce 

to  which  you  put  a little  essence  of  anchovy Obs.  French 

cooks  serve  cold  fish,  re-dressed,  as  vol-au-vents,  croquets,  sa- 
lades,  boudins,  and  in  many  ingenious  modes  as  to  outward 
show.  See  pages  273  and  153,  and  onwards. 

685.  Mcdclote  de  Carp  d la  Royale.— Clean  what  number  of 

to  th/sitp^°n M according 

to  the  size.  Dry  these,  and  stew  them  very  slowly  in  red  wine 

whth  n matelote  {aee  page  279),  Lt  use^  the  wine  in 

full  fl  economy  and  to  have  the 

full  flavour  of  the  fish.  Use  also  a handful  of  cleaned  mush! 
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rooms.  Dish  the  fish,  the  heads  in  the  middle,  and  strain  the 
prepared  sauce  hot  over  them.  Place  the  small  steived  onion.s 
and  mushrooms,  dressed  in  the  sauce,  round  the  fish,  and  gar- 
nish with  the  soft  roes  stewed  in  vinegar. — Obs.  This  sauce, 
and  all  fish-sauces,  should  be  of  good  consistence,  that  it  may 

adhere  to  the  fish.  i 

686.  Perches  au  Vin,  Perches  in  Wine. — Scale  and  clean  tlm 
perch.  Cook  them  in  good  stock  and  a little  white  wine,  with 
a high  seasoning  of  parsley,  chives,  cloves,  &c.  Thicken  a little 
of  this  liquor  for  sauce.  Add  to  it  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  anchovy-butter. — Obs.  Always  use  white  wine  with  white 
fish,  and  red  wine  with  red-coloured  fish. 

687.  Perche  a la  Maitre  d’Hotel.—Bo\\  some  sdt,  pepper, 
parsley,  and  chives  in  water,  and  in  this  bouillon  boil  the 
Drain  and  dish  them,  and  cover  them  with  a mailre  d hotel 

^^688.  Soles, Flounders,  and  other  small  flat  Fish,  or  Fillets  of 
Turbot,  &c.  au  Gratia.— Have  a flat  silver  dish,  or  tin  baking- 
pan,  and  spread  a bit  of  fresh  butter  over  it.  Mince,  very  fane- 
ly,  parsley,  eschalots,  mushrooms ; season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
fry  the  herbs,  and  lay  them  in  your  buttered  dish. 
fish  neatly  cut  and  trimmed  over  this,  and  cover  with  fine  bread- 
crumbs. Over  this  stick  a few  bits  of  butter  ; moisten  with  a 
little  white  wine  ; cook  under  a furnace,  with  a few  embers,  that 
the  gratin  may  get  crisp ; squeeze  lemon  over  your  dis*i,  and 
serve  it  very  hot.  The  gratin  may  be  browned  with  ^ salanaan- 
der,  and  fried  sippets  may  be  stuck  over  the  dish. 
ed  fish  may  be  divided,  have  the  bones  taken  out,  and  be  baked 
au  gratin,  arranging  the  pieces  neatly  , 

689.  Eturgeon  a la  Broche,  Roast  Sturgeon.  Clean  an 
split  the  fish,  or  part  of  a large  one.  Make  a ”*"^*"“* 
wne,  melted  butter,  and  seasonings,  and  b^te  the  roastin  - 
geon  with  this.  Take  for  sauce  some  of  the  skimmed  bastin  - 
liquor,  a little  Espagnole  and  veal-gravy,  or  ra«a’  and 
wMch  may  serve  as  a substitute  for  Espagnole 
Boil  up,  strain,  and  serve  this,  and  also  a pom  ade  sauce.  - 

rlrgeon  may  be  a,  conve.,iena,  baked. 
as  a sauce,  and  let  the  baking-dish  be  deep.  . , j 

casionally.  Cold  roasted  or  baked  sturgeon 
directed  for  turbot,  and  served  in  a vol-au-vent,  with  a border 
, of  potatoes,  or  of  toasted  sippets.  

690.  Moruc  d la  bonne  Femme,  ^alt  Cod  in  ^ P 
Prepare  the  salt  fish  as  directed  at  No.  161-  av  - 
potatoes  ill  the  shape  of  corks,  cut  these  in  slices  a . „ 
hfa  shilling,  and  warm  them  with  the  fish  in  “’^Ued  batten 

691.  Turbot~roC’i  a small  elegant  Dish^  Han 

» This  and  canapes  of  skates’  livers  are  among  the  recettes  abmentatre^ 
of  a celebrated  Parisian  Society  of  Gourmands. 
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I break  the  roe ; blanch  it,  and  slice  and  finish  in  the  oven,  as  a 

I ragout  or  as  a white  fricassee.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

H FRENCH  FORCEMEAT  IN  GENERAL. 

H 692.  Quenelles  and  Boudins The  French  claim  supremacy 

I over  the  whole  civilized  world  in  the  art  of  preparing  farces~ 
Without  presuming  to  question  their  superiority,  it  is  possible 
for  a cook  of  ordinary  abilities  and  industry  to  attain  a compe- 
tent knowledge  of  this  high  mystery,  without  serving  a regular 
apprenticeship  at  the  French  stove,  provided  she  give  respectful 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  foreign  artists  proceed.  The 
French  have  reduced  the  art  of  preparing  forcemeat  to  fixed 
principles.  As  constituents,  they  have  the godiveau,  the panade, 
the  farce  of  fowl,  the  gratin,  all  cut  and  dry ; and  these  they 
laboriously  compound,  with  a degree  of  patience  which  goes  far 
to  redeem  their  national  character  from  the  charge  of  fickleness 
and  levity.  Of  these  farces  are  formed  the  guenelle  and  boiidin, 
a class  of  preparations  which,  though  made  of  forcemeat,  forms, 
like  our  sausages,  a distinct  order  of  dishes.  The  French  force- 
meats are  indeed  worthy  of  the  profound  attention  of  every  re- 
fined epicure,  and  ought  to  supplant  our  home-made  crude 
compounds  with  all  speed.  The  first  element  in  their  composi- 
tion is  the  Godiveau  {of  which  also  excellent  Patties  may  be 
?nade). — Scrape  a pound  of  a fillet  of  white  well-fed  veal,  and 
mince  a pound  and  a half  of  beef-suet,  free  from  all  strings,, 
skins,  and  kernels.  Chop  a suitable  quantity  of  scalded  parsley, 
young  onions,  and  also  mushrooms,  to  season  this  meat.  Add 
pepper,  salt,  allspice,  and  mace,  and  pound  the  whole  very  well, 
mixing  in  three  raw  eggs  at  different  times,  and  a fittle  water. 
When  very  well  pounded,  make  up  a small  ball  of  the  farce, 
and  boil  it  in  boiling  water,  to  try  if  it  be  light,  well  seasoned, 
and  good.  By  this  proof-ball  be  guided  either  in  adopting  the 
farce,  or  in  adding  another  egg  to  give  firmness,  or  more  water 
to  liquefy  the  godiveau. 

693.  Gratin. — This  farce  may  be  made  either  of  the  white 

parts  of  a fowl,  or  of  veal.  Cut  a half-pound  of  the  fillet  into 
small  bits,  and  toss  them  over  the  fire  in  butter  for  ten  minutes, 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  herbs.  Drain  off  the  butter.  Mince  the 
meat,  and  then  pound  it,  if  for  fowls,  with  the  livers  parboiled 
veal-udder  parboiled  and  skinned,  or  butter  instead  of  udde/ 
and  panada  (see  next  receipt).  Flave  as  much  butter  or  veal- 
udder  as  of  each  of  the  other  ingredients,  i.  e.  a third  of  each. 
Pound  the  whole  together,  adding  an  egg  at  a time  till  you  have* 
three,  as  in  the  godiveau.  Prove  the  forcemeat  by  poachin-r  a 
small  ball  of  it.  j ^ o 

694.  Panada  for  Forcemeats.— Soak  slices  of  bread  in  hot 
milk.  Press  out  the  milk  when  the  bread  is  quite  moist,  and 

I beat  up  the  bread  with  a little  rich  broth  or  white  sauce,  and  a 
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lump  of  butter.  iStir  till  this  becomes  somewhat  dry  and  firm. 
Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  pound  the  whole  well  together. 

695.  Quenelles  de  Volaille,  or  Forcemeat- Balls  of  Poultry  as 
a Dish. — Strip  ofif  the  skin,  pull  out  the  sinews,  and  mince  and 
pound  the  best  parts  of  young  fowls,  till  the  meat  will  ruh 
through  a searce.  Have  one  part  of  this,  one  of  panada,  and 
another  of  veal-udder,  parboiled  and  skinned.  Pound  the  whole 
well  together,  and  season  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  mace. 
Put  raw  yolks  to  the  compound,  and  beat  it  perfectly  smooth. 
Prove  it  as  directed.  No.  692.  If  not  firm  enough,  add  more 
e"'^,  one  at  a time.  Make  up  the  quenelles  of  egg-shapes,  and 
poach  or  bake  them — N.  B.  Quenelles  may  be  made  of  rabbit, 
partridge,  or  pheasant,  in  the  same  way.  Serve  with  clear  gravy. 
They  are  considered  an  elegant  dish. 

696.  Boudins  a la  Richelieu  {Puddings  of  Rabbits  or  Poul- 
try).—Make  a forcemeat  of  rabbits  or  poultry,  as  directed  for 
quenelles  ; but  instead  of  panada  use  pounded  potatoes.  Put 
to  the  farce  dressed  onions  or  mushrooms  chopped,  in  suitable 
quantity.  Spread  the  forcemeat  smooth  on  the  dresser,  and 
with  a knife  roll  it  up  in  small  sausages  or  boudins  ; or  mould 
it  to  a proper  shape,  and  bake  the  puddings.  Whether  boiled 
or  baked,  serve  with  brown  Italian  sauce. 

Boudins  may  be  made  of  all  sorts  of  game,  poultry,  ako  of 
whitings,  craw-fish,  &c. 

697.  Boudins  Blanc,  an  exceedingly  good  kind  of  White 
Puddings- — Cook  a dozen  small  onions  in  broth.  Make  a rather 
dry  panada  of  cream  or  milk,  and  pound  this  with  the  onions 
and  some  pounded  sweet  almonds.  Put  to  this  pig  s caul,  cut 
in  little  bits,  some  yolks  of  eggs,  a little  cream,  the  white  parts 
of  raw  chickens  finely  minced,  with  salt  and  spices.  Pound  the 
whole  well,  and  try  it  by  dressing  a little  in  a small  pan  before 
you  fill  the  skins.  Boil  the  boudins  in  milk  and  water,  and 
prick  the  skins  to  prevent  them  from  bursting.  When  wanted, 
dip  them  in  boiling  water  to  heat,  and  finish  them  in  a paper- 
case  in  a Dutch  oven. — See  National  Dishes,  No.  739. 

FRENCH  DISHES  OF  VEGETABLES,  FRUIT,  &C. 

See  also  pages  178-9,  181,  18i. 

French  cooks  claim  superiority  for  their  skill  and  variety  in 
dressinf'  vegetables ; and  the  assumption  is  in  this  instance  jusL 
Vegetable  preparations  enter  largely  into  their  second  courses, 
usually  affording  two  dishes  for  an  ordinary  dinner,  and  four 
fora  larger  one.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late, 
even  among  ourselves,  in  preparing  the  more  delicate  and  showy 
vegetable  dishes ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  BriUsh  cooks,  be- 
sides imitating  the  French  in  saucing  their  caulifiower  and  ar- 
tichokes, will  soon  copy  their  manner  of  braising  cabbages  am 
carrots  for  homely  every-day  use. 

698.  Asparagus  Pease  for  the  second  Course.— eick.  and  cu 
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Ssome  young  asparagus  into  small  equal  bits,  rejecting  what  is 
woody.  Boil  these  pease  in  salt  and  water,  and  drain  and  dry 
i them  in  a cloth.  Then  give  them  a fry  in  butter  with  a bunch 
\ of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and  a sprig  of  mint.  Dredge  flour 
} over  them.  Put  in  a bit  of  sugar,  and  moisten  with  boiling 
I water.  Give  them  a quick  boil.  When  boiled  down,  take  out 
I the  faggot  of  parsley  and  onions,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the 
I beat  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  up  with  cream  or  melted  butter, 
and  a little  salt  and  grated  nutmeg. 

699.  To  dress  Green  Pease  (the  petits  pots')  for  a second 
Course. — Boil  a large  pint  of  the  finest  green  pease,  with  salt 
and  a good  piece  of  butter  rubbed  among  them.  When  tender, 
drain  them,  lifting  them  out  of  the  colander  with  your  hand 
that  the  refuse  may  be  left.  Stew  them  with  a faggot  of  pars- 
ley and  green  onions.  The  colour  will  now  deepen.  Dredge 
a good  deal  of  flour  over  them,  and  stir  a piece  of  butter  among 
them,  with  salt,  a very  little  grated  Parmesan  (if  you  like),  and 
a knob  of  sugar  first  dipped  in  boiling  water.  Let  them  get 
: quite  dry,  and  dress  them  high  on  the  dish. — Pease-sauce  or 
puree  of  Pease.  Stew  a pint  or  quart  of  very  young  pease 
till  tender,  with  chopped  lettuce,  parsley,  and  young  onions. 

I Rub  the  puree  through  a tammy-cloth,  and  add  good  gravy. 
It  is  served  with  various  meats.— OZis.  Consomme  added  to  any 
left  petit  pots  will  make  an  excellent  extempore  potage. 

700.  Sea  Kale  for  the  second  Course. — We  do  not  know  that 
this  vegetable  is  naturalized  in  France  even  yet ; .but  after  boil- 
mg  it  in  plenty  of  water  with  salt,  French  cooks  in  this  country 
dram  it,  and  serve  with  sauce  blanche  or  veloute.*—See  No.  1 90. 

701.  Artichoke-bottoms  en  Canaph.~Ha.ve  the  boiled  arti- 
fiu  nicely  trimmed,  and  the  chokes  removed.  When  cold 
fill  the  bottoms  with  anchovy-butter,  and  decorate  with  pickled 
cajwrs,  gherkins,  and  beet-root  carved,  contrasting  the  colours. 

1 —bee  No.  191. 


702.  Artichokes  a,  ITtalienne. — Trim  and  quarter  the  arti- 
Mokes,  and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water.  Take  out  the  chokes. 
Dram  and  arrange  the  quarters  with  the  leaves  outwards.  Pour 
**  Italian  sauce  over  them,  and  garnish  with  cresses. 

® When  boiled  (as  directed 

page  1 80)  very  green,  drain  them.  Reduce  some  sauce  tournee. 

bean^^” 


704.  Windsor  Beans  d la  Poulette.~Bo\\  fresh  young  beans 
Stew  them  first  taking  offthe  coats,  and  sauce  them  mthveS 

705.  Potatoes  d,  la  Mattre  d' Hotel.~Vee\  boiled  potatS' 

Zff  I i Cut  these  in  slices  a 
alf-mch  thick.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  some  skinned 


• Sauce  hlanehe,  i.  e.  melted  butter,  is  nerlians  tbo 
sauce  for  all  vegetables,  but  for  tbe  danger'^of  itrrJuninTto3’'°'’r‘r 
makes  vplnutc  or  cniam-sauco  preferable  in  nice  cookery  ^ ^ ' 


preferable  in  nice  cookery. 
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"reen  onions  and  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  butter.  Moisten  with 
broth,  and  toss  them  till  the  parsley  is  cooked. — See  p-  188-9. 

706.  Endive  for  the  first  or  seeond  Course. — Clean  the  endive 
by  frequent  washing,  and  plunge  it  head  downmost  in  salt  and 
water,  to  draw  out  those  insects  which  often  lodge  in  the  leaves 
of  vegetables.  Blanch  the  heads,  drain  them,  and,  when  cold, 
chop  them  fine.  Stew  them  in  veal-gravy  with  salt.  When  tender, 
add  a little  Espagnole,  and  serve  with  poached  eggs  for  second- 
course  dishes,  or  under  fricandeau,  or  with  hashed  mutton. 

707.  Compote  de  Cerises, — preserved  Cherries. — To  a half- 
pound  of  clarified  sugar  put  a pound  of  cherries,  of  which  half 
the  stalk  is  cut  away.  Give  them  a boil  of  three  minutes. 
Skim,  and  serve  them  in  a glass  dish.  Take  out  the  stones  and 
cut  away  the  stalks,  if  wished. 

708.  Pears  in  Sugar Put  a clove  into  the  eye  of  each  pear. 

Throw  them  into  hot  water  to  scald  them.  Pare  and  keep  them 
in  water  to  preserve  the  colour.  Boil  them  in  a very  thin  syrup 
of  a large  pint  of  water  to  a half-pound  of  sugar.  Add  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  serve  in  a glass  dish  in  the  syrup. 

709.  Another  way — Divide  large  pears.  Take  out  uic  seeds. 

Blanch  them  in  hot  water  and  lemon-juice,  to  keep  the  colour 
white.  Pare  them.  Throw  them  into  fresh  water,  and  give 
them  a few  boils  in  thin  syrup  before  serving  them  in  it.  Ap- 
ples may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way.  « , 

710  Apples  d la  Portuguaise.—\Nos\\  and  core  fine  large 
rennets,  but  do  not  pare  them.  Prick  them  with  a knife,  and 
boil  them  in  thin  syrup.  Then  put  them  in  an  earthen  dish 
under  a small  furnace  to  brown,  basting  thein  with  the  syrup. 

711.  Peaches  in  Sugar. — Blanch  six  or  eight  in  hot  water 
that  they  may  easily  peel,  then  give  them  a boil  in  syrup,  and 
serve.  The  French  serve  all  sorts  of  fruit  en  compote,  which 
forms  tasteful  and  economical  dishes.  Serve  all  these  in  a com- 
pote dish  or  any  suitable  glass  dish.— See  Ornamental  Dishes. 

fashionable  french  small  pastry  for  second  courses  and 

SUPPERS^  CHIEFLY  MADE  OF  PASTE  RO\AL. 

712.  Paste  Royal,  to  nia/ce.— Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a 
stewpan  with  a large  glassful  of  water,  two  ounces  of  beat  sugiu, 
S bit  of  lemon-peel.  When  the  butter  is  nearly  melted, 
shie  some  dry  flour  to  it  through  a fine  sieve.  Take  out  the 
iLon-peel,  and  with  your  hand  put  in  as  much  more  Aour  as 
the  boiling  liquid  will  take,  stirring  briskly  with  a wooden  spc«n, 
till  it  come  easily  from  the  sides  of  the  stewpan. 

other  pan.  Let  it  cool.  Break  an  egg  into  it,  “"f  f 
to  mix,  and  afterwards  three  or  four  sn,aU  ar- 

becomes  tenacious  and  ropy.  Ihis  short, 

tides,  0.%  pains  d la  duchesse,choux,  ' the  ingenuity  of 

it  may  be  moulded  into  any  form,  accoiding  t g 

the  cLk.  The  things  made  of  it,  when  arranged  on  paper, 


may  be  iced,  baked  in  a moderate  oven. 


and  dried  before  the 


PAS'lUY. 
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fire.  This  paste  swells  very  mucbj  which  must  be  considered 
in  forming  things  of  it. 

713.  Choiix  of  Paste  Royal. — Form  in  the  shape  of  balls 
larger  than  children’s  marbles.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Dry 
them,  and  make  a small  opening  in  the  side,  into  which  put  a 
little  of  any  sweetmeat  you  like. 

714.  Pains  d la  Duchesse. — Make  as  the  choux,  but  flatten 
them  with  the  rolling-pin  to  the  length  of  four  inches.  When 
baked,  slit  them  open  at  the  end,  and  introduce  the  sweetmeat. 

715.  Les  Gimblettes  a I’ Artois. — Make  as  the  c/ioaa:,  but 
give  them  a deep  dint  in  the  middle  before  baking.  Widen 
this  by  turning  your  finger  round  it.  Sift  sugar  over  them 
when  just  done  ; glaze  with  a salamander,  and  put  the  sweet- 
meat in  the  cavity. 

716.  Les  Petits  Choux  .et  les  Gimblettes  Praline.^.* — Make 
them  rather  smaller  than  above  directed  ; and  before  bakino- 
but  when  glazed,  sprinkle  finely-chopped  sweet  almonds  and 
sugar  over  them,  and  garnish  with  sweetmeats,  as  the  others. 

717.  1 aste-Buttons  and  Melvilles. — These  may  be  made 
better  of  paste-royal  than  of  puff-paste.  Pdte.Royale  may,  as 
formerly  said,  be  rolled  out,  and  dressed  in  any  form  you  choose, 
serving  any  sort  of  preserved  sweetmeat  neatly  upon  it. 

IlS.  Chantilly  Baskets. — French  cooks  make  these  of  very 
smail  ctiovx  of  pute-royale,  instead  of  the  ratafia-biscuits  used  in 
this  country.  The  method  is  the  same.  When  the  little  bis- 
cuits  or  c/iozra;  are  quite  crisp,  have  ready  some  sugar  clarified 
and  boiled  to  crackling  height.  Stick  a small  skewer  into  each 
biscuit,  and  dip  the  edge  in  the  sugar.  Fix  them  one  by  one,  as 
dipt,  round  a dish  that  will  shape  your  basket.  When  one  row 
is  done,  begin  another.  The  candied  sugar  will  make  the  bis- 
cuits instantly  stick.  Use  rather  larger  biscuit  for  the  upper 
tiei  s,  as  the  basket  should  widen  at  the  top.  Three  or  four  tiers 
will  be  enough  of  height.  The  handle  will  be  most  easily  made 
by  sticking  the  biscuits  together  round  the  ledge  of  a stLpan 
first  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  arch  ; for  really  what  is  order  ’ 

“throwing  over  an  arch,”  is 
S -uirnLt  oniamental  border  of  coloured  drops 

S'ven  to  this.  Serve  any  dry  sweet  you 
choose  in  the  basket,  which  should  first  be  liLd^vUh  Sslie! 

719.  Bouchees  de  Dames,  Ladies'  Lins  or  Kisses  „ 

size  of  dollars,  and  glaze  with  vvl  te  ro  7n?  • i^ 

‘cing,  or  some  of  each.-See  To  L Calel^' 


Wlmt  we  would  call  confected. 


Properly  Ladies'  motil/ifuls. 
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720.  The  Twins,  or  M6ringves  Jumcaux—'Vs^h\'p  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  add  to  this  a pound  ot  hne 
sifted  sugar ; or  clarify  and  boil  it  to  the  second  degree.  Rea- 
son with  lemon-grate,  and  beat  all  very  well  together.  Drop 
them  on  paper  in  the  shape  of  an  egg.  Sift  sugar  over  them. 
Bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  When  firm,  draw  them 
stick  two  and  two  together,  and  put  them  to  dry  before  the  fare 
or  in  a hot  closet.— OZ.5.  These  mdringues  or  gemini  may  W 
made  as  above,  but  flavoured  with  marasqmn  or  orange- flowers 
confected  ; but  they  must  then  be  made  snialler. 

As  has  been  said,  an  endless  variety  of  trifles  is  made  P“^' 
royal,  by  purchasing  the  proper  cutters  or  stamps.  Among 
neLst  are  the  petits  paniers  and  P^tites  ^rioch^s,  of  yshich  the 
proper  stamp  will  direct  the  forming.— See  J3rmc/ie  Pa^/e. 
^21.  A Fruit.caJce.-^o\\  out  any  bits  of  puff-paste  you  have 
left  from  more  important  preparations.  Spread  any  naze 

malade  over  these.  Decorate  with  paste  bands  or  straws.  Glaze 
the  cake  with  yolk  of  egg  ; bake  it,  and  cut  it  into  oblong  pieces, 
Ind  pile  themM  the  dish.— See  Pastry  and  Sweet  and  Orna- 
mental Dishes. 


CHAPTER  HI- 

SCOTCH  AND  OTHER  NATIONAL  DISHES. 


There  be  livers  out  of  England, 


Cymbeline. 


Tt  has  been  remarked,  that  every  country  is  celebrated  for  s^e 
o the  nalare^  could  have  either  gain^  or  mai^ 

Make  incisions  in  the  hcai  a it  windpipe  lie  over  the  side 

out,  and  parboil  the  whole,  |c*-"ng  yood  to  disgorge  from  the 
of  the  pot  to  permit  the  phlegm  and  bloou  fa 
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lungs;  the  water  may  be  changed  after  a few  minutes’  boiling 
for  fresh  water.  A half-hour’s  boiling  will  be  sufficient ; but 
throw  back  the  half  of  the  liver  to  boil  till  it  will  grate  easily; 
take  the  heart,  the  half  of  the  liver,  and  part  of  the  lights,  trim- 
ming away  all  skins  and  black-looking  parts,  and  mince  them 
together.  Mince  also  a pound  of  good  beef-suet  and  four  or 
more  onions.  Grate  the  other  half  of  the  liver.  Have  a dozen 
of  small  onions  peeled  and  scalded  in  two  waters  to  mix  with 
this  mince.  Have  ready  some  finely-ground  oatmeal,  toasted 
slowly  before  the  fire  for  hours,  till  it  is  of  a light-brown  colour 
and  perfectly  dry.  Less  than  two  teacupfuls  of  meal  will  do 
for  this  quantity  of  meat.  Spread  the  mince  on  a board,  and 
strew  the  meal  lightly  over  it,  with  a high  seasoning  of  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  cayenne,  first  well  mixed.  Have  a haggis-ba<r 
(*.  e.  a sheep’s  paunch)  perfectly  clean,  and  see  that  th^e  be  no 
thin  part  in  it,  else  your  whole  labour  will  be  lost  by  its  burst- 
ing. Some  cooks  use  two  bags,  one  as  an  outer  case.  Put  in 
the  meat  with  a half-pint  of  good  beef-gravy,  or  as  much  strong 
broth,  as  will  make  it  a very  thick  stew.  Be  careful  not  to  fill 
the  bag  too  full,  but  allow  the  meat  room  to  swell ; add  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  or  a little  good  vinegar  ; press  out  the  air,  and  sew  up 
the  bag  ; prick  it  with  a large  needle  when  it  first  swells  in  the 
pot  to  prevent  bursting;  let  it  boil  slowly  for  three  hours  if 
large.— 0/;j.  This  is  a genuine  Scotch  haggis  ; the  lemon  and 
cayenne  may  be  omitted,  and  instead  of  beef-gravy,  a little  of 
the  broth  in  which  the  pluck  is  parboiled  may  be  taken.  A 
finer  haggis  may  be  made  by  parboiling  and  skinning  sheep’s 
tongues  and  kidneys,  and  substituting  these  minced  for  the 
most  of  the  llghtHy  and  soaked  bread  or  crisped  crumbs  for  the 
toasted  meal.  There  are,  moreover,  sundry  modern  refinements 
on  the  above  receipt,— such  as  eggs,  milk,  pounded  biscuit,  &c. 
&c.  but  these,  by  good  judges,  are  not  deemed  improvements, 
home  cooks  use  the  small  fat  tripes,  as  in  making  lamb’s  ha-ms.* 
723.  A Lamb's  Huggis — Slit  up  all  the  little  fat  tripes°with 
scissors,  and  clean  them.  Clean  the  kernels  also,  and  parboil 
the  whole,  and  cut  them  into  little  bits.  Clean  and  shred  the 
web  and  kidney  fat,  and  mix  it  with  the  tripes.  Season 
wi  b salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Make  a thin  batter 
^ half-pint  of  milk,  and  the  necessary  quan- 
hty  of  flour  Season  with  chopped  chives  or  young  onions. 
Mix  the  whole  together.  Sew  up  the  bag,  which  must  be  very 
clean,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half.j*  ^ 

• Mr  Allan  Ciinningliatn,  in  some  of  liis  Tales,  orders  fl,«  i a 

Club  have  no  experience  of  iL  but  Dr  Rmnir  t ««  tr 
to  stake  lus  reputation  upon  it  untried  «edqii.l  was  willing 


sot 
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72t.  Fat  lirnse. — Boil  an  ox-head,  sheep’s  liead,  ox-hcel,  or 
skink  of  beef,  till  an  almost  pure  oil  floats  on  the  top  of  the  pot. 
Have  some  oatmeal  well  toasted  before  the  fire,  as  in  making 
haggis  ; put  a handful  of  the  meal  into  a basin  with  salt,  and 
pouring  a ladlel'ul  of  the  fat  broth  over  it,  stir  it  quickly  up, 
so  as  not  to  run  into  a doughy  mass,  but  to  form  Icnots. 

725.  Kail-hrose  is  made  as  in  the  above  receipt,  but  of  fat 
broth  in  which  shred  greens  have  been  boiled. 

726.  Cock-a- leelde. — Boil  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  good 
shin-beef,  well  broken,  till  the  liquor  is  very  good.  Strain  it, 
and  put  to  it  a capon,  or  large  fowl,  trussed  as  for  boiling,  and, 
when  it  boils,  half  the  quantity  of  blanched  leeks  intended  to  be 
used,  well  cleaned,  and  cut  in  inch-lengths,  or  longer.  Skim 
this  carefully.  In  a half-hour  add  the  remaining  part  of  the 
leeks,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  'i  lie  soup  must  be 
very  thick  of  leeks,  and  the  first  part  of  them  must  be  boiled 
dovvn  into  the  soup  till  it  becomes  a green  lubricous  compound. 
Sometimes  the  capon  is  served  in  the  tureen  with  the  cock-a- 
leekie.  This  makes  good  leek-soup  without  a fowl. — Obs.  Some 
people  thicken  cock-a-leekie  with  the  fine  part  of  oatmeal. 
Those  who  dislike  so  much  of  the  leeks  may  substitute  shred 
German  greens,  or  spinage  and  parsley,  for  one-half  of  them. 
Reject  the  coarse  green  part  of  the  leeks.  Prunes  used  to  be  put 
to  this  soup.  The  practice  is  obsolete. 

727.  Batnamoon  Skink,  an  Irish  Sovp. — Clean  and  cut  into 
nieces  two  or  three  young  cocks,  or  fowls.  Have  one  larger 
neatly  trussed  for  boiling.  Boil  the  cut  fowls  till  the  broth  is 


Calf's  Hnqnis “ Take  the  veal-caul  (or  web  of  fat),  tlie  udder,  the 

kidney  and  best  part  of  the  pluck.  Blanch  and  boil  tlie  udder,  and  the 
split  kidney  and  pluck,  for  ten  minutes.  R hen  cool,  mince  tliem ; mince 
also  the  caul.  Blanch  and  hash  two  dozen  sprigs  of  picked  young  parsley , a 
few  green  onions  very  young,  a bit  of  eschalot,  and  a few  mushrooms,  ll  you 
have  them.  Stew  the  herhs  in  butter  for  three  or  lour  minutes,  and  mo  sten 
them  with  a glass  of  Madeira.  When  this  gets  dry,  season  wuh  ^t  and 
pepper.  Mi.v  the  ingredients,  J.  e.  the  herbs  and  mince.  Put  them  into 
rC  as  other  haggis ; hut  lor  security  have  two  hag.s  one  casing  the  other, 
fn  casrof  a breafiT.  Mix  meanwhile  the  beat  yillks  ol  two  eggs  with  a 
half-pint  of  rich  and  highly-seasoned  veal  or  heel  gravy,  and  Wo  sp^nfub 
SpoLded  and  sifted  nisks.  Put  this  into  the  bag  with  the  °^er  nmter^ 
and  the  squeeze  of  a lemon,  and  when  sewed  up,  toss  it  almut  ‘o  blei^^rt 
them  all,  la>U  in  Iresh  brolh,  if  jou  have  it ; prichmij  llic  bag  to  let  oat 

'","r  ‘''irtiof 

rvenmi  Uio  .U  h r,  up. _«  Three  pounds  ot  leg  ot  mutton 

d!  ss't uCd"’.  nttie, Xta, 

as  yin  c;n  Ipare;  the  crumf,  of  a penny  oaf  (our  "'P’  " 

browned  oatmeal,  by  the  way,  far  bclter|;  ‘kc  beat  v^ks  ot  _ 

half-jiiiit  of  red  wine;  A'roo  “"‘'“'‘^o.nste -Crystals  llonc 

ley,  lemon  grate  white  pepper,  crystals  truss 

ensure  a pericet  ditlusioii  ot  I he  ,,t,jck  oven,  and  turn 

them  neatly  in  a veal. caul ; bake  m a deep  cli.sh,  \ . j » 

out.  Serve  hot  as  lire,  with  brown-gravy,  and  venu 
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as  strong  and  good  as  they  can  make  it;  but  do  not  overboil  the 
uncut  one.  Strain  tlie  broth,  season  it  with  parsley,  chives,  and 
young  onions  chopped,  and,  if  in  season,  a few  tender  green 
pease.  Aild  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  the  whole  fowl  in 
the  tureen,  or  separately. — Obs.  This  is  another  variety  of  the 
old  Scottish  ock-a-leekie  ; a dish  which,  under  some  name,  is, 
with  whatever  modification  of  seasonings,  familiar  in  every 
country  where  a backward  system  of  husbandry  renders  poultry 
p enty,  and  shanables-meat  scarce.  Without  desiring  to  inno-. 
vate  on  these  national  preparations,  we  would  recommend,  for 
the  sake  of  the  ladies’ dresses  and  the  gentlemen’s  toil  in  fishing 
It  up,  that  the  fowl  be  carved  before  it  is  served  in  the  tureen. 

728.  Scotch  ffo/ch-potch.— Make  the  stock  of  sweet  fresh  mut- 
ton. Grate  the  zest  of  two  or  three  large  carrots ; slice  down  as 
many  more.  Slice  do  wn  also  young  turnips,  young  onions,  lettuce, 
and  parsley.  Have  a full  quart  of  these  things  when  shred,  and 
another  of  young  green  pease  and  sprigs  of  cauliflower.  Put  in 
the  vegetables,  withholding  half  the  pease  till  near  the  end  of 
the  proce.ss.  Cut  down  four  pounds  of  ribs  of  lamb  into  small 
steaks,  trimrning  off  superfluous  fat,  and  put  them  to  the  stock. 
Boil  well  and  skim  carefully;  add  the  remaining  pease,  white 
peper,  and  salt ; and  when  thick  enough,  serve  the  steaks  in 
l>otch-potch.-06ir.  The  excellence  of  this 
^vounte  dish  depends  mainly  on  the  meat,  whether  beef  or 
mutton,  being  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  vegetables  being  all  youno- 
and  full  of  sweet  juices,  and  boiled  till  of  good  consiLnce 
The  sweet  white  turnip  is  best  for  hotch-potch,  or  the  S' 
yellow  kind  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and 
mTp  ^ to  the  genuine  JVavct  of  France.  Mutton-chops 
shrS  wh  rc  ^"y  l^mb-steaks.  Parsley 

added  to^l  p if or  cauliflower  may  be' 
may  L ke,  vegetables  or  not,  at  pleasure.  The  meat 

720  IF-  / « ; separately— See  No.  99. 

729.  IVinter  Hotch-potch  or  German  Broth.— This  dish  mav 

o?o?am^x1irreo7bTf‘'  f back-ribro; miuon! 

pieces  Boil  and  P°'^‘t‘'®  “P'^^eat  into  handsome 

sErsm.n  p u V"  carrots  and  turnips 

fiueTv’sI^P  / and  parsley  cutdown, ami  some  German  greets 
P emd  before  the  soup  i.fcom! 

anT  ZpT'th^r'  '"laZ  Serve  Z iS 

»ve  u,  „a  pa,,lc,3  Lrn“  Tt”!;;,," 
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may  be  previously  boiled,  ami  added  pulped.  The  turnip  may 
also  be  pulped.  Celery  is  a great  improvement. 

730.  To  make  Skink,  an  old  Scotch  Stew-Soup. — Take  two 
legs  of  beef,  put  them  on  with  two  gallons  of  water  ; let  them 
boil  for  six  hours,  taking  care  to  skim  the  soup  well  all  the  time, 
as  the  gravy  should  be  very  clear  and  bright ; then  strain  the 
liquor  from  the  meat,  take  the  sinewy  part  of  the  meat,  and  lay 
it  aside  till  your  soup  is  ready  to  serve  up.  Cut  the  sinews  about 
an  inch  long.  Have  some  vegetables  cut,  such  as  carrots,  tur- 
nips, leeks,  onions,  celery,  lettuce,  cabbage  shred  small,  and 
green  pease,  when  to  be  had.  Blanch  the  whole  in  boiling  water 
for  ten  minutes.  Put  the  whole  into  the  sotip,  and  boil  till  quite 
tender.  Serve  up  the  sinews  in  the  tureen  with  the  soup.  Sea- 
son the  soup  with  salt  and  pepper  before  dishing  \\.—Obs. 
Herbs  may  be  used  in  these  soups ; and  white  pease  (boilers) 
are  by  many  thought  an  improvement.  Both  are  cheap  and 
excellent  family-dishes. 

731.  Plain  Scotch  Fish  and  Sauce,  a Maigre  Pish. — This  is, 
in  fact,  just  a fish-soup.  Make  a stock  of  the  heads,  points  of 
the  tails,  fins,  &c.,  or,  where  fish  is  cheap  and  fresh,  cut  down 
one  or  two  to  help  the  stock.  Boil  green  onions,  parsley,  and 
chives  in  this,  and  some  whole  pepper.  When  all  the  substance 
is  obtained,  strain  it.  Thicken  with  butter  kneaded  in  browned 
flour,  but  only  to  the  consistence  of  a soup,  and  put  in  the  fish 
(generally  haddocks),  cut  in  three  or  divided.  Boil  the  fish  ten 
minutes,  add  catsup,  and  serve  them  and  the  sauce  together  in 
tureen  or  soup-dish. — See  pages  157,  163. 

732.  — Scotch  Fish  and  Sauce,  a favourite  Family-duh.— 
Proceed  as  above  to  make  a stock  ; or  use  broth  of  meat,  if 
wanted  rich,  though  plenty  of  butter  kneaded  in  browned  flour 
will  make  this  rich  enough.  The  fish  cut  in  pieces  may  also  be 
browned  in  the  frying-pan.  Season  highly  with  mixed  spices 
and  a half-cupful  of  catsup.  This  dish  may  be  enriched  with 
oysters,  shrimps,  or  muscles  prepared : or  with  fish  farce-balls. 
The  sauce  or  soup  should  be  rather  thicker  than  in  the  former 
receipt.  Serve  as  above.  Some  will  like  celery  in  this  dish. 

733.  Friar's  Chicken* — Make  a clear  stock  of  veal  or  rnut- 
ton  shanks,  or  trimmings  of  fowls,  or  butter.  Strain  this  into 
a very  nice  saucepan,  and  put  a fine  white  chicken,  or  young 


• FniAR’s  BAI.SAM._^Ve  have  been  favoured  by  a literary  lady  with 
a receipt  Cor  making  briar’s  Bal.sam,  once  so  highly  e*=teemed  in  ,‘cctlaml 
The  receipt  is  of  value  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity,  independently  ^ me 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  balMim.  Alter  the  Reformation,  tins  prepa 
was,  in  zealous  Protestant  families,  called  “ /tronwhe  ? , - 
“ Take  4 oz.  of  siora.v,  2 oz.  of  balsam  of  Peru,  / oz.  " , of 

myrrh,  frankincense,  soccotrine-aloes,  u, 

John’s  wort,  each  an  ounce.  Pound  the  guins,  pulveiiz^  «ide-nioutbcd 
put  ail  the  ingredients,  except  the  biiksam  of  I eru,  ^ 

bottle  or  glazed  jar,  w iih  two  English  pints  of  highly-rec  , j 1 , 

Cork  Uio^ottle  or  jar  very  closely,  tying  it  over  with  bladder  and  linen. 
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fowl  or  two,  cut  down  as  for  curry,  info  it.  Season  with  salt, 
white  pepper,  mace,  and  slired  parsley.  Thicken,  when  the 
soup  is  finislied,  with  the  beat  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  take  great 
care  that  they  do  not  curdle.  Serve  with  the  carved  chicken  in 
the  soup. — Obs.  The  stock  may  be  simply  made  of  butter,  and 
the  meat  may  be  nicely  browned  in  the  frying-pan  before  it  is 
put  to  the  soup.  Rabbits  make  this  very  well.  Some  like  the 
egg  curdled,  and  egg  in  great  quantity,  making  the  dish  a sort 
of  Tagout  of  eggs  anti  chicken. 

734.  Minced  Collops,  an  economical  Dish. — Mince  a fleshy 
piece  of  beef,  free  of  skins  and  gristles^  very  fine,  and  season  it 
with  salt  and  mixed  spices  (that  is,  kitchen-pepper).  Mix  up 
the  collops  with  a little  water  or  broth  ; and,  having  browned 
some  butter  in  a saucepan,  put  them  to  it,  and  beat  them  well 

I with  an  iron  or  wooden  spoon  to  keep  them  from  going  into 
lumps,  till  they  are  nearly  ready.  Put  gravy  to  them,  ora  little 
broth  made  of  the  skins  and  gristles,  till  rather  thin. — Obs. 
Minced  collops  of  beef  may  be  dressed  like  Dr  Hunter’s  dinner 
for  an  invalid.  No.  124-8,  and  will  be  as  light.  Shred  onions  will 
be  relished  by  some  persons ; also  a little  made  mustard  : pickles,* 
or  vinegar,  plain  or  flavoured,  is  also  used.  Minced  collops  will 
keep  some  lime,  if  packed  in  a can  and  covered  like  potted  meats. 
Some  cooks  scrape  the  meat  instead  of  mincing  it:  with  herbs, 
chopped  eggs,  suet,  and  seasonings,  it  is  then  a good  forcemeat. 
The  beef  may  be  cut  into  bits  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  dressed 
as  above  ; have  a little  of  any  nice  gravy  seasoned  and  covered 
with  bread-crumbs  and  browned  with  a salamander,  and  served 
as  a small  made-dish.  Feal  may  also  be  dressed  in  gobbets  in 
the  same  manner,  and  both  make  an  inexpensive  variety. 

735.  Hare,  V tnison,  and  Veal  Collops  are  made  the  same  as 
minced  collops,  using  the  seasonings  appropriate  to  those  sa- 
voury preparations. — See  No.  55. 

736.  Potted  Head,  Potted  Heels,  S^c. — Dress  a cow’s  head  as 
directed  for  ox-cheek-soup,  page  135,  and,  when  boiled  till  very 
tender,  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  shaped  as  directed  No. 
4G0.  Strain  the  gravy  ; season  it  very  highly  with  mixed  spices 
and  mace,  and  return  the  whole  into  a clean  saucepan.  Boil 

or  sotne  time,  and  pour  it  out  into  stoneware  shapes  or  basins, 
an(  when  cold,  turn  it  out.  This  makes  a pretty  side-dish, 
ormant  dish,  or  supper-dish.  Garnish  with  a wreath  of  curled 


with  a waxed  packtliread.  Bury  tiie  bottle  in  the  hot  dunediill  of  a stable- 
jard  for  a nionlh,  takinff  it  up  to  shake  the  contents  every  otlier  day  At 
^e  end  of  tour  weeks  put  m the  halsam  of  IVru.  .'•hake  the  hot  Jocca- 
sionally  lor  thiee  days,  and  strain  ofl'  the  balsam  throu.rh  a piece  of  cam- 
bric Keep  It  m vials  well  corked  and  sealed.  The  pieces  of  cambric  sa 

"" ”“r  ~ 

KmsseVmea^^^^^^^  vegeTables  wTti' 
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parsley,  or  sliced  beet-root  pickled.  Cow-hekls  and  Calf’s 
Head  are  potted  in  the  same  manner.  Season  potted  calf  s 
head  with  lemon-peel  and  juice  of  lemon. 

737.  A Staved  Howtowdie,  with  drappit  Eggs. — Prepare  and 
stuff  with  forcemeat  a young  plump  fowl.  Put  it  into  a yetlivg 
concave-bottomed  small  pot  with  a close-fitting  lid,  with  but- 
ton-onions, spices,  and  at  least  a quarter-pound  of  butter.  Add 
herbs,  if  approved.  When  the  fowl  has  hardened  and  been 
turned,  add  a half- pint  or  rather  more  of  boiling  water  or  broth. 
Fit  on  the  lid  very  close,  and  set  the  pot  over  embers.  A cloth 
may  be  wrapped  round  the  lid,  if  it  is  not  luted  on.  An  hour 
will  do  a small  fowl,  and  so  in  proportion.  Have  a little  season- 
ed gravy,  in  which  parboil  the  liver.  Poach*  nicely  in  ^nis 
gravy  five  or  six  small  eggs.  Dress  them  on  flattened  balls  of 
spinage  round  the  dish,  and  serve  the  fowl,  rubbing  down  the 
liver  to  thicken  the  gravy  and  liquor  in  which  the  fowl  was 
stewed,  which  pour  over  it  for  sauce,  skimming  it  nicely,  and 
serving  all  very  hot.— 0/w.  This  is  a very  nice  small  Scotch  dish. 
Mushrooms,  oysters,  forcemeat-balls,  &c.,  may  be  added  to  en- 
rich it ; and  celery  may  be  put  to  the  sauce  ; the  spinage  may 
be  and  often  is  omitted.  Slices  of  ham  may  be  served  round 
the  fowl,  or  two  young  boiled  or  stewed  fowls  with  a small  salted 
tongue  between  them  will  make  a nice  family  dnmer-dish. 
Chickens  and  young  fowls  are  dressed  as  above,  in  Germany, 
with  fried  eggs;  or  are  steeped  in  lemon-juice,  spices,  and 
parsley,  and  cut  up,  fried,  and  served  with  fried  eggs. 

733.  Scotch  White  Puddings.— Wmee  good  beef-suet,  but  not 
too  finely,  and  mix  it  with  about  a third  of  its  own  weight  of 
nicely-toasted  oatmeal.  Season  very  highly  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  finely-shred  parboiled  onions.  Have  the  skins  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  cut  of  equ.al  lengths.  Fill  them  with  the  ingre- 
dients, and  fasten  the  ends  with  a wooden  pm  or  small  feather. 
Boil  the  puddings  for  an  hour,  pricking  them  as  they  swell  m 
tlie  pot,  to  let  out  the  air.  They  will  keep  for  months  in  bran 
or  oatmeal.  When  to  be  used,  warm  them  through  in  hot 
water;  then  cook  on  the  girdiron,  on  oiled  paper,  or  without, 

onfl  vcrv  bot. — S66  697.  i •!  -i 

739.  Liver  Paddings  are  made  as  above,  using  parboiled 
liver  grated  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  ; the  rest  suet  and 

inpal  with  the  above  seasonings. 

740.  To  roast  a Pig,  Scotch  xmy.—The  directions  of  a th^ 

rough-bred  Scotch  cook,  sanctioned  by  experience  authorize  us 
to  recommend  that  a pig  intended  for  roasting  shal  sh?btly 
rubbed  wiih  melted  butter  wheiiewn-  ‘ 

then  quickly  dredge  every  part  with  fine 

turning  continually,  but  slowly,  allowing 

each  pound-weight  ill  the  roast ; and  frequently 

the  skin  may  have  a complete  superficies  of  flour,  uni  o i 

• This  is  oxactiv  the  I-’ronrh  dish  ernfs  an  jus. 
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tile  locks  of  an  antiquated  beau  of  the  last  century,  shrouding 
the  encroachments  of  Time  beneath  the  powder  of  Fashion. 
When  tlie  pig  has  performed  the  specified  revolutions  before  a 
clear  fire,  let  the  flour  be  blown  off  with  a small  handy  pair  of 
bellows;  and  with  a large  piece  of  butter,  within  a single  press 
of  clean  linen,  rub  the  skin  all  over,  turning  the  roast  with  great 
deliberation.  Persevere  in  this  unction  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  the  pig-crackling  will  be  exquisitely  crisp.  {From  a Cor- 
respondent also  page  88,  and  French  Mode,  No.  656. 

741.  Pigs  Cheek,  by  a Scotch  Lady's  Receipt,  equal  to  le 
Maine  blauc. — Split  a large  fat  head,  take  out  the  brains,  cutofif 
the  ears.  Lay  the  head  in  water  and  salt  for  one  day,  and  boil 
slowly  till  the  bones  will  come  out.  Carefully  take  off  the  skin 
to  keep  as  wrapper  for  the  cheek.  Mince  the  meat  while  still 
hot.  Season  with  pepper  and  allspice  (nutmeg  and  mace  if  yoR 
please).  Press  the  mince  in  a pudding-pan,  very  firmly.  Put 
a weight  over  it.  It  will  get  quite  firm,  and  slice  like  Bologna 
sausage.  It  may  be  kept  in  a cold  pickle  made  of  its  liquor, 
with  vinegar  and  salt  boiletl  in  it.  Serve  with  vinegar  and 
mustard — See  Nos.  656,  658. 

7 A>’2.  Glasgow  Tri>e.— When  well  cleaned  and  blanched  as 
directed  at  No.  16,  cut  it  into  pieces;  roll  them  up  neatly, 
fasten  with  a thread,  and  with  a marrow-bone,  or  knuckle,  or 
trimmings  of  veal,  place  them  in  a stoneware  jar  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Place  the  closed  jar  in  a pot  of  water,  which  kkm 
full  as  It  boils  away.  It  will  take  eight  hours  at  least.  Keep 
the  tripe  in  Its  own  jelly  in  the  jar,  and  dress  it  as  wanted,  as 
directed  in  Nos.  16,  56,  6H6,  743,  765. 

743.  To/ry  Tripe,  Scottish  fashion.~Th[s  dish  is  economi- 
cal, palatable,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  pieces  of  tripe  left  ■ 
after  an  ordinary  stew  are  quite  fit  for  the  present  purpose  : or, 
you  are  to  use  tripe  just  taken  from  its  own  jelly,  it  must  be 
wiped  from  moisture,  and  stewed  in  warm  milk,  with  a small 

Thk  it  slowly  till  very  tender. 

This  should  be  done  in  time  to  let  it  be  thoroughly  cold,  before 

ingredients  are  added.  Make  a batter  with  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  allowing  a spoonful  of  flour  to  each  e-o-,  and 
as  much  mi  k as  will  make  a thick  batter.  Season  with  Mn“r 
onions,  or  chives,  and  parsley  minced  very  fine.  Cut  th“e  tripe 
m cutlets,  dip  it  m the  batter,  and  fry  in  beef-dripping.  If  you 
think  the  batter  is  not  thick  enough  to  cover  the  tripe  with  a 

■»  “-See 

mix  and  fill  the  skins  l^u  no  ^ ''ell-flavonred  liquor,  and 
Boil,  and  serve  hot.-oL.  Tliese  wiU  keep  for  a wceuTLrriy.s 
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and  re- warm  by  boilinp; ; they  may  be  browned  in  the  Dutch 
oven.  Another  kind  of  tine  pudding  is  made  of  rice  boiled  in 
milk,  with  suet,  currants,  sugar,  and  seasonings.  The  suet  in 
these  puddings  should  not  be  shred  too  small,  which  makes  it 
thaw  and  disappear,  nor  yet  left  in  lumps. — See  Boudins,  No. 
697. 

745.  Scotch  Black  Puddings — Salt  the  blood  when  drawn  ; 
strain  it ; mix  it  with  a little  sweet  milk  or  broth  ; stir  into  it 
shred  suet  and  dried  oatmeal,  with  plenty  of  pepper,  salt,  and 
minced  onions.  Fill  the  skins,  and  boil  and  broil  as  white  pud- 
dings. Savoury  herbs  may  be  added. — N.  B.  Blood  will  curdle 
if  boiled  too  quick. — This  national  preparation  is  much  supe- 
rior to  the  English  receipt — See  No.  718. 

74g. — Ootmeid  Dumpling,  or  a Fiiless  Cock. — This  antique 
Scotch  dish,  which  is  now  seldom  seen  at  any  table,  is  made  of 
suet  and  oatmeal,  with  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  onions, 
as  for  white  puddings,  the  mixture  bound  together  with  an  egg, 
and  moulded  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a fowl.  It  must  be 
boiled  in  a cloth,  like  a dumpling.  _ 

747.  Crappit  Heads,  or  Fish  with  Forcemeat — The  original 
Scotch  farce  was  simply  oatmeal,  minced  suet  or  butter,  pepper, 
salt,  and  onions,  made  into  a coarse  forcemeat,  for  stuffing  the 
heads  of  haddocks  and  whitings.  Modern  Chappit  Heads  are 
farced  with  the  ingredients  mentioned  in  pages  164, 167,  or  with 
the  fleshy  parts  of  a boiled  lobster,  or  crab,  minced  ; a boned  an- 
chovy, the  chopped  yolk  of  an  egg,  grated  breacl  or  pounded 

biscuit,  white  pepper,salt,  cayenne,  a large  piece  of  butter  broken 

down  into  bits,  with  beat  eggs  to  bind,  and  a little  oyster-liquor. 
A plainer  and  perhaps  as  suitable  stuffing  may  be  made  ot  the 
roe  of  haddock  or  cod  parboiled,  skinned,  and  minced,  mixed 
with  double  its  bulk  of  pounded  rusks  or  bread.crumbs,  a good 
piece  of  butter,  shred  parsley,  and  seasonings,  " '‘'i 
cement  the  forcemeat.  Place  the  crappit  or  stuffed  heads  on 
end,  in  the  bottom  of  a buttered  stewpan  ; pour  the  fish-soup 
sently  over  them  ; cover  and  boil  a half-hour. 

^ 748.  S/iee»VNcad.Brof/i.t— Choose  a large,  fat,  young  head. 
When  careiully  singed  by  the  blacksmith,  soak  it  and  the  singed 
trotters  for  a night,  if  you  please,  in  lukewarm  water.  Take 
out  the  glassy  part  of  the  eyes,  scrape  the  head  and  trotters, 
and  brush  till  perfectly  clean  and  white;  then  split  the  he^ 

• Of  all  blood  that  of  the  hog  is  thought  the  richest,  and  tjos  ^ 
eitiployed  in  brance  in  their  lioudms  oi  this  be 

The  bLd  of  the  1, are  has  the  niost  delicate 

iTot  in  siitfieient  quantity  lor  puddings — See  Boi.  din  . c„nt)av-dinner 

+ This  national  preparation  was  wont  to  be  a favour  . „ 

disTi  in  many  con,  ortl^hle  Scottish  -K 

Uieir  ow  n mutton,”  the  head  was  reserved  the  ^ 

good  fimiily  customers,  and  to  t>icmn//cr.v,  a prime  I ; By  the 

^on  Saturliy’s  gift  bom  the  ‘’'•'f-s  w.lh 
way,  nnUomilly  spcakuig,  we  ought  to  say  m-sne  , 
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j with  a cleaver,  and  lay  aside  the  brains,  &c. ; clean  the  nostrils 
I and  gristly  parts,  split  also  the  trotters,  and  cut  out  tlie  tendons, 
i Wasli  the  head  and  feet  once  more,  and  let  them  blanch  till 
I wanted  for  the  pot. 

I Take  a large  cupful  of  barley,  and  about  twice  that  quantity 

I of  soaked  white,  or  old,  or  fresh  green  pease,  with  a gallon  or 
rather  more  of  water.  Put  to  this  the  head,  and  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  scrag  or  trimmings  of  mutton,  perfectly  sweet, 
and  some  salt.  Take  off  the  scum  very  carefully  as  it  rises, 
and  the  broth  will  be  as  limpid  and  white  as  any  broth  made 
, of  beet  or  mutton.  When  the  head  has  boiled  rather  more  than 


would,  (ill  very  lately,  have  been  mortally  offended  at  the  designation  of 
“ butcher.” 

Sheep’s  head  broth  is  reckoned  medicinal  in  certain  ca.ses ; and  was  fre- 
quently  prescribed  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Cullen. 

This  dish  has  furnished  whole  pages  to  Joe  Miller  and  his  right  witty 
contemporaries.  In  one  of  the  most  plea.'.ing  pieces  of  biography  that  ever 
was  wriUen,— “ The  Life  of  Lady  Grizel  Baillie, ’’—there  is  an  amusing 

Sheeps  head  anecdote,’  which  at  once  aft’oids  a glimpse  of’the  simplicity 
of  the  national  manners,  and  of  tlie  dexterity  and  good  sense  of  tlie  affec- 
tionate and  very  juvenile  heroine.  Her  father,  Sir  Patrick  Home,  pro- 
scribed  after  the  Kestoration,  was  hidden  near  his  own  mansion,— his  lady 
and  his  daughter  Grizel  being  alone  privy  to  liis  place  of  concealment.  It 
w^as  tbe^duty  of  tliw  young  girl,  not  only  to  carry  food  to  her  father  durine- 
the  mght,  huf  to  abstract  these  supplies  from  the  dinner-talile,  .so  that 
neither  the  .servanU  rior  younger  children  might  be  aware  that  tliere  was 
an  invisible  guest  to  leed.  Her  inordinate  appetite  and  stratagems  to  pro- 
cure lood  became  the  cause  of  many  jokes  at  table;  and  one  day,  when  a 
sheeps  head— a lavonrite  dish  with  Sir  Patrick — was  produced,  she  had 
just  conveyed  nearly  the  whole  into  her  lap,  when  her  young  brother, 
afterwards  barl  of  Marehmont,  looked  up,  and  c.xclaimed,— ‘‘  Mother 
mother,  look  at  Grizel  ; while  we  have  been  taking  our  broth,  she  has  eaten 
up  the  whole  sheep  s head  ! —The  consteniation  of  young  Home  could 

ch  dr  learned  gentleman,  who  at  present  fills  a 

in  the  Ldmburgh  University,  upon  a somewhat  similar  occasion. 

Belore  filling  his  present  lionoiirable  situation.  Professor was  for 

^ College;  and,  a.s  might  liave  been'sur- 

Uon  d’lnn  ‘T*"  ywrs  of  exile,  experienced  a natural  and  na- 

moti  errm illf  A ! '"‘‘'S'’’  “ Seotsman,  is  like  his 

mollier  H milk.  A sheejis  head  was  accordingly  procured  by  his  orders 

cl-  L^d  «'■  di-cr\rrivrd’; 

hU  d T ■ f 1 P'-o'essor  watered  with  expectation  ; wlien,  lo  ' to 
hm  disappointment  and  horror,  the  Heshless  skilll  was  presented - and 

^ L sa^ceofa  bill,  setting  Ibrlh  _‘*To 

POilhliiniT  & h1|PPI>  k linii/l  • •••  ^ ^ ® 


polishing  a sheep’s  head  Ibr 
Pfince  !”-^Thus  making  tlie  ui 


,.  > shilling  and  fbur- 

which  he  had  anticipalLsi  m polishing  the  skull  him.self.  ' ^ * 

•^•:.'«brated  Ibr  “sheep’s  head,” 


Sleep’s  helid  cltibs  were  not  unfrequent  thC  °f  Itdiuhurgh 

“ The  'Pup’s  Head  Dinner”  abm?t  MicImehnas-, Ini  • ,-|[’"‘‘i 

appropriate  solemn  Ibstival  with  the  official  dignitaries  in^  a liigh  and 
Scotcl,  b..rgl,a_Tliis  was  lirst  said  belbro  ^o  days  if  Hi 
-nay,  alas ! have  changed  all  that  now  ^ 3 hey 


;U9  ciiAi’.  III. — SCOTCH  anh  ctheu  nattonai-  hishts. 

an  liour,  acid  sliced  carrot  and  turnip,  ami  afterwards  some 
onions  and  parsley  slired.  A head  or  two  of  celery  sliced  is 
admired  by  some  modern  gourmands,  though  we  would  rather 
approve  of  the  native  flavour  of  this  really  excellent  soup.  The 
more  slowly  the  head  is  boiled,  the  better  will  both  the  meat 
and  soup  be.  From  two  to  three  hours’  boiling,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  head  and  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  an  hour’s 
simmering  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  will  finish  the  soup.  Many 
prefer  the  head  of  a ram  to  that  of  a wether,  but  it  requires 
much  longer  boiling.  In  either  case  the  trotters  require  less 
boiling  than  the  head.  Serve  with  the  trotters,  and  sliced  carrot 
round  the  head.  Sheep’s,  head,  not  too  much  boiled,  makes  an 
excellent  ragout  or  hash  of  higher  flavour  than  calf’s  head  ra- 
gout.— Ohs.  The  sauces  ordered  for  boiled  mutton  and  cow-heel 
are  well  adapted  to  this  dish,  if  sauce  must  be  had  where  it  is 
so  little  required.*  For  ragout,  a sauce  may  be  made  of  the 
broth  thickened  with  butter  and  flour. 

749.  T.pelc.- l^oTrid^€.'\ — IMake  thisas  cock-a-leekie, and  tbicken 
with  toasted  or  fried  bread.  Use  fewer  leeks.  Prunes  are 
sometimes  put  into  this  composition.  The  custom  is  nearly 
obsolete. — See  No.  726. 

750.  Pan-Kail,  a B'laigre  5'oaj5.— Mince  cabbage,  savoys,  or 
German  greens ; boil  them  in  water,  thickened  with  oatmeal, 
and  add  a piece  of  butter  or  dripping,  salt,  &c.  Kail  is  also 
made  by  parboiling  and  mashing  the  greens,  putting  them  to 
hot  pot-liquor,  and  thickening  it  with  bread  or  pounded  biscuit. 


Ancient  Britons.  In  the  old  poetry  of  the  northern 
man  would  now  be  .sty  led  the^oicrr,  he  was  called 
or  tribe,” — an  epithet  of  most  savoury  meaning. 
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i two  small  boiled  fowls,  or  a few  dressed  veal  or  mutton  cutlets> 
i in  the  centre  of  a large  dish,  and  lay  some  slices  of  boiled  bacon 
j beside  them.  Cover  with  rice;  smooth  and  glaze  the  rice  with 

I egg,  and  set  the  dish  before  the  fire  or  in  the  oven,  to  brown  for 
a while.  Garnish  with  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  fried 
onions,  or  use  forcemeat-balls. — Ohs.  Tliis  is  no  bad  dish,  what- 
ever country  owns  it.'  A more  Oriental  complexion  may  be 
given  to  this  dish  by  frying  the  rice  in  butter,  stirring  it  with  a 
fork  tilt  of  a light  brown,  and  then  stewing  it  in  broth  till  soft.* 
— See  No.  75.5. 


I 753.  An  Olio. — Boil,  in  a close-covered  pot,  a fowl,  a couple 
;;  of  partridges,  a piece  of  a leg  of  mutton,  a knuckle  of  veal,  and 

a few  rump-steaks  ; also  a piece  of  good  bacon  or  ham.  Brown 

Sthe  meat  first;  add  boiling  water;  and  when  it  has  boiled  an 
hour,  add  parsley,  celery,  young  onions,  pease,  carrot,  turnipj 
and  a bit  of  garlic,  if  it  is  liked,  with  salt  and  mixed  spices. 
Serve  the  whole  together,  first  picking  out  the  bacon.  Season- 
ing herbs  may  also  be  used.— See  Pepper-jpot,  p.  136. 

I * 751.  China  Chilo — Mince  a pound  and  a half  of  good  mat- 
ton  and  four  ounces  of  mutton-suet.  Stew  this  in  broth  or  with 
butter,  and  add  a pint  of  green  pe'ase,  young  onions,  and  a little 
5 shred  lettuce.  Season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  white  pepper. 

1 Heap  boiled  rice  round  a shallow  soup-dish,  and  serve  the  stew 

:(  or  chilo  in  the  middle.— OZij.  Veal  or  fowl  may  be  dressed  as 
!i  above.  A little  curry-powder  may  be  added  to  the  seasoning. 
J The  zest  of  carrots,  cut  in  very  small  cubes,  will  supply  the 

( place  of  pease  in  winter  ; so  will  celery. 

755.  Pilau  of  Veal. — Half-roast  a breast  of  veal,  and  cut  it 
! into  neat  pieces.  Season  these  highly,  and  stew  them  in  rich 
! gravy.  Lay  a casserole  of  rice  round  a dish,  and  put  the  meat 
in  the  centre.  Cover  with  more  rice,  and  set  the  dish  in  the  oven 
)'  fora  short  time,  having  first  glazed  it  with  eggs. — Ohs.  Curry- 
( powder  may  with  advantage  be  used  for  this  pilau  ; and  it  may 
^ be  made  ot  dressed  veal.  Pilau  is  also  made  baked,  of  a mix- 
/ ture  of  bacon,  chicken,  and  onions,  in  layers.  A fowl,  capon, 

II  or  small  turkey,  trussed  as  for  boiling,  makes  an  elegant  pilau 
i|  dressed  as  in  this  receipt ; but  cover  the  breast  with  bacon 
' which  remove  before  dishing.  A hind-quarter  of  lamb  makes 
a nice  pilau.  Braise  the  leg,  fry  the  loin  in  steaks,  and  treat 
It  as  above. 

756.  Fricandelle. — Take  one  pound  of  the  lean  of  a leo- of  veal 
^ half  a pound  of  veal  suet,  four  rusks  soaked  in  milk,  four  eggs' 

I Ocaving  out  two  whites),  some  onions,  pepper,  salt,  nulmeo-  and 
lemon-peel ; chop  all  together  very  fine,  and  make  three  balls  of 
1 U,  which  you  must  put  into  boiling  water,  and  let  boil  four  mi- 
^ nutes.  Make  a gravy  of  the  skin,  bones,  &c.,  all  which  must  be 


I ^*  This  is  the  same  tlish  known  in  French 
Turque,  except  that  the  bodies  oF  the  fowls 
< boiled  rice. 


cookery  as  Capons  a la. 
are  then  alulTed  with  tlie 
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carefully  taken  out  of  the  veal.  Fry  the  balls  a light  brown  in  | 
butter,  and  stew  them  half  an  hour  in  the  gravy.  Garnish  the  i 
dish  with  slices  of  lemon  ; thicken  the  sauce  with  butter  rolled  , 
in  flour,  if  thin.  It  ought  to  be  very  thick.  {Front  a Corre-  i 
spovdent.) — Obs.  This  may  be  made  of  beef,  or  of  fowl,  or  j 

game ; it  may  be  baked  in  a mould  and  turned  out. — See  No.  1 

692. 

167.  Mullagatawmj,  or  Curry  Soup,  as  wade  in  India. — 
Have  ready  pounded  and  sifted  an  ounce  of  coriander-seeds,  the 
third  of  an  ounce  of  cassia,  three  drachms  of  black  and  two  of 
cayenne  pepper,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  China  turmeric  j 
mix  them  well.  This  quantity  will  do  either  for  two  chickens, 
a large  fov/1,  or  three  pounds  of  meat.  Cut  down  the  meat  in 
small  pieces,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  a half-hour  in  two  quarts 
of  water  ; then  put  to  it  four  onions,  and  three  cloves  of  garlic  | 

shred  and  frieil  in  two  ounces  of  butter.  Mix  down  the  season-  i 

ingswith  a little  of  the  broth  and  rice-flour,  and  strain  them  into 
the  stewpan,  which  must  simmer  till  the  soup  is  smooth  and  1 

thick  as  cream.  When  it  is  within  five  minutes  of  being  finish-  . 

ed,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  or  citric  acid  in  the  same  proper-  > 

tion.  Serve  the  meat  and  soup  in  a tureen ; and  boiled  rice  in  i 

a hot  water  dish. — See  No.  82. 

7SS.  To  boil  Rice  fur  this  Soup,  or  any  Dish,  ^c. — Wash  in  i 
warm  water  Carolina  rice,  picking  out  all  the  hulls  and  black 
particles.  Pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  close  the  steupan, 
which  must  be  kept  in  a warm  place.  In  an  hour  pour  off  the 
water,  and  setting  the  stewpan  on  the  fire,  briskly  stir  up  the 
rice  with  a foik  till  it  dry  without  hardening.— See  No.  536.  _ 

759.  Another  way. — Wash  a half-pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  Turn  it  out 
to  drain  through  a colander,  and  dry  it  by  the  fire.  It  must  be 
very  lightly  iiandled,  und  every  grain  will  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct.  Rice  should  never  be  taken  up  with  a spoon,  but  tossed 
over  into  the  dish.  Patna  is  quite  as  good  as  Carolina  rice,  but 
not  so  handsome. 

760.  The  Garbure,  a Dish  of  the  North  of  Europe.— A dke  a 
fresh  hock  of  ham,  a knuckle  of  veal,  and  six  pounds  of  the 
flank  piece  of  beef  well  beat.  Sweat  this  over  a slow  fire,  with 
a bunch  of  parsley,  three  onions  stuck  with  cloves,  and  three  car- 
rots, putting  in  a pint  of  hrothor  water  at  the  first.  When  the 
meat  is  well  heated,  and  the  juices  drawn  out,  add  five  ^ 
pints  of  broth,  and  stew  the  whole  slowly  for  two  hours. 
some  firm  white  cabbages  cleaned,  quartered,  and  blancluN  , an 
braise  them  between  layers  of  bacon  with  a little  broth  ti  ric 
and  mellow,  when  they  must  be  put  to  the  broth  ; now  a 
ten  small  sausages,  or  the  legs  of  salted  geese  previous  j c.iesse  - 
Toast  slices  of  rye-bread  (or  brown  bnad  as  a substitu  e},  a 
on  a bed  of  this  lay  the  cabbage,  drained  of  fat,  wit  i I le  lam 
above  it  in  the  middle,  and  the  sausages  or  geese-lcgs  roun  i 
Serve  the  hroth  separately  as  a soup. 
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761.  German  Onion  Beef,  or  Zwiebel  Fleisch. — Put  six 
pounds  of  the  thin  flank  (skinned  if  you  choose)  to  two  quarts 
of  water  or  weak  fresh  broth  ; stew  them  an  hour  in  a close  stew* 
pan.  Add  to  it  the  thin  rind  of  two  lemons,  a quarter-ounce  of 
bruised  cloves,  two  bay-leaves,  one  dozen  black  and  two  dozen 
Jamaica  peppercorns,  in  a bit  of  muslin  ; adtl  salt;  stew  a half- 
hour.  Add  a dozen  large  sliced  onions,  and  stew  till  they  are 
tender.  Skim  off  the  fat  and  thicken  the  gravy.  Boil  up,  season 
and  dish,  taking  out  the  pepper,  rinds,  and  bay-leaves. 

762-  Duck  wi/h  Sour  Cruut,  German. — Braise  a half-pound 
of  drained  sour  crout  with  a good  piece  of  bacon,  parsley,  onions, 
spices,  and  sweet  herbs,  and  any  fresh  braise  liquor  you  have. 
Lay  tile  duck  in  the  middle  of  it,  cover  with  more  slices  of 
bacon  ; moisten  with  top-fat,  and  stew  slowly.  When  about  half- 
done,  add  some  small  sausages.  Drain  the  sour  crout  when 
ready  to  serve,  and  place  the  duck  over  it,  with  the  sausages 
around.  Obs.  1 hese  dishes  are  for  the  first  course  in  place  of 
our  soups,  and  must  be  served  in  deep  dishes. 

763.  Provence  Brandade,  an  excellent  way  of  dressing  Salt 
Fish.— {See  page  154).— Soak  in  water  and  brush  the  fish  (some 
use  lime-water  to  whiten,  but  we  do  not  recommend  it).  Stew 
it  as  diiected  for  s.alt  cod  or  ling,  page  154.  Oil  a sufficient 
quantity  of  butter  (or  use  oil  and  butter)  in  a small  stewpan, 
with  chopped  parsley  and  a bruised  clove  of  garlic.  Scale  and 
pull  the  fish  to  small  pieces,  and  shake  these  well  in  the  stew- 
pan  to  make  them  melt  to  a mass  in  the  oil.  The  stewpan 
must  be  all  along  vigorously  shaken. 

N.  B.  An  easier  way  of  dressing  this  dish  is  to  pound  the  fish, 
^d  bake  it  with  the  butter,  in  paste  or,  better,  in  potato- pastry. 
This  is  very  similar  to  Dr  Hunter’s  teased  skate,  page  155. 

7 64f.  Irish  Slew.  Having  taken  the  loose  fat  from  a loin  or 
neck  ot  mutton,  cut  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  it  into  small 
well- shaped  chops.  Flatten  and  season  them  with  salt  and 
mixed  spices.  Peel  six  or  eight  onions;  parboil  and  skin  a 
quantity  ot  potatoes.  Lay  some  shred  suet  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stewpiin,  add  a half- pint  of  broth,  or  two  ounces  of  melted  but- 
ter. Slice  in  a layer  of  potatoes,  then  a layer  of  chops,  then 
strew  in  the  onions,  then  again  the  potatoes  and  chops,  &c.,  and 
let  the  top  be  covered  with  potatoes.  A shank  or  small  bit  of 
ham,  or  a scrape  of  smoked  tongue,  or  a little  -sausage-meat,  is 
a great  addition  to  this  favourite  family-dish.  It  must  stove 
very  slowly,  and  the  pan  must  be  closely  and  constantly  covered. 
—Obi.  Hunters  pie  is  another  excellent  form  of  Irish  stew 
only  this  IS  sometimes  made  of  bcef-collops  instead  of  muttoni 
chops,  and  then  the  potatoes  are  always  mashed.  Place  the 
ffie  S’  S h layers  in  an  earthenware 

Lorn  1 ‘ may  be  neatly 

score.!,  scolloped  on  the  edges,  and  glazed  with  etr.rs  if  -in 

Foved.  A fashionable  or  French-Irish  Lw  is  baked  m a’mLdd' 

encawro/e,  and  turned  out  when  served.  Mashed  potato  make 
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an  excellent  wholesome  paste  to  cover  or  form  layers  in  plain 
meat-pies  of  all  kinds,  particularly  pies  of  fat  meat.  Some 
cooks  wrap  an  old  napkin  round  the  stewpan  lid,  which  forms 
a kind  of  luting  m dressing  this  and  other  stoved  dishes.  [There 
is  a kind  of  cottage-oven  used  in  Ireland  and  other  places,  in 
tbrm  of  a wide  stewpan,  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a lid  of  the 
same  thickness,  on  which  embers  of  turf  are  put.  This  is  placed 
over  other  embers,  and  an  equal  slow  heat  is  maintained,  which 
dresses  a stew,  bakes  a pudding  or  a bit  of  meat,  and  is  found 
very  useful  at  other  times  as  a cottage- pot.]— ^nof/icrJ-’/am  Irish 
Stew.  Flatten  cutlets  of  the  back-ribs.  Season  with  pepper 
and  (if  you  like)  mushroom-powder.  Stew  with  plenty  of 
onions  and  parsley  in  a broth  drawn  from  the  bones,  &c.,  and 
when  nearly  done  add  peeled  potatoes.  When  a thick  stew, 
serve  in  a deep  dish. 

765.  Irish  Tripe. — Cook  some  onions  in  milk  and  water,  it 
large,  divide  them,  and  have  plenty  ot  them.  Add  the  tripe, 
cut  in  strips,  and  thicken  as  much  of  the  sauce  with  butter,  flour, 
and  a little  mustard,aswill  sauce  the  tripe.  Serve  the  onions  in  it. 

Vinegar  or  lemon-juice  may  be  added.  See  Nos.  16,66,266,742. 

766.  Bread  a7id  Meat,  or  ATi/o/iie.— We  have  been  favoured 
with  a receipt  lor  this  savoury  preparation,  which,  at  sea,  in 
camp,  on  Indian  hunting-excursions,  ami  long  marches  in  India, 
is  found  to  be  very  convenient.  Make  a dough  with  yeast  as  for 
bread ; when  yeast  cannot  be  obtained,  use  whites  of  eggs  or  milk. 
Roll  out  the  paste  very  thick,  and  wrap  meat  into  it  (fat  meat 
is  best)  of  any  kind,  cut  and  seasoned  in  any  way  that  is  most 
convenient  or  agreeable.  The  dish  may  then  be  eiilier  boiled  or 
baked.  This  species  of  camp-cookery  is  carried  to  some  perfec- 
tion in  India.  It  is  applicable  to  all  kindsof  game,  poultry. and 
meat.  Fowls  thus  cooked  may  be  stuffed  with  hard  eggs,  chop- 
ped parsley,  oysters,  &c. ; veal,  with  a forcemeat ; goose,  pig, 
and  duck,  either  with  apples  or  onions,  as  the  sauce  is  wanted. 
The  stuffed  things  must  be  well  skewered,  or  sewed  before  they 
are  put  into  the  dough,  which  forms  a crust  about  the  meat, 
thus  combining  bread,  meat,  and  sauce  in  one  portable  dish. 

767.  Milcou,  a South  American  Preparation.— ^hisfa\ata.h\e 
and  even  elegant  dish  is  a good  deal  like  the  Italian  past^ 
Potatoes,  and  a species  of  pumpkin,  are  roasted,  the  pulp  taken 
out  and  kneaded  (with  salt),  and  sometimes  eggs. 

is  then  rolled  out,  cut  into  little  bits  about  the  size  of  a dollar, 
and  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  milk  sweetened. 

768.  Le  Bon  Diable.— This  favourite  Z-onne  houche,  for ^ c 

we  have  obtained  the  receipt  from  a lady  who  has  co  i . 
many  valuable  articles  to  this  work,  is  thus  preparet  ® , v 

cherry  Score  the  devil  (whether  of  ^ 

deeply  in  all  directions;  and  seasoning  it  hig  i y 

spices,  send  it  from  the  table  to  be  broiled. 

from  each  dish  at  table  a spoonful  of  sauce  or  ’ i.. 

ring  this  well  in  a silver  saucepan  over  the  fire,  lav  ). 
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boiling-hot,  to  pour  over  the  grill,  or  bon  diable,  which  is  then 
handed  round. — Obs-  The  parts  usually  devilled  are  the  rump, 
the  gizzard,  and  drumsticks.  Soy,  lemon-juice,  and  made  mus- 
tard may  be  added  to  the  sauce. — See  Devils  and  Salmis,  pages 
2G8,  293,  and  note. — Devilled  Almonds  with  wine.  Blanch, 
dry  and  fry  them  in  fresh  butter,  of  a light  brown.  Drain, 
dust  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  and  serve  hot  as  a relish. 

769.  Indian  Burdwan. — This  eastern  preparation  is  of  the 
English  genus  devil,  or  French  Salmi.  It  is  made  of  cold 
poultry,  rabbits,  venison,  kid,  or  game,  but  is  best  of  the  latter. 
Make  a sauce  of  melted  butter  with  cayenne,  or,  if  possible,  a 
fresh  Chili  ; a bit  of  garlic,  essence  of  anchovy,  ai;d  a sliced 
Spanish  onion.  Stew  over  a spirit-lamp  till  the  onion  is  pulpy, 
v/hen  the  Burdwan  will  be  ready.  Squeeze  in  a lime  or  Seville 
orange.  Serve  round  very  hot.* 


PASTRY,  PIE.S,  PASTIES,  PATTIES,  ruODINGS,  &C. 

^ 770.  Savourv  pies,  made  ot  fresh  materials,  properly  seasoned 
I and  not  oveidone  their  besetting  fault — arc  very  generally 

I liked.  They  are  economical,  since  a good  pie  may  be  made  of 
^ a piece  of  meat  that  W'ould  neither  stew,  roast,  nor  boil,  so  as  to 

II  make  a handsome  dish  ; and  they  are  convenient  at  table,  since 
I,  they  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  to  any  length,  with  little 
Q trouble  to  the  carver.  Pies  can  be  made  of  almost  every  ihino- 

!■  and  they  eat  better  cold  than  meat  dressed  in  any  other  way. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


In  pastry  built. 

Chimeras  from  the  poet’s  fanc}’^  flow; 


Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl,  or  g*ame, 


Mii.tok. 


The  cook  contrives  his  shapes  in  real  dou^h.  King. 
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A solid  pie  is  a larder  in  itself,  and  is  as  useful  on  the  moors  or 
at  sea  as  in  country  situations,  where  families  are  liable  to  the 
incursions  of  voracious  visiters.  The  state  of  the  oven  should  be 
particularly  attended  to.  Almost  every  oven  has  a temperament 
of  its  own;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  from  the  in- 
tense degree  of  heat,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  meat  being  cut 
down  into  small  pieces,  the  process  of  baking  is  much  more  rapid 
than  either  roasting  or  stewing,  and  in  this  approaches  frying. 
Puff-paste  requires  a rather  smart  oven  to  make  it  rise  light. 
Raised  paste  must  have  a quick  oven  ; and  paste  iced  must  have 
a slack  oven,  that  the  icing,  if  put  on  at  first,  be  not  scorched 
before  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  baked.  A few  general  plain  di- 
rections may  be  given  ; but  practice  and  observation  are  essential 
to  the  proper  preparation  of  pie-crust,  and  the  management  of 
an  oven.  All  pies  to  be  eaten  cold  must  be  more  highly  seasoned 
than  hot  ones.  Fine  crust  should  have  a little  sugar,  not  be 
floured  much,  and  should  be  made  in  a room  of  a medium 
perature.  Have  a feathsr-brush  to  wipe  off  superfluous  flour. 
Pastry-cutters  and  stamps  of  all  kinds  are  bought  in  the  shops. 
Ornaments  of  paste  foliage  upon  the  edges  ot  dressed  dishes, 
upon  dressed  hams,  &c.,  are  often  appropriate.  , r 

771.  roma/cePtt^-pasfe.— Have  the  best  flour,  sifted,  fresh, 
and  free  of  damp.  Take  half  its  weight,  or  rather  more,  of 
sweet  or  well- washed  salt  butter.  Crumble  a third  part  of  the 
butter  among  the  flour,  mixing  it  well,  and  make  it  into  dough 
with  a proper  quantity  of  water.  Throw  dry  flour  on  the  table 
to  prevent  it  from  sticking,  and  work  it  up  quickly  to  a stitt 
paste  by  kneading  it  beneath  your  hands.  Roll  out  the  paste 
when  it  is  smoothly  kneaded,  which  will  be  known  by  preying 
it  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Divide  what  remains  of  the 
butter  into  four  parts.  Take  the  first,  break  it  into  bits,  and  stick 
it  equally  over  the  paste.  Strew  a little  flour  lightly  on  the 
butter,  and  clap  it  down  to  make  it  stick ; fold  up  the  paste,  roll 
it  out,  and  repeat  the  process  till  all  the  butter  is  used.  The 
sooner  puff-paste  is  baked  after  it  is  made  the  lighter  it  looks, 
from  the  folds  rising  distinctly.  Till  it  is  to  be  used,  lay  e 
folds  of  a wet  cloth  over  it.  French  cooks  give  this  pas  e 
(feuilktage)  five  turns,  or  more,  to  make  it  rise  hghtly  into 
many  leaves.  This  paste,  when  for  vol-au-vents,  should  g 
six  turns  and  a half;  that  is,  six  turns, 
up.  The  more  turns  the  more  butter  is  required.  1 he  ove  , 
if  possible,  should  not  be  opened  till  puff-paste,  or  pate-royaie, 
is  baked  ; for  draughts  of  cold  air  always  flatten  psie- 
772.  Cheap  Raised  Crust  for  Meat-pies.--Boil  an 
lard,  and  rather  more  of  fresh  dripping  or  c.^onulv 

pint  of  water,  and  make  the  paste  of  this.  ^ 

and  beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin.  Let  it  stan  ’ 

then  raise  the  pic;  or  cutout  pieces  for  the  top  a 
a long  piece  for  the  sides  ; cement  the  bottom  nincbinir 

egg,  bringing  the  bottom  piece  beyond  the  sides,  am  p 
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both  together  to  make  them  join  closely.  Fill  up  the  pie.  Put 
on  the  lop,  ami  pinch  it  again  close  to  the  sides.  Small  raised 
pies  may  be  made  by  lining  a tin  shape  with  a sliding  bottom 
with  paste  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  putting  on  a top.  Prac- 
tice is  necessary  to  make  a raised  pie.* 

773.  Common  Paste  for  savoury  Pies. — To  two  pounds  of 
good  flour  take  six  ounces  of  butler  ; break  it  down  among  the 
Bour,  and  mix  it  with  a couple  of  beat  eggs  and  a pint  of  hot 
water.  Knead  it  smooth,  and  roll  out  and  double  it  three  or 
four  times.  Cold  paste  is  made  as  above,  only  use  cold  water. 

7 74.  Rich  Paste  of  Beef-suet  for  common  Meat-pies. — Cut 
the  suet  in  bits,  and  melt  it  in  wamr.  Strain  it  into  freslyyv^er, 
and  when  cold,  press  out  the-  water,  amrponmT  it  in  a mortar 
with  a little  oil,  till  it  come  to  the  consistence  of  butter.  Use 
this  for  making  pie-crust. — See  also  No.  44. 

775.  Common  Tart-paste. — Make  as  above,  only  use  a little 
more  butter,  and  a spoonful  of' sugar,  if  requisite. 

776.  Short  Crust  for  preserved  Sweets. — To  a pound  of  the 
finest  flour  put  a half-pound  of  fresh  butter,  the  beat  yolks  of 
two  egs.s,  and  three  ounces  of  fine  sifted  loaf-sugar.  Mix  this 
up  with  hot  milk,  knead  it  smooth,  and  ice  the  paste  when  ready. 
Cream  may  be  used,  and  less  butter.—  Ohs.  The  more  finely 
the  butter  is  crumbltd  down  among  the  flour  the  shorter  will 
the  crust  eat.  1 hose  who  dislike  sweet  crust  may  either  en- 
tirely omit  or  use  only  half  the  quantity  of  sugar.  The  above 
paste  is  only  employed  to  line  tin  pans.  This  paste  may  be  per- 
fumed by  tincturing  it  with  rose  or  orange-flower  water, — al- 
mond.paste  will  enrich  it.  It  may,  where  suitable,  be  flavoured 
with  lemon-juice.  In  this  department,  like  every  other,  much 
is  left  to  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the  cook. 

777.  Vemson-Pasty  Crust. — Jlake  a paste  in  the  proportion 
of  two  pounds  of  flour  to  more  than  a pound  of  butter,  with  six 
beat  eggs  and  hot  water.  Roll  it  out  three  times,  double  it,  and 
the  last  time  let  the  part  intended  for  the  top-crust  remain 
pretty  thick.  Hiis  paste  is  also  adapted  to  line  timbales. 

. '^'^f’-^^^'Po.ste  for  savoury  Pies. — Clean  and  simmer  the  rice 
in  milk  and  water  till  it  swell.  Cover  veal,  lamb,  chicken, orgame 
pies,  equally  with  a layer  of  this,  using  beat  egg  to  make  it  adhere. 

779.  Fine  Crust  for  Cheesecakes,  or  delicate  preserved 
Fi~uits.-~'s,\U.  a pound  of  the  best  flour,  well  dried,  and  mix  it 
well  w ith  two  ounces  of  finely  sifted  sugar.  Beat  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  to  a cream  by  working  it  cold  with  a spoon  or 

knife.  Mix  the  flour  and  sugar  very  gradually  with  this,  and 

work  into  It  the  well-heat  whites  of  three  eggs.  If  the  paste  is 
not  stiff  enough  to  roll  out,  put  more  flour  and  sn<»ar  to  it  — 
See  Pasie.Royal,  Brioche  Paste,  and  Household  Bread 


ill  O'-  -ooulds  fbr  the  walls  of  raised 

pies,  the  tiling  must  be  seen.  We  cannot  describe  it. 
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SAVOURY  PIES  OF  MEAT,  &C. 

790-  To  make  a Beef  Steak  Fie. — Any  tender  and  well-mixed 
piece  of  beef  will  answer  for  a pie,  though  the  rump  is  best. 
Cut  the  meat  into  handsome  small  steaks;  flatten  and  season 
highly  with  mixed  spices ; place  fat  and  lean  pieces  together, 
and  either  roll  them  up  as  olives,  or  place  them  flat,  neatly  in  the 
dish.  Put  in  tither  a half-pint  of  gravy  and  a spoonful  of  vine- 
gar, or  the  same  quantity  of  water  and  vinegar.  Let  there  be 
enough  of  fat.  A few  small  half-cooked  onions  may  be  added. — 
Obs.  Cut  pickles,  a little  catsup,  or  other  seasonings,  may  be  put 
to  the  pie,  and  either  forcemeat-balls  or  a layer  of  forcemeat 
above  and  below'  the  beef.  Some  prefer  a few  oysters.  Lay  a 
strip  of  crust  all  round  the  eilge  of  the  dish,  and  then  cover  and 
ornament  it.  A Tripe  Pie  is  sometimes  made,  laying  ham  or 
beef  steaks  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  filling  it  up  with  tripe 
prepared  as  if  ior  fricassee,  seasoning  highly,  and  covering  with 
paste.  It  is  a nonsense  pie. 

781.  Plain  Veal  Pie.— Cut  chops  from  the  back-ribs  or  breast. 
Trim  off  the  bones,  and  season  the  chops  highly  with  mixed 
spices  and  such  minced  herbs  as  you  choose  ; add  a little  gravy 
drawn  from  the  trimmings,  and  cover  the  pie. — Obs.  A slice  of 
bacon  is  an  improvement. 

782.  A richer  Veal  Pie. — Proceed  as  above,  but  add  a few 
slices  of  lean  bacon,  forcemeat-balls,  and  boiled  yolks  of  eggs; 
or  a scalded  sweetbread  cut  into  bits,  and  truffles,  morells,  or 
mushrooms,  as  is  convenient  or  approve<l.  W hen  baked,  pour 
some  well-seasoned  hot  gravy  into  the  pie  by  removing  the  top 
ornament.  Then  replace  it. 

783.  A very  rich  Veal  Pie —Cut  steaks  from  the  breast  or  fillet. 

Season  them  with  white  pepper,  salt,  mace  and  cloves  pounded, 
lemon-grate,  and  a scrape  of  nutmeg.  Cut  down  and  season  as 
above  two  sweetbreads  or  a veal-kidney,  first  well  soaked.  Lay 
an  edging  of  paste  round  the  ledge  of  the  pie-dish,  and  fill  it. 
Put  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs  or  the  cut  sweetbreads,  and  either 
some  mushrooms  or  oysters  over  the  meat.  Strew  in  more 
mixed  seasonings,  and  place  a layer  of  thin  slices  of  ham  over 
the  whole.  Pul  in  a half-pint  of  water  or  gravy,  and  cover  the 
dish.  When  readv,  remove  the  top  ornament,  and  pour  m 
through  a funnel  a large  glassful  of  good  veal-gr.avy  quite  hot, 
and  thickened  with  flour  and  cream ; replace  the  top.  Lota 
veal,  bet'f,  or  7?tw</o7i,  may  be  re-dressed  as  pie,  covering  wi 
potato-paste,  and  se.asonina:  highly.  , , a , 

781.  Veal  Olive  Pie.— Cut  long  slices  from  the  fillet,  and  flat- 
ten and  season  them,  having  first  brushed  them  with  tlie^  }0 
of  an  egg.  Roll  them  up  neatly  as  olives,  and  place  them  m 1 1 
dish,  making  the  middle  part  highest,  as  is  proper  in  al  pic^ 
Fill  with  water,  and  cover  the  dish  ; or  fill  with  good  grav. 
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thickened  with  cream  and  flour.  A little  forcemeat  spread  on 
each  will  be  an  improvement. 

785.  Rich  Veal  Olive  Rie. — Make  a forcemeat  of  minced  veal 
and  a little  suet  or  veal-kidney,  a few  bread-crumbs,  some  finely- 
chopped  parsley,  lemon-grate,  salt,  and  mixed  spices.  Work 

with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  place  a little 
of  It  in  the  middle  ot  each  slice  of  the  meat  cut  for  olives.  Let 
the  olives  be  previously  flattened  and  seasoned.  Roll  them 
neatly  up,  and  fill  up  the  pie-dish.  Make  a dozen  or  more  of 
lorcemeat-balls,  round  and  oval,  of  the  remaining  foreemeat,  and 
lay  them  in  the  dish,  with  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs 
divided,  two  small  pickled  cucumbers  cut  in  round  and  oblong 
shoes,  and  a few  pickled  mushrooms.  Make  a gravy  of  the  bones 
Md  trimmings  of  veal,  seasoning  it  with  parsley  and  onion. 
Ihicken  and  strain  this  gravy,  and  put  to  it  a glass  of  white 
wine  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Pour  this  into  the  pie  and 
cover  It  with  a good  puff- paste.  ^ ■" 

786.  Calf's  Head  Pie,  to  eat  coW— Scald  and  soak  the  head 
and  simmer  it  for  a half-hour  in  a very  little  water,  with  a large 
knuckle  of  veal,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  two  onions,  a faggot  of 
parsley,  and  winter  savory,  a few  white  peppercorns,  and  two 

^>ien  cold,  cut 

It  inm  bits  of  different  forms  as  directed  at  No.  460.  Peel  and 
cut  the  tonpe  into  square  pieces.  Poil  the  broth  in  which  the 
head  was  simmered  with  a few  chips  of  isinglass  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a strong  jelly-gravy.  Put  a layer  of  thin  slices  of  lean 
ham  in  the  bottom  of  the  pie-dish ; then  some  of  the  head  and 
tongue,  mixing  fat  and  lean,  and  forcemeat- balls  made  of  the 
knuckle;  add  hard  yolks  of  eggs  cut  in  two.  Strew  above 
each  separate  layer  a seasoning  of  white  iiepper,  salt,  nutmeg 
and  lemon-grate.  Fill  up  the  dish  with  the  jelly-m-avy  an^d 
bake  the  pie.-Oi^.  This  pie  will  keep  cold  for  a fbrUiiglu  and 
slices  of  it  make  a very  neat  side-dish  or  supper-dish,  ffom  the 
variety  of  colours  and  forms. 

Clean  and  boil  two  feet  till  tender,  but 

onnlpc  ™fat  when  cold  with  suet  and  pared, 

apples,  m the  proportion  of  a third-part  apples  and  suet  ^Mix 
rubbed  currants  sugar  to  taste,  and  a quir.er-pin  o^w  lite  o^ 
raisin  wine  with  the  mince.  Cover  the  dish  with  rich  miff- 

^ 788  A Rr//  ‘“'e  pie.  ^ 

mince-pie.  iLp  the  ™ea t 

appTes'  all '^para^tdy!  dll°!he^^^ 

them  a half-pound  of  picked  'and  ruj£d  cum  ’.T.l 
quantity  ot  raisins  stoned  and  chopped.  Season  wAh^! 
ounce  of  cinnamon  in  powder,  two  (Irachim  ^ ^ 

and  iiounded  mace,  an  ounce  of  candied  citron  an'^1 
.uautity  of  lemon-peel,  both  sliced  tt ! ^ 
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another  of  Madeira.  Line  a tin  pan  whicli  has  a slip-bottom 
with  pufF-paste,  and  put  the  minced  meal,  &c.  into  it.  Roll 
out  a cover  for  the  pie,  which  usually  has  a s?lass  or  gold  ring 
concealed  somewhere  in  the  crust,  and  should  be  embellished 
with  appropriate  ornaments  and  devices,  as  Cupids,  turtles, 
torches,  flames,  darts,  and  other  emblematic  devices  of  this  kind,  - 

789.  4 Matton  Fie. — Cut  the  bick-ribs  or  loin  into  hand- 
some chops ; chop  ofif  the  bone,  flatten  and  season  the  chops 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Place  them  neatly  in  the  dish  ; fill  it  up 
with  gravy  or  water,  and  strew  parsley  and  a minced  onicm  over 
the  meat,  and  cover  it.*-06v.  Mutton  or  veal  pie  may  be  sea- 
soned with  curry-powder.  Mutton  or  veal  may  be  made  into 
small  raised  pies  of  an  oval  or  other  shape,  and  re-warmed  in  a 
Dutch  oven  when  wanted  for  hot  suppers  or  luncheon.  A 
Squab  Pie  is  made  of  mutton  chops,  cut  apples,  and  shred 

onions,  with  spices  and  a little  sugar.  , , • i,  i 

790.  Lamb  P/e.— This  is  made  of  either  the  loin,  back-ribs, 
or  breast,  not  too  fat,  cutting  out  the  bone  if  wished,  but  always 
leavin-r  the  gristles.  Do  not  season  this  delicate  meat  over- 
highly°.  Put  a little  jelly-gravy  in  the  dish  if  tbe  pie  is  to  be 
eaten  cold,  in  which  state  a lamb-pie  is  exceedingly  g 

Hard-boiled  eggs  may  be  added.  . 

791  Pia-eon  P/e.— Clean  and  season  the  pigeons  well  in  the  in- 
side with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  into  each  bird  a little  chopped  pars- 
ley mixed  with  the  livers  parboiled  and  minced,  and  some  bits  of 
butter.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  either  with  a beef-steak  a 
few  cutlets  of  veal,  or  slices  of  bacon,  which  is  more  suitab  e.  Lay 
in  the  birds ; put  the  seasoned  gizzards,  and,  if  approved,  a few 
hard-boiled  yolks  of  egg  into  the  dish.  A sbee 

laid  on  the  breast  of  each  bird  is  an  . u if  sZu 

Cover  the  pie  with  puff-paste.  Ahalf-hour  will  bake  it  it  small. 

It  fs  common  to  s'tick  two  or  three  feet  of  pigeons  or  inoor- 
fowl  into  the  centre  of  the  cover  of  pies  as  a label  to  the  contents, 
though  we  confess  we  see  little  use  and  no  beauty  in  ‘Je  practice. 
Fo,c™eat-b.lb  may  be  a, I, led  l»  ennch 

lav  the  steaks  above  the  birds,  which  is  sensible,  if  not  seeing. 

^792  Grouse  or  Moorfowl  Pie.— li  the  birds  are  small,  keep 

too  much.  A hot  sauce  made  of  melted  b^“^L  tbe  J 
lemon,  and  a glass  of  claret,  and  POured  into  ^b^^P*e 
served  hot,  is  an  improvement,  and  does  n P nlen- 

tive  flavour  of  the  game.  Woodcocks  and  snipes,  \ which 

tiful,  are  sometimes  made  into  pies.  Clean  the  in > 

• A.  corresponding  member  of  the  Cleiknm  Club  recomme 
Robert  for  mutton-pic,  but  made  without  lemon-juice. 
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are  so  highly  prized.  Parboil  and  pound  them  with  seasonings, 
scraped  lard,  chopped  herbs,  and  truffles.  Stuff  the  birds  with 
this  forcemeat. — N.  B.  Carefully  take  away  the  gall-bag. 

793.  A Hare  Pie. — Cut  up  the  good  parts  of  a hare ; sea- 
son and  put  them  in  a pie-dish  with  plenty  of  butter ; or  if  to 
be  very  rich,  forcemeat-balls  and  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  If 
to  eat  cold,  which  this  pie  does  very  well,  fill  the  dish  with  a 
jelly-gravy  when  the  top  is  taken  off. 

794.  Chicken  Pie. — Cut  up,  as  for  helping  at  table,  as  many 
young  fowls  as  the  size  of  your  pie  requires.  Season  the  joints 
with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mace  and  nutmeg,  all  in  fine 
powder.  Put  the  pieces  into  the  pie-dish,  with  thin  slices  of 
fresh  ham,  or  veal-chops,  or  veal-udder.  Forcemeat-balls,  layers 
of  forcemeat,  and  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 
Make  a good  gravy  of  knuckle  or  scrag  of  veal  or  shanks  of  mut- 
ton, seasoning  it  with  white  peppercorns,  onions,  and  parsley. 
Strain  this  gravy,  which  must  be  boiled  to  a jelly,  and  put  it  to 
the  pie.  Cover  with  a rich  puff-paste;  and  bake  the  pie,  if 
large,  for  an  hour  and  a quarter. — Ohs.  The  chickens  may  be 
stuffed,  if  small,  and  laid  on  forcemeat.  It  may  be  made 
hke  a tourte,  in  the  French  style.  This  pie,  and  all  pies,  may 
be  made  plainer  at  the  discretion  of  the  cook. 

795.  Giblet  Pie. — Clean  and  stew  the  giblets  in  broth,  with 
peppercorns,  onions,  and  parsley.  When  tender,  take  them  up, 
and,  when  cold,  cut  them  in  neat  pieces.  Lay  a beef-steak  in 
the  bottom  of  a small  pie-dish,  or  a layer  of  forcemeat  made  of 
seasonings,  minced  veal  or  beef,  and  a little  ham.  Put  in  the 
cut  giblets,  and  strew  in  shred  onion.  Strain  the  liquor  over 
them  in  which  they  were  stewed,  and  place  a few  boiled  pota- 
toessiiced  above  all.  Cover  with  a common  crust,  or  for  a plain 
dish  with  mashed  potatoes.— OZi^.  A giblet-pie  is  sometimes 
made  with  a pudding  composed  of  the  blood  of  the  goose  or 
ducks  strained,  a little  boiled  rice,  suet  and  onion  shred  fine, 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Keep  the  skin  of  the  neck  of  the  goose, 
and  stuff  It  with  this.  Close  the  pudding  at  both  ends,  turn  it 
round,  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  pie. 

796.  Rabbit  Pie.— This  may  be  made  as  directed  for  chicken- 

^ giblet-pie,  making  a forcemeat  of  the 

livers  parboiled,-  chopped  parsley,  and  anchovies,  or  eschalot 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  butter  or  shred  suet.  A few  thin  slices 
or  gobbets  of  well-flavoured  bacon  will  greatly  improve  a rabbit- 
pie.  It  IS  now  sometimes  called  aFife-pie,  \n  honour  of  theThane 
we  presume.-OZ...  Rabbit-pie  may  be  made  with  onion-sauce  • 

797.  Partridge  P/e.— Clean  and  truss  four,  or,  if  larce  three 
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forcemeat,  or  slices  of  veal  and  liam,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
then  put  in  the  partridges,  with  a good  many  bits  of  butter 
stuck  about  them,  and  either  a few  scalded  button-mushrooms 
or  a glassful  of  mushroom-catsup.  Cover  the  ledge  of  the  dish 
with  strips  of  paste,  and  then  put  on  the  cover.  About  an  hour 
will  bake  this  pie. 

798.  A Goose  Pie. — This  is  generally  made  in  a raised  crust. 
For  a common  pie,  quarter  or  cut  the  goose  into  eight  pieces; 
season,  and  bake  it  with  plenty  of  butter.  Two  green  geese  will 
•make  a still  better  pie.  They  may  be  baked  with  either  a plain 
paste  or  a layer  of  mashed  potatoes  laid  ovei  the  baking-dish 
and  neatly  marked.  They  may  be  previously  braised. 

799.  A Christmas  Goose  Pie.*— Bone  and  season  highly  a 
gcose  and  a large  fowl.  Stuff  the  latter  with  forcemeat  made  of 
minced  tongue  or  ham,  veal,  parsley,  suet,  pepper,  and  salt, 
with  two  eggs,  or  No.  516.  Stew  them  for  twenty  minutes  in 
a little  good  broth  in  a close  stewpan.  Put  the  fowl  within 
the  goose,  and  place  that  in  a raised  pie-crust,  filling  up  the 
vacancies  with  forcemeat  or  slices  of  parboiled  tongue  or  pigeons, 
partridges,  &c.  Put  plenty  of  butter  over  the  meat.  This  pie 
will  take  three  hours  to  bake.  It  will  eat  well  cold,  and  keep  a 


long  while. 

800.  Perigord  Pie. — This  is  a dish  which  can  scarcely  be  ever 
prepared  in  this  country,  where  truflles  are  scarce,  and  very  in- 
ferior to  those  of  France.  The  Perigord-pie  is,  however,  so 
celebrated,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  treat  it  with  neglect. 
Truss  as  for  boiling  six  partridges.  Singe  and  wipe  them. 
Season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mixed  spices,  minced  parsley, 
and  -young  onions,  and  lard  them.  Brush,  wash,  and  peel  two 
pouiuls  of  truffles.  Hash  the  small  and  broken  ones  ; and  pound 
them  with  the  livers  of  the  partridges  and  a fat  goose-liver,  or 
fat  livers  of  poultry,  or  a piece  of  veal-udder  parboiled.  Mince 
all  these  things,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar,  adding  raw  egg, 
as  directed  for  quenelles,  Nos.  692,  695.  Season  this  force- 
meat very  highly.  Cut  open  the  trussed  partridges  at  the  back, 
and  stuff  each  of  them  with  the  forcemeat,  and  some  whole 
truffles.  Bake  them  in  a raised  pie-crust,  cither  of  a round  cr 


I 

I 


• This  receipt  still  keeps  its  place  in  cookery  books,  thongh  the  pic 
itself  is  now  1^  rare  as  the  capercaiUie  or  the  wild  boar..  Still  m .be  norA 
of  Lglaud  we  hear  of  the  u-ains  groaning,  about 
Uie  load  of  these  pics.  At  such  tunes  the  hostess  ^ 

inn,  of  the  old  school,  will  constn.ct  a pie  "'3^ 

pie  is  a mere  joke  to  those  with  which  a German  baron  or  ^ 

was  wont  to  regale  his  vassals.  A bullock  ^^na'i^ 

deer,  which  contained  poultry  or  giune,  which  contained  or  . ^Unw 

which  contained  oyste'rs  and  craw  lish  ; and  all  boned  and  seasoned  ow 
magmlicent  a p-dec  ,/c  rrshlancc  ! b«.  h w.as  the  cookery  o he  fo.dal 

age. A Chr  istmas  pic  of  tremendous  dimensions  broke  • - 

g^iiig  ftm  ShefTichf  as  a tribute  to  the  J.ord  Chancellor  Brougham. 
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oval  shape ; first  lining  the  crust  with  slices  of  bacon  and  force- 
meat. Game-pies  of  the  richest  description,  with  truffles,  &c., 
are  now  regularly  imported  to  London,  where  every  thing  may 
be  had  for  money. 

801.  Venison-pasty. — A modern  pasty  is  made  of  what  does 
not  roast  well,  as  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  shoulder.  The  breast 
makes  a good  pasty.  Cut  it  into  little  chops,  trimming  off  all 
hone  and  skins.  Make  some  good  gravy  from  the  bones  and 
other  trimmings.  Place  fat  and  lean  pieces  of  the  meat  to- 
gether;^ or,  if  very  lean,  place  thin  slices  from  the  firm  fat  of  a 
leg  or  a'  neck  of  mutton  along  with  each  piece.  Season  the  meat 
with  pepper,  salt,  pounded  mace,  and  allspice.  Place  it  hand- 
somely in  a dish,  and  put  in  the  drawn  gravy,  a quarter.pint  of 
claret  or  port,  a glassful  of  eschalot-vinegar,  and,  if  liked,  a 
couple  of  onions  very  finely  shred.  Cover  the  dish  with  a thick 
mist  (No.  777).— (See  pages  90,  91,  115,  256,  257).— 

I his  IS  a dish  in  which  ornament  is  not  only  allo'wable  but  is 
actually  expected.  The  paste  decorations  are,  however,  matters 
of  fancy.  Before  the  pasty  is  served,  if  the  meat  be  lean,  more 
sauce  made  of  a little  red  wine,  gravy,  mixed  spices,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  may  be  put  in  hot.  A common  fault  of  veni- 
son-pasty is  being  overdone.  An  hour  and  a half  in  a moderate 
oven  IS  fully  suffleient  for  baking  an  ordinary-sized  pasty  • an 
hour  will  do  for  a small  one.  Some  cooks  marinade  the  meat  in 
the  wine  and  other  seasonings  for  a night,  or  for  some  hours 
prevnous  to  baking.  This,  no  doubt,  imbues  the  venison  with 
the  flavour  of  the  seasonings,  but  at  the  same  time  drains  off 
the  juices,  and  hurts  the  natural  flavour  of  the  meat,  so  that  we 
discountenance  the  practice.  A mock-venison  pasty  is  made  of 
a breast  of  mutton  soaked  in  claret,  vinegar,  and  spices,  for  a 
night  before  dressing.  > a 

802.  Rook-pie — Skin  the  young  birds ; cut  out  the  back- 

pepper  and  salt.  Lay  a beef-steak  in 
“ good  deal  of  thickened 
melted  butter  over  the  birds.  Cover  with  a common  crust.  An 
hour  and  quarter  will  bake  them.  They  may  with  advantage 

dozSloT^'-'  sparrow-pie,  three  or  foL 

uozen  to  the  pie,  we  give  no  receipt. 

*S’anow?-;y  Fish  Pies,  see  pages  166,  167. 

803.  ,5,ea-pie.--Cut  up  into  joints  and  blanch  a fowl.  Soak 
slices  of  salt  beef.  Make  a thick  rich  paste  of  flour  and  mashed 
potatoes,  with  butter  or  with  dripping,  or  with  flour  oi  potato 
paste  separately,  and  made  either  with  butter  or  dripping  as  con 
lenient.  Season  with  shred  onion,  pepper  and  salt  • f,„i 
deep  tin  pudding-dish  lay  meat  and  paste, ^layer  and^  laver 
ternutel,  ,11  ,l,e  ,li,l,  Is  full.  r,l|  „pP,,a  .iisir.Iurl  LV  , 1 
let  It  bake  slowly,  stew,  or  steam, -turn  out  and  serve  hob 


I'RUIT-PIES,  &C. 

i‘nuiT-riEs  require  a light  and  rich  crust. 


Fruits  that  hav 
0 
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been  preserved  are  generally  baked  in  an  open  erust,  and  are 
ornamented  with  paste-bars,  basket-work,  stars,  &c.  Preserved 
fruit  need  not  be  put  in  till  the  crust  is  baked,  as  the  oven  often 
injures  the  colour  of  preserved  things. 

804.  Apple-pie. — Wipe,  pare,  core  with  the  instrument,  and 
slice  the  apples.  Lay  a strip  of  pufip-paste  round  the  edge  of  the 
dish.  Put  in  a layer  of  the  sliced  fruit,  then  sugar  and  what- 
ever seasonings  you  use.  A mixture  of  quince  greatly  improves 
the  flavour.  Proceed  in  this  manner  till  the  dish  is  heaped, 
keeping  the  fruit  highest  in  the  middle.  Cover  it  with  puff- 
paste,  and  ornament  the  top  with  leaves,  flowers,  &c. — Ohs.  A 
variety  of  apples  besides  codlins  are  used  for  baking,  thougli 
russetings,  Ribstone  pippins,  golden  pippins,  and  such  as  are  a 
little  acid,  are  esteemed  the  best.  Apple-pie  is  generally 
seasoned  with  pounded  cinnamon  and  cloves,  lemon-grate, 
quince  marmalade,  candied  citron  or  orange-peel.  If  the  apples 
have  become  dry  and  insipid,  the  parings  and  cores  may  be 
boiled  with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  the  strained  liquor  added 
to  the  pie.  Apple-pie  is  liked  best  hot.  It  is  eaten  with  plain 
cream  or  made  cream.  It  was  wont  to  be  huttered/^  and  this  is 
still  the  practice  in  some  provincial  situations  in  England, 
though  buttered  pease  and  buttered  apple-pie,  for  some  reason 
which  we  do  not  comprehend,  have  latterly  come  to  be  consi- 
dered ungenteel,  if  not  absolutely  vulgar.  Buttering  is  per- 
formed by  putting  a piece  of  butter  into  the  hot  pie  when  it  is 
cut  open.  Apples  must  be  thrown  into  plenty  of  water  as  they 
are  pared,  or  they  will  become  black. 

805.  Ripe  Fruit  Pies.— Black  cherries  and  currants,  dam- 
sons, plums  of  all  kinds,  currants,  or  raspberries  and  curra^s 
mixed,  apricots,  and  gooseberries,  are  all  made  into  fruit-pi^. 
Place  the  fruit,  picked  and  washed,  in  a flatlish  pie-dish,  rais- 
ing it  high  in  the  middle.  Allow  enough  of  sugar,  and  cover 
with  a rich  light  paste,  which  fruit-pies  require  more  than  those 


made  of  meat. 

806.  Gooseberry -pie. — Top  and  tail  as  many  unripe  goose- 
berries as  will  fully  fill  your  dish.  Line  the  dish,  or  merely 
border  it  with  paste.  Put  in  the  fruit,  and  plenty  of  moist  su- 
gar and  cover  the  pie  with  good  puff-paste.  The  gooseberries 
may  be  first  stewed  in  the  sugar.— 0/w.  All  fruit,  as  it  goes  on 
to  ripen,  requires  more  sugar  till  fully  ripe. 

807.  Rhubarb-pie Peel  off  the  skin  from  stalks  of  young 

rhubarb,  and  cut  them  slantwise  into  bits  of  about  an  inch  and 
a half,  "stew  them  slowly  in  sugar,  or  in  butter,  and  a little 
water,  till  soft;  mash,  sweeten,  and  make  them  into  a covered 
pie  or  open  tart.— Obs.  Gooseberry,  apple,  rhubarb,  and  otlier 
fruit-pies,  eat  very  well  cold  ; or  the  fruit  may  be  stewei  and 
sweetened  for  common  use,  without  further  preparation.^  rrcsh 
good  cream  is  a very  great  improvement  to  all  fruit  pies  and 
tarts.  The  next  best  thing  is  plain  custard.  In  England  the 
cream  is  often  sweetened,  thickened  with  beat  yolks  of  e^s. 


TARTS. 
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roadej  in  short,  into  a custard,  and  poured  over  the  fruit.  In 
Sratland  cream  for  tarts  is  usually  served  either  plain  or  merely 
whisked  ; or  served  whipt  over  the  cold  stewed  fruit. 

80S.  Fruit-tarts  of  preserved  Fruits. — These  are  made  of 
all  sorts  of  marmalades,  jams,  and  preserved  small  fruits.  If 
apples,  pare,  core,  and  quarter  them.  Stew  and  mash  them, 
and  sweeten  them  with  fine  beat  sugar.  Season  with  the  squeeze 
and  grate  of  a lemon,  a little  beat  cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  can- 
died orange-peel,  and  a little  white  wine  or  cider.  Cover  a flat 
sh  with  paste,  and  place  a broad  rim  of  puff-paste  round  the 
e ges.  Bake  the  paste,  and  put  in  the  jam,  either  when  it  is 
reat  y,  or  a few  minutes  before.  Paste  stars,  flowers,  «Scc.,  may 
be  cut  out,  and  baked  on  tins  to  ornament  the  top;  or  if  the 
fruit  IS  put  in  at  first,  it  may  be  covered  with  paste  trellis- 
work.--06^.  Tarts  of  preserved  fruit,  when  much  ornament  is 
wanted,  are  served  under  a paste  croquante,  or  ornament  of 
sugar  boiled  to  caramel ; but  this  is  rather  the  business  of  the 
professed  confectioner  than  of  the  practical  cook,  and  cannot  be 
tau;^ht  without  actual  experiment- 
809.  Small  Tarts  and  Puffs  of  FruU—Uiie  very  smaU 
patty-pans  either  oval  or  round,  with  puff-paste,  and  pare  the 
® y-  in  a little  of  any  kind  of  jam  or  marmalade, 

and  either  cross-bar  the  tarts  with  paste-straws,  or  wreathe 
paste-straws  round  them.-Oi^.  This,  or  making  little  patties 

way  of  using  any  bit  of  paste 
mat  IS  left  over  from  a large  pie  or  tart. 

Roll  out  pu3--paste  of  nearly  a half-inch 

donhifrl  ih  about  five  inches  wide,  to  have,  when 

ub  ed,  the  form  ot  squares,  triangles,  crescents,  &c.  Place 

and  ‘ ^ paste-runner, 

and  bake  them  on  tins,  with  paper  below. 

Dre-erved  ”'‘y  oP  fresh  or 

Put  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  sugar.  Cover  with  a puff’-paste 

Sia'^Prune w indispensable’ 
stones’  and  scald  the  prunes;  takeout  the 

add  to’  the  tartc  *^*^*f^  them,  and  take  some  of  the  kernels  to 

s rtstke  u tror^^pr 

plisflsps 

beat  to  an  impalpable  powder  over  it  a , • f 

Dish  for  some  things  is  male  ’of  bea/V^^^^ 

butter.— See,/or  other  icings,  Cakes  ^ melted 

.r  tafuTS. 

sifted  over.  Yolk  of  egg  and  melted  butter. 
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81.5.  Mince-pies^* — These  are  made  in  an  endless  variety  of 
ways.  Indeed  every  family  receipt-book  teems  with  prescrip- 
tions. We  select  what  isj  after  experiment  and  mature  con- 
sideration, considered  the  best  formula.  Par-roast,  or  bake 
sli<^htly,  a couple  of  pounds  of  the  fine  lean  of  good  beef  or 
tongue.  Mince  this,  or  scrape  it.  Mince  also  two  pounds  of 
fresh  suet,  two  of  apples,  pared  and  cored,  three  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, rubbed,  picked,  and  dried,  and  a pound  and  a half  of 
-rood  raisins  stoned.  Let  the  things  be  separately  minced  till 
fine,  but  not  so  fine  as  to  run  together ; then  mix  them  well 
with  a pound  of  beat  sugar,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
half-ounce  of  ground  ginger,  the  same  weight  of  allspice  and 
bruised  coriander-seeds,  some  beat  cloves,  two  nutmegs  grated, 
the  iuice  and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons  and  of  two  SeviDc 
oranges,  half  a pound  of  candied  lemon  and  orange-peel,  arid  a 
quarter-pound  of  candied  citron  sliced.  Mix  the  seasonings 
equally  with  the  meat.  Keep  the  minced  meat  lor  use  closely 
pressed  in  cans,  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Put  a half-pint  of  brandy, 
or  pine-apple  rum,  into  a bottle  with  double  that  quantity  ot 
Madeira  or  sherry,  and  a half-pint  of  orange-flower-water. 
When  to  be  used,  cover  pans  of  any  size,  small  saucers,  or  a 
small  pie-dish,  with  puff  or  plain  paste,  and  moisten  the  meat, 
if  hard  with  a little  of  the  wine  and  brandy,  and  fill  the  pie s- 
Put  a cover  of  puff-paste  over  them,  or,  if  a plain  paste,  jce  it. 
Pare  the  edges  neatly,  and  mark  the  top  with  a pcste-kmtc. 
Half  an  hour  of  a moderate  oven  will  bake  them.  Slip  them 
out  of  the  tins,  and  serve  them  hot. — Ohs.  Mince-pies  may  be 
made  cheaper,  and  yet  very  good,  by  substituting  gravy  tor 
wine  • or  bv  using  home-made  wine  (ginger-wiue  is  best);  by 
lessening  tlie  quantity  of  expensive  fruits  and  spiceries,  and 
takin"  any  bit  of  lean  dressed  beef  the  larder  aSbrds,  or  a piece 
of  the  double  tripe  boiled  and  minced  fine.  . 

81G.  Superlative  iK/nce-pms.— Hub  with  salt  and  mixed 
snices  a fat  bullock’s  tongue.  Let  it  lie  for  three  days,  and 
parboil,  skin,  and  mince  or  scrape  it.  Mince  separately  three 
pounds  of  Zante  currants,  picked,  plumped,  and  dried,  a dozen 
if  lemon  pippin  apples  pared  and  cored,  and  a pound  of  blanHied 
dmoris  vvith  a few  bitter  ones.  l^Iix  the  mince,  and  add  a 
half-pound  of  candied  citron  and  orange-peel  minced,  and  an 
ounce  of  beat  cinnamon  and  cloves,  with  the  juice  an  gra  et  r 
of  three  or  four  lemons,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  ®ame  qu^ 

tity  of  allspice,  a quarter-pound  of  fine  P 

and  a half  of  Madeira,  the  same  quantity  of  bmndy  an  o g 
flower-water.  Line  the  pans  with  a rich 
and  serve  the  pies  hot  with  burnt  brandy.  0&  • mince  meat 
should  be  burnt  at  table  as  it  is  used.  Though  the  m 

« Werccomracnatocvcryyomijrbou^kcciicrto  . ^ produr.* 

prf.’])aration  tlie  receipt  ot  her  own  gnuulnn>tlu*r.  b 

llic  best  Clirislma.'-l'ies. — 1’.  T.  . 
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will  keep  good  fora  long  time,  it  is  best  not  to  be  too  old.  The 
fruit,  suet,  and  wine  may  be  added  when  the  pies  are  to  be  made, 
as  the  suet  and  raw  apples  are  apt  to  spoil,  and  the  dried  fruits, 
though  in  less  danger,  do  not  improve  by  keeping  in  the  minced 
state.  Mince-pies  warm  up  very  well  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  in  a 
slack  oven  before  the  fire,  or  on  the  hob. 

817.  Common  Apple,  Gooseberry,  or  Rhubarb  Pasties  or  Turn- 
overs.— Make  a hot  crust  with  dripping  or  lard  melted  in  boil- 
ing water ; roll  it  out  quickly,  and  cut  it  so  as  to  be  of  a semi- 
circular form  when  turned  over.  Lay  stewed  apples,  rhubarb, 
or  scalded  gooseberries,  in  the  crust,  with  moist  sugar  to  sweet- 
on  ; add,  if  apples,  quince,  lemon-peel,  or  cinnamon.  Cut  the 
edges,  double  up  and  pinch  the  crust,  and  bake  the  pasties  in  a 
moderate  oven.  If  there  be  icing  at  hand  they  may  be  iced. 

Obs.  This  is  a cheap  preparation,  and  a greater  favourite  with 
young  persons  than  those  that  are  more  delicate  and  expen- 
sive. 


These  are  called  apple-pulFs,  lemon-puffs,  cheese-puffs,  egg- 
puffs,  &c.,  taking  the  name  from  the  principal  ingredient  in 
their  composition. 

818.  Apple-puffs. — Stew,  or  roast  apples  till  they  will  peel 
I and  pulp  dry.  Mix  them  with  good  beat  sugar  and  finely- 
> chopped  lemon-peel.  Bake  them  in  thin  sweet  crust,  in  a 

I .'I  quick  oven.  They  are  best  when  made  rather  small. 

819.  Lemon  or  Orange  Puffs. — Grate  down  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  refined  sugar,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  grate  of 
three  lemons,  or  t\yo  Seville  oranges.  Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a solid-looking  froth,  and  putting  this  to  the  sugar,  beat 
the  whole  together  without  intermission  for  half  an  hour.  Make 
this  batter  into  any  variety  of  shapes,  and  bake  it  on  oiled  paper 
laid  on  tin  plates  in  a moderate  oven.  When  cold,  take  off  the 
paper.-  There  are  fifty  other  little  things  made  of  pastry  and 
bus  or  sweetmeats,  which  cannot  be  enumerated  here,  as  Sweet 
1 Sandiuiches,  Gimbelettes,  S^c.  S^c. 


SAVOURY  PATTIES. 

Patties  are  an  elegant,  though  secondary  class  of  culinary 

genteel  economist 

as  the  gourmand.  Where  dinners  have  been  given,  or  are  in 
course  of  preparation,  it  is  easy  to  make  a dish  of  savoury  pat- 
ties, with  small  trouble  and  almost  no  expense.  Patties  are 
made  of  a variety  of  things  as  cold  veal,  fowl,  rabbit,  hare,lob- 
^ers  oysters  &c.  They  admit  of  all  manner  of  seasonings,  and 
must  be  nicely  minced  and  served.  They  are  generally  bk'ed 
as  directed  below,  but  may  be  made  by  frying,  either  fifr  a dish 
»r  . g,rm,h  ,o  o,h„  aishc,.  Tl.c/are'J„ury  ^ 
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preparations,  proper  for  first  and  second  courses,  between  the 
more  solid  dishes. 

820.  To  make  Crust  for  Savoury  Putties. — Roll  out  a puff- 
paste  thin,  and  line  the  patty-pans.  Cutout  the  tops  on  paper, 
with  a tin  stamp  in  form  of  a star  or  any  handsome  shape. 
Mark  the  tops  very  neatly,  and  lay  a piece  of  paper  crumpled 
up  or  of  bread  into  the  lined  patty-pan,  to  support  the  top  when 
baking,  and  then  put  on  the  top.  Bake  the  patties,  and  ice  them. 
"When  to  be  served,  take  ofi’the  tops  and  pick  out  the  paper, 
fill  up  with  the  hot  mince,  and  put  on  the  tops  neatly,  taking 
care  not  to  fill  the  patties  so  full  as  to  run  over. — Obs.  This 
plan  of  baking  the  crust  separately  will,  on  trial,  be  found  much 
superior  to  filling  them  at  the  first.  The  icing  may  be  omitted. 

821.  Chicken  and  Ham  Patties — Skin  and  mince  very  finely 
the  breast  or  white  fleshy  parts  of  a cold  chicken,  and  about 
half  the  quantity  of  lean  ham,  or  of  tongue  highly  flavoured. 
Have,  in  a nice  small  saucepan,  a little  good  gravy  drawn 
bones  or  trimmipgs,  or  the  jelly  of  roast  veal  or  lamb,  thickened 
•with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; add  a little  grated  lemon- 
peel,  white  pepper,  salt,  a very  little  cayenne,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon-juice.  Stir  the  mince  in  this  till  quite  hot,  and 
fill  up  the  patties,  which  are  best  baked  empty,  as  above,  as  the 
minced  meat  hardens  in  the  baking. 

822.  Egg  and  Ham  Patties In  these  bread  is  used  for  paste, 

or  they  are  served  en  crousiades.  Scoop  out  the  thick  part  from 
slices  of  a stale  loaf:  shape  the  croustades,  and  fry  of  a gold- 
colour  ; drain  and  fill  with  ham,  prepared  as  directed  for  chmk- 
en  and  ham  patties  ; lay  a nicely  poached  egg  on  each.  Obs. 
This  is  a nice  ready  supper  or  luncheon  dish. 

823.  lialbit  and  Hare  Patties.— Wmee  the  best  parts  of  a 
cold  roast  rabbit  or  hare,  very  fine,  with  a little  finely-sbred 
mutton-suet.  Draw  a gravy  from  the  bones,  or  take  any  other 
crood  gravy  ; thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  se^on  with 
salt,  cayenne,  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  the  grateof  half  a kmon, 
and  a very  little  red  wine,  or  any  suitable  flavoured  vinegar. 
Stew  the  mince,  and  fill  the  patties  as  above  directed.— Obs. 
If  there  be  any  stuffing  of  the  hare  left,  it  w-ill  n^ake,  when 
minced,  a good  addition  to  the  patties,  as  will  all  the  native 

gravy  left  about  veal,  hare,  &c.  „ , ’ 

^ 824.  Owsfer-poffres.— Prepare  the  paste  for  these  patties  as 
in  No.  820,  and  wash  in  their  own  liquor,  and  beard  as  many 
small  oysters  as  will  make  a dozen  of  patties.  Strain  the  liquor, 
and  put  to  it  an  ounce  of  butter  rollccl  in  flour.  Cut  1 •» 
if  large,  into  small  bits,  and  slew  them  in  this  with  a 
mace,  and  white  pepper,  the  grate  of  half  a lemon,  anc , ^ 

"liule  Cayenne/  i'  .poonlul  of  .l.iek  erean,  f 

Put  this  hot  into  the  patties  when  ready  to  sene. 

cocks  put  a little  hashed  parsley  to  the  oysters,  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  no  other  seasoning. 
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825.  Lobster-patties. — Chop  the  meat  of  the  tail  ami  claws 
of  a boiled  hen-lobster.  Pound  a little  of  the  spawn  in  a mortar, 
with  a half-ounce  of  butter  crumbled,  a little  veal-jelly  gravy 
I or  butter,  and  a spoonful  of  cream  ; add  a seasoning  of  cayenne, 
mace,  salt,  a little  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a teaspoonful  ot 
lemon-grate.  Stew  the  lobster-meat  in  this  for  a few  minutes, 
adding  a spoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  over  thick,  and  a very  little 
flour  to  give  consistence  to  the  gravy.  Fill  the  patties  with  the 
hot  stew  when  they  are  ready  to  serve. — See  No.  820. 

82G.  Oyster  and  Mushroom  Patties. — Take  two  parts  of 
^ stewed  oysters,  and  one  of  fresh  mushrooms,  cut  them  separately 
I into  small  dice.  Fry  the  mushrooms  in  butter  and  flour. 
Moisten  this  with  gravy,  the  oyster-liquor,  and  a little  cream. 
Season  with  salt,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  cayenne.  Stir  in  the 
oysters,  and  fill  the  patties. 

827.  Turkey-patties — Mince  the  white  part,  and  a little 
grated  ham.  Stew  this  in  a little  good  gravy,  or  melted  butter. 

i Put  a spoonful  of  cream  to  the  mince,  and  season  with  white 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace. 

828.  Peal  and  Ham  Patties. — Make  and  season  them  as 
B chicken  and  ham  patties. — No.  821. 


_ 829.  BeeJ'-patiies  or  Podovies. — Shred  a tender  underdone 
piece  of  lean  roast  beef,  with  a little  of  the  firm  fat.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt,  onion,  an  anchovy  boned  and  chopped,  and  a 
very  little  eschalot  or  Chili  vinegar.  The  podovies  may  be  made 
either  by  putting  the  mince  into  hot  paste  like  apple- pasty,  and 
frying  them,  or  be  baked  in  patty- puns  in  a good  plain  crust 
made  of  dripping  or  lard.— See  Godiveau,  No.  fi92. 

830.  To  prepare  Meat  for  small  Pies  for  Suppers  and  hot 
Luncheons  ; or  for  Patties. — Take  in  the  proportion  of  a pound 
of  fillet  ot  veal,  a pound  of  beef,  and  a half-pound  of  suet.  Mince 
the  meat  roughly,  and  the  suet  less  than  the  meat.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  allspice.  The  meat  thus  prepared  will  keep 
some  days  if  pressed  into  a pot.  When  to  be  baked  in  saucers, 
or  as  little  raised  pies  or  patties,  add  a little  hashed  parsley.  Or 
keep  the^pies  baked,  and  heat  them  when  wanted. 

831.  Sweet  Patties. — Mince  the  boiled  meat  of  a calf’s-foot, 

three  apples,  and  a little  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel ; add 
fresh  emon-grate,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a little  fine  sugar, 
a small  glass  of  sweet  wine,  a little  nutmeg,  the  chopped  yolk 
of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  and,  if  wisheil,  a little  shred  mutton- 
suet  or  marrow.  Bake  the  patties  in  puff-paste.  Patties  mav 
be  made  like  small  mince-pies,  and  seasoned  in  an  endless  va 
nety  of  ways.  They  may  be  made  as  Turn-overs,  and  fried  in 
plenty  of  lard  or  dripping.  They  are  also  a favourite  family- 
flish  when  buked  as  Turn^ovcrs  on  tins.  ^ 


PUnOINGS. 

Any  tolerable  cook,  however  young  in  the  art,  may  compound 
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a good  pudding  by  attending  to  the  following  simple  rules  and 
plain  directions: — Attention  is  all  that  is  required,  and  a little 
manual  dexterity  in  turning  the  pudding  out  of  the  dish  or 
cloth  when  this  is  necessary.  Let  the  several  ingredients  be 
each  fresh  and  good  of  its  kind,’  as  one  bad  article,  particularly 
eggs,  will  taint  and  destroy  the  whole  composition.  Have  the 
pudding-cloths  washed,  boiled  in  wood-ashes,  and  always  laid 
by  quite  dry  after  using.  Puddings  ought  to  be  boiled  in 
plenty  of  water,  which  must  be  kept  on  a quick  boil ; or  baked 
in  a quick  but  not  scorching  oven.  A pudding  in  which  there 
is  much  bread  must  be  tied  loosely,  to  allow  room  for  swelling. 
A batter-pudding  ought  to  be  tied  up  firmly.  Eggs  for  pud- 
dings must  be  used  in  greater  quantity  when  of  small  size.  The 
yolks  and  whites,  if  the  pudding  is  wanted  particularly  light 
and  nice,  should  be  strained  after  being  separately  well  beat. 
A little  salt  is  necessary  for  all  potato,  bean,  or  pease  puddings, 
and  all  puddings  in  which  there  is  suet  or  meat.  It  saves  sugar 
and  improves  the  flavour.  The  several  ingredients,  after  being 
well  stirred  together,  should  have  a little  time  to  stand,  that 
the  flavours  may  blend-  A frequent  fault  of  boiled  puddings, 
which  are  often  very  solid  bodies,  is  being  underdone.  Baked 
puddings  are  as  often  scorched.  Puddings  may  be  steamed 
with  advantage,  placing  t’ne  mould  or  basin  in  the  steamer. 
When  the  pudding-cloths  are  to  be  used,  dip  them  in  water, 
and  dredge  them  with  flour.  When  a pudding  begins  to  set  in  the 
oven,  stir  it  up  in  the  dish  to  prevent  the  fruit,  &c.,  from  settling 
down  to  the  bottom ; and  if  boiled,  turn  oyer  the  cloth  in  the  pot 
for  the  same  reason,  and  also  to  prevent  it  from  sticking  to  the 
bottom.  As  the  water  wastes,  fill  up  the  pot  with  boiling 
water.  The  time  must  be  according  to  size  and  solidity.  Large 
nuddings  are  sometimes  tethered  to  the  ring  of  a dozen  or 
fifteen  pound  weight  to  keep  them  below  water  in  the  pot. 
When  the  pudding  is  taken  out  of  the  pot,  dip  it  quickly  into 
cold  water,  and  set  it  in  a basin  of  its  size.  It  will  then  more 
readily  separate  from  the  cloth  without  breaking.  Some  cooks, 
in  seasons  of  scarcity,  recommend  snow  m place  of  eggs, 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  philosophy 
-to  be  sure  snow,  as  it  falls,  does  look  something  like  beat  iv lute 
of  eggs,  and  from  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  it  may 
Mpihe  puJcling  .0  rise.  This  is  all  .Il.t .. 
hJr.  when  sweet  ami  yeasty,  is  a better  ?t.bst.tt,te  bu  the 
pudding  or  dumpling  should  be  allowed  to  rise  for  some  time  al^ 
ter  the  beer  is  put  in,  before  it  is  cooked.  Caremus  ‘ 
mix  batter-puddings  smoothly.  Let  the  ,„ustard  or 

mixed  with  a very  little  of  the  milk,  as  in  sieve, 

starch,  and  afterwards  strain  the  batter  throng  i parefullv 
Raisins,  prunes,  and  damsons  for  pudding  m«  . 

stoiu'd  ; or  sultanas  may  be  used  in  place  ot  otl  ..!y,jch  is 

rants  must  be  picked,  and  plumped  in  hot  vac,  , 
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better,  rubbed- in  a clotli  and  plumped  before  the  fire  ; almonds 
must  be  blanched  and  sliced  ; and  in  mixing  grated  bread,, 
pounded  biscuit,  &c.,  with  milk,  pour  the  milk  on  hot,  and 
cover  the  vessel,  which  is  both  better  and  easier  than  boiling. 
Mutton-suet  for  puddings  is  lighter  than  that  of  beef;  but  mar- 
row, when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  better  than  either.  A baked 
pudding  for  company  has  often  a paste-border  or  a garnishing 
of  blanched  and  sliced  almonds  about  it,  but  these  borders  are 
merely  matters  of  ornament;  if  boiled,  puddings  may  also  be 
garnished  in  various  ways,  as  with  bits  of  ourrant-jelly.  The 
best  seasoning  for  batter-puddings  is  conserve  of  Seville  orange, 
lemon-rind,  or  orange-flovver-water.  Spirits,  and  even  wine, 
are  every  day  less  used,  both  from  taste  and  economy.  Pud- 
ding-Sauces, see  p.  210.  The  sweetness  and  flavour  of  all  pud- 
dings must  be  determined  by  taste. 

832.  A common  Plum-pudding.—Tske  six  ounces  of  shred 
suet,  two  of  dry  flour,  four  of  stoned  raisins,  three  of  picked 
Md  plumped  currants,  a little  allspice  and  nutmeg,  or  cinnamon, 
ihm  this  with  beat  eggs  and  a little  milk,  and  put  in  either  a 
glass  of  sweet  wine  or  a half-glass  of  rum  or  brandy,  a salt- 
spoontul  of  salt,  and  sugar  to  taste.  There  are  a thousand  ways 
ot  making  a huge  plum-pudding — Obs.  The  wine  or  spirits 
may  be  spared,  and  the  pudding  flavoured  with  distilled  waters, 
as  rose-water,  peach-water,  orange-flower-water,  &c.  Bread- 
crumbs always  make  the  pudding  lighter  than  flour. 

833.  A superfine  Plum-pudding. — Take  four  ounces  of  pound- 
ed  pudding-biscuit,  or  of  good  common  biscuit,  and  two  ounces 
ot  the  best  flour,  a half-pound  of  bloom  or  muscatel  raisins 
stoned,  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  Zante  currants  picked  and 
plumped,  and  a half-pound  of  suet  stripped  of  skins  and  fila- 
ments, and  shred ; a small  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg  grated,  a quar. 

1 ° raace,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  salt ; three  ounces  of 

orange  and  citron  peel  sliced, and  two  ouncesof 
b anched  almonds  roughly  chopped.  Beat  four  eggs  well,  and 
put  to  them  a little  sweet  milk,  a glass  of  white  wine  or  brandy, 

?he  D ddin ingredients  minced.  Tie  up 
the  pudding  firm,  and  boil  it  for  three  hours,  keeping  up  the  boil 

^834.  Marrom-pudding.-Grute  as  much  bread  .as  will  fill  a 


“'■pleol  hmirs  before  hcTcliilons.  Wolve  « 

i>any,  and  a plum-c/iic/icn  can  be  Iicatcd  up  any  da^  ^ 
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large  breakfast- cup  quite  full.  Put  it  into  a jug,  and  pour  nearly 
a quart  of  boiling  sweet  milk  or  thin  cream  over  it,  and  let  it 
swell  and  soak,  while  you  shred  a half-pound  of  marrow  or  suet, 
and  beat  up  four  large  or  six  small  eggs.  Have  two  ounces  of 
raisins  stoned,  and  two  ounces  of  currants  picked  and  plumped. 
Sweeten  the  pudding  to  taste,  and  season  it  with  a very  little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  in  powder.  Cover 
a stoneware  flat  dish  on  the  edge  with  strips  of  pufif-paste,  and 
mark  this  neatly  in  foliage.  Bake  the  pudding  in  this  dish,  or 
plainly  in  a deep  dish. — Obs.  A few  cut  almonds,  or  a little 
candied  citron  or  orange-peel,  may  be  put  to  this  pudding  for 
variety.  A little  finely-sifted  stigar  may  be  strewed  on  the  top, 
which  makes  a good  veil  to  puddings  when  unluckily  scorched 
in  the  oven  ; or  a few  blanched  almonds  sliced  may  be  stuck 
round  it  for  ornament.  In  a flat  dish  twenty-five  minutes  will 
bake  it.  It  will  require  a half-hour  in  a deep  dish  ; or  it  may 
be  boiled  in  a pudding-shape.  This  pudding  will  keep  and  cut 
in  slices,  which  may  be  fried,  broiled,  or  heated  in  a Dutch  oven. 
A suet- pudding,  a baked  plum-pudding,  and  a fat  pudding,  are 
made  exactly  as  the  above,  only  the  quantity  of  truit  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure,  or  cheaper  fruit  substituted. 

835.  A Hunters  Pudding. — This  is  nearly  a plum-pudding. 
Stone  a pound  of  raisins,  and  chop  them,  shred  a pound  of  suet, 
clean  a pound  of  currants,  grate  the  rind  of  a lemon  over  this, 
and  mix  up  six  beat  eggs  with  a pound  of  flour,  a quarter- 
pound  of  sugar,  a very  little  salt,  and  what  milk  will  make  a stift 
batter.  Season  with  a salt-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  nutmeg;  and  add  candied  citron  and  orang^ 
peel,  if  you  like.  Boil  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  a cloth  or  mould, 
and  serve  with  pudding-sauce. — Obs.  This  pudding  will 
Ion"-  while,  and  in  this  its  utility  consists ; it  may  either  be  tried, 
broTled  in  slices,  or  warmed  up  in  a fresh  cloth.  It  will  take  a 
long  time  to  get  hot  quite  through  if  re- warmed  whole. 

836-  Bread-pudding. — Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over  what 
will  fill  a breakfast-cup  of  bread-crumbs.  Let  them  soak  covered 
till  cold,  and  mash  smooth  with  a spoon.  Sweeten  this  to  taste. 
Add  to  it  four  or  five  eggs  well  beat,  and  season  with  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg.  Stir  in  two  ounces  of  currants  picked  and  plumped,- 
or  a few  cut  raisins;  or  the  pudding  may  be  made  very  rich  by 
the  addition  of  blanched  and  chopped  almonds,  candied  citron, 
and  orange-peel,  with  more  raisins  and  currants.  Boil  it  in 
basin,  or  bake  it  in  a dish.  Pounded  sweet  or  plain  l>!®cuit  may 
be  used  instead  of  crumbs.  A Brown  Bread- pudding  \s 
above,  but  plainly,  and  also  a Save-all  or  Crust-pudding- 
bread-puddings  may  be  baked  in  buttered  cup. 

837.‘i^ice-^«dd,•nV-Wash  well  in  seyera 
a half-pound  of  the  best  rice.  Boil  it  slowly  m . 
for  a few  minutes,  pour  off,  and  put  a pint  and  a , j. 

to  it  with  a roll  of  lemon-peel.  Stir  it  constantly,  p 
from  sticking.  When  quite  soft,  pour  it  into  a dish,  ana  mi 
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two  ounces  of  fresh-butter,  or  of  nicely-shred  suet  with  it;  and 
when  cold,  three  or  four  beat  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a season- 
ing of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  Cover  the  edges  of  a flattish  pie-dish 
with  paste,  which  cut  into  leaves,  and  bake  the  pudding  in  it. 
A few  currants  may  be  put  to  it.  This  pudding  may  be  thinneef 
with  milk  and  boiled  in  a cloth;  or  it  may,  allowing  a doubL 
quantity  of  suet,  be  filled  into  skins  and  so  boiled.  Choppea 
apples,  stoned  prunes,  pistachio-nut  kernels,  crumbled  ratafia- 
cakes,  dried  cherries,  any  sort  of  apple,  orange,  or  apricot  jam 
or  liqueur,  may  all  enrich  a rice-pudding,  and  the  rice  may  be 
ground  instead  of  whole,  &c.*  When  candied  peel  is  used,  this 
takes  the  name  of  a Patna  pudding. 

838.  Delicate  small  Rice-puddings. — Prepare  four  ounces  of 
rice  as  above  directed,  and  put  to  it  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a half-pint  of  cream.  When  cold,  mix  in  sugar  to  taste, 
and  six  well-beat  yolks  of  eggs,  with  three  whites,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  a little  cinnamon.  Butter  small  cups,  and  putting 
into  each  a few  slices  of  candied  citron,  fill  very  nearly  full,  and 
bake  them.  Dish  and  serve  them  hot  with  sweet  sauce  in  a boat. 


839.  Castle-puddings.— Hake  the  weight  of  two  eggs  in  flour, 
butter,  and  sugar.  Set  the  butter  in  a basin  before  the  fire  till 
half  melted;  then  beat  it  to  a cream  ; beat  the  two  eggs  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  mix  them  gently  with  the  butter,  then  the 
sugar,  then  the  flour ; add  nutmeg  and  grated  lemon-peel ; bake 
in  cups  for  twenty  minutes  in  a slow  oven. 

840.  Sago  and  Tapioca  Puddings. — Wash  in  several  waters, 
and  boil  four  spoonfuls  of  sago  in  a quart  of  new  milk.  Sweeten 
to  taste,  and  season  with  cinnamon,  lemon-peel  grated,  and  a 
scrape  of  nutmeg.  Add,  when  eold,  four  eggs  well  beat,  and 
bake  in  a dish  with  a cut  paste-border.— OZ>^.  The  sago  maybe 
first  boiled  in  water,  and  then  have  wine  and  lemon-peel  put  to 
It,  with  some  beat  butter,  and  no  milk.  For  the  Tapioca,  if 
real,  steep  four  spoonfuls  for  twelve  or  twenty  hours  in  a quart 
0 water  or  sweet  milk,  use  eggs,  and  sweeten  and  season  as 
above.  British  Tapioca,  that  is  potato-flour  in  grains,  requires 
little  or  no  soaking.  If  the  milk  is  hot  a half-hour  will  do.  If— 
which  IS  a better  way— it  be  first  soaked  in  warm  water,  drain 

This  is  a plain  good  pudding,  to 
a sufficient 

seasoning,  with  a little  ginger-wine. 

84.1 . A Mtllet-pudding. — Wash  four  ounces  of  the  seeds  and 
put  to  them  a pint  and  a half  of  hot  new  milk,  and  two  ounces 
of  butter,  sugar  to  taste,  a little  ginger  and  nutmeg,  and  what- 
ever other  seasonings  are  fancied.  When  the  milk  is  cold  add 
hree  eggs  beat.  Some  finely-shred  mutton-suet  will  be  no  bad 


suL  J[uted  lV,r 

pudding,  _p.  T._ &e  Cheap  Dishes.  ^ ^ 
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improvement,  and  a little  brandy  or  pine-apple  rum.  Boil  in  a 
buttered  basin.  This  is  a good  receipt  for  British  Tapioca. 

84'2.  Rich  Macaroni-pudding. — Simmer  the  macaroni  in 
milk  and  water  till  tender,  add  new  milk  to  thin  it ; and  when 
cold,  add  three  beat  yolks  of  eggs.  Season  with  nutmeg,  cinna- 
mon, and  a little  alraond-flower-water  or  noyeau,  and  sweeten 
with  fine  sugar.  A little  ginger-wine  or  lime-wine  is  an  im- 
provement. A layer  of  orange-marmalade,  or  apricot-jam,  in 
the  centre  of  the  pudding,  is  an  excellent  addition;  or  plums 
or  prunes  stoned  and  plumped,  with  shred  marrow  finely  beat, 
mutton -suet  and  sugar,  may  be  placed  in  a thick  layer  over  the 
macaroni.  Stick  blanched  almonds,  sliced  longwise,  round  the 
edges.  It  may  be  steamed  or  baked. 

81'3.  Parisian  Macaroni-pudding. — Wash  six  ounces  of 
macaroni,  and  simmer  it  in  water  till  it  is  tender,  but  not  soft. 
Strain  it  off;  beat  up  five  yolks,  and  two  whites  of  eggs.  Stir 
into  them  a very  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a half-pint  of  good 
sweet  cream.  Mince,  but  not  too  finely,  the  skinned  breast  of 
a cold  fowl,  and  rather  less  of  dressed  lean  ham.  Grate  about 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  Parmesan  cheese  over  the  mince,  and 
mix  the  whole  ingredients  well  together  with  the  macaroni. 
Butter  and  fill  a melon-shaped  or  other  pudding-dish,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  steams  of  boiling  water  till  thoroughly  done. 
Turn  the  pudding  carefully  out,  and  serve  it  hot,  with  a strong 
clear  gravy  flavoured  with  onions,  parsley,  and,  it  the  flavour 
of  the  French  cookery  is  admired,  a little  tarragon.  Obs.  This, 
by  gourmands  of  experience,  is  considered  as  out  of  sight  the 
best  modern  preparation  ol  macaroni,  sweetened  dishes  of  this 
paste  being  considered  by  them  as  only  fit  for  boys  and  women. 
More  cheese  may  be  employed. — See  Nos.  557,  560-1-2-3,  which 
vfe  think  better  receipts  than  the  following  night-mare-creating 


cheese-pudding.  . , , 

Cheese-pudding— Grate  Cheshire,  or  new  rich  Dunlop,  or  any 
mild  soft  cheese,  in  the  proportion  of  a half-pound  to  two  beat 
e«rgs,  with  a little  oiled  butter,  cream,  and  a large  table-spoonful 
of  finely-grated  bread.  Bake  in  a .small  dish  lined  with  piift- 
paste,  or  omit  the  paste,  as  in  other  puddings,  at  discretion.— 
Another,  plainer  and  better.  Grate  the  cheese  ; use  one  egg,  ami 
melt  the  whole  in  a small  saucepan  with  milk,  or,  if  for  a sup- 
per-relish, ale  or  porter ; use  two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-sittea 
crumbs.  Tour  the  mixture  into  a small  buttered  pudding-ilisii, 
and  brown  it  in  the  Dutch  oven.  Mustard  may  be  added. 

844.  Vermicelli-pudding.— BoW  three  ounces  ot  soaked  ver- 

micelli till  soft,  in  a pint  and  a halfof  nevymilk,  with  fine  sugar 
to  taste,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a bit  ot  leinon-pccl.  ‘ * ’’ 

when  cold,  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  two  ot  tlie  vvimcs, 
and  bake  the  pudding  in  a dish  witli^a  paste-border. 

845.  Custard  pudding. — Beat  up  the  yolks  am  vv  ii 
from  four  to  six  eggs  sepiuatclv.  Mi-'e  tl'C  yolks  wi  i P ‘ 
and  a half  of  rich  new  milk  into  which  two  or  three  sjxiontuls 
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Sweeten  thg,  liTixtiir.e  to  taste,  ami 


tugjate.  When  just  read^  to  dress,  slu- 
gs, and  a little  orTTfl^-flower-water. 


. of  ilour  have  been 
add  cinnamon  and 

in  the  beat  whites  ^ 

B6il  the  pudding  for  aTflR^-hour  in  a buttered  basin,  with  a 
floured  cloth  tied  tightly  over  it;  or  bake  it  for  twenty  minutes. 
Grate  sugar  over  the  top,  or  put  bits  of  red  currant-jelly  neatly 
round  the  dish.  ^ 

846.  Baitei'-fiidding. — Mix  three  or  four  ounces  of  flour  with 
a little  milk,  and  add  a pint  more  of  milk  to  it.  Put  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a small  egg  to  this,  and  put  it  on  the  fire, . 
stirring  constantly  till  it  thickens.  When  cold,  add  beat: 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  a little  ginger  and  grated  lemorDf^TT 
Boil  in  a buttered  basin,  and  serve  hot  with  a sweet  sauce,  or 
along  with  meat. — Obs.  A little  orange-marmalade  or  conserve 
is  a great  improvement  to  this  and  to  all  batter-puddings  ; but 
not  if  served  with  meat.  Instead  of  wheaten-flour,  potato-flour, 
ground  rice,  or  arrow- root  may  be  used,  and  less  of  it. 

847.  Almond  or  Raiafia  Pudding. — Blanch,  cut  down,  and 
beat  in  a mortar  to  a paste,  a half-pound  of  sweet  and  a half- 
ounce of  bitter  almonds,  with  a spoonful  of  orange-flower-water 
or  pure  water.  Add  to  this  paste  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
melted  in  a glass  of  hot  cream,  four  beat  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  a 
scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a little  brandy  or  cura^oa.  Bake  this  in 
small  cups  buttered,  or  in  a dish,  and  serve  with  a hot  sauce  of 
wine,  sugar,  and  butter. — See  Nos.  304,  305. 

848.  Other  Almond-puddings.— half  a pound  of  sweet 
and  a few  bitter  almonds  with  a spoonful  of  rose-water.  Then 
mix  four  ounces  of  butter  with  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  warmed 
in  It;  four  eggs,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  and  sugar  and  nutmef^ 
to  taste.  Butter  some  cups,  half  fill  them,  and  bake  the  pud- 
dings. Serve  with  butter,  wine,  and  sugar. 

849.  A baked  Almond.pudding.—Beai,  as  above,  six  ounces 
or  sweet  and  a dozen  bitter  almonds,  and  mix  the  paste  with  the 
beat  yolks  of  SIX  eggs,  four  ounces  of  butter,  the  grate  and  juice 
0 a large  lemon,  a pint  and  a half  of  cream,  and  a glass  of  white 
wine.  Add  sugar  to  taste,  and  bake  in  a dish  with  a neatly-cut 

Ornament  the  top  with  sliced  almonds  or  citron. 

850.  Orungc-pudding. — To  the  grated  rind  of  a large  Seville 
orange  put  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  six  of  pounded  fine 
sugar.  Beat  this  in  a mortar,  and  gradually  add  eight  well-beat 

tlie  mixture,  and  put  it  into  a 
dish  lined  with  paste  and  neatly  scolloped  on  the  cd^e  Cross 
bar  It  with  paste-straws,  and  bake  till  the  paste  is  clone.'  iVmav 
hai  e tin  ee  sponge  biscuits,  soaked  in  milk,  put  to  it— Less 
of  the  above  mixture  will  do  for  an  ordinary-sized  pudding  as 
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very  well  beiy;'*(leaVijjg  out  three  oMHew'hites),  the  juicdl  of 
one  lemon,  an,il  ihe/grated  yellow  rtnd  flf-Awo.  Mix' them  all 
well,  and  bak^ri'a  puff-paste  neatly  rnarjKfcl  on  the  edge^^ 

852.  An  Apple-pudding. — Pare  fWePgrate  three  quarter^of 
a pound  of  juicy  apples.  Put  to  "them  six  ounces  of  butter  beatN 
cold  to  a cream, .four  beat  eggs,  two  pudding-biscuits  pounded, 
IBikrind  of  a lernon  gratlfd,  sugar  to  taste,  a spoonful  of  brandy, 
and^nother  of  orange-flower- water.  Bake  in  a puff-paste  mark- 
ed in  leayes  round  the  border,  and  when  done,  strew  candied 
lemon  or  orange  peel  sliced  over  the  top — Ohs.  Any  good  sweet 
.biscuit’may  be  used,  or  grated  bread.  A little  lemon-juice  or 

may  be  added  if  the  apples  are  too  mellow. 

853.  A Swiss  Apple-pudding.— Vlace  alternately  a layer  of 
sliced  apples  and  sugar,  with  a very  thin  layer  of  rusks  pound- 
ed and  soaked  in  milk.  Finish  with  the  pounded  rusks,  and 
pour  melted  butter  over  the  pudding.  Grate  sugar  over  it  when 
baked. 

854.  An  excellent  Apple-pudding. — Pare,  core,  and  stew  a 
pound  of  apples  in  a small  stewpan,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
two  or  three  cloves,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon.  When 
soft,  sweeten  them  to  taste.  Pulp  them  through  a sieve,  and 
add  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a quarter-pound  of  butter,  the 
grated  peel  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Mix  the  ingredients  well, 
and  bake  for  a half-hour  in  a dish  lined  with  good  puff-paste. 

855.  Nottingham  Pudding.— ?a.re  and  core  six  large  apples. 
Fill  the  hearts  with  moist  sugar  and  a little  cinnamon.  Place 
them  in  a pie-dish,  and  pour  a light  batter-pudding,  suitably 
seasoned,  over  them,  and  bake  till  the  apples  are  ready,— about 

three  quarters  of  an  hour.  ■ c 

856.  Apricot,  Peach,  or  Nectarine  Pudding. — Pour  a pint  of 
hot  creani  over  what  would  fill  a cup  of  bread-crumbs,  and  cover 
the  juo-.  V/hen  cold,  add  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a glass  of 
white  wine,  and  beat  sugar  to  taste.  Scald  till  soft  a dozen  large 
apricots.  Peel  them,  cut  them,  take  out  the  kernels,  and  pound 
the  whole  in  a mortar.  Mix  them  with  the  other  ingredient^ 
and  the  beat  whites  of  two  of  the  eggs,  and  bake  in  a dish  with 
a paste-border.  The  apricots  should  not  be  too  ripe. 

857.  Gooseberry-pudding.— green  gooseberries  till  they 

will  pulp  through  a sieve.  When  cold,  pulp  them,  and  add  to 
them  six  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar-biscuit,  pound- 
ed sugar  to  taste,  four  beat  eggs,  and  a glass  of  brandy.  Bake 
in  a dish  with  a paste-border. — Obs.  Excellent  patties,  an 
small  pasties  or  turn-overs,  may  be  made  of  this  materia  • 

858.  Nexvmarket  or  Bread  and  hutter  Pudding.--Boi\  .a  pmt 

and  a quarter  of  good  milk  for  a few  minutes,  %vuh  the  rmu  or 
half  a lemon,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a bay-leaf,  or  a spoon  u 
of  almond-flower- water.  Put  in  fine  sugar  to  tas^>  oni  o® 
milk  cools  mix  it  gradually  with  the  well-beat  yolks  o six  ^.g^ 
and  three  of  the  whites  separately  beaten.  Cut  and  bu  er 
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fresh  butter  slices  of  bread  of  about  a half-inch  thick.  Place 
these  in  a pudding-dish,  and  then  a layer  of  cleaned  currants 
with  a few  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  then  again  bread,  and 
I then  fruit ; but  have  the  top  layer  of  buttered  bread.  Pour  the 
fcustard  through  a fine  sieve  over  this  ; let  it  soak  for  an  hour  or 
' two,  and  bake  it  for  a half-hour. 

859.  Chancellor  s or  Cabinet  Pudding,  a very  delicate  Pud- 
ding.— Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  a bit  of  lemon -peel,  and  some 
fine  sugar,  and  pour  it  hot  over  a half-pound  of  newly-baked 
Savoy  biscuit.  Cover  the  dish.  When  the  cream  is  soaked  up, 
add  the  yolks  and  whites  of  eight  eggs,  separately  well.whisked 
Bake  the  pudding,  serve  with  custard-sauce.  Dates,  plums,  or 
raisins  may  be  added,  and  also  minced  marrow,  almonds,  and 
grated  citron. 

860.  Ginger-puddings. — Season  a Chancellor  s pudding  with  ' 

two  ounces  of  wet  preserved  ginger.  Steam  it  in  a shape Obs. 

The  fruit  in  these  puddings  should  be  cut  and  arranged  in  form 
round  the  mould  to  look  w’ell  when  the  pudding  is  turned  out. 

861.  New  College  Puddings. — Beat  six  yolks  and  three  whites 
of  eggs,  and  mix  them  to  a smooth  batter  with  three  heaped 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  ginger,  and  half  a nutmeg,  with 
pounded  loaf-sugar  to  taste.  Add  four  ounces  of  shred  suet, 
four  of  picked  currants,  and  an  ounce  of  candied  orange-peel 
and  citron  sliced.  Bake  in  patty-pans,  or  fry  these  small  pud- 
dings, making  them  up  of  an  egg-shape.  Serve  with  pudding- 
sauce  and  sliced  lemon. — Ohs.  Bread  crumbs  or  pounded  biscuit 
may  be  used  instead  of  flour  when  the  pudding  is  to  be  baked.- 
For  all  puddings  bread-crumbs  are  much  lighter  than  flour,  and 
more  suitable  to  delicate  stomachs. 

862.  Puddings  in  Haste. — Mix  shred  suet  with  grated  bread,^ 
ahandful  of  currants,  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites 
of  two.  Add  grated  lemon-peel  and  ginger.  Mix,  and  roll  this  in 
little  balls  (the  size  of  a small  egg)  with  flour.  Have  ready  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  slip  them  in.  When  done  they  will 
rise  to  the  top.  Serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

863.  Northumberland  Puddings. — Make  a thick  hatter  by 

boiling  and  sweetening  milk  and  flour.  When  cold  and  firm, 
mash  it  up,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  melted  butter,  the  same 
weight  of  currants,  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon  and  oranee- 
peel  slked,  and  a little  brandy,  if  liked.  Butter  teacups,  and 
■lake  the  puddings  in  them  for  fifteen  minutes.  Turn  them  out 
on  a dish,  and  pour  wine-sauce  over  them,  if  to  be  eaten  hot  If 
to  make  a cold  ornamental  supper-dish,  omit  the  wine-sauce 
and  garnish  with  red  currant-jelly.  ’ 

864.  DaA/i  Pudding,  or  Albany  Cake —Mix  two  pounds  or 
lather  less  of  good  flour  with  a pound  of  butter,  melted  in  half 
a pint  of  milk.  Add  to  this  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eight  escs 
^qiarately  beaten,  a half-pound  of  fine  sifted  sugar,  a pound  of 
cleaned  currants,  and  a few  chopped  almonds,  or  a littli  candied 


the  beat  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four.  Sweeten 
with  fine  pounded  sugar,  and  season  with  the  grate  of  a lemon 
and  a little  nutmeg.  Bake  in  a dish  with  an  ornamented  paste- 
border  ; and  when  ready,  stick  slices  of  citron  or  candied  orange- 
peel  round  the  edges. — Another  Welsh,  or  cheese  and  onion  pud- 
ding  of  high  gout.  Parboil,  skin,  chop,  and  set  as  many  good 
onions  as  you  wish  for,  in  a small  baking-dish,  with  pepper,  salt,^ 
and  plenty  of  butter.  When  enough  done,  cover  with  slices  of 
Cheshire  or  Dunlop  cheese  toasted.  Serve  very  hot,  with  toasts. 
This  is  an  after-dinner,  or  rather  rere-supper  dish. 

866.  Fotato-flour  Pudding.— Stir  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
the  flour  mixed  with  cold  milk,  into  a quart  of  hot  milk,  in 
which  some  seasoning  has  been  boiled,  as  nutmeg  or  lemon-peel. 
Strain  and  sweeten,  add  from  three  to  five  eggs  at  pleasure,  with 
wine,  rum,  or  pudding  conserve.  A quarter  ot  an  hour  will 
bake  it  before  the  fire  in  the  Dutch  oven,  and  there  is  no  great 

use  for  wine  or  rum  seasoning.  _ r. 

867.  A George-pudding. — Boil  as  for  rice-pudding  four  ounces 
of  ground  rice  with  a roll  of  lemon-peel.  Mix  this  when  drained 
dry  with  the  pulp  of  a dozen  boiled,  roasted,  or  baked  apples, 
well  beaten.  Add  the  beat  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs,  sugar  to 
taste,  and  a little  cinnamon,  with  two  ounces  of  candied  orange 
„„,i  .Urn.,  r,PPl  sliced.  Line  and  butter  a basin  or  mould  witli 


;-sauce  made  of  wine,  sugar,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a bit 


caudle-sauce  made  ol 
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Fruit-pudding,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  be  designated,  may 
be  made  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  or  of  a mixture  of  such  as  blend 
well,  as  apricot  and  apple  marmalade.  Cut  smoothly  slices  of 
bread  of  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Butter  them  richly  on 
both  sides,  or  dip  them  in  melted  butter,  and  cover  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a buttered  pan  with  them,  cutting  the  bread  into 
dice  or  long  slips,  to  make  the  whole  join  or  dovetail  compactly. 
Fill  up  the  dish  with  apples,  first  stewed  and  seasoned  as  for  an 
apple-pudding.  No.  853.  For  the  top,  soak  slices  of  bread  in 
melted  butter  and  milk.  Cover  the  apples  with  these  soaked 
slices.  Butter  them  again  and  keep  them  pressed  down,  while 
baking  in  a quick  oven,  with  a plate  and  a weight  placed  on  it. 
— Ohs.  This,  turned  out  of  the  shape  when  baked,  is  sometimes 
]j  called  an  apple-lonj.  Any  kind  of  preserved  or  ripe  fruit  may 
4 be  used  instead  of  apples,  attending  to  sweetening  and  season- 
li  ing  properly.  A few  thin  slices  of  bread,  soaked  and  buttered 
thus,  make  a good  crust  to  a rice  or  other  pudding, 
j 870.  Yorkshire  Pudding  to  bake  under  a Roast. — Mix  four 
J ounces  of  flour  very  smoothly  with  a- pint  and  a half  of  milk, 

■;  four  beat  eggs,  and  a little  salt,  and  also  ginger,  if  liked.  Butter 
; a. shallow  tin  pan;  pour  the  batter  into  it,  and  place  it  below 
the  roast.  When  settling,  stir  up  the  batter ; and  when  brown- 
ed on  the  upper  side,  turn  over  the  pudding,  first  drawing  a knife 
round  the  edges  to  loosen  it.  Brown  the  other  side.  It  should 
be  about  an  inch  thick  when  done.  This  is  the  favourite  Eng- 
lish accompaniment  to  a sirloin  of  beef,  or  a loin  of  veal  or  mut- 
ton ; finely-minced  parsley,  eschalot,  onion,  and  alsp  suet  well 
beat,  may  be  added.  This  pudding,  if  for  roast  pork,  should 
have  a little  minced  sage.  It  may  be  cut  in  strips. 

871.  Potato  pudding  to  go  below  a Roast. — Peel,  boil,  and 
mash  the  potatoes,  with  a little  milk,  salt,  pepper,  and  a finely- 
shred  onion,  if  approved.  Dish  and  score  this,  and  set  it  below 
the  roast  to  catch  the  dripping,  and  to  brown.—  See  Nos.  19, 
SC6,  and  British  Tapioca,  No.  8*10.  ’ 


872.  Potato-pudding  with  Meat. — Mash  the  potatoes;  thin 

them  with  milk,  and  season  as  above.  Cut  either  fat  beef; 
mutton,  or  pork,  into  very  small  bits,  and  season  these  well  with 
salt,  p^per,  allspice,  and  shred  onion.  Place  a layer  of  meat 
at  the  bottoni  of  a baking  dish,  then  potatoes,  and  proceed  thus 
till  the  dish  IS  filled.  Pour  all  the  potato-batter  that  remains 
equally  over  the  top,  and  stick  some  butter  over  that.  Bake  of 
a fine  brown,  covering  with  paper  to  prevent  scorchin<^.— fSee 
No.  7U4.)--05s.  This  dish  is  in  no  material  respect  different 
from  baked  Irish  stew.  The  meat  may  be  kept  in  steaks  ; and 
the  pudding  is  then  called  a Rump-steak-pudding.  Chicken  or 
vea  , with  curry  seasonings,  may  be  dressed  as  above,  using  a 
batter  of  boiled  rice.  A Mutton-chop.pudding  is  also  made 
with  potatoes  as  above.  ° 

873.  Kidney.pudding,  or  Dumpling.~S^\\t,  soak,  and  sea- 
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son  one  or  two  ox-kiclneys.  Line  a basin  with  a goofl  paste, 
made  of  suet,  flour,  and  hot  milk.  Put  in  the  kidneys  with  a 
little  shred  onion  and  suet,  and  pinch  in  the  paste ; cover  with 
a cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours. — For  Blood-puddin’(s  and 
y hite-puddings,  see  National  Dishes;  and  French  Cookery 
for  several  excellent  meat-puddings. 

874.  Pease-pudding,  see  page  129  ; Sauces  for  Puddings, 
pages  209-10,  and  No.  86S  ; also  Bean-pudding. 


DUMPLINGS. 

Dumplings  are  made  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  either  fresh  or  pre- 
served, and  also  of  meat  and  other  things.  They  are  conve- 
nient, and  sometimes  economical,  though  not  particularly  ele- 
gant, and  far  from  being  of  easy  digestion.  The  boiled  paste 
of  dumplings  is  dough  in  its  heaviest  form, — yeast  will  lighten 
it  and  save  eggs.  If  yeast  is  used,  the  dough  must  stand  a little 
to  rise. 

875.  Suet  dumplings.— Chop  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of 
suet  fine,  and  take  double  the  weight  of  flour  and  grated  bread. 
Beat  two  or  three  eggs  with  a glassful  of  milk.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  put  a little  salt  and  allspice  to  the  mixture.  Work 
it  up  into  the  shape  of  large  eggs,  and  tie  each  up  separately  in 
a pudding-cloth  dredged  with  flour.  Boil  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  These  are  eaten  hot  along  with  meat,  or  aloue  with  butter 
and  vinegar, 

876.  Plum,  Apple,  Currant,  Raspberry -Jam,  Strawberry- 
Jam,  Gooseberry  or  Damson  Dumpling — Line  a tin  basin 
with  a plain  crust,  and  fill  with  the  fruit,  either  preserved  or 
prepared,  as  for  pies  and  puddings.  Pinch  in  the  paste,  tie  a 
floured  cloth  over  the  basin,  and  boil  from  two  to  three  hours, 
and  turn  it  out,  or  roll  the  paste  out  long,  spread  the  fruit  over, 
then  roll  up  as  a collar,  tie  in  a cloth,  and  boil. 

877.  Norfolk  Dumplirigs.—Ujke  a very  stiflT  batter  with 
flour,  a little  milk,  three  eggs,  and  salt.  Work  this  up  into 
balls  of  the  size  of  small  turkey  eggs,  and  roll  them  in  flour, 
and  boil  them  in  water,  or  along  with  meat : or  drop  the  bat- 
ter from  a spoon  into  water  that  boils  fast.  Boil  them  for  ten 
minutes,  drain,  and  serve  them  hot.  Currants  and  sweet  spices 
may  be  mixed  in  with  suet  or  batter  dumplings. 


PANCAKES  AND  FRITTERS. 

Tuesb  articles  make  an  economical  and  genteel  addition  to 
small  dinners,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  quickly  forth- 
coming upon  any  emergency.  . 

870.  Common  Pancakes. — Beat  from  four  to  eight  eggs,  accor  - 
ing  to  the  number  of  pancakes  wanted,  and  put  in  a spoon  u 
of  flour  for  every  egg,  with  sugar,  ginger,  and  a little 
Stir  in  milk  enough  to  reduce  tins  to  a thick  batter.  Make  a 
mall  fryingpan  hot,  melt  a little  butter  in  it,  pour  it  out,  and 
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wijie  the  pan  ; or  rub  it  with  a buttered  cloth.  Put  in  a very 
small  piece  of  butter,  and  when  it  froths,  a ladleful  of  batter  r 
— toss  round  the  pan  to  diffuse  this  equally.  Pun  a knife  round 
the  edges,  and  turn  the  pancake.  Brown  very  lightly  on  both 
sides,  double  them  up  to  keep  hot,  or  roll  them  lightly  up  as  a 
collar.  Serve  a few  at  a time,  hot  and  hot,  with  grated  sugar 
and  sliced  lemon. 

879.  Fine  Pancakes — Beat  six  eggs,  add  a pint  of  cream, 
and  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter,  if  they  are  wanted  rich. 
Use  rice-6our,  or  a proportion  of  it,  and  sweeten  with  sugar, 
and  season  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  lemon,  as  is  most  agree- 
able. Sift  sugar  over  them  as  they  are  fried.* 

880.  Irish  Pancakes. — These  are  made  as  above,  with  more 
flour  and  sugar. 

881.  Rice-pancakes  or  Fritters. — Boil  four  ounces  of  rice- 
flour  in  a quart  of  cream,  or  very  good  milk,  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  pap.  Stir  in  a quarter-pound  of  .sugar.  When  cold,  mix  four 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  eight  beat  eggs,  thoroughly 
together.  If  not  stiff  enough,  add  more  flour  and  sugar,  and 
fry  the  batter  either  as  fritters  or  pancakes.  Serve  with  a little 
melted  butter,  wine,  and  sugar,  poured  into  the  dish. 

882.  Batter  J'or  Fritters  and  for  Frying. — Put  a half-pound 
of  sifted  flour  into  a dish,  with  salt,  a little  melted  butter,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Moisten  and  work  up  this  with  worts, 
or  fresh  yeasty  beer,  till  it  is  of  a proper  consistence.  Have  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  well  whipt,  and  work  them  into  the  paste, 
which  should  be  made  hours  before  it.is  used.  Water,  brandy, 
or  wine  may  be  used  instead  of  beer : milk  is  often  used.  Top- 
pot  fat  makes  the  best  frying  material  for  fritters,  and  next  to  it 
the  soft  kidney-fat  of  beef,  or  dripping. 

883.  Good  plain  Fritters. — Stir  minced  apples  rolled  in 
sugar  with  a little  finely-shred  suet  into  stiff  pancake-batter  or 

I fritter-batter,  as  above  described.  Drop  this  in  proper  quanti-' 

I ties  (a  large  spoonful)  into  boiling  dripping,  and  fry  the  fritters; 

I picked  currants  may  be  stirred  into  the  batter,  and 

r dropt  in  spoonfuls  into  the  boiling  dripping.  Serve  on  a nap- 
I kin  with  sugar  grated  over  them. 

884.  Applefritters. — Put  a little  additional  flour  to  common 
pancake-batter.  Peel  and  core  large  apples  ;t  cut  them  in  slices, 

1 dip  them  in  this  thick  pancake- batter,  and  fry  them  in  lard,  or 


probably  in  some  other  old-fashioned  inns  and 
Scottish  families,  pancakes  were  wont  to  be  served  with  a layer  of  ciirrant- 
jelly  between  the  iolds,_a  practice  for  which  much  might  he  said  bvtlio.se 
familiar  with  It.  Is  not  this  tlie  omelette  d la  Celestine,  or  au  confiture 

I places  of  the  country  ? Pancakel 

are  still  better  with  apricot-marmalade P.  T.  ^ 

liotni^^rr  ““r*  afaaP  ronnets  for  fritters  in  hrkndy  and  cinnamon,  or  some 

E fir  iT  "'akc  fritters  of  all  sorts 

mills,  Iirbt  halj-haking  the  cored  apples  or  apricots. 
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good  clarified  dripping.  Drain  and  dish  them  neatly  above  each 
other,  and  grate  sugar  over  them  ; or  drop  batter  into  the  boil- 
ing fat  in  the  frying-pan,  then  a slice  of  apple,  and  drop  more 
batter  over  that. — Obs.  Fritters  are  best  served  on  the  folds  of 
a damask  napkin.  They  may  be  made  of  ripe  or  preserved 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  are  then  called  Italian  fritters.  The 
batter  may  be  seasoned  with  wine,  brandy,  &c.  Whole  apples 
may  be  pared,  cored,  and  baked,  then  dipped  in  batter,  and  fried 
as  fritters,  &c.  The  fritters  will  be  best  done  if  the  apples  are 
previously  half-cooked,  but  have  most  flavour  if  they  are  raw. — 
,See  Potato-fritters,  p.  I'dQ.— Oyster-fritters,  p.  174. 


CH.-VPTER  V. 

CREAMS,  JELLIES,  SWEET  DISHES,  PRESERVES,  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CONFECTIONARY. 

Make  your  transparent  Sweetmeats  tmly  nice. 

With  Indian  sugar  and  Arabian  spice  ; 

And  let  your  various  Creams  enriched  be 
With  swelling  fruit  just  ravish’d  from  the  tree. 

“ Dr  King. 


Where  there  is  a good  confectioner  at  hand,  it  will  in  general 
be  not  only  more  convenient,  but  as  cheap,  to  purchase  a great 
part  of  the  smaller  articles  used  for  desserts  and  suppers,  as  wa- 
fers, little  souffle  cakes,  bouchees  des  dames,  and  the  many 
fanciful  trifles  made  of  paste-royal.  Even  moulded  creams, 
jellies,  and  preserved  fruits  of  the  finer  kinds,  where  they  are 
not  often  used,  will  be  often  obtained  as  cheap,  because  in  bet- 
ter style  than  they  can  be  prepared  in  smdl  tamilies.  But  this 
department  of  the  culinary  art,  besides  affording  a pleasing  va- 
riety to  the  domestic  business  of  ladies,  often  in  the  country 
becomes  a necessary  branch  of  knowledge.  We  have  therefore 
uiven  a copious  selection  of  receipts  in  ornamental  confectionary, 
according  to  modern  and  fashionable  practice. 

Beginners  in  confectionary,  as  in  cookery,  are  often  at  a loss 
to  know  how  much  of  a receipt  must  be  followed  according  to 
the  letter,  and  how  much  understood  in  the  spirit  y’ 
the  Malade  Imaginaire,  when  ordered 

theyare  miserable  from  not  knowing  whether  to  take  th^readt 
or  the  length  of  it.  In  general  this  is  of  small  consequence, 
provided  they  do  walk  either  way. 

ices,  creams,  jellies,  &c. 

Creams  are  cither  shaped  in  a mould,  and 
nished  with  myrtle,  heaths,  or  other  flowers,  or  1 
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glass  dish,  or  in  little  glass  cups.  For  creams  and  jellies  mould- 
ed to  shapes,  freezing  is  necessary,  if  you  would  make  sure  of 
having  the  shape  fine  and  entire.  If  too  rich  in  syrup,  cream- 
jellies  won’t  freeze.  If  too  watery,  they  will  set  in  a kind  of 
dissolved  ice.  It  is  a good  method  to  freeze  the  mixture  so  far 
before  filling  the  moulds.  Isinglass  also  must  be  put  in  con- 
siderable quantity  to  all  things  of  this  kind  that  are  made  in 
shapes ; but  if  served  in  a dish  or  little  cups,  only  eggs  are  used, 
and  no  isinglass.  Melt  slowly,  in  a little  water,  the  isinglass  to 
be  used  ; and  after  adding  it,  try  a little  of  your  cream  or  jelly 
in  a small  shape  or  cup,  to  see  if  it  be  strong  enough  to  take  and. 
keep  a shape.  Moulds  of  pewter  or  tin  give  red  jellies  a bad 
colour.  All  moulds  should  come  in  pieces. 

All  creams  are  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  the  chief 
difference  arising  from  the  flavouring  ingredient,  which  gene- 
rally gives  the  name,  as  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  vanilla, Sjc.  Though 
creams  certainly  look  handsomer  when  moulded  and  iced,  they 
are  not  better  than  when  served  in  glass  cups,  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  isinglass  in  them,  and  the  absence  of  eggs. 

The  yolk  of  one  fresh  egg  to  every  cupful  is  a good  rule  in 
making  creams  and  custards  to  be  served  in  cups,  but  many 
more  are  often  used  for  moulds.  A little  grated  nutmeg,  or 
cinnamon,  should  be  sprinkled  over  creams  served  in  cups.  The 
exact  quantity  of  isinglass  necessary  can  only  be  known  by 
experiment  at  the  time  of  making  the  cream,  this  commodity 
varies  so  much  in  strength.  For  a large  mould  the  material 
must  be  stiffer,  to  keep  shape,  than  for  a small  one. 

885.  To  freeze  Creams  and  Jellies — There  are  various  ways 

of  procuring  ice ; the  cheapest  is  to  buy  it  of  Nature’s  making, 
and  to  have  the  necessary  apparatus  for  preserving  it  after  you 
have  got  it.  Break  the  ice  in  a proper  ice- bucket,  and  strew  a 
hanuful  of  salt  amongst  it.  Take  it  from  the  sides  occasionally. 
Place  your  mould  over  the  ice,  and  bury  it  amidst  ice,  but  take 
care  that  the  cream  or  jelly  be  quite  cold,  else  it  will  melt  the 
ice  instead  of  being  frozen  itself.  Let  it  remain  till  wanted  for 
the  table.  Then  dip  a towel  in  hot  water,  and  rub  it  quickly 
round  the  mould,  to  detach  your  jelly  or  cream,  and  turn  care- 
iully  upside  down.  You  must  use  a towel  dipped  in  hot  water 
to  turn  out  every  thing  made  in  a mould  (as  puddings,  ike.), 
whether  iced  or  hot.— 05^.  Several  ices,  if  left,  by  the  addition 
of  lum  or  brandy  will  make  very  agreeable  sorts  of  beverages— 
See  Punch  de  la  Itomaine.  ^ 

886.  Italian  Cream. — Take  two  parts  of  sweet  cream  and  one 
of  milk,  about  a quart  in  all.  Boil  this,  and  infuse  in  it  four 
ounces  of  fine  sugar  or  more  to  sweeten  sufficiently,  which  is  the 
only  rule  in  using  sugar,  and  the  thiti  rind  of  a lemon,  or  two  if 
small  When  flavoured,  add  the  beat  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and 
beat  the  whole  well.  Set  it  on  the  fire  to  thicken ; and  when 
tins  IS  done,  put  in  a little  strained  melted  isinglass  (about  a 
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half-ounce:  more  afterwards,  if  necessary)  ; whip  it  well ; strain 
it  through  a lawn-sieve,  and  try  a little  in  a small  mould,  before 
filling  the  mould. 

987.  Italian  Cream,  another  way. — Whisk  up  a pint  or^ather 
more  of  the  richest  cream,  the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon  rub  >ed  off 
with  sugar,  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  more  fine  sifted  sugar 
to  sweeten  the  cream  to  taste.  Put  to  this,  when  well  whisked 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  by  boiling-hot  water,  and  strainecL 
Beat  these  together  well,  and  season  with  noyeau,  or  cura9oa,  if 
liked.  Fill  the  shape,  and  when  freezed,  turn  out  and  garnish 
accordino-  to  fancy.— 06y.  This,  with  little  variation,  is  ihepre- 
paration'called  Italian  Cheese.  There  is  in  Scotland  a prepara- 
tion called  Italian  cream,  which  is  merely  a thick  cusurd,  with 
sponge-cake  soaked  in  it,  in  alternate  layers,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a whip.  ' 

888.  Ginger-cream,  an  elegant  Cream— Four  ounces  of  pre- 
served ginger  sliced  fine ; three  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup ; five  beat 
volks  of  eggs,  and  a pint  and  quarter  of  cream,  imperial  me^ 
sure.  Boil  and  whisk  till  cold.  If  sugar  is  wanted,  add  the 
finest,  then  isinglass ; freeze  the  cream,  inns  may  also  be  fla- 
voured with  a strong  tincture  of  ginger,  which  is  less  expensive 
and  very  good,  and  it  may  be  served  in  cups. 

889.  Coff6B"CV6(iyyi<. — Boil  e(|u.il  quantities  ot  fresh,  creatn  anci 
milk.  Season  with  sugar  and  a particle  of  salt.  Boast  two 
ounces  of  good  coffee-beans,  or  refresh  the  same  quantity  ot 
those  already  roasted,  and  throw  them  hot  into  the  cream,  or  yon 
may  use  a strong  clear  tincture,  by  infusing  good  coffee.  When 
coli  add  the  beat  yolk  of  an  egg  for  every  cupful,  strain  it  twice 
or  three  times;  and  place  the  cups  in  a wide  pan  ot  boiling 
water,  which  will  cover  them  half-way  up.  Cover  the  pan  and 
nut  embers  over  the  lid,  to  keep  the  vapour  from  falling  down. 
If  for  a shape,  set  the  cream  and  eggs  on  the  fire  to  thicken,  put 
isinglass  to  it,  and  fill  the  mould.  If  in  cups  grate  nutmeg 

Cojfee-c?-eam.— Infuse  two  ounces  of  coffee,  so  as 
to  have  a brLkfaft-cupful  of  a strong  tincture  Whip  a quart 
S svveetened  cream,  and  lay  aside  the  froth  as  it  rises,  on  a sie^ 
reversed  to  drain.  Add  the  white  of  an  egg  if  u will  not  rise 
well.  Boil  the  remaining  cream,  and  put  it  to  the  beat  ° 
three  or  four  eggs,  and  the  clear  coffee-tincturc.  Serve 

dish  and  the  whip  over  it.  

^ N.  B.  Whips  will  be  easier  made  if  the  cream,  where 

venient,  is  whisked  over  ice.  . . c „ioor  iellv  of 

891.  Another  Cofee-cream.— lUve  a pint  of  ^ 

calves’  feet  free  of  blacks  and  fat.  C ear  a ‘■'‘'•ge  cupf^l 
coffee  with  isinglass  till  bright  and  deeply  broi  • ■ 

the  jelly  ; add  a pint  of  good  cream  and 
after  mixing  well,  boil  up.for  a tew  minutes  till  you  Have 
elly.  This  is  an  easily-made  and  favourite  cream. 
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892.  Ratafia- cream. — Mix  a quarter-pint  of  ratafia  or  noyeau 
with  the  same  quantity  of  mountain-wine,  sugar  to  taste,  anti 
the  juice  of  a lemon  and  of  a Seville  orange.  Whisk  this  with 
a pint  of  good  cream,  adding  more  sugar,  if  necessary,  and  fill 
the  glasses.  Ratafia-cream  may  also  be  made  of  the  beat  yolks 
of  four  or  five  eggs,  with  a quart  of  cream  and  two  glasses  of 
brandy  scalded  together  (but  not  boiled)  over  the  fire.  If 
moulded,  add  isinglass,  and  proceed  as  for  other  creams  made 
in  shapes. 

893.  A plain  Cream. — Boil  a pint  of  milk  and  one  of  cream, 
with  two  bay-leaves,  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  fine  sugar  to  sweeten, 
a dozen  almonds,  and  three  bitter  ones,  beaten  to  a paste  with 
orange-flower-water.  Thicken  with  a little  rice-flour  rubbed 
with  milk,  and  give  it  a scald.  When  cold,  put  a little  lemon- 
juice  to  the  cream,  and  fill  the  glasses  or  cups.  A little  nutmeo- 
or  cinnamon  may  be  strewed  over  this  and  other  creams  in  cupst 

894.  Orange-cream,  an  elegant  Cream. — Wipe  with  a vvet 
towel,  and  grate  and  put  aside  the  thick  coarse  parts  of  a Seville 
orange-rind  ; then  pare  and  boil  the  skin  till  soft,  changing  the 
water.  Beat  this  in  a marble  mortar,  and  put  to  it  a spoonful 
of  brandy,  the  juice  of  the  orange  strained,  four  ounces  of  fine 
sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Beat  these  ingredients  tho- 
roughly well  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  bvde- 
grees  mix  them  with  a pint  of  cream  that  has  boiled  • keep 
beating  till  the  whole  is  cold  ; then  put  it  into  custard-cup’s,  and 
set  these  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water.  Wipe  the  cups,  let  the 
cream  thicken  by  cooling,  and  garnish  with  thin  parings  of  pre- 
served orange-chips._06s.  By  the  addition  of  isinglass  thi^ 
cream  may  be  made  in  a shape. 

_ 895.  Lernon-cream—Mzke  as  cofte-cream,  but  use  lemon- 
rind  instead  of  coffee,  to  give  the, flavour.— Ofo.  Every  varietv 
of  cream  may  be  made  in  the  same  mlinner,  only  changing  the  ’ 
flavour  ^^putachio-cream  of  the  nuts,  chocolate  and  tea  creams 
by  empUying  an  infusion  as  directed  in  coffee.  Orange-flowers 
make  an  elegantly-flavoured  cream. 

896  Canary  or  Saelc  Cream.~To  a half-pint  of  cream  add 
one  of  sweet  mdk,  and  sweeten  ; put  to  this  the  beat  yolk  of  an 
tff  lemon-rind,  and  a glass  of  wine.  ^Stir  over 

the  fire,  but  take  care  it  does  not  curdle.  Serve  in  olass  cuns 

fair's® 

CREAMS  OF  PRESERVED  OR  FRESH  FRUITS. 

1.  897.  Raspberry  or  Strawberry  Cream,  not  iced~\U.\, 

^ ryie  fruit,  and  boil  down  the  drained  juice  wTthlJl  f 
: Have  a strong  whip  made  of  sweetened  eJeam.  - With  wb?t““'’’ 
mams  of  the  cream,  mix  the  beat  yolks  of  eSs-  rook  th  f T 
when  cold,  rnix  the  fruit  with,  and  serve fh^wZ  o er’ir 
, Obs.  Ihis  will  make  equaUy  well  of  preserved  icllfes  or  j^ml 
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liy  freeing  the  latter  of  all  seeds  and  skins;  or  it  may  be  made  j| 
in  a shape,  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  melted  isinglass  with  a quart  ■ 
of  cream,  straining  it,  and,  when  cool,  mking  in  the  fruit  syrup, 
and  filling  the  mould.  It  is  very  good  made  of  the  pulp  of 
apples,  plums,  or  apricots,  but  changes  its  name. 

898.  Pine-apple-cream.— Ivtiwse.  the  rind  of  a pine-apple  in 
boiling  cream,  and  proceed  as  in  other  creams,  only  this  cream 
is  almost  always  moulded  and  free'zcd. 

899.  C^coa-nut-cream. — Use  a strong  infusion  of  grated  cocoa  | 

to  flavour.  . , , 1 

N.  B.  Cocoa  is  a favourite  flavouring  ingredient  in  the  Colo-  I 

nies  for  puddings,  &c.  It  is  thought  to  give  the  laurel-leaf 
flavour,  and  has  no  pernicious  quality.  , , ^ 

900.  To  ice  Fruits,  Creams,  Jellies,  ^c. — Proceed  as  before  .ii 

directed  for  freezhig  creams  in  moulds.  It  is  necessary  j 

creams  and  fruits  served  with  the  name,  of  iced,  should  be,  ■, 
thoroughly  freezed  ; to  be  so,  let  them  be  long  enough  in  the  || 

* freezer,  and  only  fill  the  glasses  when  they  are  wanted  at  table.  . 

All  sorts  of  fruits  may  be  iced.  _ _ _ • i ij 

901.  Strawberry  Ice-cream. — IMix  the  fruit-juice,  strained  J' 

and  sweetened,  in  the  proportion  of  a pound  to  a pint  of  whipt  | 
cream.  If  to  be ’moulded  to  a shape,  add  a little  melted  and  | 

strained  isinglass  ; if  in  small  glasses,  this  is  not  necessary.  1 

902.  Raspberry  Icc-cr^am. — Make  as  above. 

' 903.  Apricot  Ice-cream. — Peel,  stone,  and  pound  the  apricots  f 
with  a little  sugar.  Press  the  mash  through  a tammy-sieve, 
with  a wooden  spoon.  Mix  it  with  sweetened  whipt  creana , 

%Ut  a little  melted  isinglass  to  it ; whip  the  whole  over  ice  till 
if  is  tjmroughly  blended  ; then  fill  the  mould,  and  place  it  in 

the  ic?bucket.  . p j 

N.  B.  We  "must  agaimrttjpe,  that  the  necessary  quantity  or  j 

isinglass,  to  make  cream^fakfe  a shape  can  only  be  ascertained  j. 

by  experiment.  j 

904.  Imitaiw^of  red  Fr^it  Ice-creams'  is  made  bjutinging  I 
blancmange  with  beet-root  or  prepared  cochineal. 

ICE  WATERS.  jj 


In  these,  water  is  generally  substituted  for  cream  J® 

a great  variety  of  them  made  much  m the  same  way.  Spirits 
?vfll  Ike  them  into  good  punch.  They  are  just  in  fact  the 

!lw /..-Take  of  si, 

off  on  lumps  of  sugar.  Scrape  this  off ; add 
lemon-juice,  and  one  pint  of  syrup.  Strain  and  ireczo.—'Omn^c 

Water  Ice  the  same.  „ • i-  - n„or 

90G.  Tamarind  Water  Jee.-A  pound  of  .} 

ter  pint  of  syrup,  a little  lemon-juice,  a pint  an  q 

water  ; rub  through  a sieve,  and  freeze.  or-uet’ 

907.  Neffus  Ice.— A bottle  of  port-  wme,  half  a nutmeg  grata , 
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: the  zest  of  a lemon  mbbeil  off  on  sugar,  a pint  of  syrup  or  moi'C 

I to  taste  ; — freeze  this. 

908.  Pine-apple  Water  Ice,  oj" fresh  or  preserved  Fruit. — 
Take  a half-pint  of  pine-apple  syrup,  the  juice  of  three  lemons, 
i|  a pint  of  water,  and  a few  slices  of  pine-apple  in  dice, — freeze. 
I For  fresh  pine-apple,  take  a pint  of  syrup  to  a pound  of  grated 

! fruit,  and  half  a pint  of  water;  rub  through  a sieve  and  freeze. 

JELLIES  TO  BE  SENT  TO  TABLE  IN  A SHAPE. 


Clarify  the  sugar  you  use,  whether  the  jelly  is  boiled  or 
worked  cold  ; for  although  the  main  excellence  of  these  jellies 
is  no  doubt  the  flavour,  their  most  obvious  qualities  are  colour 
and  transparency.  The  former  depends  on  the  materials  em- 
ployed and  on  the  manner  of  preparing;  the  latter  in  a great 
measure  upon  the.straining  of  the  jelly.  The  utensils  should 
all  be  brightly  clean,  the  moulds  of  earthenware  (as  metal  will, 
turn  jellies  of  red  fruits  to  a dingy  purple),  and  the  spoons  silver 
or  wood..  Unless  the  moulds  are  set  in  ice,  the  cook  will  often- 
be  disappointed  of  an  entire  shape. 

^ 909.  Calves’  Feet  Jelly. — It  is  best  to  make  the  plain  jelly 
tiie  day  before  the  dish  is  wanted.  Clean. and  slit  four  calf- 
feet,  and  boil  them  slowly  in  five  qtiarts  of  water  till  rather  more 
than  the  half  is  wasted.  Skim  the  stock,  strain  it  off,  and  when 
cold  and  firm,  remove  the  top-fat  and  the  sediment.  Put  this 
jelly-stock,  when  wanted,  into  a nice. preserving-pan,  with  white 
sugar  to  taste,  the  thin  peel  of  two  lemons,  and  the  juice  of  from 
tour  to  six  ; a half-bottle  of  Madeira  or  Sherry,  the  whites  of 
six  eggs  well  whisked,  and  the  shells  crushed  and  thrown  info 
the  pan.  Stir  this  well  together,  and  set  the  pan  on  the  fire 
taking  care  not  to  agitate  the  jelly  after  it  begins  to  heat.  Let 
It  boil  slowly  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  throw  in 
a little  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil  another  five  minutes.  Set  the 
pan,  with  a flannel  cloth  thrown  over  it,  to  settle  for  a half-hour, 
pom  jelly  into  a flannel  jelly-bag ; strain  till  it  be  per- 
fectly pellucid,  anfti  fill  the  shapes. 

N.  B.  If  you  havq  any  doubt  of  your  jelly  not  keeping  the- 
shape,  add  a htt  e melted  isinglass. — Ohs.  This  jelly  may  be 
made  of  cow-heels,  or  a proportion  of  them  ; and  it  may  be 
flavoured  with  many  things,  some  of  them  cheap  substitutes  for 
what  is  ordered  above.  Curagoa,  noyeau,  or  ffin<rer-wine  mav 
be  substituted  for  wine,  or  less  wine  may  be  used,  and  a’little 
good  vinegar  o^  verjuice  docs  for  part  of  the  lemon-juice.  Somfr 

Fin  '^ith  coriander-seeds,  allspice,  cinnamon,  afid  clovcs!^ 

Finely- flavoured  m i d ale  is  indeed  an  excellent  substitute  but 
It  must  not  be  too  bitterly  hopped,  uosmute,  out 

Wine  Jelly. -Make  this  precisely  as  calves' 

jSV  i and  a glass  of  brandy  after  the 

J iiy  IS  clanhed,  and  as  this  diminishes  the  strength  of  tht. 
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jelly,  a little  melted  isinglass  to  give  firmness.  The  philoso- 
phers of  the  stove  allege  that  jellies  broken,  i.  e.  roughed,  eat 
better  than  those  in  shape,  the  admission  of  air  heightening  the 
flavour.  What  is  left  of  a broken  shape  will  fill  the  glasses. 

911.  Orange-Jelly. — Take  twenty  oranges;  divideandsqueeze 
the  whole  number,  as  in  making  orange-marmalade.  Infuse  the 
rind  of  six  in  a basin  with  boiling  water.  Clarify  a pound  and 
a quarter  of  sugar,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  second  degree 
(see  Clarifying),  put  in  the  strained  juice,  and  the  strained  in- 
fusion of  the  rind.  Let  it  come  to  the  point  of  boiling,  but  not 
boil.  Skim  it,  and  run  it  through  a jelly-bag.  If  the  oranges 
are  too  ripe,  use  a fourth-part  bitter  oranges,  or  a couple  of 
lemons,  with  their  rind  infused.  Add  clarified  isinglass.  First 
try  the  jelly  in  a small  mould,  then  fill  the  moulds. — Obs.  The 
colour  should  be  a pale  topaz ; a few  blades  of  saffron  will  im- 
prove it. 

912.  Lemon-Jelly. — Make  this  exactly  as  the  above,  but  use 
more  sugar",  and  take  care  that  all  the  lemons  are  quite  fresh. 
Much  less  fruit  may  do,  aird  the  zest  may  be  saved,  rubbed  off 
on  sugar,  for  other  purposes. 

913.  Apple-Jelly .—Vaxe  as  many  juicy  apples  as  you  will 
want,  and  slice  them  into  a little  water.  Boil  them  to  a mash, 
drain  them  through  a jelly-bag,  and  take  equal  weight  of  sugar, 
boiled  to  blowing  height.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  seasoning  with 
the  grate  and  juice  of  two  or  more  lemons.  IMould  and  freeze. 

914.  Peach-Jelly.—ScdXCt,  peel,  divide,  and  stone  eighteen 
peaches.  Break  the  stones,  and  take  out  the  kernels.  Boil  the 
pfaches  and  bruised  kernels  in  clarified  syrup  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Season  it  with  the  juice  and  grate  of  four  fresh  lemons. 
Run  it  through  a jelly-bag,  add  an  ounce  of  strained  incited 
isinglass,  and  fill  the  mould,  which  must  be  plunged  in  ice. 

JELLIES  OF  RED  FRUITS  IN  SHAPES. 

Make  all  these  with  isinglass  purified,  and  do  not  boil  them 
so  long  as  jellies  for  preserving,  as  the  coloiA  will  suffer.  One 
direction  will  do  for  all.  . , , • 

915.  Raspberry-Jelly  for  aShape.—Vnt  fresh-picked  fruit 
into  an  earthenware  mortar,  with  sifted  sugar.  Mash  them  well. 
Put  in  a little  water,  run  this  through  a jelly-bag,  and  stir  m 
what  you  think  a sufficient  quantity  (about  an  ounce  to  the 
quart)  of  melted  cold  isinglass. . Fill  your  mould.— O/w.  Straw- 
berry, red  currant,  and  cherry  jelly,  are  all  made  as  above 
only  for  cherries  add  a little  lemon-juice ; and  also  for  the  other 
fruits,  if  mawkishly  siveet  with  over-ripeness. 

916.  HarUhorn-Jelly.—^mmcv  a half-pound  of  the  sliavmgs 
in  two  quarts  of  water  till  the  half  is  wasted.  Strain  and  boil 
up  the  jelly  with  the  thin  rind  of  three  sweet  oranges  and  Uiree 
lemons.  When  cool,  odd  white  sugar  to  taste,  the  juice  ® 
fruit,  wine,  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  well  whisked  up.  Le 
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it  just  come  once  more  to  boil, ^without  stirring  it,  and  run  it 
; through  a jelly-bag  till  quite  clear.  A pinch  of  saffron  to  tinge 
I with  colour  may  be  added. 

917.  Venus's  Jelly. — Make  as  hartshorn-jelly ; tint  this  a 
! ruby  or  rose-colour  with  cochineal,  and  flavour  with  Madeira, 
I This  is  a fashionable  jelly. 


918.  BLANCMANGE,  i 


I 

) 

! 

1 


Pick  and  boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  for  a quarter^f  an  hour 
in  a quart  of  milk  or  swe.et  cream,  with  the  thin  rind^f  a small 
lemon,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Blanch,  split,  and 
pound,  six  bitter  almonds,  and  two  dozen  sweet  ones,  with  a 
little  rose-water,  or  plain  water,  to  prevent  their  oiling,  and  stir 
the  paste  gradually  into  the  hot  milk.  Strain  through  a fine 
lawn  sieve  or  napkin  into  a basin,  and  let  it  settle  for  a good 
while,  that  the  sediment  may  fall.  Pour  it  again  clear  off  from 
the  sediment,  and  fill  the  moulds.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
take  out,  and  dipping  the  mould  in  hot  water  destroys  the  fine 
marble-like  surface.  Rub  the  mould  with  a towel  dfpped  in  hot 
water,  raise  the  jelly  from  the  edges  with  a fruit-knife,  and 
then  use  the  fingers  to  get  it  out.  Garnish  with  flowers,  &c.  &c. 

919.  Blancmange  a§  in  France- — Make  the  stock  of  calves’ 
feet  well  blanched,  or  of  white  fish,  as  skate,  or  of  feet  of  poul- 
try. Season  it  with  lemon-peel  and  coriand^seeds.  In  other 
respects  make  it  as  above ; but  use  as  little  ismglass  as  possible. 
— Obs.  This  is  a sensible  receipt.  Our  English  blancmange  is, 
in  fact,  just  almond-cream. — Rice  Blancmange,  No.  953. 


• ' 


TRIFLE  OR  TIPSY  CAKE. 


I 920.  An  elegant  Trifle. — Whisk  in  a large  bowl,  the  day  be-  ' 

:|  fore  you  make  the  trifle,  a quart  of  gpod  cream,  with  six  ounces 

[|  of  sifted  sugar,  a glass  of  white  wine,  the  juice  and  fine  gr^emf 

j a lemon,  and  a few  bits  of  cinnamon.  Take  off  the  frpth  as  it 
i rises,  with  a sugar-skimmer  or  silver  fish-trowel,  and  place  it  to\ 
\ drain  on  a sieve  reversed  over  a bowl.  Whisk  till  you  have 

I enough  of  the  whip,  allowing  for  “what  it  will  fall  down.  Next 

j day  place  in  a deep  trifle-dish  six  sponge-biscuits  broken,  or 

I!  rice  trifle-cake,  .or  remnants  of  any  good  light  cake  cut  down,  a 

^ dozen  ratafia-drop-biscuits,  and  some  sweet  almonds  blanched 

r and  split.  Pour  over  them  enough  of  white  wine,  or  ginger- 

i wine,  to  moisten  them  completely,  and  add  a seasoning  of  grat- 

ed lemon-peel,  and  a thin  layer  of  raspberry  or  strawberry  jam. 
i Have  ready  a rich  and  rather  thiek  custard,  and  pour  it  over 

I this  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches.  Heap  the  whip  above  this 

:|  lightly  and  elegantly,  and  garnish  with  a few  sprigs  of  light 

flowers  of  fine  colours,  or  a few  bits  of  very  clear  currant-jelly 
^ stuck  into  the  snow-white  whip,  or  a sprinkling  of  Harlequin- 
^ comfits.  This  last  we  consider  vulgar,  but  it  is  in  frequent  use. 

921.  Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle— 'ScM,  pulp,  sweeten,  and 
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season  the  fruit,  if  apples,  with  cinnamon  or  lemon  grate  ; mix 
it  over  the  fire  with  a thin  custard ; put  it  into  the  trifle-disli, 
and,  when  cold,  cover  it  with  a whip  made  the  day  before,  as  no 
whip  will  be  solid  unless  it  has  stood  a good  while.  There  need 
be  no  cream  put  to  the  fruit-pulp. — See  937  and  1016. 

CUSTARDS.* 

922.  Custard  for  a Centre  Dish, — Scotch. — Make  a strong 
whip  of  sweetened  cream,  and  have  a little  of  the  same  cream ' 
tinged  with  cochineal  before  it  is  whipt.  Heap  the  white  whip 
over  a rich  custard,  and  drop  the  pink-coloured  froth  fancifully 
over  that.  Garnish  with  bright  green  and  scarlet  preserved 
fruits  to  contrast  the  colours. 

923.  Almond  Custards — Blanch  and  pound  nearly  a half- 
pound  of  sweet  and  a half-ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  using  a little 
rose-water  to  prevent  them  from  oiling.  Sweeten  a pint  or  rather 
more  of  boiling  sweet  milk  and  another  of  cream,  and  mix  these 
gradually  with  the  beat  yolks  of  six  eggs,  stirring  them  well  as 
they  cool.  Rub  the  almond-paste  through  a sieve  to  this,  and 
set  it  over  the  fire  to  thicken,  carefully  stirring  it.  Pour  it  into 
a jug,  and  stir  till  it  cools.  Instead  of  boiling,  this  may  be 
baked  in  cups,  or  in  a dish  with  an  elegantl)'-cut  paste-border. 
Flour  of  rice  may  be  used  instead  of  almonds : these  are  then 
called  Rice  Custards. 

924'.  Baked  Cdstards. — Boil  and  sweeten  with  fine  sugar  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  another  of  cream,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon 
and  a bit  of  lemon-peel.  When  cool,  mix  in  the  beat  yolks  of 
six  eggs.  Pick  out  the  cinnamon  and  lemon-peel,  fill  the  cups, 
and  bake  for  ten  minutes. 

925.  Lemon  Custards.— Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  as  well 
as  if  for  a cake,  till  they  are  a strong  white  cream.  Mix  in  gra- 
dually a pint  of  boiling  water  and  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of 
two^^;mons.  Sweeten  to  taste,  and  stir  this  one  way  oyer  the 
fire  till  it  thicken,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Add  a little  wine  and 
a spoonful  of  brandy  when  the  custard  is  almost  ready.  Stir 
till  cool.  Serve  in  cups,  and  grate  nutmeg  over. 

926.  Excellent  eommon  Custards. — Boil  a quart  of  new  milk 

with  sugar,  a bit  of  cinnamon  and  lemon-peel,  and  a bay-leai. 
Mix  a spoonful  of  rice-flour  with  a little  cold  milk  and  the  beat 
yolks  of  six  eggs.  Stir  the  whole  together  into  the  boding  milk 
in  a basin,  and  then  let  it  thicken  over  the  fire,  but  not  boil- 
Pour  it  into  a cold  dish,  and  stir  one  way  tiU  cool.  A very  littie 
ratafia,  curacoa,  or  peach-water,  may  be  piit  to  flavour  t les 
custards.  Grate  a little  nutmeg,  or  strew  a little  ground  cinna- 
mon lightly  over  the  top  of  the  cups.  _ • p,i: 

927.  Cheesecakes. — These  are  just  various  pudding  mgr 

• Oiir  custards  are  almost  the  same  thing  with  the 
an  old  word  of  onr  own ; or  the  crcwic  patisserie,  with 
tourtes,  i.  e.  (arts. 
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cuts,  more  or  less  rich,  baked  in  paste.  Mix  with  the  dry  beat 
curd  of  a quart  and  a half  of  milk,  a half-pound  of  picked  cur- 
rants, white  sugar  to  taste,  and  also  pounded  cinnamon,  the  beat 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  the  peel  of  a lemon  grated  off  on  lumps  of  the 
sugar  used  for  sweetening,  a half-pint  of  scalded  cream,  and  u 
glass  of  brandy.  Mix  the  ingredients  well,  and  fill  patty-pans 
lined  with  a thin  light  puff-paste  nearly  full.  Twenty  minutes 
will  bake  them  in  a quick  oven.  They  may  be  iced. 

92S.  Almond  Cheesecakes. — Blanch  and  pound  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  eight  bitter  ones,  with  a glass  of 
common  or  of  orange-flower  water.  Add  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
quarter-pint  of  cream,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beat  to  a froth. 
Mix  and  fill  small  patty-pans  ; or  these  almond  cheesecakes  may 
be  made  by  merely  mixing  a few  beat  almonds  with  the  cheese- 
cakes— No.  927. — See  Savoury  Cheesecakes,  No.  561. 

929.  Lemon  or  Orange  Cheesecakes. — Grate  the  rinds  of  three 
lemons,  and  squeeze  their  juice  over  three  sponge-biscuits  soak- 
ed in  a glass  of  cream.  Add  to  this  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
four  of  fine  sugar,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten.  Season  with  cin- 
namon and  nutmeg.  Mix  the  whole  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
bake  in  small  pans  lined  with  a light  thin  paste.  Lay  a few  long 
thin  slices  of  candied  lemon-peel  along  the  top  before  baking. 

930.  Whipt  Syllabub. — Make  a strong  whip  as  directed  for 
trifle  ; or  in  making  a trifle  a little  of  the  whip  may  be  saved, 
or  may  even  be  applied  to  this  use  after  it  has  done  duty  on  the 
trifle.  Mix  a large  pint  of  rich  sweet  cream  with  a half-pint 
of  sweet  wine,  sifted  sugar  to  taste,  the  juice  and  fine  grate  of  a 
lemon,  and  a little  cinnamon.  Stir  this  briskly,  and  fill  the  glasses 
within  a half-inch  of  the  brim.  With  a spoon  lay  a little  of  the 
whip  lightly  on  the  top  of  each  ; or  a whip  may  be  got  by  whisk- 
ing the  above  materials,  and  draining  the  froth  on  a sieve  as  long 
as  possible  before  the  syllabubs  are  wanted. 

931.  Windsor  Syllabub — Pour  a bottle  of  sherry  or  port  into 
a deep  china  or  glass  bowl ; sweeten  it  well,  and  season  it  with 
pounded  cloves  and  grated  nutmeg.  Milk  from  the  cow  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  milk  over  it,  and  stir  it  up. 

932.  Staffordshire  Syllabub. — It  is  made  as  above,  substitut- 
ing cider,  with  a little  branily,  for  the  wine. 

933.  Somersetshire  Syllabub. — Sweeten  a pint  of  port,  and 
another  of  Madeira  or  sherry,  in  a china  bowl.  Milk  about 
three  pints  of  milk  over  this.  In  a short  time  it  will  bear  clout- 
ed crearri  (No.  935)  laid  over  it.  Grate  nutmeg  over  this,  and 


to  let  the  whey  dram  off.  Fill  up  the  dish  as  the  curd  sinks, 
iurn  It  out  when  wanted,  and  serve  in  a glass  dish  with  cream  • 
or  a whipmay  be  poured  about  the  curd,  which  may  be  made 
hrm  either  by  squeezing  or  standing  long  to  drain  ; or,  having 
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drained  the  curd  well,  rub  through  a scarce,  and  pour  cream 
over  it.  Garnish  witli  bits  of  red  currant-jelly  or  barberries. 

935.  Clouted  Cream. — Season  a quarter-pint  ofnew  milk  with 
two  blades  of  mace,  and  put  to  it  a large  glass  of  rose-water. 
Strain  and  add  to  this  the  beat  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  the 
mixture  into  a quart  of  rich  cream,  and  let  it  scald,  stirring  it 
all  the  while.  The  rose-water  may  be  omitted  when  this  is  to 
be  eaten  with  fruit. 

_ 936.  An  Egg-Cheese  or  Curd-Star. — Boil  and  season  with 
cinnamon  and  lemon-peel,  a quart  of  milk  or  cream,  and  put  to 
it  eight  eggs  well  beat,  and  a very  little  salt.  Sweeten  and  sea- 
son with  orange-flower-water,  wine,  or  any  seasoning  that  is  pre- 
ferred. Stir  and  let  this  boil  till  it  curdles,  and  till  the  whey  is 
completely  separated  ; then  drain  it  through  a sieve,  and  put  it 
into  a star-mould  or  other  shape,  that  has  holes  to  let  the  whey 
drain  wholly  off.  When  firm,  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  cream, 
custard,  or  wine  and  sugar,  along  with  it,  or  around  it. 

937.  Wassail-Bowl,  a centre  Supper  Dish. — Crumble  down 
as  for  trifle  a nice  fresh  cake  (or  use  macaroons  or  other  small 
biscuit)  into  a china  punch-bowl  or  deep  glass  dish.  Over  this 
pour  some  sweet  rich  wine,  as  Malmsey  Madeira,  if  wanted 
very  rich,  but  raisin-wine  will  do.  Sweeten  this,  and  pour  a 
well-seasoned  rich  custard  over  it  Strew  nutmeg  and  grated 

sugar  over  it,  and  stick  it  over  with  sliced  blanched  almonds 

Ohs.  This  is,  in  fact,  just  a rich  eating  posset,  or  the  more  mo- 
dern Tipsy  Cake.  A very  good  wassail-bowl  may  be  made  of 
mild  ale  well  spiced  and  sweetened,  and  a plain  custard  made 
with  few  eggs.  The  wassail-bowl  was  anciently  crowned  with 
garlands  and  ribbons. 

938.  Devonshire  Junket Milk  the  cow  into  a bowl  in  which 

a little  rennet  is  put.  Stir  it  up  wdien  full ; and  when  firm 
pour  over  it  scalded  cream,  pounded  sugar,  and  cinnamon. 

SWEET  DISHES  OF  APPLES,  &.C. 

939.  Gooseberry-Fool. — Put  the  picked  fruit  and  a glass  of 
water  in  a jar  with  a little  moist  sugar,  and  set  the  jar  over  a 
stove,  or  in  boiling  water,  till  the  fruit  will  pulp.  Press  it 
through  a colander,  and  mix  the  pulp  by  degrees  with  cream 
or  with  common  plain  custard  made  with  very  few  eggs. 

940.  Apple-Fool. — This  is  made  as  above.  The  fruit  may 
either  be  mixed  with  sweetened  milk,  thickened  with  eggs,  or 
with  plain  custard  or  cream. 

941.  Buttered  Apples. — Pare  and  core  pippins  or  rennets. 
Stew  in  thin  syrup  as  many  as  will  fill  your  dish,  and  make  a 
mash  or  marmalade  of  the  rest.  Cover  the  dish  with  a thin 
layer  of  the  marmalade.  Place  the  apples  on  this,  with  a bit 
of  butter  in  the  heart  of  each.  Lay  the  rest  of  the  marmalade 
into  the  vacancies.  Glaze  with  sifted  sugar,  and  give  them  a 
fine  colour  in  the  oven. 

942.  Apples  in  Bice. — Prepare  apples  as  above  ; but  instead 
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of  apple-marmalade  use  seasoned  and  buttered  rice.  Glaze  and 
brown  as  above. 

N.  E.  These  are  cheap  and  excellent  preparations.  For 
preparinjr  the  rice,  see  Gateau  de  Riz,  p.  370. 

943.  To  bake  Apples  or  Pears. — Pare,  core,  and,  if  large, 
divide  them.  Bake  them  in  a stoneware  dish  with  sugar,  bruised 
cloves,  a little  sweet  wine,  and  grated  lemon-peel.  The  oven 
should  be  rather  slow. — See  Nos.  710,  984. 

944.  To  stew  Pears. — Prepare  and  season  them  as  above, 
and  pack  them  in  a new  block- tin  saucepan  with  a little  water 
or  wine.  Cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stew  very  slowly  for 
three  hours — See  Nos.  70S,  985-6. 

945.  Black  Caps. — Pare,  divide,  and  core  some  large  juicy 
apples.  Bake  them,  with  white  sugar  strewed  over  them. 
Serve  with  a sauce  of  wine,  water,  and  sugar,  seasoned  with 
cloves  and  cinnamon. — Obs.  Genuine  black  caps  are  neither 
pared  nor  divided;  they  are  merely  cored,  the  holes  stuffed  with 
sugar  and  seasonings,  and  the  apples  stewed  very  slowly  in 
sweet  wine  in  a close-covered  tin  pan.  The  tops  are  then 
blackened  with  a salamander,  which  gives  the  name — See  also 
French  Dishes  of  Fruit.,  and  Preserves  of  Pears  and  Apples, 
pages  362,  363,  and  300. 

946.  Chartreuse  de  Pommes, — Beauvillier s’  Receipt. — Take 
a score  of  rennets;  peel  them,  and  with  a very  small  corer  take 
off  all  the  pulp  about  the  heart;  when  there  is  enough  cored  to 
fill  the  Chartreuse  mould,  mince  the  rest  of  the  apples  to  make 
a marmalade  ; equalize  all  the  little  apples,  or  pieces  that  have 
been  cut  out  with  the  apple-corer : make  a little  saffron- 
water  ; put  a little  sugar  to  it ; throw  in  a third  of  the  small 
apples ; give  them  a slight  boil,  take  them  off,  and  drain ; do 
another  third  in  cochineal,  and  the  last  in  a syrup  of  white 
sugar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  angelica  as  of  each  of  the 'ap- 
ples; cover  the  mould  with  white  paper  ; make  any  design  in 
the  bottom  with  the  red,  green,  yellow,  and  white  apples  ; fix 
them  tastefully  all  round  the  mould  to  the  top,  and  fill  it  up 
with  the  marmalade  ; it  ought  to  be  firm  and  without  any  void. 
When  ready  to  serve,  turn  up  the  mould  upon  the  dish,  and 
take  off  the  paper — Obs.  At  grand  dinners  dressed  in  the 
French  style,  roots  are  often  cut  in  forms,  and  served  in  the 
above  way. 

947.  A Dish  of  Snow,  or  Snow -Cream. — Stew  and  pulp  a 
dozen  of  apples ; beat,  and,  when  cold,  stir  this  into  the  whites 
of  a dozen  eggs  whisked  to  a strong  froth  ; add  a half-pound  of 
sugar  sifted,  and  the  grate  of  a lemon.  Whisk  till  it  becomes 
stiff,  and  heap  it  in  a glass  dish. 

SWEET  DISUES  OF  RICE  AND  FLUMMERY. 

948.  Snow-Balls. — Swell  a half-pound  of  rice  in  water  with 
a roll  of  lemon-peel  till  tender,  and  drain  it.  Divide  it  into  five 
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partSj  anil  roll  a pared  apple  cored,  ami  the  hole  filled  with  sugar 
ami  cinnamon,  into  each  heap,  tying  each  up  tightly  in  separate 
cloths.  Boil  for  an  hour,  untie,  and  serve  with  pudding-sauce. 

911).  Buttered  Rice — Swell  the  rice  till  tender  in  new  milk. 
Pour  off  the  thick  milk,  and  add  melted  butter,  sugar,  and  cin- 
namon. Serve  hot.  For  croquets  of  rice,  see  observations  on 
Gateau  de  Riz,  page  370. 

960.  Oatmeal  Flummery. — Put  finely-ground  oatmeal  to  steep 
in  water  ^br  three  days.  Pour  off  the  thin  of  the  first  water, 
and  add  more  water.  Stir  up,  strain,  and  boil  this  with  a little 
salt  till  of  the  thickness  wanted,  adding  water  at  first,  ifitbeiii 
danger  of  getting  too  stiff.  A piece  of  butter  is  an  improvement, 
and  a little  white  sugar.  Serve  in  a basin  with  milk,  wine, 
cider,  or  cream. — Obs-  This,  if  allowed  to  stand  to  become  soar, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Scotch  sowens,  and  an  excellent 
* dish  it  is. 

951.  Rice  Flummery. — Mi.x  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  rice- 
flour  with  a little  cold  milk,  and  add  to  it  a large  pint  of  boiled 
milk  sweetened  and  seasoned  with  cinnamon  and  lemon-peel. 
Two  bitter  almonds  beaten  will  heighten  the  flavour.  Boil  this 
and  stir  it  constantly,  and  when  of  proper  consistence,  pour  it 
into  a shape  or  basin.  When  cold  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with 
cream  or  custard  round  it ; or  with  a sauce  of  wine,  sugar,  and 
lemon-juice. — This  differs  in  nothing  from  rice  blancmange,  ex- 
cept that  rice-flour  is  used  instead  of  unground  rice. 

952.  French  Flummery,  or  Yellow  Flummery,  Sjc.,  may  be 
made  as  directed  for  blancmange,  using  well-beat  yolks  of  eggs 
instead  of  cream.  Colour  with  saffron.  It  may  be  made  either 
in  cups  or  in  a mould  of  any  shape.  N.  B.  Seldom  made. 

953.  Rice  Blanc?nange. — Swell  four  ounces  of  rice  in  boiling 
water;  drain  and  boil  ittoa’mash  in  good  milk,  with  sugar, a bit  of 
lemon-peel,  and  a stick  of  cinnamon.  Take  care  it  does  nqtburn  ; 
and  when  quite  soft,  pour  it  into  cups,  or  into  a shape  dipped  in 
cold  water.  When  cold,  turn  it  out.  Garnish  with  currant-jelly 
or  any  red  preserved  fruit.  Serve  with  cream,  or  plain  custard. 

954.  31ille  Feuilles,  Italian  Pyra7uid,  Piiit  d' Amour. — This 
is  the  self-same  thing,  with  these  different  names.  A good 
puff. paste,  rather  thick,  must  be  stamped  out  with  tin  stamps, 
or  any  ingenious  substitutes^  into  a number  of  pieces,  each 
less  than  the  other,  the  base  being  of  the  size  of  the  plate 
in  which  the  pyramid  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  others  gradually' 
tapering,  pyramidally.  Bake  the  pieces  of  paste  on  paper  laid 
on  tins,  and  ice  them.  Pile  them  up,  laying  raspberry  and 
other  jams  of  different  colours  on  the  edges,  and  a bunch  o 
small  preserved  fruit  or  some  other  ornament  to  crown  the  pi  c. 

955.  Another  Way,  from  Beauvitliers — Take  puff-paste,  am 
roll  it  out  as  above  ; cut  it  with  figured  paste-cutters  ot  c i.-- 
ferent  sizes  ; cut  them  equal  in  number,  the  large  and  small , 
put  the  large  upon  a leaf;  wet  them  with  water,  and  puta  sma 
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one  on  each  large  one;  with  the  point  of  a knife  cut  them  out 
ill  the  middle  the  size  of  a thimble ; put  them  into  the  oven, 
and  when  nearly  done  powder  them  with  sugar ; take  out  the 
cut  middle,  replace  it  with  sweetmeats,  and  serve. 

SOUFFLES. 

956-  Souffle  of  Ground  Rice. — Bleach  two  spoonfuls  of  rice- 
flour,  as  directed  for  potato-flour,  No.  232,  and  dry  this  quan- 
tity. Boil  it  slowly  with  a half-pint  of  sweet-milk.  To  a little 
of  it  in  a basin  put  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  them 
well.  Sweeten  this,  and  cook  the  whole  for  a few  minutes  over 
the  fire,  as  in  making  custard.  Cool  this,  and  gently  pour  into 
it  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  beaten  to  a snow.  (If  they  are  not  well 
beaten  the  soufile  will  never  rise).  Put  the  whole  into  a souffle- 
dish,  and  bake  it  in  a rather  slack  oven. 

957.  Souffle  of  Potato  Flour. — Mix  a large  spoonful  of  potato- 
flour  and  one  of  sifted  sugar,  with  as  much  boiled  milk  or  cream 
as  will  make  a thick  batter  of  them,  or  a thin  paste.  Flavour 
this  with  rose-water,  orange-flower-water,  coffee,  or  chocolate, 
as  you  please,  and  name  the  souffle  accordingly.  Work  into 
this  the  beat  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  afterwards  gently  add  the 
whites  beat  to  a snow.  Bake  the  souffle,  and  glaze  it  if  you 
please.  This  dish  is  susceptible  of  many  forms ; it  may  be 
coloured  with  saffron,  &c.  The  whipping  of  the  eggs  and  the 
state  of  the  oven  are  the  main  points. 

958.  Omelette  Souffle. — Beat  separately,  and  strain  the  whites 
and  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Sweeten  the  yol'ks,  and  perfume  with 
orange-flower-water  or  lemon-peel.  Beat  the  whites  again  to  a 
strong  whip,  and  stir  this  lightly  into  the  yolks.  Melt  a bit  of 
fresh  butter  in  an  omelet-pan,  and  pour  in  the  mixture.  Cook  it 
over  a slow  fire  not  to  scorch.  Turn  it  carefully  out.  Dredge 
fine  sifted  sugar  over  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  to  rise. — Obs.  All 
souffles  must  be  instantly  served  when  ready,  or  they  will  flatten. 
They  may  be  flavoured  in  many  ways. — Ratafia  cake  pound- 
ed, or  pounded  almonds,  may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  See  272. 

959.  Souffle  of  Apples  in  a Rice-border. — Prepare  the  rice  as 
for_  Gateau  de  Rh,  but  keep  it  thicker  by  using  less  milk. 
Raise  the  border  three  inches  round  your  dish,  egging  the  edge 
to  make  it  adhere.  Make  it  smooth  and  of  a neat  form.  Mix 
with  new-made  apple-jam,  very  sweet,  the  beat  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Stir  this  over  the  fire  to  cook 
the  eggs.  To  this  put  the  whites  of  eight  or  ten  eggs  whisxed 
to  a snow.  Mix  gently.  Fill  the  dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  tdl  the  souffle'  rises  light. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SWEETMEATS  AND  PRESERVES. 

To  preserve  the  fruits  that  are  in  common  use,  and  to  make 
those  sweetmeats  which  are  oftenest  wanted  in  private  families 
isjustly  considered  a point  of  good  housewifery ; for  these  comi 
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mon  tilings  may  be  both  cheaper  and  more  nicely  done  at  home 
than  where  they  are  manufactured  by  wholesale  for  the  market. 
A little  care  and  practice  will  soon  give  the  cook  or  mistress  of 
a family  sufficient  skill  to  prepare  the  sugar  for  these  things, — 
attention  and  cleanliness  do  the  rest.  The  sugar  for  preserves 
^ ought,  generally  speaking,  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  It  ought 
also  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity,  for  it  is  shortsighted  economy 
to  make  paltry  savings,  at  the  risk  of  injuring  commodities 
which  are  always  costly,  however  they  may  be  managed.  Never 
squeeze  the  fruit  too  much.  Take  merely  the  juice  that  flows 
freely ; and  use  what  remains  for  made-wine,  plain  jams,  or 
black  butter.  Unless  preserves  are  bright,  and  of  a fine  colour, 
they  lose  half  their  value ; and  this  they  never  will  be  if  the 
fruit  is  squeezed  till  the  seeds  are  broken.  Let  the  jelly-bags 
and  sieves  he  dipt  in  and  wrung  out  of  hot  water  before  using 
them,  or  they  will  absorb  a great  quantity  of  the  jelly.  Sweet- 
meats are  most  safely  kept  in  small  pots  of  earthenware,  or 
small  stone  jars,  with  papers  steeped  in  brandy  put  over  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  cool,  and  a layer  of  sugar  sifted  either  above 
or  below  these  papers,  or  both.  This  sugar  is  well  bestowed,  and 
it  can  beafterwardsused  in  making  other  preserves.  To  keep  stone- 
fruit,  melted  mutton-suet  is  sometimes  poured  over  it,  when  jel- 
lied, which  is  certainly  an  efficacious  method  of  excluding  the  air, 
though  not  very  pleasant  otherwise.  Presses  lined  with  wood, 
shelves,  pantry-drawers,  or  any  place  that  is  perfectly  dry,  and, 
if  possible,  not  too  warm,  are  best  suited  for  keeping  preserves. 
Brass  and  copper  pans,  scorned  till  brightly  clean,  are  still  much 
used  for  making  preserves ; but  a vessel  of  double  block-tin,  or 
of  iron  very  thickly  tinned,  if  kept  for  jellies  and  sweet  things, 
answers  very  well,  and  is  far  more  safe,  particularly  for  the 
coarser  jams,  which,  being  generallymade  witha  short  allowance 
of  sugar,  require  long  boiling.  Sweetmeats  are  best  when  rather 
quickly  boiled,  that  the  watery  parts  may  be  driven  off  without 
a process  continued  so  long  as  to  injure  the  colour  of  the  fruit. 
The  shade  of  colour  may  be  varied  in  many  ways  by  using 
white  currants  to  lighten,  or  black  to  deepen  the  colour,  or  by 
white  or  red  raspberry-juice.  Fruit-jellies  may  be  made  with- 
out boiling  at  all,  by  merely  stirring  the  sugar  finely  beaten  and 
sifted  into  the  juice  of  the  fruit.  But  though  the  flavour  ispre- 
servcd,  they  look  muddy  and  eat  harshly.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
have  a sieve,  spoons  with  holes,  and  two  pans  of  different  sizes, 
kept  wholly  for  preserves  and  sweet  dishes,  as  the  least  taint  ot 
other  things  will  at  once  destroy  these  delicate  preparations. 
Sweetmeats  and  preserved  fruits  ought  to  be  looked  at  se^era 
limes  during  the  first  month ; and  if  mouldiness  8*““^ 
them  which  is  not  occasioned  by  external  damp,  jelhe.sam  j 
and  the  syrup  of  preserves  must  be  boiled  over  again  i 

• Tills,  we_bcUeve,  is  a culinarj’  heresy,  but  we  avouch 
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jelly  is  firm,  and  the  watery  particles  are  wholly  evaporated. 
Strong  glass  vessels  keep  preserves  well,  and  are  perhaps  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  earthenware  ones. 


OP  BOILING  SUGARS  FOR  PRESERVES. 


Confectioners  reckon  several  degrees  in  preparing  sugars, 
from  a simple  clarified  syrup  to  caramel. 

960.  To  clarify  Sugar. — To  every  pound  of  broken  sugar  of 
the  best  quality  take  a quarter-pint  of  water,  and  the  half  of 
the  white  of  an  egg  beat  up,  or  less  egg  will  do.  Stir  this  up 
till  the  sugar  dissolve,  and  when  it  boils,  and  the  scum  rises 
strong  and  thick,  pour  in  another  quarter-pint  of  cold  water  to 
each  pound.  Let  it  boil,  edging  the  pan  forward  from  the 
stove  till  all  the  scum  is  thrown  up.  Set  it  on  the  hearth,  and 
when  it  has  settled  takeoff  the  scum  with  a sugar-skimmer,  and 
lay  this  on  a reversed  hair-sieve  over  a dish,  that  what  syrup  is 
in  it  may  run  clear  from  it.  Return  the  drained  syrup  into  the 
pan,  and  boil  and  skim  the  whole  once  more. — French  artistes 
allege  that  our  new  rapid  process  of  sugar-refining  gives  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  sugar. 

961.  Candied  Sugar — First  Degree. — Boil  sugar,  clarified  as 
above,  till  it  rises  in  the  pan  like  dusters  of  pearls ; or  try  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  if  it  have  tenuity  enough  to  draw 
out  into  a thread. 


962.  Blown  Sugar — Second  Degree. — Boil  candied  sugar  till 
on  dipping  the  skimmer  into  the  syrup,  and  blowing  through 
the  holes  of  it,  the  sugar  forms  into  bubbles. 

963.  Feathered  Height — Third  Degree Boil  sugar  of  the 

second  degree  for  some  time  longer,  and  dip  the  skimmer  in  the 
pan.  Shake  off  the  sugar,  and  give  the  skimmer  a quick  toss, 
when,  if  enough  done,  the  sugar  will  fly  off  like  snow-flakes. 

964.  Crackling  Sugar— Fourth  Degree. — Boil  feathered  su- 
gar till  on  dipping  a stick  into  the  pan,  and  dipping  it  after- 
wards  in  cold  water,  the  sugar  will  immediately  become  hard. 

965.  Caramel  Sugar. — Boil  crackling  sugar  till,  on  dipping 
a stick  into  it,  and  then  into  cold  water,  it  hardens  and  snaps 
like’glass.  Obs.  This  last  makes  a very  elegant  cover  for  sweet- 
meats, when  prepared  thus:— Set  the  pan  with  the  caramel 
sugar  instantly  into  a vessel  of  cold  water.  Have  the  caramel 
moulds  oiled  with  almond-oil,  and  with  a fork  or  spoon  spread 
fine  threads  of  the  caramelled  sugar  over  them  in  form  of  net 
work  or  chainwork.  AU  sorts  of  fruit  may  be  caramelled, 
whether  fresh  or  preserved.  They  must  be  washed  free  of  su 
gar,  if  preserved,  and  dried  in  both  cases.  The  process  is,  howl 
ever,  troublesome,  and  seldom  succeeds  but  under  the  hands  of 
thorough-bred  confectioneis,  to  whom,  in  general,  aU  highlv- 
ornamental  affairs  should  be  left.  If  families  can  afford  orna 
ment,  they  must  not  grudge  the  cost  of  having  it  well  executed" 
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FRUIT-JELDIES— See  ulso  pages  34-9,  350. 

966.  Red  Currant  Jelly. — Let  the  fruit  be  good  of  its  kind, 
fully  ripe,  and  gathered  on  and  after  a dry  day.  Strip  it  off  the 
stalks;  weigh  it,  and  clarify  and  boil  to  the  second  degree  an 
equal  weight  of  refined  sugar.  Put  the  fruit  to  this  in  the 
preserving-pan.  Skim  and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes.  Skim  again, 
■and  run  the  jelly  through  a hair-sieve,  pot  it,  and  when  cold 
paper  it  up.  What  remains  in  the  sieve  will  make  pies,  or  mix 
with  any  common  jam,  and  the  jelly  will  be  far  more  delicate 
from  avoiding  all  squeezing. — Ohs.  A small  proportion  of  rasp- 
berries will  greatly  improve  the  flavour  of  the  jelly.  It  may  be 
made  paler  by  the  mixture  of  a fourth  or  third  part  of  white 
currants  ; or  white  raspberries  may  be  used.  This  jelly  may 
be  made  with  much  less  boiling,  or  no  boiling,  as  it  may  be 
worked  cold,  as  it  is  technically  termed;  but  though  this  method 
is  very  suitable  for  jellies  made  to  serve  in  shapes — for  imme- 
diate use  in  desserts — it  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  or  by  our  ex- 
perience, answer  for  preserving  long. 

967.  White  Currant  Jelly. — Make  as  above,  or  squeeze  the 
fruit  and  strain  the  juice.  Use  only  a silver  skimmer  and  the 
finest  sugar,  and  boil  only  five  minutes,  as  the  delicate  colour 
of  this  sweetmeat  is  very  easily  injured.  Run  it  twice  through 
a jelly-bag,  if  necessary.  Apple-jelly,  or  white  raspberry-juice, 
may  be  put  to  this  preserve.  N.  B.  Have  the  sugar  previously 
high  boiled. 

968.  Black  Currant  Jelly. — Pick  the  fruit  and  scald  it  in  a 
jar  set  in  boiling  water.  Add  a little  rvater  to  it,  and  squeeze 
the  hot  fruit  through  a sieve.  To  every  pint  of  the  juice  allow 
a pound  of  sugar  and  a little  water,  and  boil  and  skim  for 
twenty  minutes. 

969.  Another  Way. — Clarify  the  sugar,  and  put  the  fruit  to 
it.  Let  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes  : run  off  some  of  the  jelly 
through  a sieve,  and  keep  the  rest  as  jam  for  common  tarts,  &c.; 
if  for  sore  throats,  a little  spermaceti  may  be  added,  or  a little 
calf’s  feet  jelly. 

970.  Gooseberry  and  Cranberry  Jellies — Clarify  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  with  that  of  the  fruit.  Boil  the  fruit  and  sugar 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  run  through  a sieve,  allowing  a little  to 
remain  to  make  a plain  jam,  which  may  be  seasoned  with  spices 
and  used  for  dumplings  and  pies. — Ohs.  Where  cranberries  are 
gathered  in  this  country,  good  country  housewives  put  cinna- 
mon to  those  they  preserve  for  tarts.  Cloves  or  mace  would  be 
more  suitable. — See  p.  327,  and  Cranberry  Gruel. 

971.  Raspberry- Jam. — Takefour  parts  of  picked  raspberries 
and  one  of  red  currant  juice,  with  equal  weight  ot  sugar.  1 ut 
on  half  the  sugar  with  a little  water.  Skim  this  and  add  the 
fiuit.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  add  theother  halfof  the  sugar. 
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and  boil  for  another  five  minutes,  and  when  cold  pot  the  jam. 
This  and  all  other  jams  may  he  made  with  less  sugar,  if  they 
are  longer  boiled  : but  both  colour  and  quality  will  suffer  in 
the  process,  and  less  boiling  will  serve  if  the  sugar  is  previously 
high  boiled.  ■■ 

972.  Sti-awhe7'ry-Jam- — Gather  fine  scarlet  strawberries  quite 
ripe.  Bruise  them,  and  put  about  a sixth  part  of  rcd-currant 
juice  to  them.  Take  nearly  an  equal  w'eight  of  sugar  sifted, 
and  strew  it  over  them  in  the  preserving-pan  j boil  quickly  for 
fifteen  minutes ; pot,  and  cover  with  brandy  papers. — See  No. 


995. 

973.  Gooseberry  and  Black- Cui-r ant  Jam. — Take  equal 
weight  of  pounded  lump-sugar  and  picked  fruit.  Strew  the 
sugar  over  the  fruit  in  the  preserving-pan,  and  put  a little  water 
into  it.  Boil  and  skim.  Lift  a little  of  the  juice  and  fruit 
when  the  fruit  has  boiled  for  about  twelve  minutes,  and  set  it  to 
cool  on  a plate.  If  the  juice  runs  off,  the  jam  must  be  boiled 
longer.  If  it  jellies,  though  slightly,  it  is  enough.  This  is  a 
test  for  all  jellies — Obs.  To  get  rid  of  some  of  the  numerous 
seeds  of  the  hairy  red  gooseberry,  take  up  the  syrup  as  it  boils 
with  a gravy-spoon,  ancl  run  it  back  through  a small  sieve,  into 
the  pan. 

974.  Apricot  and  Plum  Jam  or  Marmalade. — Stone  and 
skin  the  fruit.  Scald  it  with  a little  water  in  an  earthenware 
or  stone  vessel.  Rub  it  through  a coarse  sieve,  or  mash  it  in  a 
bowl.  Take  equal  weight  of  pulp  and  pounded  loaf-sugar,  and 
boil  the  jam  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a preserving-pan,  stirring 
and  skimming  it.  The  bruised  kernels  of  the  fruit,  or  a few 
bitter  almonds  blanched  and  bruised,  may  be  put  in  to  flavour 
the  jam.  Peach,  nectai-ine,  and  quince  jam,  for  puddings  and 
tarts,  maybe  made  in  the  same  manner. — Obs.  JamsshoWl  be 
quickly  boiled  to  retain  a good  colour,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  thicker  sorts  do  not  stick  to  the  pan. 

975.  Scotch  Orange-Chip  Marmalade. — Take  equal  weight 
of  fine  loaf-sugar  and  Seville  oranges.  Wipe  and  grate  the 
oranges,  but  not  too  much.  []The  outer  grate  boiled  up  with 
sugar  will  make  an  excellent  conserve  For  7-ice,  custard,  or  batter 
puddings.'^  Cut  the  oranges  the  cross  way,  and  squeeze  out 
the  juice  through  a small  sieve.  Scrape  off  the  pulp  from  the 
inner  skins,  and  pick  out  the  seeds.  Boil  the  skins  till  perfectly 
tender,  changing  the  water  to  take  off  part  of  the  bitter.  When 
cool,  scrape  the  coarse,  white,  and  thready  part  from  the  skins 
and  trussing  three  or  four  skins  together  for  despatch,  cut  them 
into  narrow  chips.  Clarify  the  sugar,  and  put  the  chips  puln 
and  juice  to  it.  Add,  when  boiled  for  ten  miniftes,  the  juice 
and  grate  of  two  lemons  to  every  dozen  of  oranges.  Skim  and 
bod  for  twenty  minutes ; pot,  and  cover  when  cold.— OZis 
Ihere  are  various  ways  of  making  this  favourite  marmalade". 
Ihe  half  of  the  boiled  skins  may  be  pounded  before  they  are 
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mixed ; and  if  the  chips  look  too  numerous,  part  of  them  may 
be  withheld  for  pudding-seasoning.  The  orange-grate,  if  a 
strong  flavour  is  wanted,  may  either  be  added  in  substance,  or 
infused,  and  the  tincture  strained  and  added  to  the  marmalade 
when  boiling.  Where  marmalade  is  made  in  large  quantities 
to  keep  or  for  exportation,  the  various  articles  are  prepared  and 
put  at  once  into  a thin  syrup,  and  boiled  for  from  four  to  six 
hours,  and  potted  in  large  jars.  Orange-marmalade  may  be 
thinned  with  apple-jelly,  or  when  used  at  breakfast  or  tea,  it 
may  be  liquefied  extempore  with  a little  tea. 

976.  Smooth  Orange-Marmalade. — This  is  made  as  above, 
only  the  skins,  instead  of  being  cut  into  chips,  must  be  pounded 
in  a mortar,  and  gradually  mixed  with  the  syrup,— withhold- 
ing a part  if  the  marmalade  be  in  danger  of  becoming  too  thick. 

977.  Transparent  Orange- Marmalade. — Use  the  juice  and 
pulp  of  the  fruit  only.  Wash  the  latter  in  a very  little  water, 
and  strain  this  to  the  juice.  Take  a pound  and  a half  of 
refined  sugar  to  the  pint  of  juice,  and  boil  it  to  the  second  de- 
gree. Put  the  juice  to  the  syrup,  and  boil  and  skim  well  for 
twelve  minutes. — Obs.  Use  the  skins  for  candied  orange-peel. 


No.  1001. 

Lemon-marmalade  may  be  made  as  above,  but  is  seldom  seen. 

978.  Apple-Marmalade. — Pare  and  core  the  apples.  Set  them 
in  a slow  oven  all  night.  Next  day  boil  them,  sweetened,  and 
seasoned  with  lemon-peel,  &c.,  according  to  your  taste. 

979.  Black  Butter  for  Children,  a cheap  Preserve.— V\ck 
currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  or  whatever  fruit  you  have : 
to  every  two  pounds  of  fruit  put  one  of  sugar,  and  boil  till  a 
good  deal  reduced. 

980.  To  preserve  Damsons  for  Pies. — Have  equal  to  the 
weight  of  fruit  of  clarified  sugar.  Boil  any  of  the  broken  dam- 
sons in  this;  and  then  add  the  whole  quantity,  and  boil  ull  it 
jellies.  Pot  the  compote,  and  tie  paper  over  the  pots.  Keep 

them  in  a dry  place.  . 

981.  Another  Way.—P\xt  the  fruit  in  Dutch  stone  jars,  place 
the  jars  in  boiling  water  up  to  their  necks,  and  scald  the  Iruit 
by  this  means  for  an  hour.  Next  day  fill  up  the  jars  with  cold 

water,  and  cover  them.  , ..... 

N.  B.  We  place  small  faith  in  tins  receipt,  but  it  is  often 


<rjvGn» 

“ 982.  Cheap  Method  of  preserving  Fruit  for 
Pare  apples,  pears,  plums ; or  pick  whatever  sort  ot  sma  r 
you  have,  and  place  it  in  a stone  jar,  with  as  much  is  m 
good  brown  sugar  as  will  sweeten  it.  Bake  in  a coo  m 
done.  It  will  eat  with  rice  or  with  bread,  make  small  pas  ' ’ *■ 

983.  To  preserve  Fruit  without  Sugar,  jbr  Pies,  “ j'’  ’ 

cVc.-Gather  Morello  cherries,  greengages,  currants  m Dunces, 

green  gooseberries,  &c.,  not  over-ripe,  and  pick  „c1,1p 

and  as  gently  as  possible.  All  bruised  ones  must  be  > 
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Drop  them  softly  into  wide-mouthed  short-necked  glass  bottles, 
and  shake  the  bottles  gently  that  the  fruit  may  lie  compactly. 
Stop  the  bottles  with  good  corks,  and  set  them  in  a slow  oven 
till  the  fruit  begins  to  shrivel.  Take  them  out  of  the  oven,  and 
in  a little  while  make  the  corks  firm,  dip  them  in  bottle-rosin, 
and  keep  till  wanted. — Obs.  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  for 
this  receipt. 


RECEIPTS  FOB  BEAUTIFUL  PRESERVES  AND  COMPOTES,  FOB 
DESSERTS,  &C.  &C. 

984.  Jargonelle  Pears. — Take  large,  finely-shaped  pears,  and 
pare  them  very  smoothly  though  thinly.  Simmer  them  in  a 
thin  syrup,  and  let  them  lie  in  this  syrup  in  a covered  tureen  or 
basin  for  a day  or  two.  See  that  they  are  covered  with  the 
syrup.  Drain  off  the  syrup,  and  put  more  sugar  to  it.  Clarify 
it,  and  simmer  the  pears  in  it  till  they  look  transparent.  Take 
them  up,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them.  About  a fourth  more 
sugar  than  the  weight  of  the  fruit  is  the  requisite  quantity  in 
all. — Ohs.  The  syrup  may  be  seasoned  with  the  juice  of  lemons. 
The  pears  may  either  be  served  dry  by  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
or  in  a slow  oven  when  wanted ; or  served  in  the  syrup,  which 
is  better  and  more  economical,  as  the  fruit  that  is  not  used  can 
be  potted  up  afresh.  If  the  seeds  of  this  and  of  all  preserved 
fruits  are  picked  out,  which  may  be  done  by  an  opening  at  both 
ends  that  will  allow  an  ivory  bodkin  to  be  introduced,  they  will 
keep  much  better.  Large,  finely-shaped  pears  of  any  kind  done 
in  this  way,  and  iced  white,  as  directed.  No.  1006,  look  exceed- 
ingly well.  Pears  are  preserved  red,  by  putting  a grain  or  two 
of  pounded  cochineal  into  the  syrup,  and  pouring  red  gooseberry 
or  currant  jelly  over  them. — See  French  Compotes,  p.  300. 

985.  Preserved  Apples,  or,  en  Compotes. — Clarify  fine  sugar, 
and  boil  nicely  pared  and  cored  pippins  in  it,  with  a little  lemon- 
juice  and  leraon-rind.  Serve  in  a glass  or  china  dish,  with  the 
syrup  about  them,  and  garnish  with  bunches  of  preserved  bar- 
berries, or  sprigs  of  myrtle.' — See  p.  300. 

986.  Red  Apples,  served  in  jelly,  are  made  nearly  as  above. 
Pare  and  core  the  most  beautiful  pippins  you  can  get,  but  leave 
the  stalks.  Throw  them  into  a pan  of  water  to  keep  the  colour 
good ; boil  them  in  a very  little  water,  and  turn  them.  Mix 
cochineal  with  the  water.  When  done,  dish  them  heads  down- 
most,  and  put  sugar  to  the  red  water,  with  the  rind  of  a lemon 
and  boil  it  till  it  jellies.  Strain  it,  and  when  cold  scoop  it  up 
neatly  with  a teaspoon,  and  lav  it  among  the  apples  in  heaps 
hke  roughed  calf’s  feet  jelly.  Garnish  with  sprigs  of  myrtle  rings 
oflemon-rind,&c.  Isinglass  may  be  added  if  the  jelly  is  too  weak 

987.  Oranges  in  Sugar,  a pretty  little  Dis/;.— Skin  four  or 
five  oranges,  carefully  remove  all  the  scurf  and  thready  parts 
Cut  them  in  round  slices,  and  dress  them  in  a small  glass  dish  in 
hot  syrup.  Garnish  with  sprigs  of  myrtle. 
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988.  To  preserve  Apricots — Always  choose  the  finest  fruit 
for  preserving.  Stone  and  pare  the  apricots,  keeping  them  as 
firm  and  entire  as  possible.  Take  above  their  own  weight  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  strew  it  over  them  for  anight,  laying  the 
slit  part  upmost  to  keep  in  the  juices  of  the  fruit.  Break  the 
stones,  and  blanch  what  are  good  of  the  kernels.  Simmer  the 
whole  gently  till  the  fruit  looks  transparent.  Skim  carefully, 
and  lift  out  the  fruit  into  pots,  pour  the  syrup  and  kernels  over 
them,  and  cover  when  cold or  they  may  be  preserved  in  apple- 
jelly  j or  greened^,  by  putting  a bit  of  alum,  about  the  size  of  a 
large’nutmeg,into  the  water  in  which  they  are  alternately  scald- 
ed and  cooled,  till  they  take  the  desired  colour.  Peaches  and 
greengages  may  be  preserved  as  above.  Obs.  Sugar  for  pre- 
served fruit  must  be  boiled  to  the  second  or  third  degree.  The 
fruits  should  be  looked  at  for  the  first  month,  and,  if  needful,  the 
syrup  may  be  boiled  up,  allowed  to  cool,  and  again  be  put  over 
them.  If  you  put  them  into  fresh  syrup,  and  use  the  first  for 
pies,  apple-marmalade,  &c.,  the  fruit  will  be  better  preserved, 
and  the  loss  nothing. 

989.  Magnum  Bonum  Plums— Bo  them  as  directed  for  apri- 
cots, and  be  sure  that  the  syrup  is  well  clarified  and  well  skim- 
med, and  that  the  first  simmering  is  slow  and  short,  or  else,  in- 
stead of  looking  clear  and  plump,  the  fruit  will  shrink  and 
shrivel  in  spite  of  whatever  may  be  afterwards  done  to  plump 
it.— Ois.  A bit  of  the  stalk  left  is  by  some  thought  an  improve- 
ment to  the  appearance  of  those  preserved  fruite. 

990.  To  preserve  Red  Gooseberries. — Clip  off  the  top  of  each 
berry  and  take  weight  for  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar.  Clarify 
the  sugar,  and  put  the  fruit  to  it,  having  made  a slit  with  a 
needle  in  each  berry,  to  let  the  sugar  penetrate  the  fruit.  Skim 
well  and  when  the  skins  look  very  transparent,  take  up  the 
fruit  with  a sugar-skimmer  into  glasses  or  pots.  Boil  the  syrup 
till  it  will  jelly  (if  the  fruit  were  boiled  as  long  it  would  become 
leathery),  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  pour  it  on  the 
berries.  This  is  a cheap  and  beautiful  preserve,  either  served 
as  a tart  with  a croquante  cover,  or  in  a glass  dish.  Green 
Gascoignes  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner,  first 

them,  as  directed  for  pickles,  with  alum  and  vine  or  cabbage 
leaves,  though  this  at  best  is,  we  confess,  a suspicious  process. 
The  seeds  must  be  picked  out  of  those  green  gooseberries  with 
a needle,  or  they  will  not  look  nor  keep  nearly  so  well. 

991.  To  preserve  Chei'ries, — Take  a fourth  more  of  sugar 
than  of  Morello  cherries.  Cut  the  stalks  ; take  out  the  stones 
with  a silver  toothpick  or  bodkin  as  gently  as  possible;  or,  it 
this  be  too  troublesome,  merely 

Clarify  the  sugar,  and  put  to  it  a half-pint  . 

currant  jelly ; and  when  this  has  boiled  for  five  minu  , l 
the  cherries,  and  let  them  simmer  till  they  look  brign  . 

992.  Dried  Cherries.— Toke  out  the  stones,  and  give  the 
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ll  cherries  a slow  boil  in  a thin  syrup.  Let  them  remain  in  this 
P for  a day,  and  scald  them  again  and  again,  making  the  syrup 
H gradually  richer.  When  they  look  bright  and  plump,  pot  them 
a up  in  the  syrup ; and  when  wanted,  drain  and  dry  them  on  a 
II  stove  or  wire  sieve,  or  in  a very  cool  oven.  Cherries,  peaches, 
[i  apricots,  cjc.,  may  be  preserved  in  brandy  with  great  ease.  Prick 
ll  them  with  a needle,  and  drop  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles, 

I with  some  fine  sugar.  Fill  up  with  brandy,  and  cork  and  place 
the  bottles  in  a hot- water  bath  or  cool  oven  for  some  hours. 

993.  Cherries  en  Chemise,  a very  pretty  little  Dish. — Take 
the  largest  ripe  cherries  you  can  get.  Cut  off  the  stalks  with 
^ scissors,  leaving  about  an  inch  to  each  cherry.  Beat  the  white 
of  an  egg  to  a froth,  and  roll  them  in  it  one  by  one,  and  then 
roll  them  lightly  in  sifted  sugar.  Lay  a sheet  of  paper  on  a 
sieve  reversed,  and  placing  them  on  this,  set  them  on  a stove  till 
they  are  to  be  served. — Ohs.  The  same  may  be  done  with  bunches 
of  currants,  strawberries,  hautboys,  &c.  Fruits  en  chemise  look 

well  and  cost  little See  No.  707. 

991.  Cucumbers,  a beautiful  Preserve. — Lay  fine-shaped 
cucumbers  in  a weak  pickle  of  salt  and  water  for  two  days,  and 
l|  then  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  fresh  water,  changing  it 
’ twice.  Green  them  as  directed  for  pickles,  p.  224,  and  strew  a 
i bit  of  alum  over  them  to  assist  the  process.  When  alternately 
1 scalded  and  cooled  till  they  look  of  a fine  green,  boil  them  for  a 
1 few  minutes  in  water  with  fresh  vine  or  cabbage  leaves  above 
i)  and  below  them,  and  when  cool,  cut  a bit  out  of  the  flat  side, 
u and  scrape  out  the  seeds  and  pulp.  Dry  the  cucumbers  gently 
I in  a cloth,  and  put  into  the  inside  a seasoning  of  bruised  cloves, 

! sliced  ginger,  thin  lemon-rind,  mace,  and  a few  white  pepper- 
corns. Tie  in  the  bit  cut  out  with  a piece  of  narrow  tape.  To 
' every  pound  of  fruit  have  ready  clarified  a pound  of  sugar,  and 
when  cold  pour  it  over  them.  Press  them  down  with  a plate 
on  which  a weight  is  placed,  that  they  may  be  covered  ; and 
when  they  have  soaked  two  days,  boil  up  the  syrup,  adding  one- 
half  more  of  clarified  sugar  to  it.  Repeat  the  soaking  of  the 
fruit,  and  boiling  up  of  the  syrup  three  times  during  a fortnight, 
and,  last  ot  all,  add  to  it  the  juice  and  fine  grate  of  two  lemons 
for  every  six  cucumbers,  and,  boiling'them  in  it  for. ten  minutes, 
pot  them  up.  They  may  be  preserved  by  a more  simple  process, 
by  cutting  them  in  quarters,  but  look  best  when  done  whole 
and  served  in  a glass  dish,  with  a little  syrup  round  them.  A 
little  pine-apple  rum  put  to  the  syrup  gives  an  imitation  of  the 
flavour  of  West  India  sweetmeats.  Melons  arc  preserved  in 
the  above  manner. — Ohs.  The  great  art  in  preserving  is  to  avoid 
having  the  syrup  too  rich  at  first,  which  would  infallibly  shrivel 
the  fruits,  particularly  if  they  be  boiled  in  it,  or  have  it  poured 
too  hot  over  them. 

995.  To  preserve  Strawherries.—S^xinVie  sifted  fine  sugar- 
equal  to  half  their  own  weight,  over  the  finest  fruit  of  the  scarlet 
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kind,  not  over  ripe.  When  they  have  lain  in  this  for  a night, 
take  as  much  sugar  again ; or,  in  all,  equal  weight  to  the  fruit, 
and  with  eurrant-juice  make  it  into  a thin  syrup,  and  simmer 
the  fruit  in  this  till  it  will  jelly.  Serve  either  as  an  iced  cream, 
or  in  a glass  dish. 

996.  To  preserve  carved  Oranges  whole. — Choose  large  well- 
shaped and  well-coloured  smooth  oranges.  Rub  them  hard  with 
a towel;  and  then,  with  a sharp  penknife,  or  the  knife  made 
for  this  purpose,  carve  the  rind  in  deeply-indented  leaves,  or 
in  groups  of  dancing-nymphs,  &c.  &c.,  according  to  your  fancy 
(to  do  this  well  the  thing  must  be  seen).  Boil  them,  thus  carved, 
in  plenty  of  spring- water,  and  when  quite  soft  take  them  up 
and  drain  them.  Cut  a piece  out  of  the  top  with  a sharp  knife,  * 
and  with  a mustard-ladle  scoop  out  all  the  pulp,  seeds,  and 
fibres.  Boil  them  'with  and  floated  in  clarified  syrup  for 
forty  minutes.  In  four  days  repeat  the  boiling  for  twenty 
minutes.  Do  this  four  times.  Last  of  all  boil  the  syrup  candy- 
high,  adding  more  syrup,  and  keep  the  oranges  well  covered 
with  it.  If  the  colour  fall,  boil  them  up,  and  add  fresh  syrup. 
— Obs.  Several  pretty  dishes  are  made  with  preserved  oranges. 
They  may  be  filled  with  rich  custard,  with  calves’  feet  jelly,  or 
other  jellies,  or  with  a mixture  of  beat  almonds,  sugar,  cream, 
and  seasonings. — See  Oranges  in  Sugar,  page  363. 

TABLETS  AND  CONFECTION AB.Y  DKOrS. 

A FEW  receipts  in  this  department  may  be  useful  in  most 
families,  as  these  things  are  cordial  and  sometimes  even  medi- 
cinal, and  may  be  easily  and  very  cheaply  prepared  at  home. 

997.  To  make  Cinnamon,  Lemon,  Horehound,  or  Ginger 
Tablet — Take  either  oil  of  cinnamon,  fine  sifted  China  ginger, 
essence  or  grate  of  lemon  pounded,  in  the  proportion  w'anted 
for  flavouring  the  article  to  be  made.  Two  drops  of  oil  of  cin- 
namon, a half-ounce  of  ginger,  or  the  grate  of  two  lemons,  is  a 
medium  quantity  to  a pound  of  sugar.  IMix  the  flavouring  in- 
gredient very  well  with  the  boiling  sugar,  and  pour  it  out,  when 
boiled  candy-height,  on  a marble  slab  or  stone  previouslj- rubbed 
with  sweet  oil.  Mark  the  tablet  quickly,  as  it  hardens,  in  small 
squares,  with  a roller- and  knife.  Drops  may  be  made  w’ith  the 
same  material,  dropping  it  regularly  on  paper,  and  taking  the 
drops  ofl“  with  a knife  when  firm.  Any  kind  of  sugar-drops 
may  be  made  by  using  different  flavouring  ingredients  to  mois- 
ten the  sugar;  as  for  example,  for  coffee-drops  use  a little  strong 
clear  tincture  of  the  coffee-berry ; for  clove-drops,  essence  of 
cloves;  for  peppermint-drops,  essence  of  peppermint. 

998.  Fruit  Pastes. — Oranges,  apples,  cherries,  pears,  rasp- 
berries, &c.,  may  all  be  made  into  paste.  Boil  the  p.ire(  rui 
with  clarified  sugar  to  a thick  marmalade.  Season  it,  mould  it 
into  thin  cakes.  Dry  these  in  a stove.  The  pastes  mus  e 
small,  but  of  any  form  or  variety  of  forms;  they  may  be  orna- 
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( inented  by  having  the  impress  of  some  of  the  Wedgwood-ware 
seals,  groups  from  the  antique,  &c.,  pressed  upon  them  while 
still  moist. 

999.  Ratafia-Drops. — Blanch  and  pound,  with  an  ounce  of 
; fine  sugar  and  a little  water,  four  ounces  of  bitter  and  two  ounces 

of  sweet  almonds.  Add  to  the  paste  a pound  of  sugar,  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  and  a little  noyeau.  Beat  the  whole  well,  and 
i when  light,  drop  the  batter  from  a biscuit-funnel  on  paper,  of 
: the  size  of  pigeons’  eggs,  and  bake  on  tins. 

1000.  To  make  Barley-Sugar. — Clarify,  and  boil  sugar  to  the 

i fourth  degree,  or  crackling  height,  and  when  nearly  boiled 

> enough,  add  to  it  lemon-grate,  a drop  of  citron-oil,  or  a little 

i beat  spermaceti,  according  to  the  sort  of  barley-sugar  wanted. 
E Rub  a slab  with  oil,  and  when  the  sugar  is  ready,  dip  the  pan 

r in  cold  water  for  two  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  out  on  the  slab. 

f-  Cut  the  sugar  into  slips,  and  while  hot  twist  it,  if  you  choose. 

> Care  must  be  taken  in  boiling  sugar  to  this  height,  that  it  does 

t not  burn  or  fly  over;  to  prevent  which,  a small  bit  of  butter 
1 may  be  thrown  in  to  check  the  violent  ebullition  : — add  a little 
1 lemon-juice  if  it  be  in  danger  of  graining.  This  may  also  be 

made  as  small  lozenges  or  drops. 

1001.  Candied  Orange  and  Lemon  Peel. — Soak  the  peel  of 
! lemons  or  Seville  oranges  first  in  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards 
I in  fresh  water,  till  their  acrid  taste  is  gone.  Dry  them,  and  boil 
1 them  till  tender  in  a thin  syrup ; afterwards  in  a stronger  syrup 
i boiled  higher;  next  drain  and  dry  them  for  use. 

1002.  Rose  Soujfle  Cakes — Pick  a handful  of  rose-leaves, 
and  give  them  a boil  in  a syrup  made  of  a pound  of  sugar. 
Have  ready  an  icing  made  of  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  white 
of  an  egg  well  beat  up  and  tinged  with  cochineal.  Stir  a spoon- 
ful of  this  into  the  syrup  till  it  rises ; fill  the  small  moulds, 
and  bake. — Obs.  Confectioners  use  carmine  or  lake-powder  for 
rose-coloured  cakes,  and  so  have  rose  soufile  cakes  in  full  bloom 
all  the  year  round. 

1003.  To  make  Devices  and  Ornaments  in  Sugar. — Make  a 
paste  ot  the  finest  loaf-sugar  and  gum  tragacanth  steeped  in  rose- 
water, or  any  flavoured  v/ater,  and  mould  and  colour  the  orna- 
ments as  best  suits  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended ; 

as  rose  with  cochineal ; yellow  with  gamboge ; green  with  spi- 
nage-juice.  o d t- 


1004.  Nougat  in  the  French  Style— Blanch  a half-pound  of 
almonds  and  six  bitter  ones.  When  the  peel  is  off,  cut  them  in- 
to dice.  Dry  them  thoroughly  before  the  fire  or  in  an  oven,  but 
do  not  let  them  brown  much.  Put  a half-pound  of  superfine 
sifted  sugar  m a small  preserving-pan  over  a very  slow  fire 
without  a drop  of  water.  When  it  is  melted,  throw  in  the  cut 

on  a marble  slab.  It 

must  be  quickly  worked,  as  it  will  harden.  It  may  be  made  in 
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a variety  of  forms.  If  flat,  press  it  quickly  with  an  oiled  rolling, 
pin,  and  cut  it  up  in  oblong  slips.  Cinnamon  or  small  white 
nonpareil  comfits  may  be  strewed  over  the  surface  while  hot. — 
N.  B.  Nougat  should  he  left  to  the  confectioner. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CAKES. 


Before  beginning  to  make  any  sort  of  cake,  have  sugar  beat 
and  sifted  ; flour  of  good  quality  dry  and  sifted  ; the  fruit  stoned 
or  picked,  washed,  and  dry,  and  rubbed  in  a towel ; the  le- 
mon-peel pared,  or  beat  to  paste  in  a mortar,  with  a little  cream ; 
the  bu  tter,  when  this  is  used  for  light  cakes,  beaten  cold  toa  cream ; 
and,  above  all,  have  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately,  well 
beaten.  A large  tin  basin  answers  best  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
yolks  or  butter  can  in  this  be  heated  a little  over  the  fire  while 
the  whisking  is  going  on,  which  assists  the  process.  It  is  a 
good  test  of  beat  eggs  when  they  are  so  thick  as  to  carry  the 
drop  that  falls  from  the  whisk.  If  eggs  are  not  properly  man- 
aged at  first,  it  is  difficult  to  raise  them  to  a cream  afterwards. 
It  ought  to  lie  remembered  that  eggs,  besides  enriching  cakes, 
are  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  yeast.  When  the  several  in- 
gredients are  well  mixed,  they  ought  immediately  to  be  put  in- 
to the  oven,  that  the  fruit  may  not  sink : If,  however,  yeast  is 
used,  the  cake  must  stand  for  some  time  to  rise.  ^ Yeast  should 
be  sweet,  white,  and  thick.  It  may  be  improved  by  blanching 
it  with  ivater,  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  then  pouring  the  water 
oflf.  The  thing  next  to  be  attended  to  is  the  state  of  the 
oven.  It  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  heated  previously,  but 
have  a quick  heat  when  the  cake  is  put  in.  folds  of  paper 
ought  to  be  put  about  cakes  when  put  into  the  oven,  lest  the 
top  get  scorched.  Plunging  a large  knife  into  the  heart  of  a cake, 
and  draw'ing  it  quickly  out,  is  the  best  mode  of  judging  whether 
it  be  ready.  If  not  enough,  the  blade  of  the  knite  will  be  glary, 
and  the  cake  must  be  instantly  returned  to  the  oven.  The  heat 
ought  to  be  kept  up  throughout,  by  adding  fresh  fuel  occasion- 
ally till  the  cake  is  drawn ; but,  above  all,  attention  must  be 
given,  till  it  is  once  properly  raised.  Cakes  ought  to  be  kept  in 
a dry  place,  wrapped  up  and  set  in  a close  jar  to  keep  them  rom 
hardening.  They  will  keep  thus  a very  long  time.  1 hey  may 
be  heated  on  the  hob  or  in  a slack  oven  to  refresh  them,  when 


to  be  used.  . . . , 

1 005.  To  ice  and  glaze  Pastrg  and  Ca/res.— This  is  done  will 

the  whites  of  eggs  and  sugar ; and  in  a common  way  is  •'*  - 

simple  process.  Yolks  of  eggs  glaze  cakes,  ' 

effectually,  but  sifting  fine  sugar  over  little  eakes  am 
before  they  are  put  into  the  oven,  or  when  halt-bake  , 

them  well  enough.  See  also  p.  327.  , , 

1006.  To  ice  or  frost  a Bride’s  Cake,  or  very  large  1 turn- 
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cake — To  a half-pound  of  fine  sifted  sugar  put  tlie  whites  of 
two  eggs,  beaten  with  a little  orange-flower-vvater,  or  simple 
water,  and  strain.  With  this  whisk  the  sugar  for  a long  time, 
till  it  is  quite  smooth.  This  may  be  tinged  with  the  juice  of 
strawberries  or  currants,  or  with  prepared  cochineal.  For  a 
bride’s  cake,  confectioners  use  lake  or  cochineal.  Lay  the  icing 
equally  on  large  cakes  with  a flat  spoon.  Brush  small  ones  with 
a few  feathers  dipt  in  the  mixture.  Lemon-juice  well  beat  with 
the  sugar  and  white  of  eggs  will  make  a white  icing.  No  other 
white  icing  is  admissible,  yet  vile  ingredients  are  sometimes  used. 

1007.  A plain  Pound-cake. — Beat  a pound  of  cold  butter  to 
a cream,  and  put  to  it  nine  eggs  well  beat.  Beat  them  together 
till  well  mixed  and  light ; and  put  to  them  a little  shred  lemon- 
peel,  or  a few  blanched  almonds  chopped,  sugar,  and  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  dried  and  sifted  flour.  I\Iix  well  and  bake  in 
a pan  for  an  hour,  in  a rather  quick  oven ; or  tw'O  small  cakes 
may  be  made  of  the  same  ingredients. — Obs.  This  may  be  made 
a plain  plum-cuke,  by  putting  to  it  a half-pound  of  currants,  a 
few  raisins,  and  a half-pound  of  candied  lemon  and  orange-peel, 
with  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  to  taste.  This  may  also  be  convert- 
ed into  ajine  seed-cake  by  adding  carraway  and  coriander  seeds 
to  the  plain  cake. 

1008.  A plain  Plum- cake. — Use  as  much  flour,  butter,  and 
sugar,  as  are  ordered  in  the  next  receipt,  but  take  only  half  the 
quantity  of  fruit,  candied  peel,  and  eggs.  Season  with  cloves 
and  nutmeg.  Melt  the  butter  in  a half-pint  of  hot  cream.  Mix 
with  the  beat  egp  three  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast.  Put  the  whole 
together;  and  if  the  stuff  be  too  thick,  add  a little  sweet  wine 
to  it,  or  more  cream.  Pour  it  into  a buttered  pan,  and  let  it 
rise  before  the  fire  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven,  which  should 
be  strongly  heated. 


1009.  A very  rich  Plum-cake. — Take  equal  weight  of  cur- 
rants and  flour ; about  a pound  of  each  will  make  a cake  of  good 
size;  a pound  and  a half  will  make  a large  one.  Beat  twelve 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Beat  also  sixteen  eggs  to  a 
cream  with  a whisk  in  a tin  pan,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  with 
a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  whisking  all  the  time.  When  warm 
take  them  off,  and  continue  to  beat  till  they  are  cold,  when  the 
butter  must  be  well  mixed  with  them,  and  then  the  currants 
which  should  be  previously  picked,  dried  in  a cloth,  and  rubbed 
in  flour.  Put  to  this  a half-pound  of  candied  citron,  lemon  and 
orange-peel  cut  in  long  bits,  a half-ounce  of  bitter  almonds’beat 
to  a paste  with  a little  sugar,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
blanched  and  sliced  the  long  way,  half  an  ounce  of  iiounded  cin- 
namon and  mace,  and  a little  cura^oa,  or  any  highly-flavoured 
liquor,  or  plain  brandy.  Paper  a hoop  and  pour  in  the  cake  • 


• Sal 
prevent 


volatile  is  sometimes  used  to  make  cakes  rise,  or  mortTpi^i^^i^ 
them  from  flattening,  by  keeping  the  butter,  &c,  from  oiling. 
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1010.  Rice-cake. — Mix  half  a pound  of  sifted  rice-flour  with 
a half-pound  of  loaf-sugar  sifted,  and  put  this  to  six  eggs  well 
whisked  and  strained.  Season  with  a little  ratafia  and  orange- 
flower-water,  and  a drop  or  two  of  essence  of  lemon,  or  some 
finely-grated  rind  of  lemon.  Beat  the  whole  together  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  fire  in  a quick  oven. — Obs.  This  is  an  excellent 
cake  for  a trifle,  but  it  will  not  keep  long.  A small  proportion 
of  wheat-flour  may  be  mixed  with  the  rice-flour. 

1011.  A fine  Seed-cake.* — Take  a pound  and  a half  of  flour, 
and  sixteen  eggs  well  whisked.  Mix  with  them  a pound  and  a 
half  of  fine  beat  sugar,  and  whisk  them  well  together.  Throw 
in  a half-pound  of  cut  candied  citron,  lemon,  and  orange  peel, 
and  four  ounces  of  almonds  blanched  and  cut.  Mix  this  with  a 
pound  and  a half  of  dried  flour,  and  twelve  ounces  of  butter 
beat  to  a cream.  Season  with  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  throw- 
in  a few  caraway-seeds.  Smooth  the  top  of  this  (and  every  sort 
of  cake)  when  put  into  the  hoop,  and  throw  sugared  caraways 
over  it. 

1012.  A common  Seed-cake. — Mix  a half-pound  ot  beat 
white  sugar  with  two  pounds  of  flour  in  a large  bowl  or  pan. 
Make  a hole  in  the  centre,  and  pour  into  it  a half-pint  of  luke- 
warm milk,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast.  Mix  a little  of  the 
surrounding  flour  with  this,  and  throwing  a cloth  over  the  ves- 
sel, set  it  in  a warm  place  for  an  hour  or  two.  Add  to  this 
half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds,  a 
little  allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmeg,  and  milk  sufficient  to  make 
the  whole  of  a proper  stiffness.  Mix  it  up.  Butter  a hoop,  and 
pour  in  the  mixture.  Let  it  stand  a half-hour  at  the  mouth  of 
the  oven  to  rise,  and  then  bake  it. 

1013.  Rice-cake  for  the  Centre  of  a Table,  the  French 

Gateau  de  Prepare  the  rice  as  for  a casserole  (see  pi^c 

274),  and  for  four  ounces  take  a quart  of  boiled  cream,  in  which 
the  peel  of  a lemon  has  been  infused.  Let  them  soak  till  the 
rice  has  absorbed  all  the  cream,  and  is  swelled.  Sweeten  this 
with  fine  sugar,  and  season  with  essence  of  lemon.  \Vhen  cool 
add  the  beat  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  the  whites  well  whisked  by 
themselves,  and  also  a good  piece  of  butter.  Then  pour  tour 
ounces  of  melted  butter  into  the  mould,  and  turn  it  round  and 
round  till  the  cooling  butter  adheres  m a coat  to  all  sidra  ot  it. 
■NText  cover  the  mould  with  fine  bread-crumbs  ; and  this  done. 


fritters.  Dressed  rouhd  fried  parsley,  they  are  cancu 
of  rice.  A dozen  sweet  and  a few  bitter  almonds  may  e p 


Wl.on.”says  ancient  Tnisser,  ‘‘ wheat^eed  is  P«| 
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to  this  cake  ; and  it  may  be  made  of  vermicelli,  or  served  as  a 
pudding,  with  a custard-sauce. 

1014.  Scotch  Diet-cake. — Take  a pound  of  fine  sugar  sifted, 
the  same  weight  of  eggs  very  well  whisked,  and  mix  and  beat 
these  together  for  twenty  minutes.  Season  with  lemon-grate 
and  cinnamon.  Stir  in  very  smoothly  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sifted  flour.  This  is  a very  light  cake,  and  will  bake  quickly. 
It  may  either  be  iced,  or  have  sifted  sugar  strewed  over  it  be- 
fore baking. 

1015.  Scotch  Shortbread. — To  the  fourth  of  a peck  of 
flour,  take  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  of  candied  citron, 
orange-peel,  and  blanched  almonds,  two  ounces  each.  Cut 
these  in  rather  large  slices,  and  mix  them  with  the  flour.  Rub 
down  among  the  flour  a pound  of  butter  in  very  small  bits, 
melt  a half-pound  more,  and  with  this  work  up  the  flour,  &c. 
The  less  kneading  it  gets  the  more  5/«orif  and  crisp  the  eakes  will 
be.  Roll  out  the  paste  into  a large  well-shaped  oval  cake,  about 
an  inch  and  a half  thick,  and  divide  this  the  narrow  way,  so  as 
to  have  two  cakes  somewhat  the  shape  of  a Gothic  arch.  Pinch 
tlie  cakes  neatly  at  the  edges,  and  dab  them  on  the  top  with  the 
instrument  used  for  the  purpose,  or  with  a fork.  Strew  cara- 
way-comfits over  the  top,  and  a few  strips  of  citron-peel.  Bake 
on  paper,  rubbed  with  flour.  The  cakes  may  be  squares,  or 
oblong  figures.— 065.  Plainer  shortbread  may  be  made  by 
using  less  butter  and  no  candied  peel.  The  whole  of  the  butter 
may  be  melted,  which  makes  the  process  easier.  Chopped  al- 
monds are  used  in  larger  quantity  for  very  rich  shortbread. 

1016.  Savoy  or  Sponge  Cake — Whisk  twelve  eggs  till  white 
and  thick;  and  mix  with  them  a pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Beat 
these  very  well  together,  and  then  gradually  mix  in  a half-pound 
or  flour,  a seasoning  of  essence  of  lemon,  or  lemon-grate,  and  a 
little  orange-flower- water.  Butter  a melon  or  Turk's-cap  mould, 
and  fall  It  within  two  inches  of  the  top.  Bake  for  three-quarters 
ot  an  hour,  and,  when  ready,  takeout  the  cake,  shaking  the 
mould  to  loosen  it.  Sponge-biscuits  of  the  same  material  are 
baked  in  small  tin  shapes,  and  iced  or  glazed  with  sifted  sugar. 
—Ohs-  These  light  cakes,  or  the  remains  of  them,  are  well 
suited  to  fine  puddings,  trifles,  or  tipsy  cake. 

1017.  Macaroons.*— and  pound  with  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds.  Add  to  this  two  pounds 
of  fine  sugar,  and  pound  these  ingredients  to  a paste  : then  put 

-heat  the  whole  well  together  • 
fill  a b.scuit-syringe,  and  squirt  the  macaroons  on  wafer  papeV 
a^  fire  them  slowly  on  tins.  Ratafia-cakes  may  be  mSfas 
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above,  by  using  one-half  bitter  almonds.  Drop  the  biscuit  from 
a knife,  instead  of  a squirt,  if  you  have  no  squirt,  llice-flour 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  part  of  the  almonds. 

1018.  Flam  Gingerbread — Mix  with  a pound  and  a half  of 
flour  four  ounces  of  butter,  four  of  brown-sugar,  a half-ounce 
of  ground  ginger,  and  some  allspice.  Make  this  into  a paste 
with  two  ounces  of  hot  treacle,  and  shape  and  bake  the  cakes. 

1019.  Fine  Gingerbread — Two  pounds  of  flour,  a half-pound 
of  brown  sugar,  a half-pound  of  candied  orange-peel  cut  into 
bits,  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds, 
cloves,  mace,  and  some  allspice.  Mix  with  these  a pound  and  a 
half  of  treacle,  and  a half-pound  of  melted  butter.  IMix  the  in- 
gredients well  together,  and  let  them  stand  for  some  hours  be- 
fore rolling  out  thecakes.  The  paste  will  require  alittle  additional 
flour  in  rolling  out.  Cut  out  the  cakes,  mark  the  top  in  dia- 
monds with  a knife,  and  bake  them  on  tin  plates. 

1020.  Gingerbread  or  Spice  Nuts  may  be  made  of  the  above 
paste,  but  a little  more  of  the  ginger  and  other  spices  should 
be  employed,  and  a little  more  flour.  Drop  from  a spoon 
and  bake  on  paper.— Car/enne  rather  improves  ginger-bread. 
— P.  T. 

1021.  Wine  Biscuit. — Have  a pound  of  the  finest  flour, 
“ thrice-bolted,”  dry  and  sifted.  Rub  down  among  it  three 
ounces  of  butter;  add  sugar  and  salt  to  taste.  Make  a 
dou"h  of  this  with  warm  good  milk,  and  a spoonful  of  yeast. 
Knead  it  quickly  up,  and  let  it  repose  an  hour.  Roll  out  thin, 
and  stamp  and  prick  the  biscuits  with  a dabber.  Bake  in  a 

quick  oven.  i u 

1022.  Imitation  of  Leman's*  Biscuit.— To  the  above  dough 
put  a bit  of  volatile  salt.  Roll  out,  and  mould  in  the  form  of 
Leman’s  biscuit  in  square  and  oblong  figures,  and  balls  flattened. 
Prick  and  fire  them  lightly. 

SBIAUr.  TEA- C AXES. t 

1023.  Good  Tea-cakes. — Rub  four  ounces  of  butter  into 

* M’hile  the  liouse  of  the  great  Leman  flourishes  in  London,  and  that 
of  the  not  less  famous  Liltlejuhn  in  Edinburgh,  we  would  say  buy  biscuits 
and  rusks,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  have  the  best.— . W. 

+ The  irreatlst  difficulty  we  have  experienced  in  correcting  the  va- 
rious editions  of  this  immortal  work,  has  been  in  restrmiiiiig  the  headlong 
torrent  of  our  extensive  culinary  knowledge  within  reasonable  ^ 

what  to  tell,  and  what  to  suppress  :_not  when  to  begin,  but  where  to  have 
dl  ^imescribing,  is  our  stilbling-block.  NVe  confess  a na.ura 

leaning  to  the  side  of  plenty-nay,  of  abundance— and  of  good-nature^ 

the  solitary  gourmand  nave  his  sahni,  his  ro^moiis.  his  svup 

ranif  who^vould  deny  to  the  spinster  her  cordial  ; 

coat-tails  (No.  1026)  that  ,toa-t“ble;  or  m 

mince-pie  and  “ hot  cross-bun  ? Besides,  nt  our  table  a ^ 

of  guest  expects  to  find  what  will  suit  both  his  palate,  P ^ 
hui!?ou;.  “ We  always,”  says  the  chief  of  Modern 

description  of  Harriot  Byron’s  wedding-clolhcs  (in  Sir  tlurles  t.randison> 
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eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  mix  with  this  six  ounces  of  cleaned 
currants,  the  same  of  beat  sugar,  and  three  beat  eggs.  Make  this 
into  a paste,  and  roll  it  out  about  a half-inch  thick,  and  stamp 
out  the  cakes  of  any  size  you  please  with  an  inverted  wine-glass, 
ale-glass,  or  small  tumbler,  by  running  a paste-cutter  round  the 
glass.  Dust  the  top  with  sugar,  in  which,  for  all  these  small 
cakes,  a few  finely-chopped  almonds  may  be  mixed. 

lOS-t.  Tunbridge  and  Shrewsbury  Cakes. — Make  them  as 
above,  of  any  size  you  please,  and  strew  caraway-comfits  over. 
— For  Shreivsbury  Cakes.  Beat  half  a pound  of  cold  butter  to 
a cream,  and  mix  with  it  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  eight  ounces 
of  flour,  a few  caraway-seeds,  and  some  pounded  cinnamon,  two 
eggs  beat,  and  a little  rose-water.  Roll  out  the  paste  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  adding  a little  more  flour  if  necessary, 
and  stamp  out  the  cakes  of  any  shape  or  size  that  is  liked. 

1025.  Bath  Cakes  and  Buns. — Roll  half  a pound  of  butter 
into  a pound  of  flour,  and  add  four  beat  eggs  and  a glassful  of 
yeast.  Set  this  before  the  fire  to  rise ; then  add  four  ounces  of 
■sifted  sugar,  and  a few  caraway-seeds.  Roll  the  paste  into  thin 
sheets,  and  stamp  them  out.  Bake  them  on  tins.  They  should 
rise  very  light. — Obs.  This  is  made  into  Bath-Buns  bymould- 
ing  the  paste  in  the  shape  of  buns,  and  stre'wing  a few  sugar- 
caraways  over  the  tops.  These  Bath-buns  are  almost  the  same 
preparation  as  the  Brioche  cakes  so  much  eaten  and  talked  of 
in  Paris. — See  note,  page  37  7. 

1026.  Scotch  Petticoat  Tads. — JMix  a half-ounce  (or  fewer 
or  none)  of  caraway-seeds  with  the  fourth  of  a peck  of  flour. 
Make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  pour  into  it  twelve 
ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a quarter-pint  of  milk,  and  three 
ounces  of  beat  sugar.  Knead  this,  but  not  too  much,  or  it  will 
not  be  short;  divide  it  in  two,  and  roll  it  out  round  rather 
thin.  Cut  out  the  cake  by  running  a paste-cutter  round  a din- 
ner-plate, or  any  large  round  dish  inverted  on  the  paste.  Cut 
a cake  from  the  centre  of  this  one  with  a small  saucer  or  large 
tumbler.  Keep  this  inner  circle  whole,  and  cut  the  outer  one 
into  eight  petticoat-tails.  Bake  all  these  on  paper  laid  on  tins 
serve  the  round  cake  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  the  pcttC 

coat-tads  as  radii  YOMxxCi  h.  ^ 


IliVblnnrlo  Scones,  or  Sbm  Cakes,  are  often  used  in  the 
Highlands  and  m country  situations,  for  breakfast  or  tea.  To 
a pound  of  flour  allow  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  butter  as 
inuchhot  milk  as  will  make  a dough  of  the  flour,  and  two 
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beat  eggs,  if  the  cakes  are  wished  to  rise.  Handle  quickly,  and 
lightly  roll  out  and  stamp  of  any  size  wanted,  with  a basin,  a 
saucer,  or  tumbler.  Buke  on  the  girdle,  or  in  a thick- bottomed 
frying-pan.  They  must  be  served  hot,  kept  in  a heap,  and 
used  newly  baked,  as  on  keeping  they  become  tough. 

1028.  Queen's  Cakes. — Make  these  as  pound-cake  or  plum- 
cake  ; but  bake  in  small  saucers,  or  in  the  fluted  tins  made  for 
the  purpose. 

1029-  Cinnamon-Cakes. — Whisk  six  eggs  with  a glass  of 
rose-water;  add  apound  of  silted  sugar  and  a quarter-ounce  of 
ground  cinnamon,  with  flour  enough  to  make  a paste.  RoE 
this  out,  and  stamp  it  into  small  cakes.  Bake  them  on  paper. 
They  may  be  iced,  or  have  silted  sugar  strewed  over  them. 

1030.  Sugar  Tea-Cakes. — Make  a paste  with  a pound  of 
flour,  twelve  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a 
little  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and  a glass  of  orange-flower-water. 
Roll  it  out  thin,  cut  with  a stamp  or  glass  inverted,  strew  sugar 
over  the  cakes,  and  bake. 

1031.  Derby  Short-Cakes.— Rvlo  down  a pound  of  butter 
into  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  mix  with  this  a half-pound  of 
beat  sugar,  an  egg,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a paste. 
Roll  this  out  thin,  and  cutout  the  cakes  in  any  form.  Bake  on 
tin  plates  for  about  ten  minutes.  They  may  be  iced,  or  have 
sifted  sugar  strewed  over  them. 

1032.  Kent  Drop-Cakes. — A pound  of  flour,  a half-pound  of 
butter,  the  same  of  sifted  sugar  and  currants.  Make  this  into 
a paste  with  two  eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower-water,  a 
glass  of  braruly,  and  one  of  sweet  wine.  Mix  up  quickly,  and 
drop  the  ’ -atter  througli^a  biscuit-funnel  on  floured  tins,  and 
bake  for  uve  or  six  minutes. 

1033.  Rout- Cadies. — To  the  beat  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  ptR  a 
half-pound  of  butter  beat  to  a cream,  half  a pound  of  sifted, 
sugar,  the  fresh  grate/.of  a lemon,  and  twelve  ounces  of  flour 
dried.  Season  this  with  a little  orange-flower-water,  or  a few 
pounded  almonds.  When  very  well  mixed,  pour  the  cake  into 
a paper-mould.  Let  it  be'  scarcely  an  inch  thick  ; bake  it,  and 
when  cool  ice  it,  and  cut  it  with  a sharp  knife  and  ruler  into 
squares,  lozenges,  diamonds,  &c.  Moisten  the^  edges  of  these 
morsels  with  sugar,  and  crisp  th^n  before  the  fire. 

1034.  Common  Buns.—U\}^  two  pounds  of  flour  and  one  ot 
beat  sugar.  Make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  put 
in  a glassful  of  thi^k  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  warmed  milk. 
Make  a thin  batter  ot  the  surrounding  flour  and  the  milk,  ana 
set  the  dish  covered  before  the  fire  till  the  leaven  begins  to  er- 
ment.  Then  put  to  the  mass  a half-pound  of  ineltcxl 
and  milk  enough  to  make  a soft  paste  of  all  the  liour-  o\ 
this  with  a du§t  of  flour,  and  let  it  once  more  nse  tor  nair  an 
hour.  Then  shape  the  dough  into  buns,  and  lay  them  apar 
buttered  tin 'plates  in  rows  to  rise  tor  a hall-hour.  ■ *e  m a 
quick  oven. 
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1035.  Cross-Buns  are  made  of  the  same  sort  of  dough,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  more  sugar,  and  a seasoning  of  cinnamon, 
allspice,  and  mace.  They  must,  wlien  moulded,  have  the  figure 
of  the  cross  impressed  on  them  with  a stamp.  Seed-buns  are 
also  made  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  caraway-seeds.  They 
may  be  baked  in  pans,  and  glazed. 

1036.  Plum-buns. — Mix  with  the  dough  of  common  cross- 
buns, currants,  candied  orange-peel,  blanched  almonds  chopped, 
and  a seasoning  of  cinnamon  and  mace.  Mark  them  round  the 
edge  when  moulded,  and  bake  as  common  buns. 

1037.  A Scotch  Christmas  Ban,  from  Mrs  Fraser  s Cookery. 
— Take  half  a peck  of  flour,  keeping  out  a little  to  Work  it  up 
with  ; make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  break  in 
sixteen  ounces  of  butter;  pour  in  a mutchkin  (pibt)  of  warm 
water,  and  three  gills  of  yeast,  and  work  it  up  into  a smooth 
dough.  If  it  is  not  wet  enough,  put  in  a little  more  warm  wa- 
ter: then  cut  oS"  one-third  of  the  dough,  and  lay  it  aside  for 
the  cover.  Take  three  pounds  of  stoned  raisins,  three  pounds 
of  cleaned  currants,  half  a pound  of  blanched  almonds  cut  long- 
wise ; candied  orange  and  citron  peel  cut,  of  each  eight  ounces ; 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  two  ounces 
of  ginger,  all  beat  and  sifted.  Mix  the  spices  by  themselves, 
then  spread  out  the  dough;  lay  the  fruit  upon  it ; strew  the 
spices  over  the  fruit,  and  mix  all  together.  When  it  is  well 
kneaded,  roll  out  the  cover,  and  lay  the  bun  upon  it ; then  cover 
it  neatly,  cut  it  round  the  sides,  prickle  it,  and  bind  it  with 
paper  to  keep  it  in  shape ; set  it  in  a pretty  quick  oven,  and, 
just  before  you  take  it  out,  glaze  the  top  with  a beat  egg.* 

1038.  WAFElf!?' 

There  are  wine,  butter,  cream,  brandy,  Flemish,  Spanish, 
and  almond  wafers.  The  latter  is  the  sort  commonly  made. 
Mix  in  equal  quantities  dry  flour  and  sifted  sugar.  To  every 
six  spoonfuls  of  this  which  you  mean  to  use,  allow  three  eggs. 
Beat  the  mass,  and  flavour  it  with  lemon,  orange-flower-water, 
or  mace.  Put  a very  little  fresh  yeast  to  it  if  you  have  it,  and 
moisten  it  down  to  a thickish  batter  with  good  cream.  Work 
the  ingredients  well,  and  let  the  whole  settle  a while.  When 
wanted,  rub  the  irons  for  making  wafers  with  fat  bacon,  or 
with  fine  wax.  A teaspoonful  of  the  batter  will  make  one 


Ever}'  country  town,  rural  village,  and  neiglibourliood  in  England,  tscot- 
land,  and  Ireland,  has  its  lavourite  holiday-cake,  or  currant-loaf,  under  some 
sucli  name  as  “Lady  Bountiful’s  loaf”  “ Mrs  Notable s cake,”  “ Miss 
Ilirifty  s bun,”  &c.  &c.  W,^  do  not  pretend  to  give  receipts  fo’r  all  these 

-the  ormula  is  endless-and  they  are  all  good._The  receipt  Hrade 
/imtc/rr/,  p;  ge  .1/7,  is  nearly  the  substance  ol  all  of  them.  That  thev  be 
well  raised  and  well  bred  is  all  besides  of  any  importance.  They  slmuld 
be  baked  in  a dome-shaped  Huted  mould  or  Ibirk’s  cap,  but  look  still  more 

housel ' w‘l*'  old-lhshioned 
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wafer.  Turn  tlie  iron  round  as  it  bakes  over  a brisk  fire. 
While  hot,  roll  them  round  a wooden  short  roller;  when  cold,, 
sprinkle  them  with  sugar,  and  serve.  Brandy  scrolls  the  same, 
but  season  as  No.  1030. 

HOUSEHOLD  BREAD,  &C. 

1039.  Common  Wheafen  Bread,  nearly  on  Cobbetl's  Pmo. — 
Put  a bushel  of  flour  into  a trough.  Make  a deep  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  heap,  and  take  for  a bushel  of  flour  a pint  of  good 
yeast,  and  stir  it  well  up  with  as  much  milk-warm  water.  Pour 
this  into  the  hole  made  in  the  flour ; then  take  a spoon,  and 
work  it  round  the  edges  of  this  body  of  moisture,  so  as  to  bring 
into  it  by  degrees  flour  enough  to  make  a thin  batter,  which 
must  be  well  stirred  for  a minute  or  two.  Throw  a handful  of 
flour  over  the  surface  of  this  batter,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
the  folds  of  a cloth  to  keep  it  warm.  Set  it  by  the  fire,  regu- 
lating the  distance  by  the  state  of  the  weather  and  season  of  the 
year.  When  the  batter  has  risen  enough  to  make  cracks  in  the 
flour,  form  the  whole  mass  into  dough  thus : — Begin  by  strew- 
ing six  ounces  of  salt  over  the  heap  ; and  then  beginning  round 
the  hole  containing  the  batter,  work  the  flour  into  the  batter, 
pouring  in  milk- warm  soft  water  or  milk  as  it  is  wanted.  When 
the  whole  mass  is  moistened,  knead  it  well,  that  the  fermented 
paste  may  be  duly  mixed  with  the  whole  mass.  Mould  the 
loaves;  let  them  rise  for  twenty  minutes,  and  put  them  into 
the  oven  which  should  be  previously  heated.  The  loaves  will 
require  a length  of  time  to  fire  proportioned  to  their  size. 
n7b.  To  boil  the  water  in  bran  is  a saving  of  flour.  Stale 
bread  may  be  refreshed placing  it  for  an  hour  in  a cool  o\en. 

1040.  To  bake  Bre^fast  Rolls.— To  two  pounds  of  flour 
put  a spoonful  of  salt,  a quarter-pint  or  less  of  fresh  yeast,  and 
as  much  warmed  milk  and  water  as  will  make  a batt^.  Stir 
this  well  till  it  is  smooth,  and  let  it  stand  covered  before  the 
fire  to  rise  for  two  hours,  if  you  have  time  to  wait  so 
Add  as  much  more  flour,  into  which  you  should  have  rubbed 
down  what  butter  you  mean  to  put  to  the  rolls.  M ork  the 
dough  very  smooth,  divide  it,  and  mould  it  into  rolls ; fire  them 
on  tins,  and  rasp,  and  keep  them  covered. 

1041.  Manheim  Rolls,— a French  Receipt— Break  two  raw 
eggs  among  six  ounces  of  flour,  with  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar. 
Mix  this  to  a paste,  and  add  half  an  ounce  ot  anise-seeds  in 
powder.  If  the  paste  be  too  wet,  put  in  more  flour.  !Make  this 
kneaded  paste  level,  and  cut  it  into  rolls  about  twelve  inches  long 
and  too  broad.  Bake  them  on  a buttered  tin,  and  glaze  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Cut  them  when  done  into  very  small  cakes. 

1042.  Mtiffins—A  pint  of  hot  milk,  a quarter-pint,  or  ra- 
ther less  of  fresh'yenst.  Stir  in  flour  to  make  this  a ' 

Let  it  repose,  covered  in  a warm  place,  to  rise,  y » 
more  milk,  two  ounces  of  butter,  rubbed  in  uou  ^ 

small  bits,  and  add  flour  enough  to  make  a dough.  ix,  , 
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and  let  it  again  repose  a half-hour ; then  knead,  break,  and 
mould  the  dough  into  muffins.  Let  them  repose  once  more  after 
this  operation  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  bake  them. 

N.  B.  These  at  a pinch  may  be  baked  on  the  Scotch  girdle, 
or  in  a thick-bottomed  frying-pan,  or  the  cottage  oven-pot. 

10f3.  Brown  Bread  is  made  as  1039,  with  coarser  flour,  or  a 
proportion  of  shealings  added  to  flour. 

lO-lL  French  Bread — All  sorts  of  flne  bread  baked  with 
milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  receive  this  name.  To  a half-peck  of 
the  finest  flour  put  a quart  of  lukewarm  milk,  a little  salt,  a 
quarter-pound  of  melted  butter,  and  a half-pint  of  sweet  yeast; 
whisk  the  fluids  together,  and  add  two  or  three  beat  eggs;  mix 
the  flour  with  this,  handling  it  as  littleas  possible;  let  the  dough 
rise,  and  mould  the  bread  into  rolls,  cakes,  &c.  Bake  on  tins 
in  a quick  oven,  and  rasp  the  loaves. 

10 15.  Sally  Lunii  Cakes. — Make  them  as  French  bread,  but 
dissolve  some  sugar  in  the  hot  milk.  Mould  into  the  form  of 
cakes.  A blade  of  saffron  boiled  in  the  milk  enriches  the  colour 
of  these  or  any  other  cakes. 

1016.  Yorkshire  Cakes  are  made  as  above,  only  moulded 
smaller. 


1017.  Irish  Brade  Breachd.* — To  as  much  flour  as  will 


• This  Irish  word  signifies  spotted  or  freckled.  This  mottled  loaf  is  tlie 
holiday-cake  of  Munster  and  l.einster. 

Note — Brioche  Pasle.— Every  one  who  has  had  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing Paris,  has,  of  course,  paid  for  it  in  many  ways,  besides  by  being  deafen- 
•ed  with  shrill  cries  oi ''  Brioches,"  “ Galeaux  de  N anterre"  &c.  The 
brioche  paste  is  notwithstanding  tlie  first-rate  article  of  its  kind  in  Europe 
wlien  properly  prepared,  and  by  a variation  in  the  shapes  of  the  Gateaur 
and  a few  additions,  it  may  be  produced  in  fifty  forms  of  cake.  It  is  made 
(in  the  best  way)  in  the  following  manner  and  proportions : — Have  four 
pounds  of  dry  fine  flour ; take  one-fourth  of  this  to  make  the  leaven  in  this 
manner : make  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the  pound  of  flour,  into  this  pour  a 
small  wine-glassful  of  sweet  yeast,  and  over  this  as  much  hot  water  as  will 
make  up  a rather  thick  leaven.  Set  this  covered  before  the  fire,  making  a 
few  trMsverse  incisions  in  the  surface.  Give  it  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to 
rise.  Then  leaven  the  remaining  flour  thus : —Throw  a little  beat  salt, 
and  some  sugar,  both  melted  in  water,  over  the  flour.  Make  a hole  in  the 
middle  0‘  it.  Crumble  down  two  pounds  of  butter,  and  break  a dozen  eggs 
into  It.  Knead  it  up  quickly,  once  and  again,  till  well  nii.xed,  and  pour  tlie 
leaven  equally  over  it.  Divide  it  into  pieces,  which  knead  and  toss  about 
changing  their  place  continually  to  blend  the  whole  materials  enuallv  and 
well.  Next  beat  up  the  whole  together,  and  keep  the  brioche  paste  in  n 
xnediiim  temnerature  (according  to  the  state  of  the  weather)  rolled  up  in  a 
cloth,  dusted  with  flour,  and  spread  over  any  earthenware  or  other  deep 
vessel,  ^ext  day  (lor  it  works  the  better  for  lying  a night  over)  brenl 
and  mould  the  paste  into  any  form  you  please,  large  or  small.  Bv  the  ad- 
or  sugar,  you  have  sugar-loaves  and  Gateaux  de  Nan. 
‘erie.  Add  currants  and  fine  stoned  raisins,  and  \ou  have  the  Gateau  r 
de  Compnif,ne.  I'lnge  the  paste  with  saffron  diluted  in  water,  and  add  i 
g ass  of  Madeira  or  sweet  wine,  and  by  moulding  in  proper  shapes  you 
ffi-  ^ '>'-‘tored  ; ^„d  care*  must  b!e  taie 

still  better  preparation  is  Bnocheau  Fromaye,  made  by  strewin<^  well- 
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mnke  two  quartern-loaves  put  a half-pound  of  melted  butter. 
Make  the  douph  with  fresh  yeast,  and  when  it  has  risen,  mix 
in  a half-pound  of  beat  sugar,  a half-pound  of  currants,  picked, 
cleaned,  and  dried;  the  same  quantity  of  stoned  raisins ; a few 
sweet  almonds  blanched  and  chopped,  and  some  candied  orange- 
peel  sliced.  Mould  and  bake  the  loaves.  They  may  be  of  any 
size. 

1048.  Yeast. — There  are  many  ways  of  preparing  yeast,  but 
no  yeast  is  to  be  compared  with  that  made  of  fresh  worts.  Yeast, 

is,  however,  made  of  the  flour  of  pease,  rye,  potatoes,  and  wheat, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  and  afterwards  fermented  with 
good  fresh  yeast.  Bad  yeast  may  be  improved  by  mixing  in  it 
flour  and  sugar,  with  a little  warm  w'ater,  or  by  bleaching  it; 
that  is,  beating  up  the  yeast  with  water  equal  in  quantity  to  it- 
self, and  the  white  of  an  egg  to  each  quart  of  yeast.  In  twelve 
hours  pour  off  the  thin.  What  remains  will  be  an  improved 
yeast.  Strain  all  yeast  put  to  flour,  if  necessary. 

1049.  Russian  Yeast —the  best  Substitute  that  we  know. — 
Make  a thick  wort  of  ground  rye  or  malt,  and  for  a gallon  of 
this  take  three  ounces  or  more  of  leaven,  and  dissolve  it  in  a 
little  of  the  wort.  Mix  the  whole,  and  add  a half-pound  of 
ground  malt ; shake  the  mixture  for  some  time,  and  in  half  an 
hour  add  two  large  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast ; cover  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  the  whole  will  be  good  yeast. 

1050.  Another  Substitute.— To  a pound  of  good  mashed  po- 
tatoes, of  the  mealy  kind,  put  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar.  Pulp 
the  potatoes  through  a colander,  and  mix  thern  with  hot  water; 
add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast.  T.  his  is  not  so  strong 
as  beer-yeast,  but  it  does  for  household-bread  by  using  more  of 

it.  In  the  country,  this  substitute,  as  it  is  easily  obtained,  win 
be  found  particularly  convenient. — Another.  Salt  and  stir  a 
large  spoonful  of  flour  with  a pint  of  new  milk.  Set  it  by  the 
fire.  In  an  hour  it  will  be  fit  to  use  for  tea  or  breakfast  bread ; 
if  to  be  used  immediately  give  double  quantity  of  the  yeast. 

1051.  Camp  7ea6f.— Make  a thin  gruel  of  a gallon  of  spring 
water,  with  flour  of  rye,  wheat,  or  pease  ; boil  it,  stirring  it  weU 
for  twenty  minutes.  Add  to  this  a half-pound  of  raw  sugar, 
and  when  as  cool  as  new  milk,  put  a quarter-pint  of  fresh  yeast 
to  this,  and  let  it  ferment,  covered  before  the  fire,  o/ 

place.  Pour  off  this  part.  Keep  a few  spoonfuls  of  tins 
bottled  to  ferment  the  next  quantity  wanted.  A quarter-pm 
will  do  for  four  quartern-loaves.  


flavoured  Swis.s,  Italian,  or  English  chee.se  in  dice  into 
baking  it.  The  brioche  cakes  a?e  generally  made  ^ ” 

flat  part  like  our  buns.  These  nre  separately  shaped  in  the  hami,  ano  «n<m 
stuck  together  ; a smaller  top  or  button  ol  the  paste  beaten  and 

and  the  top  a little  dinted  in.‘  The  cakes  nre  >n>sl><;d  ^ ^ a 

baked  in  a quick  oven.  If  large,  briorhr  cake.s  hke  .■> 

steady,  but  not  quick  heat,  else  they  will  .scorch  be  ^ CLUB 
the  heart._By  H.  J.,  Ecugcr  trauchaut  to  the  Ci.EIKUM  Club. 


PART  FOURTH 


CHAPTER  I. 

O,  Girzy ! Girzy  ! when  thoii  g'o’st  to  brew, 

Consider  well  what  you’re  about  to  do  ; 

Be  very  wise,  very  sedately  think 

That  what  you’re  goinw  now  to  make  is  drink; 

Consider  who  must  drink  that  drink,  and  then 
What  ’tis  to  have  the  praise  of  Honest  Men. 

LIQUEURS,  CORDIALS,  HOME-MADE  WINES,  BEERS,  AND  BIISCBL- 
LANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 

1 

The  best  basis  of  all  liqueurs  is  pure  rectified  spirit,  or  un- 
coloured  proof  brandy  or  whisky, — provided  the  latter  have  no 
smoky  or  peat-reek  flavour,  but  be  what  is  called  silent  spirit. 
Some  fine  liqueurs  require  to  be  distilled  ; but  as  this  is  a 
troublesome  process,  they  are  generally  made,  in  small  families, 
by  infusion,  which  succeeds  very  well.  The  syrup  employed 
must  be  clarified  as  for  preserves.  Sometimes  capillaire-syrup 
is  used  ; but  this,  in  most  cases,  is  an  unnecessary  expense. 

1052.  Curagoa. — Infuse  three  drachms  of  sweet  oil  of  orange- 
peel  with  a pint  of  rectified  spirits  and  a pound  of  clarified  syrup. 
— Another  Way.  Infusefiveouncesof  the  dry  peelof  bitteroranges 
beaten  to  a paste  with  a little  sugar,  in  a quart  of  pure  spirit  and 
a pound  of  clarified  sugar.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  a week 
in  a warm  place,  and  strain  it  off,  first  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
then  patiently  through  filtering-paper. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  mode  of  clearing  all  liqueurs  and  cordials, 
when  mere  straining  is  not  sufficient  to  clear  them. 

1053.  Noyau. — To  a quart  of  pure  brandy,  or  aquavitse,  put 
six  ounces  ot  clarified  syrup,  one  ounce  of  French  prunes,  with 
the  kernels  broken,  two  ounces  of  sound  peach,  nectarine,  or 
what  is  better,  apricot  kernels  bruised  ; a few  grains  of  celery- 
seed, and  a.  flavour  of  essence  of  lemon  or  bitter  orange.  Infuse 
for  ten  days  or  more,  and  filter,  adding  a half-pint  of  water. 

1054  . Scotch  Nn/au,  a very  pleasant  Compound. — Two  quarts 
of  proof-spirit,  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  a pound  and  a half 
of  syrup,  six  ounces  of  sweet  and  four  of  bitter  almonds  blanched 
and  chopped.  Infuse  for  a fortnight,  shaking  the  compound 
occasionally,  and  filter.  Lemon-juice  or  grate  may  be  added, 
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but  the  nvtty  or  almond  flavour  does  not  harmonize  wcdl  with 
acid  or  citron  flavours. 

1055.  Strong  Cinnamon  Cordial. — Pour  about  six  pence  worth 

of  oil  of  cinnamon  on  a few  knobs  of  sugar,  and  rub  them  well 
together.  Mix  this  with  two  quarts  of  spirits  and  a pound  of 
hot  clarified  syrup.  Shake  well,  and  let  this  infuse  for  a few 
days,  and  then  filter  it  for  use.  Water  may  be  added  at  plea- 
sure to  reduce  the  strength. — Ohs.  This  may  be  made  of  cinna- 
mon in  substance.  Use  for  this  quantity  about  the  eighth  of 
an  ounce,  and  the  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon.  This  and  other 
compounds  may  be  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  ; but  if  well  fil- 
tered, they  look  better  colourless  and  bright.  t 

1056.  Citron  Cordial,  a high-flavoured  and  excellent  Com- 
pound.— Take  rinds  of  citrons,  six  ounces ; of  orange-peel,  four 
ounces ; a nutmeg  bruised,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  clarified 
syrup.  Mix  with  two  quarts  of  spirits  for  ten  days,  keeping 
the  vessel  in  a warm  place.  Filter  as  directed  No.  1052. 

1057.  Clove  Cordial. — Take  of  bruised  cloves  and  cassia-buds, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  and  a dozen  Jamaica  peppercorns. 
Infuse  the  spices  in  hot  water,  and  keep  the  bottle  by  the  fire, 
close  stopped,  for  a night  or  two.  Strain  this  to  three  pints  of 
proof-spirit,  and  add  syrup  to  taste.  Filter,  and  colour  with 
burnt  sugar,  or  a bit  of  cochineal.  Mace  or  nutmeg,  bruised, 
may  be  added  to  Clove  Cordial.  It  is  grateful  and  tonic. 

1058.  Barbadoes  Water. — To  two  quarts  of  proof-spirit  add 
syrup  to  taste,  two  ounces  of  fresh  orange-peel,  four  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  a few  bruised  cloves.  Infuse  for  ten  days,  and  filter.  i 

1059.  Creme  d'Orange,  a delicious  Cordial. — Over  a dozen 
oranges,  sliced,  pour  three  quarts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  a pint 
of  orange-flower- water.  Close  the  vessel  carefully  ; and  in  ten 
days  add  five  pounds  of  clarified  syrup,  a quart  of  water,  and  a 
half-ounce  of  tincture  of  saffron ; close  the  vessel  again,  and  in 
a fortnight  strain  off  the  liquor  through  a jelly-bag ; when  it 
has  settled,  pour  it  from  the  lees  and  bottle  it. — Ohs.  The  lees 
of  liqueurs  make  an  excellent  addition  to  all  puddings  and  cakes 
for  which  spirits  are  ordered. 

1060.  Creme  d’ Absinthe,  by  M.  Beauvilliers’  Receipt. — Take 
in  the  proportions  of  twelve  pints  (old  measure)  of  French 
brandy  and  two  of  water ; a small  handful  of  fresh  wormwood, 
or  a large  half-ounce  of  the  dried  herb,  a quarter-ounce  of  cin- 
namon, and  a drachm  of  mace.  Infuse  for  some  days,  and,  it 
convenient,  distil  the  compound.  If  not,  infuse  in  a waiun  place 
for  a fortnight,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  a pound  of  sugar  made 
into  clear  syrup,  with  five  pints  of  water — Ohs.  This  liqueur, 
or  a glass  of  Madeira  or  of  rum,  forms  the  coupe-de-nuheu  at  a 
knowing  French  dinner  ; and  by  its  stimulating  bitter  enables 
the  gourmand  to  renew  the  flagging  contest.* 


Imitation  of  the  Swiss  Kirschwasscr — Take  gcans  and  clierrics 
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1061.  Common  Ratafia. — Take  an  ounce  of  bruised  nutmegs, 
a half-pound  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  chopped,  and  a 
grain  of  ambergris,  well  rubbed  with  sugar  in  a mortar ; infuse 
in  two  quarts  of  proof-spirit  for  two  weeks,  and  filter. 

1062.  Red  Ratafia. — Six  pounds  of  the  black-heart  cherry, 
one  of  small  black  cherries  or  geans,  and  two  of  raspberries 
and  strawberries.  Bruise  the  fruit,  and  when  it  has  stood  some 
time,  drain  off  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  acid  four  ounces  of 
the  hest  refined  sugar,  or  of  syrup,  and  a quart  of  the  best 
brandy.  Strain  through  a jelly-bag,  and  flavour  to  taste  with 
a half-ounce  of  cinnamon  and  a drachm  of  cloves,  bruised  and 
infused  in  brandy  for  a fortnight  before,  or  with  cloves  alone, 
which  is  more  ajrpropriate. 

1063.  Cherry  Brandy  or  Whisky. — Pick  morello,  or  black 
eherries,  from  the  stalks,  and  drop  them  into  bottles,  till  the 
bottles  are  three-quarters  full;  fill  up  with  brandy  or  whisky. 
In  three  weeks  strain  off  the  spirits,  and  season  with  cinnamon 
and  clove  mixture,  as  in  last  receipt,  adding  syrup  to  taste. 
Batafia  should  not  be  sweet.  A second  weaker  decoction  may 
be  obtained  by  pouring  more  spirits  on  the  fruit. 

1064.  Black-  Cherry  Brandy. — Put  to  three  quarts  of  brandy 
four  pounds  of  stoned  black  cherries ; — bruise  the  stones,  and 
add  them  to  the  mixture.  Infuse  for  a month  filter,  and  add 
the  flavouring  ingredients  and  syrup,  as  directed  above.  A 
second  infusion  may  be  made,  which  will  require  more  season- 
ing than  that  first  drawn. — Obs.  Perfumes  are  out  of  place  in 
compounds  ot  this  kind.  The  blossoms  of  the  sloe,  infused  for 
six  weeks,  make  a sort  of  ratafia. 

1065.  Raspberry  Brandy  is  made  precisely  as  above,  and,  if 

strong  of  the  fruit,  is  best  without  any  other  flavouring  in<''re- 
dient.  ° 

1066.  Usquebaugh,  the  Irish  Cordial. — To  two  quarts  of  the 
best  brandy,  or  whisky  without  a smoky  or  any  peculiar  taste, 
put  a pound  of  stoned  raisins,  a half-ounce  of  nutmegs,  a quar- 
ter-ounce of  cloves,  the  same  quantity  of  cardamoms,  all  bruised 
in  a mortar ; the  rind  of  a Seville  orange,  rubbed  off  on  lumps 
of  sugar,  a little  tincture  of  saffron,  and  a half-pound  of  brown 
candy-sugar.  Shake  the  infusion  every  day  for  a fortnight 
and  filter  it  for  use. — Obs.  Not  a drop  of  water  must  be  put  to 
Irish  Cordial.  It  is  sometimes  tinged  of  a fine  green  with  the 
juice  of  spillage,  instead  of  the  saffron  tint,  from  which  it  takes 
the  name  (as  we  conjecture)  of  usquebem,  or  yellow  water. 


morel los  are  best.  Bruise  them  and  pound  the  kernels.  Por  every  twenty 
pints  o fruit  when  bruised  add  five  pints  of  water  and  two  of  brandy  o^ 
lavourless  wliisky.  I'ernient  lor  a fortnight.  Strain  off  the  liquor  and  put 
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1067.  L’Eau  de  la  Vie* — This  liqueur  is  very  pleasant,  and  j 
>n  quality  so  similar  to  verder  or  milk  punch,  Norfolk  punch, 
^emon-brandy,  &c.  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  give  any  i 
otherreceiptfor  thesecompounilsth.-in  therhymingonesubjoined.  ( 

1068 Glasgow  Punch- — {From  Peters  Letters.)  “ The  i 

sugar  being  melted  with  a little  cold  water,  the  artist  squeezed 
aboutadozen  lemons  through  a wooden  strainer,andthenpoured  | 

in  water  enough  almost  to  fill  the  bowl.  In  this  state  the  liquor  p 

goes  by  the  name  of  sherbet,  and  a few  of  the  connoisseurs  in  || 

his  immediate  neighbourhood  were  requested  to  give  their  d 

opinion  of  it — for  in  the  mixing  of  the  sherbet  lies,  according  to  i 

the  Glasgow  creed,  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  battle.  This  | 

being  approved  by  an  audible  smack  from  the  lips  of  the  um-  i 

pires,  the  rum  was  aikhd  to  the  beverage,  I suppose,  in  some-  n 

thing  about  the  proportion  from  one  to  seven.  Last  ot  all,  the  !• 

maker  cut  a few  limes,  and  running  each  section  rapidly  round  i: 

the  rim  of  his  bowl,  squeezed  in  enough  of  this  more  delicate  i. 

acid  to  flavour  the  whole  composition.  In  this  consists  the  true  i’ 

toxir-de-mattre  of  the  punch-maker.”— See  Regents  Punch,  i 

No.  1077.  Tea  Punch,  note  385. 


• VEau  de  la  Vie — The  following  rhyming  receipt  for  compoun^ 
this  pleasant  liqueur  is  communicated  by  a lady,  who  has  contributed  to 
this  volume  many  useful  and  some  rare  receipts 

*<  Grown  old  and  grown  stupid,  you  just  think  me  fit 
To  transcribe  for  my  grandmother’s  book  a receipt ; 

And  comfort  it  is  for  a wight  in  distress 

To  be  still  of  some  use : - he  could  scarce  be  ot  less. 

Were  greater  his  talents,  fair  Anne  might  command 
His  head— if  more  worth  than  his  heart  cr  his  hand. 

Your  mandates  obeying,  he  sends  witli  much  glee 
The  genuine  receipt  to  make  VEau  de  la  Vte  : — 

Take  seven  large  lemons,  and  pare  them  as  thin 
As  a wafer,  or,  what  is  much  thinner,  your  skin  : 

Six  ounces  of  sugar  next  take,  and  bear  mind. 

That  the  sugar  be  of  the  best  double-refined. 

Clear  the  sugar  in  near  half  a pint  of  spring- water 

In  the  neat  silver  sauce-pan  you  bought  lor  your  daughter. 

Then  the  fourth  of  a pint  you  must  fully  allow 
Of  new  milk,  made  as  warm  as  it  comes  from  Uie  cow. 

Put  the  rinds  of  the  lemons,  the  milk,  and  the  syrup. 

In  a iar,  with  tlie  rum,  and  give  them  a stir  up— 

A fuil  quart  of  old  rum  (French  brandy  is  better, 

But  we  ne’er  in  receipts  should  stick  close  to  the  letter! 

And  then,  to  your  taste,  you  may  add  some  perfume, 

Goa-stone,  or  whatever  you  like  in  its  room. 

Let  it  stand  thus  ten  days,  hut  remember  to  shake  it; 

And  the  closer  you  stop  it,  the  richer  you  make  it. 

Then  filter  through  paper,  'twill  sparkle  and  nse. 

Be  assoft  as  your  li|is,  an  as  bright  as  you  eyes 
Last,  bottle  it  up,  aiul,  believe  mo,  the  \ icar 

Of  E himself  never  drank  bettor  liqnor. 

In  a word,  it  excels,  by  a million  of  odds,  ^ ^ 

Tile  nectar  your  sister  presents  to  Uie  gods  . 
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Glasgow  Punch  should  be  made  of  the  coldest  spring  water 
newly  taken  from  the  spring.  The  acid  ingredients  above 
mentioned  will  suffice  for  a very  large  bowl. 

1069.  Punch  a la  Romaine- — Make  a good  lemon  ice,  as  for 
a dessert  (or  take  any  left).  To  one  quart  of  ice  put  the  whites 
of  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  rum  and  brandy  till  tbe  ice  li- 
quefies. Tile  proportions  are  three  parts  rum  to  one  of  brandy; 
the  strength  to  taste.  To  this  put  a cup  of  strong  green  tea, 
and  a little  champagne. — See  p.  348. 

1070.  Bishop  hot  or  iced. — The  day  before  the  liqueur  is 
wanted,  grill  on  a wire-grill,  over  a clear  slow  fire,  three  smooth- 
skinned large  bitter  oranges.  Grill  them  of  a pale  brown.  [They 
may  be  done  in  an  oven,  or  under  a furnace.]  Place  tbera  in  a 
small  punch-bowl,  that  will  about  hold  them,  and  pour  over 
them  a full  half-pint  from  a bottle  of  old  Bourdeaux  wine,  in 
which  a pound  and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugar  is  dissolved.  Cover 
with  a plate.  When  it  is  to  be  served  next  day  (though  it 
may  lie  over  two  or  three  days),  cut  and  squeeze  the  oranges 
into  a small  sieve  placed  above  a jug,  containing  the  remainder 
of  the  bottle  of  wine  previously  made  very  hot.  Add  more 
syrup  if  it  is  wanted.  Serve  hot  in  large  glasses ; or  in  sum- 
mer it  may  be  iced.  Bishop  is  often  made  of  Madeira  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  perfumed  with  nutmegs,  bruised  cloves,  and  mace. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  made  of  oid  generous  Bourdeaux  wine, 
or  it  fails  of  its  purpose  as  a tonic  liqueur.  It  is  reckoned  high- 
ly  stomachic,  and  is  served  at  French  dinners,  savans  et  recher- 
ches,  either  as  the  coup-d'aprh,  or  after  the  dessert. — See 
Absinthe,  No.  1060. 


1071.  Norfolk  Punch. — Pare  thirty-two  Seville  oranges, 
pd  the  same  number  of  lemons.  Infuse  the  peel  for  two  days 
m a large  bottle  or  jar,  with  a gallon  of  brandy  (or  flavourless 
whisky),  a little  reduced  in  strength.  Clarify  in  a gallon  of 
water  four  pounds  of  sugar.  When  cold,  strain  the  brandy 
(which  will  now  be  a tincture)  to  this.  Add  the  juice  of  the 
oranges  and  lemons  to  this,  previously  strained  and  bottled 
when  the  peel  is  taken  off.  Cask  the  liqueur,  or  put  it  in  ajar. 
Smp  it  well.  In  six  weeks  it  may  be  gently  poured,  or  drawn 
oft  and  bottled.  A tincture  of  bruised  nutmegs  and  cloves  may 
be  added  to  this  compound. 

1072.  Milk  Punch. — Rub  off"  on  lumps  of  sugar  the  zest  of 

a dozen  lemons.  Pare  off  what  you  do  not  take  off  on  the  su^-ar 
but  take  none  of  the  white  stuff:  Infuse  in  two  quarts  of 

brandy.  Strain  off  in  two  days,  and  add  of  clarified  syrup  two 
pounds,  and  of  water  two  quarts,  with  a half-pint  of  hot  new 
milk.  Strain  through  a jelly-bag,  and  keep  in  aclose-stopt  jar 
or  smal  cask,  till  it  fine  which  will  be  in  six  weeks  or  less.-^ 
Obs.  This  cordial  is  rather  getting  into  desuetude.  It  mav  be 
inade  extempore  hy  adding  a little  hot  milk  to  lemonade,  and 
straining  through  a jelly-bag.  ‘ 
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1073.  To  mull  Wine. — Boil  the  spiceries  (cinnamon,  nut- 
meg grated,  cloves,  and  mace),  in  any  quantity  approved,  in  a 
quarter-pint  or  better  of  water;  put  to  tins  a full  pint  of  port, 
•with  sugar  to  taste.  Mix  it  well.  Serve  hot  with  thin  slips  of 
toast  or  rusks. — Obs.  The  yolks  of  eggs  were  formerly  mixed 
with  mulled  wine,  as  in  making  custard  or  egg-caudle,  and 
many  flavouring  ingredients  were  employed  which  are  now  dis- 
•carded.*  Lemon  or  orange  juice  may  be  added,  and  the  water 
may  be  strained  off  from  the  spices.^  Ale  or  port*  may  be  mull- 
ed as  above,  and  have  toasts  or  biscuit  put  to  them. 

1074.  Wine  Whey. — Boil  in  a saucepan  a pint  of  new  milk, 
and  pour  into  it  three  glasses  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine.  Bring 
it  again  to  the  boiling  point ; let  it  stand  a minute,  and  then 
remove  the  curd,  and  sweeten  the  whey  to  taste  with  flne  su- 
gar. The  whey  may  be  weakened  with  hot  water  if  necessary. 
Finrgar  Whey,  Cream  of  Tartar,  Lemon,  Mustard-seed,  and 
Alum  Whey,  ^c.,  may  all  be  made  as  above. 

1075.  Scotch  Hot  Pint.\ — Grate  a nutmeg  into  two  quarts 
of  mild  ale,  and  bring  it  to  the  point  of  boiling.  IMix  a little 
cold  ale  with  sugar  necessary  to  sweeten  this,  and  three  eggs 
well  beaten.  Gradually  mix  the  hot  ale  with  the  eggs,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  curdle.  Put  in  a half-pint  of  whisky. 


* Hot  Spiced  Wines A variety  of  these  delicious  iwtalions  were 

in  use  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  old  metrical 
romances  are  full  of  allusions  to  these  favourite  compounds,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  hippocras,  sack,  and  clarjj.  The  first  of  these,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  bag  through  which  it  was  strained  being  called  “ Hippo- 
crates’ sleeve,”  was  made  of  eitlier  white  or  red  wine  with  aromatics,  such 
as  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  aromatic  seeds,  and  sugar.  C/arv  was  made 
from  claret,  with  honey  and  aromatics;  and  sack  Irom  the  wine  of  tliat 
name.  This  medicated  vin  de  couchcr  was  used  as  a composing  draught, 
or  “ niu-htcap,”  and  also  drunk  at  the  conclusion  of  a banquet  “ Of  these 
spiced  wines,  says  Le  Grande,  in  his  Vie  Privee  de  Francois,  “ our  poets 
of  the  thirteenth  century  never  speak  without  rapture,  and  as  an  exquisite 
luxury.  They  consider  it  the  masterpiece  of  art  to  combine  in  one  liquor 
the  strength  and  flavour  of  wine  with  the  sweetness  of  honey,  and  the  per- 
fume of  the  most  costly  aromatics.  A banquet  at  which  no  pimciu  was 
served  would  have  been  thought  wanting  in  the  most  essential  article. 
The  only  kind  of  these  delicious  beverages  still  in  use,  besides  our  com- 
mon mulled  wine,  is  Bishop,  that  bewitching  mixture  made  of  Burgundy, 
•oranges,  and  spices,  with  sugar — See  receipt  Bishop,  p.  dild. 

When  this  compound  is  made  of  Bourdeaux  vyine,  it  is  simply  called 
Bishop  ; but,  according  to  a German  amateur,  it  receives  the  name 
Cardinal  when  old  Rhine  vyine  is  used ; aud  even  rises  to  Uie  dignity 
Pope  when  imperial  Tokay  is  emploj'cd. 


of 

of 


•+  Egg-posset,  egg-flip,  "Sic.  &c.  a're  made  on  the  same  principle,  sub- 
stituting wine  for  beer,  and  using  a seasoning  of  lemon-grate  ru  ’ o on 
knobs  of  sugar.  Beer-flip  is  exactly  the  Scotch  hot  pmj.  ' 
universities we  mean  those  of  O.vibrd  and  Cambridge— tua  > 


It  is  in  the 
order  of 

uiiivcrsiiius — »e  mcuu  ttiusu 

nroparations  nre  now  best  imderstooti,  as  probably  tliey 
iiasleri'.  s formerly.  “ Oivford  ^i(/htcops  ' is  Uie  name  of  a cam 
lutelv  dedicated  to  those  of  Oxfoitl  alone. 
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and  bring  it  once  more  nearly  to  boil,  and  then  briskly  pour  it 
from  one  vessel  into  another  till  it  becomes  smooth  and  bright.* 

1076.  The  German  Vermoute,  or  Wormwood  Wine. — Infuse 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  extract  of  wormwood  in  a quart  of  St 
George,  a celebrated  Hungarian  wine.  Any  rough  or  sub-acid 
wine  will  probably  answer  the  same  purpose. — See  No.  1060. 

1077.  To  make  Sack-Posset This  is  made  either  of  good 

cream  and  grated  sweet  biscuits,  or  of  beat  eggs  and  milk  in- 
stead of  cream.  Boil  the  cream  or  milk,  sweeten  it,  and  season 
with  cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg.  Warm  the  wine  (Canary, 
alias  sack)  in  a separate  vessel,  and  stir  it  gradually  into  the 
milk;  then  pour  it  quickly  from  one  vessel  into  another  till 
perfectly  smooth ; this  is  especially  requisite  if  made  with  eggs. 

f|  — See  Wassail  Bowl,  page  354. 

ij  1078.  Ale-Posset. — Boil  a pint  of  new  milk  with  a slice  of 
[j  toasted  bread,  sweeten  and  season  a bottle  of  mild  ale  in  a china 

I basin  or  dish,  and  pour  the  boiling  milk  over  it.  When  the 
head  rises  serve  it. 

1079.  Regent’ s Punch. — A bottle  of  champagne,  a quarter- 
pint  of  brandy,  a glassful  of  veritable  Martinique : With  this 
mix  a pint  or  more  of  a strong  infusion  of  the  best  green  tea 
strained,  and  capillaire  or  simple  syrup  to  taste. — Ohs.  Other 
liqueurs  may  be  used  with  this  compound,  and  also  a flavouring 
j of  aromatics  first  infused  and  strained. — See  No.  1069. t 

1080.  The  Pope’s  Posset. — Sweeten  and  heat  a bottle  of  white 
■ wine.  Have  a half-pound  of  sweet  almonds,  with  a few  hitter, 

! blanched,  pounded,  and  boiled  in  water,  and  ready  strained. 
Mix  the  boiling-hot  ingredients,  beat  them  well  up  together. 

1081.  A cool  Tankard. — Put  two  glasses  of  sherry  and  one 
of  brandy  into  a jug  with  a hot  toast  and  sugar.  Pour  a bottle 
of  fine  ale  over  it ; stir  with  a sprig  of  balm,  and  let  it  settle 
for  a half-hour. 

1082.  Athole  Brose. — iMix  with  a cupful  of  heather-honey 
two  cupfuls  of  whisky,  alias  mountain-dew,  or  in  this  propor- 
tion ; brandy  and  rum  are  also  used,  though  the  combination 


This  beverage,  carried  about  in  a bright  copper- kettle,  is  tlie  cele- 
brated new-year  s-morning  Ilet  Pint  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  lu 
Honest  Aberdeen,  half. boiled  sowens  is  used  on  the  .same  festive  occasion 
In  Ldinburgli,  in  her  higli  and  palmy  state,— her  days  of  “ spice  ami 
wine,  while  she  yet  had  a court  and  a parliament,  while  France  sent  her 
wines,  and  Spam,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  fruits  and  spices, —a  far  more  refined 
composition  than  the  above  was  made  by  substituting  light  white  wine  loi- 
ale,  and  brandy  for  whisky. W.  W. 

t The  following  receipt  for  making  tea-punch  is  taken  from  the  Journal 
des  Connatssawws  Usuelles  : Hyson  tea,  h lb. ; black  tea,  4 oz. ; boil- 

ing  water,  d ga  Ions;  sugar,  lb  lbs. ; ohl  brandy  {Eau  de  Fie),  2A  gallons  • 

-TI^P  smritof  citron,  of  each  three  Ounces’. 

The  tea  is  first  in  used  in  the  water,  tbe  citric  acid  and  sugar  are  then  di^I 
solved,  and  the  oUier  ingredients  added.  " ” 
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they  form  with  honey  cannot  be  cuiled  Athole  Erase-  The  yolk 
of  an  egg  is  sometimes  beat  up  with  the  brose. 

1083.  Auld  Man’s  Milk. — Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  six 
eggs  separately.  Put  to  the  beat  yolks  sugar  and  a quart  of 
new  milk,  or  thin  sweet  cream.  Add  to  this  rum,  whisky, 
or  brandy  to  taste  (about  a half-pint).  Slip  in  the  whipt 
whites,  and  give  the  whole  a gentle  stir  up  in  the  china  punch- 
bowl, in  which  it  should  be  mixed.  It  may  be  flavoured  with 
nutmeg  or  lemon-zest.  This  morning  dram  is  the  same  as  the 
egg-nogg  of  America. 

1084.  Lait  Sucre. — Boil  fine  sugar  in  milk,  and  flavour  with 
lemon.  This,  cold,  is  a refreshment  fit  for  children’s  balls,  and 
is  so  used  in  France. 

1085.  Eau  Sucre. — Sugar  in  boiling  water.  This  is  a fru- 
gal beverage  much  used  by  French  ladies,  and  considered 
soporific. 

1086.  Rum  Shrub. — This  is  made  in  the  easy  way  by  add- 
ing the  juice  and  an  infusion  of  the  rind  of  Seville  oranges  to 
rum,  with  a little  syrup  and  plain  water  or  orange-flower-water. 
Honey,  raisin- wine,  porter,  citric  acid,  &c.,  are  employed  in 
compound  shrubs. 

1087.  Brandy  Shrub  is  made  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
best  to  buy  these  compound  liquors  rectified  and  distilled. 

1088.  'Currant  Shrub, — White  or  Red, — is  made  by  putting 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  to  rum  or  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pint  of  juice,  or  less,  to  a quart  of  spirits,  and  adding  syrup  to 
taste.  It  must  them  be  filtered. 

1089.  Lemonade. — This  agreeable  beverage  used  formerly 
to  be  fermented, — now  the  process  is  more  simple.  Take  any 
number  of  lemons,  suitable  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  wanted ; 
pare  them  as  thin  as  possible  ; then  rub  the  surface  with  knobs 
of  refined  sugar,  to  extract  all  the  zest;  put  the  saturated  sugar 
and  half  the  parings  into  a basin,  and  squeeze  the  lemons  over 
it.  Add  the  best  refined  sugar  to  taste.  Hot  water  (and  a 
little  boiling  milk,  if  approved)  must  be  added,  in  the  propor- 
tions wished  for ; three  quarts  to  two  dozen  lemons  is  a fair 
quantity,  using  the  whole  juice,  but  only  half  the  rinds.  Skim 
the  liquor  when  well  mixed,  and  run  it  through  a jelly-bag  pre- 
viously dipped  in  hot  water  and  wrung.  Bottle  iu — Obs. 
Orangeade  is  made  as  above. 

1090.  Portable  Lemonade, — very  useful  on  Voyages  or  in  the 
Country. — Take  of  tartaric  acid  one  half- ounce,  refined  sugar 
three  ounces,  essence  of  lemon  half  a drachm.  Pound  the  t^- 
taric  acid  and  sugar  very  well  in  a marble  mortar,  and  gradually 
pour  the  essence  upon  the  mixture.  Mix  the  whole  very  well, 
and  paper  it  up  for  use  in  twelve  separate  parcels ; eadi  ot 
which,  when  mixed  with  a tumbler  of,  water,  will  make  a very 
pleasant  and  refreshing  draught.  Lemonade  may  also  be  made 
extempore  with  the  concrete  of  Icmou.acid  and  syrup. 
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1091.  Capillaire. — Beat  up  six  epgs  and  their  shells  with 
sixteen  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  ; put  to  this  three  quarts  of  water  ; 
beat  the  whole  mass,  and  boil  it  twice,  and  skim  it  well.  Per- 
fume with  orange-flower-wafer,  or  cau  de  milks  fleurs. — Obs. 
This  syrup  answers  well  for  sweetening  liqueurs,  or,  with  a 
little  lemon-juice  and  water,  makes  a pleasant  summer-draught. 

1092.  Another  way. — Infuse  what  quantity  of  American 
capillaire  is  wanted  in  boiling  water ; sweeten  with  clarified 
syrup;  strain,  perfume  if  you  choose,  and  bottle. 

1093.  Bitters,  a Tonic — Take  of  juniper-berries  tw'O  ounces, 
of  gentian-root  one  ounce  and  a half,  of  coriander-seeds  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce,  of  orange-peel  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  of  calamus- 
aromaticus  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  of  snake-root  a drachm,  and  of 
cardamom-seeds  a half-drachm.  Cut  the  gentian-root  into  small 
pieces,  pound  the  other  ingredients  in  a mortar,  and  put  the 
whole  into  a large  bottle  or  jar,  with  five  bottles  of  the  best 
malt-whisky  of  the  strength  of  glass- proof,  or  1.5  per  cent,  be- 
low hydrometer-proof.  Shake  the  bottle  a little  when  the  ingre- 
dients are  first  put  in,  but  not  afterwards.  Let  it  stand  for 
twelve  days  carefully  coiked,  and  then  strain  it  off,  and  bottle 
it  for  use. — Obs.  Gin  or  brandy  may  be  substituted  for  whisky; 
whatever  spirit  is  used  must  be  reduced  to  the  strength  of  glass- 
proof.  Sherry  wine  may  be  substituted  for  spirits. 

1094.  Aromatic  Tincture- — Take  an  ounce  of  bruised  cinna- 
mon, and  an  ounce  of  the  seeds  of  the  lesser  cardamom ; take 
also  an  ounce  of  bruised  ginger,  two  drachms  of  long  pepper, 
Md  a quart  of  spirits.  Infuse  this  for  a fortnight,  keeping  it 
in  a warm  place,  and  strain  for  use.  Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls 
may  be  taken  in  a little  capillaire,  or  eau  sucre,  or  in  wine  with 
a little  water  or  without.  This  tincture  is  cordial ; and,  in  cases 
of  indigestion  and  languor,  is  considered  restorative. 


BBITISH  OR  HOME-MABE  WINES. 

‘ Of  wne  may  be  verified  the  merry  induction,  that  good  wine  maketh  ffood 
blood,  good  blood  causeth  good  liumours.  good  humours  cause  irood 
thoughts,  good  thoughts  bring  foith  good  works,  good  works  carry  a man 
to  heaven;  ergo,  good  wine  carrietli  a man  to  heaven.” Howeel. 

Those  families  who  make  wine  in  any  quantity  will  find  it 
useful  to  procure  a treatise  on  this  branch  of  domestic  economy 
alone,  ^eveial  ot  those,  well  deserving  of  notice,  have  lately 
been  published,  and  in  particular  Bobeuts’  Domestic  Winb- 
BBEWER.  We  shall  however,  give  receipts  for  making  and 
ordering  the  best  and  most  admired  sorU  of  wine  in  sufficient 
variety  to  sun  most  private  families. 

1095.  General  important  Observations.—Tho  fruit  ought  to 
be  pthered  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  and  in  dry  and  sunny  weather, 
which  wil  greatly  improve  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  wine! 
All  fruit  that  is  unripe  or  spoiled  should  be  picketl  out  with 
care,  as  one  lU-flavoured  berry  will  taint  the  jui£  of  three  dozen 
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of  good  ones.  The  fruit  must  be  carefully  bruised  and  put  into 
a vat  (or  a cask  with  the  end  out  of  it),  to  ferment  with  the 
softest  water  and  sugar.  The  more  carefully  the  husks  and 
seeds  are  excluded,  the  better  will  the  wine  be  in  flavour  and 
salutary  qualities.  The  less  water  that  is  used  the  richer  will 
be  the  wine  ; and  the  more  the  fruit-juice,  and  the  less  the  sugar 
employed,  the  more  will  the  vinous  taste  and  flavour  predomi- 
nate. Two  or  three  days  are  generally  enough  for  the  white  wines 
to  ferment  in  the  vat.  Red  wines  require  a day  or  two  longer. 
Fermentation  may  be  hastened  by  agitating  the  liquid,  and 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  place  in  which  the  vat  is  placed. 
When  the  wine  has  undergone  fermentation,  it  must  be  cleared 
by  being  put  into  hair-bags,  and  strained  in  a wine-press,  or  be 
strained  through  a canvass  bag.  [[Sieves  are  used  in  the  small 
scale  of  wine-making,  and  are  convenient  in  small  families.] 
The  casks  are  then  fllled  till  within  an  inch  of  the  bung-hole, 
which  should  be  slightly  covered  over.  The  casks  must  be  set 
in  a cool  place  ; and  now  another  fermentation  comeson,  called 
the  spiritous,  which  will  throw  off  the  feculence  that  remains 
in  the  must,  and  greatly  purify  the  wine.  When  this  second 
fermentation  has  abated,  the  spirits  ordered  for  the  wine  should 
be  added,  and  the  cask  filled  up  and  bunged.  In  six  weeks  or 
more  the  cask  must  be  pegged,  to  see  if  the  wine  is  bright,  and 
if  so,  it  must  be  carefully  racked  off  from  the  lees  into  another 
cask.  The  best  method  is  this : — Bore  a hole  about  half-way 
up  the  cask,  and  use  a small  quill  to  draw  offthe  purest  of  the  wine. 
Now  bore  a hole  a little  lower  down,  and  if  what  is  drawn  ofiTbe 
not  so  bright  as  the  first  drawn,  do  not  mix  them.  The  lees  may 
be  filtered.  The  best  qualities  of  home-made  wines  (for  they 
never  will  have  the  flavour  of  grape-wines)  consist,  after  all,  in 
colour  and  brightness;  so  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
them  carefully  racked.  When  not  perfectly  translucent  on  a 
first  racking,  the  wine  must  be  racked  a second  and  even  a third 
-time,  and  fined.  Wine  should  be  bottled  in  clear  settled 
weather.  The  bottles  must  be  new,  or  at  least  perfectly  clean, 
nnd  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  corking. — See  Bottling. 

A variety  of  things  are  used  for  perfuming  wines ; such  as 
sweet  herbs,  peach-leaves,  sweet  bay-leaves,  almonds,  kernels 
of  fruit,  bergamot,  cloves,  ginger,  &c.  &c.  Brandy  will  enrich 
wines;  it  ought,  when  added,  to  be  previously  mixed  with  syrup. 
Flat  wines  may  be  enlivened  by  adding  raisins  bruised,  mixing 
first  a little  spirits  with  them.  The  addition  of  good  wine  will 
better  answer  the  same  purpose.  Wine  is  very  apt  to  ferment 
over  much ; this  may  be  checked  by  removing  it  into  a coo 
place,  putting  a little  spirits  to  check  it,  and  making  the  bung 
fast,  so  as  to  exclude  all  air.  We  would  recommend,  as  a cer- 
tain means  of  making  the  fermentation  sure,  whether  o 
or  beers,  to  commence  the  process  with  a quart  of  the  coo  cd 
liquor  in  a small  vessel.  This  may  be  gradually  increased  to 
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itwo  or  three  quarts,  and  then  put  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
vat  which  you  wish  to  ferment.  By  this  means  less  yeast  will 
do,  and  the  process  will  be  more  certain.  This  rule  is  appli- 
cable to  ginger-beer  and  to  every  sort  of  fermented  liquor.  After 
fermentation  is  over,  be  sure  the  cask  is  kept  quite  full  and  close 
bunged.  The  sooner  wine  is  bottled  after  it  is  Jined  the  more 
it  will  sparkle ; we  do  not  say  it  wdll  be  the  better  wine.*  A 

I good  judge  will  choose  a creaming  r&\.\\ev  than  a sparkling  wine. 

1096.  Best  White  Gooseberry  Champagne. — To  every  Scotch 
pint  of  ripe  white  gooseberries  mashed,  add  a quart  and  a half 
||  of  milk-warm  water  and  twelve  ounces  of  good  loaf-sugar  bruis- 
ed and  dissolved.  Stir  the  whole  well  in  the  tub  or  vat,  and 
throw  a blanket  over  the  vessel,  which  is  proper  in  making  all 
wines,  unless  you  wish  to  slacken  the  process  of  fermentation. 
Stir  the  ingredients  occasionally,  and  in  three  days  strain  off 
the  liquor  into  a cask.  Keep  the  cask  full,  and  when  the  spi- 
ritous  fermentation  has  ceased,  add  for  every  gallon  of  wine,  a 
half-pint  of  brandy  or  good  whisky,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
Sherry  or  Madeira.  Bung  up  the  cask  very  closely,  covering 
the  bung  with  clay;  when  it  clears,  rack  it  carefully  off',  and 
rack  it  again  if  not  quite  bright. 

j N.  B.  The  fruit  here  should  be  rather  under-ripe.  A very 
( excellent  white  currant-wine  may  be  made  by  this  receipt,  or 
a wine  of  white  gooseberries  and  white  currants  mixed. 

1097.  J?ed  Gooseberry  Wine. — Take  equal  measure  of  water 
it  and  bruised  fruit,  or  more  of  the  fruit  if  it  be  plentiful.  To 
■I  every  twenty  pints  (Scotch)  of  the  mixture  add  fifteen  pounds 
1 of  good  loaf-sugar,  and  a pound  of  sliced  beet-root.  When 
! cashed  and  fermented,  add  a quart  or  more  of  brandy. 

1098.  British  Rhenish.— To  every  gallon  of  fresh  apple-juice, 
add  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar.  Boil  and  skim  this  till  quite  lim- 
pid. Strain  it.  Ferment  it  as  other  wines ; and  when  the  head 
flattens,  rack  it  off  clear,  and  tun  it.  Next  season  rack  it  off 
again  ; add  a pint  of  brandy  to  every  three  gallons. — Obs.  This 
is  a highly-reputed  wine,  but  we  have  no  actual  experience  of 
: Us  qualities. 

1099.  Red  Currant  Wine.— To  twenty  Scotch  pints  of  water 
put  tbirty-six  Scotch  pints  or  more  of  red  currants,  and  one 
pint  of  raspberries.  When  these  have  fermented,  add  twenty 
pounds  of  good  sugar,  and,  after  the  wine  is  cashed,  two  pints 
(if  you  choose)  of  brandy.  'I  his  will  make  eighteen  gallons  of 


N.  B.  The  Scotch  pint  is  two  quarts, 
powder,  and  a pound  and  a half  of  sliced  beet 


Red  tartar  in  fine 
-root,  may  be  added 


A 1.  reach  gentleman  has  lately  announced  a method  of  ripening  win 
in  a lew  weeks,  liy  merely  tying  parchment  or  bladder  over  the  neckLni,,. 
bottles.  Spirits  we  have  seen  rapidly  mellowed  in  the  same  niani^r 
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to  the  above  to  deepen  the  colour.  The  hull  of  the  black 
currant  boiled,  and  the  liquid  strained  and  used  as  part  of  the 
■water,  we  have  found  to  answer  better  than  beet  for  deepening 
the  colour  of  dark-red  wines. 

1100.  A cheap  Wine  of  mixed  Fruit. — Take  equal  measure 
of  water  and  such  fruit  as  you  can  get ; such  as  raspberries, 
cherries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  either  black, 
red,  or  white.  Strain  and  ferment,  adding  fifteen  pounds  of 
treacle  or  coarse  sugar  for  every  twenty  gallons.  Perfume  with 
a quarter-pound  of  ginger,  and  a handful  of  sweet  marjoram 
and  lemon-thyme.  Add  two  quarts  of  whisky. 

N.  B.  A more  delicate  compound  Wine  may  be  made  by 
using  loaf-sugar  and  brandy ; the  colour  may  be  enriched  by 
red  tartar. 

1101.  Elder-flower  Wine,  or  English  Frontigniac. — Whisk 
six  whites  of  eggs  in  six  gallons  of  water,  and  put  to  this  six- 
teen pounds  of  good  loaf-sugar.  Boil  and  skim  it  well.  Put 
to  the  boiling  liquid  eight  pounds  of  the  best  raisins  chopped, 
and  a quarter-peck  of  elder-flowers.  Infuse  these,  but  do  not 
boil  them.  When  cool,  put  a quarter-pint  of  yeast  to  the  liquid, 
stirring  it  well  up.  Next  day  put  in  the  juice  of  four  lemons 
and  the  thin  rind.  Let  it  ferment  in  the  oj^n  vessel  for  three 
days,  and  then  strain  and  cask  it. — Obs.  This  wine,  if  properly 
managed,  resembles  Frontigniac. 

1102.  Elder-Wine,  made  of  the  elder-berries,  is  a rich  and 
expensive  preparation.  It  is  made  in  the  proportions  of  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  three  pints  of  elder-berry  juice  to  the  gal- 
lon of  water,  enriched  with  chopped  raisins,  and  perfumed  and 
flavoured  with  gmger,  nutmeg,  cloves,  &c.  An  excellent  but 
very  expensive  Elder-wine  is  made  by  using  equal  weight  of 
water  and  Malaga  raisins  and  sugar,  and  an  eighth  part  elder- 
berries j and  flavouring  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  gin- 
ger. Elder-berry  wine  is  the  pride  of  many  English  housewives, 
and  no  expense  nor  pains  are  spared  in  its  preparation.  i\Iulled, 
or  as  negus,  it  forms  a very  pleasant  beverage.  It  may  stand 
in  the  cask  till  February  to  fine  before  being  bottled,  and  is  best 


relished  hot  and  spiced  as  No.  1073. 

1103.  Orange-Wine. — Dissolve  twelve  pounds  of  Icaf-sugar 
in  six  gallons  of  water,  in  which  the  whites  of  a dozen  eg^  have 
been  whisked.  Whisk  the  whole,  and  boil  and  skim  it.  ^ 
nearly  cold,  put  into  it  six  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  the 
a dozen  lemons.  Next  morning  skim  ofl"  the  top,  am  ai  t e 
parings  of  the  lemons,  and  the  juice  and  yellow  rmd  ^ 
dozen  Seville  oranges.  Ferment  for  three  days,  and  cas  • 


wine. 


N.  B.  This  wine  may  be  improved  to  some  tastes 
ing  honey  for  one- third  of  the  sugar.  It  may  be  enne  le  y 
addition  of  some  of  the  high-flavoured  wines,  and  |H'r 
ginger,  bitter  almonds,  bergamot,  citron,  peach-lea\ea,  e'c.,  e 
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The  whole  of  the  orange-rind  is  by  some  thought  to  give  too 
decided  a flavour  ; less  may  be  used  at  pleasure,  and  the  rest 
used  as  candied  chips. 

1104.  Oruvge  and  Lemon  Wine  of  Raisins. — Take  two 
pounds  of  loat-sugar,  one  pound  of  Malaga  raisins,  and  the 
juice  and  peel  of  a Seville  orange,  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Add 
the  orange-juice  when  the  wine  is  nearly  done  fermenting.  Le- 
tnon-Wine  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  using  the  lemon  in 
rather  greater  quantity  than  the  orange. 

1105.  Parsnip- Wine. — To  every  four  pounds  of  parsnips, 
cleaned  and  quartered,  put  a gallon  of  water.  Boil  till  they  are 
quite  soft,  and  strain  the  liquor  clear  off  without  crushing  the 
parsnips,  l o every  gallon  of  the  liquor  put  three  pounds  of 
loaf-sugar,  and  a halt-ounce  of  crude  tartar.  When  nearly  cold, 
put  fresh  yeast  to  it.  Let  it  stand  four  days  in  a warm  room, 
and  then  bung  it  up. 

N.  B.  Parsnip-wine  is  said  to  surpass  all  the  other  home- 
made wines  as  much  as  East-India  Madeira  does  that  of  the 
Cape.  So  much  is  said  for  it,  and  on  good  authority,  that  it 
certainly  deserves  a trial.  Plorseradish-wine  is  made  as  above, 
and  is  recommended  for  gouty  habits.  In  Ireland  a pleasant 
table-beer  is  made  from  parsnips  brewed  with  hops. 

1106.  Ginger-Wine,  a light  Cordial  Wine. — To  ten  gal- 
lons of  water,  in  which  fifteen  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  have  been 
dissolved,  put  the  beat  whites  of  a dozen  eggs;  whisk  this  well, 
and  boil  and  skim  it;  then  put  to  it  one  pound  twelve  ounces 
of  the  best  white  ginger  scraped  and  bruised.  Boil  the  whole 
an  hour  in  a covered  boiler,  to  extract  the  flavour.  When  the 
liquor  is  nearly  cold,  put  a glassful  of  fresh  yeast  into  the  tub. 
Let  it  ferment  for  three  days  at  least,  and  on  the  second  add 
the  thin  parings  of  four  Seville  oranges  ami  six  lemons.  Cask 
it,  and  bottle  off  in  six  weeks,  or  when  bright.  This  wme  may 
be  aromatized,  as  it  is  called,  by  allspice,  a few  cloves,  some 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs,  bruised  and  infused  in  brandy : 
the  strained  infusion  must  be  put  to  the  wine  just  before  it  is 
bottled. — Ohs.  Ginger-wine,  an  insipid  sort,  is  often  made  with- 
out being  fermented ; and  in  the  cheap  wholesale  way,  allspice, 
and  cayenne  are  useil  to  give  flavour  and  poignancy.  See  1109. 

Another  way,  from  a Correspondent  — “ To  seven  gallons  of 
water,  take  one  pound  and  a half  of  ginger  ; bruise  and  boil  it 
two  hours,  then  strain  and  cool  it ; pour  it  over  fourteen  pounds 
of  raw  sugar.  Add  three  gallons  of  strong  grain-whisky,  the 
juice  and  rinds  of  two  dozen  lemons,  one  dozen  bitter  oranges, 
and  three  pounds  raisins  stoned.  Barrel  it,  and  stir  it  well  every 
day  for  three  weeks,  then  add  one  half-ounce  isinglass  dissolved 
in  boiling  water.  After  this  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place,  well 
corked,  in  cask  for  two  or  three  mjonths,  then  bottle  it."  So 
far  our  correspondent ; and  this  is  certainly  a plea.sant  cordial 
decoction, — a Ginger  Cordial  but  not  a wine,  which  is  a fer- 
mented liquor. 
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1107.  Birch-Wine. — To  every  gallon  of  the  sap  of  the  birch- 
tree,  boiled,  put  four  pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  the  thin  par- 
ing of  a lemon.  Boil  and  skim  this  well.  When  cool,  put 
fresh  yeast  to  it ; let  it  ferment  for  four  or  five  days,  then 
close  it  up.  Keep  the  bung  very  close,  and  in  four  months  rack 
and  bottle  it, 

N.  B.  The  pith  must  be  carefully  corked  up  when  it  is  drawn 
•off  from  the  trees,  till  it  is  to  be  used.  Less  sugar  will  answer. 
This  wine  is  sometimes  made  with  a third-part  raisins,  and 
flavoured  with  almonds. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  in  currant  and  gooseberry- 
wine  fermentation  is  spontaneous ; no  yeast  is  employed  or  re- 
quired.* 

The  best  sort  of  home-made  wines  are  manufactured  from 
foreign  fruits,  particularly  raisins  and  imported  grapes.  For 
directions  in  making  these  we  would  again  recommend  Roberts 
Treatise. 

BEERS  AND  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  BEVERAGES. 

1108.  White  Spruce-Beer. — To  five  gallons  of  water  put 
seven  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  three-fourths  of  a pound  of  the 
essence  of  spruce.  Boil  and  skim  this.  Put  it  into  a vessel, 
and,  when  nearly  cool,  add  fresh  yeast  (about  a half-pint  or 
less).  When  the  beer  has  fermented  for  three  days,  bung  the 
cask,  and  in  a w-eek  bottle  it  off. 

N.  B.  For  Brown  Spruce  use  treacle  or  coarse  brown  sugar, 
instead  of  loaf-sugar. 

1109.  Ginger-Beer  of  a superior  kind,  for  Keeping. — Take 
four  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  four  ounces  or  more  of  bruised  gin- 
ger, and  four  gallons  of  water.  Boil  for  an  hour,  and  skim  this. 
Slice  two  lemons  or  more  into  a tub,  and  put  to  them  one  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar.  Pour  the  hot  liquor  over  this,  and  when 
milk-warm  add  a half-pint  or  rather  less  of  fresh  beer-yeast. 
Let  this  work  for  three  or  four  days.  Strain  it  ofi"  clear  from 
the  lees  into  a cask,  and  add  to  it,  if  it  is  to  be  kept,  a half-pint 
of  brandy.  Bottle  in  a week  or  ten  days,  and  wire  the  corks- 
— Obs.  With  four  times  the  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  this 
makes  aerated  ginger-beer.  See  1106. 

1110.  Common  Ginger-Beer. — Make  as  above,  but  take  a third 
less  sugar  (brown  sugar  will  do),  and  no  lemons  nor  brandy. 
Ferment  for  two  days,  and  bottle  for  use.  A little  cayenne  or 
allspice  is  a cheap  substitute  for  part  of  the  ginger.  The  above 
compositions  are  sometimes  c.alled  Imperial,  Gingcr-pop,  S)C.  _ 

1111.  Treacle-Beer,  a Table-Beer. — Boil,  for  twenty  mi- 


• Note  on  Made-  Wines. — Tlicre  is  a metluxl  of  preparing'  what  is  called 
home-made  brandy  for  giving  body  to  wines,  detailed  in  the  tran^ctions  ol 

the  Horticultural  Society,  which  is  just  gooseberry-wine  made  without 

sugar,  with  the  addition  of  the  tenth  part  port-wine,  and  distilled,  ti  c can 
sec  nothing  to  recommend  it  above  flavourless  whisky  or  brandy. 
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mites,  four  pounds  of  molasses,  in  from  six  to  eight  gallons  of 
soft  water,  with  a handful  of  hops  tied  in  a muslin  rag,  or  a 
little  extract  of  gentian.  When  cooled  in  the  tub,  add  a pint 
of  good  beer-yeast,  or  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  fresh  worts 
from  the  brewer’s  vat.  Cover  the  beer  (and  all  fermenfing  li- 
quids) with  blankets  or  coarse  cloths.  Pour  it  from  the  lees 
and  bottle  it.  You  may  use  sugar  for  molasses,  which  is  lighter. 
We  drink  this  beer  as  table-beer  for  half  the  year, — but  use 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  molasses,  or  six  instead  of  four 
pounds. 

N.  B.  This  is  a cheap  and  very  wholesome  beverage.  A 
little  ginger  may  be  added  to  the  boiling  liquid,  if  the  flavour 
is  liked,  instead  of  hops. 

ON  BOTTLING  LIQUORS,  AND  ON  CORKS,  BOTTLE  WAX,  &C.  &C. 

“ The  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish”  principle  is  not  shown 
in  any  department  of  domestic  management  more  decidedly 
than  in  the  purchase  of  corks.  These  should  always  be  of  the 
best  cork-wood,  whether  for  pickles,  catsups,  made-wines,  or 
even  the  cheapest  commodities.  Bottles  are  best  when  new ; 
but,  if  well  kept  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  they  will  continue  to 
answer  quite  well.  They  should  always  be  washed  when  set 
away  empty,  and  kept  with  the  head  downmost.  Bottles  that 
have  contracted  a bad  smell  may  be  fumigated  by  a lighted 
match  after  they  are  well  brushed  and  washed.  Wash  and  drain 
them  again.  The  shot  used  for  cleaning  bottles  should  be  care- 
/ fully  removed  before  they  are  filled.  Bottle-wax  is  sold  ready 
i prepared,  or  is  easily  made  thus  : — 

1112.  Bottle-Wax. — A pound  of  rosin,  a pound  of  bees-wax, 

I and  a half-pound  of  tallow.  Mix  with  this  red  or  yellow  ochre, 

I soot,  or  Spanish  whiting,  whichever  colour  you  want.  Melt 
li  it  carefully,  stirring  all  the  while.  If  likely  to  boil  over,  stir 
I with  a candle-end,  which  w'ill  allay  the  ebullition.  l 

1113.  To  prevent  Liquors  from  having  a Coi-ked  Taste. — 

I Dip  the  corks  in  a varnish  made  of  equal  quantities  of  purified 
I wax  and  suet  melted  together,  and  repeat  the  dipping  till  the 
; cork  is  covered  with  the  mixture. 

N.  B.  We  are  not  sure  of  this  prescription.  It  will  prevent 
a corked  taste;  but,  by  contracting  the  fibres  of  the  cork,  will 
it  as  effectually  exclude  the  external  air  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS,  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  SICK,  AS'O 
CHEAP  DISHES. 

Good  broth  with  p^ood  keeping  do  much  now  and  then ; 

Good  diet  with  wisdojn  best  coral'ortetli  men ; 

In  health  to  be  strong  shall  profit  thee  best ; 

In  sickness  hate  trouble,  seek  quiet  and  rest. 

Thomas  Tusser’s  good  Humifdg  Phidek. 


1114.  Rice  Milk. — Wash  the  rice,  and  pick  out  the  black 
parts.  If  milk  be  plentiful,  it  may  be  boiled  in  milk;  if  not, 
boil  it  in  water  to  plump  and  soften  it,  and  when  the  water  is 
wasted  put  in  the  milk ; take  care  that  the  rice  does  not  stick 
to  the  saucepan.  Season  with  sugar  and  a bit  of  cinnamon  boiled 
in  the  milk.  Currants  and  grated  nutmeg  are  sometimes  used 
with  rice  milk;  and  the  milk  is  made  first  thin,  and  then 
thickened  to  a caudle  with  beat  egg  and  fl,our.  Obs.  IVhere 
boiled  rice  and  milk  is  frequently  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  as 
in  some  nurseries  and  boarding-schools,  the  addition  of  a very 
little  roughly-shred  beef  or  mutton  suet  boiled  with  it,  will  not 
only  render  it  more  nutritious,  but  more  wholesome.  A bit 
of  lemon-peel  will  give  zest. 

1115.  Saloop  Milk  is  made  as  above  ; but,  from  its  native 
flavour,  saloop  does  not  require  so  much,  nor  indeed  any  sea- 


soning. . . 1 u 

1116.  Sago  Milk.—Sodk  the  berries  in  water  for  an  hour  be- 
fore boiling  ; or  boil  first  in  water  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
which  water  pour  off.  Boil  a large  spoonful  in  a quart  of  new 
milk.  Sweeten  and  season  to  taste.— OZ>s.  The  foregoing  milks 
may  be  made  of  ground  rice  and  saloop,  using  the  flour  in 
smaller  quantity. 

llir  Scotch  Hatted  Kit.— Where  this  cooling  and  healthy 
article  of  diet  is  in  constant  use  for  children  or  delicate  persons, 
a kit  with  a double  bottom,  the  upper  one  perforated  with  hales, 
and  furnished  with  a fosset  and  a cover,  should  be  got.  Into  tins 
vessL'l,  put  in  the  proportion  of  two  quarts  fresh  S®'’" 
milk,  ami  a pint  of  milk  hot  from  the  cow. 
blin'’-  • and  next  milking  add  another  pint  of  milk,  mi.un„  ail 
well?  It  will  now  firm,  and  gather  a hat.  Dram 
whenever  it  runs  clear,  by  the  spigot ; remove  what 
or  hat  is  necessary,  to  take  up  the  quantity  wanted.  I his  hsh 
if  to  present  at  table,  may  be  moulded  (or  an  hour  m . 1 e 
ed  mould,  and  strewed  over  with  a little  pounded  sugar,  ,.nd 
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)l  then  nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  The  kit  must  be  well  sweetened 

(with  lime-water  or  charcoal  every  time  it  is  used  ; and  too  much 
should  not  be  made  at  once,  it  gets  so  rapidly  very  acid.  A 
j slight  degree  of  coagulation  assists  digestion,  but  milk  highly 
j acidulated  is  not  wished  for  in  this  dish. 

I 1118.  Another  and  easier-  vmy. — Pour  a qnar 
new  milk  over  two  quarts  of  fresh  butter-milk.  Let  it  repose. 
When  firm  take  off  the  surface,  and  drain  the  rest  in  a milk- 
sieve,  or  mould  it  if  you  choose.  Serve  cream  in  a jug. 

1119.  Corstorphine  or  Ruglen  Cream,  or  Lappered  Millc. — 
Pour  a quart  of  new  milk  into  a jar.  On  this,  next  morning, 
pour  another,  and  mix  well : at  night  do  the  same;  and  next 
day  beat  up  the  thickened  milk  with  moist  sugar.  This  cool- 
ing preparation  was  patronised  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  It  may  be 
made  like  hatted  kit,  of  mixed  butter-milk  and  sweet  milk. — 
Indeed  there  is  a learned  controversy  on  the  genuine  prepara- 
i tion  ; and  another  as  to  whether  its  invention  really  belongs  to 
Corstorphine  near  Edinburgh,  or  to  the  village  of  Rutherglen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  western  metropolis. 

1120. — Sour  Milk  Crowdie. — Pour  fresh  good  butter-milk 
into  finely  ground  oatmeal,  till  as  thin  as  pancake  batter.  Stir 
the  mixture. 

1121.  Sago  for  the  delicate, — also  a Supper- dish. — Soak  the 
berries,  changing  the  water.  Simmer  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel 
till  the  berries  look  transparent.  When  nearly  done,  add  aro- 
matic spices  (f.  e.  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves)  to  taste,  with  wine 
and  sugar  to  taste.  Give  the  whole  a boil  up  before  dishing  it. 
i — Obs.  Sago  and  patent  cocoa,  pounded  in  equal  quantities,  and 
ij  a spoonful  boiled  in  milk,  with  sugar  to  taste,  make  a nutritious 
li  breakfast. 

i 1122.  Arroiu-root  Jelly- — This  may  be  prepared  with  either 
I water,  milk,  or  white  wine  and  water,  according  to  the  purpose 
i for  which  it  is  wanted,  and  sweetened  and  seasoned  to  taste. 
I Rub  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  flour  well  with  a little  cold  water, 
as  in  making  starch,  and  pour  over  it  a pint  of  the  boiling  liquid 
j to  be  used.  Stir  it  the  whole  time  it  is  on  the  fire.  Three 
B minutes  will  dress  it.— -06s.  This  jelly,  made  in  a shape  and 
I turned  out,  makes  a light  and  pretty  supper-dish,  garnished 
I with  bits  of  red  currant  jelly,  or  may  serve  for  luncheon  to 
young  persons  and  children.  Potato-flour  is  done  in  the  same 
way,  but  it  must  be  boiled  longer  to  be  good  or  safe.  Arrow- 
root  need  not  be  boiled,  and  often  is  not,  though  it  is  best  so 


1123.  A simple  Indian  Curry. — Take  a clove  of  garlic  and 
a small  onion  ; bruise  them  in  a mortar,  with  three  tea!spoonfuls 
of  the  powder  described  m next  receipt,  and  a teaspoonful  and  a 
hal  of  salt.  Slice  another  onion,  and  fry  it  in  a stewpan  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter.  Let  it  fry  till  the  onion  is  brown.  Pickout 
the  shreds  of  onion,  and  put  the  mixed  ingredients  into  the  pan 
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with  a teaspoonful  of  good  butter-milk,  or  soured  cream;  add 
to  this  a young  fowl  skinned,  and  carved  into  joints;  and  sim- 
mer till  it  is  ready,  stirring  the  whole  quickly. 

1121.  The  simple  Curry  Powder. — One  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered white  ginger,  two  of  coriander-seeds.  Half  a one  of  tur- 
meric, a quarter  one  of  cayenne ; acid  to  be  added  at  pleasure 
to  the  curry  when  nearly  ready. 

1125.  Vegetable  Marrow  or  Gourds. — Parboil  the  fruit. 
Take  it  up  ; and  when  cool  enough  to  handle,  cut  out  a longi- 
tudinal piece  reaching  to  the  heart  of  it ; and  draining  out  the 
moisture  from  the  fruit,  replace  the  piece  cutout,  and  fasten  it 
with  thread.  Boil  in  water  with  salt,  till  on  probing  it  is  found 
that  the  marrow  is  thoroughly  done.  It  may  be  either  served 
whole  or  divided  on  a toast,  with  melted  butter  poured  over  ; or 
mashed  with  cream  and  butter ; or  treated  as  at  Nos.  203,  V* 

1 126.  Meat  cubbuhed  or  kebobbed, — a good  Dinner  for  an  in- 
valid.— Cut  veal,  beef,  or  mutton,  lean  but  juicy,  into  small 
bits.  Beat  them  slightly;  rtin  them  on  wire  skeivers,  and 
fasten  these  to  the  small  whirling  wire-jack.  Baste  well  with 


• Since  the  fourth  edition  of  tliis  Manual  was  publislied  we  have  obtained 
several  more  receipts  for  the  cookery  of  gourds,  which  are  subjoined  : 

Spring  Soup,  of  the  Cheese-gourd — Cut  the  fleshy  part  of  a ripe 
gourd  into  small  bits.  Put  these  into  a pan  with  a piece  of  fresh  butter, 
and  melt  over  a slow  fire  to  tlie  consistence  of  a puree.  Add  water  in  tlie 
proportion  of  half  a gallon  to  four  pounds  of  gourd.  Add  a little  salt  and 
sugar  to  taste.  Dish  the  soup  over  toasted  bread  cut  into  dice. 

Cheese-gourd, — S panish  fashion. — When  ripe  slice  tlie  fleshy  part  of 
the  gourd  an  inch  thick,  score  the  slices  on  one  side  about  half  through. 
Put  some  rasped  fat  of  bacon  into  a stewpan,  with  a little  parsley,  shalots, 
and  chopped  mushrooms,  pepper,  and  salt;  give  this  a fry;  and  cover  the 
scored  side  of  the  slices  of  gourd  with  the  mixture,  laying  them  first  on  the 
dish,  which  place  in  a quick  oven,  with  a little  melted  butter  or  olive-oil 
poured  over.  When  baked  suflicientl3',  serve  hot. 

Soup  of  Gourds Pare  and  slice  the  gourds.  Boil  them  in  gravy  .broth 

to  a mash,  and  strain  this  off.  Put  tlie  strained  soup  on  the  fire  in  a clean 
]ian.  Season  witli  salt  and  white  pepper,  and,  boiling  for  half  an  hour, 
jmt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  parmesan  in  the  tureen,  and  serve  tlie 
soup  over  it,  stirring  them  well  up  together. — N.  B.  The  cheese  must  be 
in  quantity  to  suit  the  soup.  The  above  will  do  for  a moderate  dish. 

A Fish-gourd  Soup — Take  fish-heads,  or  liquor  in  which  fish  is  boiled, 
]iarsley,  celery,  onions,  carrot  and  turnip  sliced  ; draw  a good  stock  from 
Ibis,  strain,  and  add  to  it  three  cut  gourds.  Boil  and  strain  again,  and 
boil  up  once  more,  adding  white  pepper  and  caj’enno. 

Second  Course  Dishes  of  goung  Gourde Takemiurds  when  no  larger 

than  cucumbers,  and  cut  them  in  fuur  lengthwise.  Clear  off  any  pulp.  II 
tender,  blanch  them,  or  if  hard,  parboil.  Take  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
brown  it  with  a tablespoonful  of  flour.  Pour  on  good  gravy,  stew  the 
gourds  in  this  sauce,  and  season  it  with  white  pepper  and  salt. 

Young  Gourds  in  White  Sauce. — Proceed  as  above,  but  do  not  brown 
the  butter.  Instead  of  gravy-broth,  take  three  beat  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a 
half-mutchkin  of  milk  and  one  of  cream.  Stir  this  over  the  fire  till  like 
custard, — thickening  with  more  yolks  if  necessary.  Dish  the  gourds  in  this 
white  sauce,  and  servo. 
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(Iropt  gravy,  using  a little  butter  at  first ; dust  with  salt 
when  ready,  and  pepper  or  curry-powder,  at  discretion.  Serve 
cither  with  grilled  toasts  or  boiled  dry  rice. 

N.  B.  A chicken  or  rabbit  may  be  skinned,  quartered,  and 
done  as  above.  What  is  called  cuhhuhed  curry  is  made  as  any 
other  curry,  but  half  of  the  meat  is  pork,  fresh  or  pickled,  with 
more  garlic  and  turmeric  than  are  ever  employed  in  our 
cookery.  Fresh  pork  in  any  form  of  fry  or  curry  is  not  re- 
lished in  this  country,  and  is  seldom  seen,  save  perhaps,  of  ne- 
cessity, on  board  of  ship.  If  for  a landward  dinner,  we  would 
recommend  a large  allowance  of  acid  with  pork  curry.  It  seems 
an  absurdity  to  curry  the  flesh  of  an  animal  the  Hindoos  abhor. 

1127.  Gloucester  Jelly  for  Invalids. — This  is  made  of  equal 
parts  of  rice,  sago,  pearl-barley,  hartshorn-shavings,  and  eringo- 
root;  four  ounces  of  the  ingredients  to  nearly  two  quarts  of 
water.  Simmer  slowly  for  an  hour,  and  strain  it.  The  jelly 
may  be  dissolve.l  at  pleasure  in  milk,  wine,  soup,  &c.,  and  is 
reckoned  nourishing  and  light.— OZis.  This  is  sometimes  called 
DrJebb's  Restorative  Jelly.  It  makes  a good  breakfast'  for  in- 
valids, when  warmed  in  milk  and  sugar. 

1128.  Dr  Hunter’s  Dinner  for  a delicate  Person. — “ Cut 
a piece  of  veal  into  slices,  beat,  and  put  the-ic  into  an  earthen- 
ware can  with  plenty  of  sliced  turnip.  Cover  the  vessed,  and 
let  it  stand  up  to  the  brim  in  boiling  water.  Add  salt  and 
pepper,  and  serve  when  done.  This  simple  dish,  says  the 
learned  Doctor,  contains  all  the  juices  of  the  veal,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  saccharine  matter  afforded  by  the  turnip.  The  Ro- 
mans were  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  cookery  ; it  was  what 
they  meant  by  per  duplex  vas  coquere.”  Beef  may  also  be  dressed 
thus;— Soups  of  sheep’s  head  or  trotters,  or  calf’s  feet  boiled 
slowly  to  a weak  jelly,  are  excellent  invalid  dishes  in  many  cases. 
They  should  he  served  with  grilled  toasts  (No.  81.),  which  are 
often  acceptable  to  a stomach  too  delicate  to  bear  other  food. 

1129.  Barley-water — Wash  common  or  pearl  barley,  and 

take  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a quart  of  water.  Give  it 
a boil  for  a few  minutes  in  a very  little  water,  and  strain  off  this, 
and  take  fresh  water,  which  will  make  the  barley-water  lighter 
and  of  a better  colour.  Boil  it  down  one-half  when  it  is  strain- 
ed. Lemon-peel  and  sugar  may  be  added  ; or  a compound 
draught  made,  by  adding  to  every  pint  of  the  decoction  an 
ounce  of  stoned  raisins,  a quarter-ounce  of  sliced  liquoricc-root 
and  three  or  four  figs.  With  lemon-juice  it  is  less  cloyiii"  and 
more  grateful  to  the  sick.  Currant-jelly  answers  very” well 
mixed  in  barley-water.  ^ 

crumb  of  a loaf  very  thin,  and 
soak  or  boil  it  gently  in  water ; when  soft,  beat  it  well,  and  add 
sugar  am  wine,  or  a little  rum.  A little  butter  may  be  added 
to  it.-OA^.  Panada  may  be  made  of  chickeii-broth  instead  of 
water,  and  seasoned  with  a little  mace,  or  a bit  of  lemon-peel 
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1131.  White  Caudle Mix  two  large  spoonfuls  of  finely- 

ground  oatmeal  in  water,  two  hours  previous  to  using  it ; strain 
it  from  the  grits  and  boil  it.  Sweeten,  and  add  wine  and  sea- 
sonings to  taste.  Nutmeg  or  a little  lemon-juice  answer  best 
for  seasoning. 

1132.  Brown  Caudle, — the  Scotch  Ale-Berry, — is  made  as 
above,  using  mild  sweet  small  beer  instead  of  water. — Obs. 
Caudle  may  be  made  of  rice-flour  or  wheat.flour,  with  milk  and 
water,  sweetening  it  to  taste. 

1133.  Beef-tea. — Cut  a pound  of  lean,  fresh,  juicy  beef  into 
thin  bits,  and  pour  a quart  or  better  of  hot  water  over  it ; infuse 
this  for  a half-hour  by  the  fire,,  and  then  let  it  boil  up  quickly 
with  a little  salt,  and  take  off  the  scum.  Boil  gently  for  a half- 
hour,  and  let  it  settle.  Pour  carefully  from  the  sediment,  or 
strain  it.  Beef-tea  is  sometimes  made  by  simple  infusion,  but 
this  is  a rather  disgusting  preparation  to  most  people ; and 
sometimes  a steak  is  half-broiled  and  then  cut  down,  and  has 
boiling  water  poured  over  it. — Veal  or  Chicken  Bea  is  made 
in  the  same  way  as  beef-tea. 

OP  COFFEE. 

1134.  Coffee  lythe  Imperial  Percolator. — P.S.  Touchwood's 

Method. — Pour  some  boiling  water  into  the  percolator,  and  let 
it  remain  till  the  metal  of  the  pot  is  thoroughly  heated.  Put 
the  coffee-powder  into  the  proper  receptacle,  between  the  per- 
forated bottoms  of  the  upper  and  under  cylinders.  Pour  out  the 
hot  water  from  the  pot,  and  put  into  the  upper  cylinder  of  the 
percolator  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  completely  saturate  the 
coffee-powder — a small  teacupful  will  be  sufficient.  In  about 
two  minutes,  fill  the  cylinder  with  boiling  water ; place  the 
percolator  by  the  fire,  or  over  a hot-water  dish,  and,  when  the 
coffee  has  filtered  through,  pour  in  again  as  ipuch  water  as  will 
moke  the  quantity  required.  . , . , • 

N.  B.  This  process  may  appear  tedious  in  detail,  but  nothing 
is  more  simple  and  easy  in  daily  practice.  In  about  five  minutes 
coffee  may  be  made  for  lour  or  five  persons.  When  the  filtered 
coffee  is  poured  into  a small  vessel,  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  again  returned  to  the  cylinder  and  filtered  a second  time, 
it  is  exactly  the  coft'ee  of  the  Society  of  Gourmands.* 


* Our  I ATEST  Expf.iuiments.— Since  the  Fourth  KniTioxofthis 
Manuat.  was  publishetl,  the  art  ofcoflee-niaking  has  been  earned  nearly 
to  norCection  in  ltdinburalt,  by  tlie  miplication  ol  steam  to  the  cotlee-powder, 
previous  to  making  the  infusion.  This  is  done  m a simple  and  ea.-y  wav, 
by  means  oftlie  Steam  Fh.ter,  a discovery  lor  whwh  the 
iiig  world  is  in  'ebted  to  a Member  of  tiie  Cl.ElKUM  Cu  B.  The  btram 
Filter  is  adnpfcd  to  every  existing’  Ibimo!  codee-pot.  lliecoii  ^or 
proceeds  tints  :-To  make  Coffee  with  the  steam  V iei  ti 

pov^■der,  according  to  the  degree  of  sirengll.  desired,  i.-.  f 
(formed  of  iron-wire  or  silvei-w  ire),  nnd  sliaken  •‘"fl-  ,,,i,  ,i 

or  thiee  minutes,  according  to  the  qnuntity.  placed  in  t i fii,™ 

steamer,  tlmt  the  slcnm  miiy  pass  freely  through  the  pou 
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1135.  Coffee  hy  the  Receipt  of  the  Authors  of  the  Code  des 
Gourmands,  iKlapted  by  the  members  of  the  Caveau  Moderns, 
and  communicated  to  the  Cleikum  Club.  It  is  given  in  their 
own  words: — Apres  avoir  nous-m^me  experimcnte  en  cent 
faqons,  nous  avons  fini  par  nous  arreter  a la  maniere  suivante, 
qui  nous  donnons  pour  officielle: 

“ On  brule  separeinent,  et  soi-meme,  une  partie  de  cafe 
Martinique  vert,  une  cafe  Bourbon,  une  Moka.  [La  bonte  de 
la  liqueur  depend  speeialement  du  degie  de  torrefaction  ; la 
moindre  negligence  a cet  egard  altere  le  p.irfum  du  cafe.  Brule 
a point,  le  grain  doit  etre  alezan  clair.  II  vaut  inieux  bruler 
moins  que  plus ; I’inconvenient  subsiste  dans  les  deux  cas,  mais 
dans  le  premier  il  est  moins  desastreux.]  On  opere  ensuite  le 
melange,  et  on  reduit  le  tout  en  poudre,  pas  trop  fine.  Puis  on 
opere  d’apres  le  sysieme  de  la  cafetiere  Dubelloy,  qui  consiste 
a verscr  I’eau  bouillante  sur  le  cafe  place  dans  un  vase  a 
doubles  foods,  perces  de  tres-petits  trous.  L’eau  s’ecoule  chargee 
de  toute  la  partie  esssntielle.  On  la  met  alors  sur  le  feu  jusqu'a 
ebullition,  on  la  repasse  de  nouveau  dans  I’appareil,  et  I’ou 
obtient  un  cafe  aussi  clair  aussi  bon  qu’il  se  puisse  faire.”  It  is 
added,  ‘^Celui  qui  a le  gosler  pave  et  peut  avaler  toute  bouillante 
cette  delicieuse  boisson  ne  doit  plus  envier  I’uleale  ambroisie.”* * 
1136.  To  make  Coffee,  Buonaparte's  Way. — Put  the  ground 


is  then  placed  in  the  mouth  ol  the  coffee-pot  or  percolator  (previously 
heated),  and  tlie  boiling  water  poured  over  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  will 
now  be  found  that  the  steam  has  dislodged  the  air  from  the  coH ee-po wder, 
and  that  the  water  will  pass  through  the  stratum  of  coffee-powder  so 
quickly,  that  it  may  be  imagined  the  virtue  is  not  extracted  from  the  ma- 
terial. The  result,  however,  proves  that  the  infusion  is  perfectly  clear, 
comparatively  strong,  and  highly  aromatic;  though  not  so  deep  in  colour 
as  coffee  prepared  by  a slower  process  of  filtralion.  It  is  ascertained  that 
deep-coloured  coffee  is  strong  to  the  eye  only,  while  that  of  a paler  tint 
possesses  all  the  grateful  and  aromatic  qualities  of  the  berry,  without  the 
disagreeable  astringent  bitter  connected  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
coffee,  and  which  attends  too  great  torrefaction  and  slow  filtration. 

* The  1 rench,  il  not  the  most  skilful  coffee-brewers  in  the  world,  which 
perhaps  they  are,  celebrated  as  the  coffee  of  Germany  is,  are  at  least  its 
most  devoted  swallowers.  Their  Voltaire  and  their  Napoleon  were  the 
greatest  reputed  coffee-bibbers  of  modern  times.  This  beverage  was  called 
the  hippocrene  of  Voltaire.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  passai'^es  of  Oe  Lille 
ts  devoted  to  its  praise, —at  once  a reci|)e  and  a eulogy.  He  has  done  for 
It  what  Cowper  has  done  for  Tea  in  England. 


“ 11  est  une  liqueur  au  poete  bieu  chere, 

Qui  manquait  a Virffile,  et  qu'adorait  Voltaire; 

C est  toi,  divin  Cafe^  dont  I’uimable  liqueur, 

Sans  alt. rer  la  tete,  epanouit  le  coeur  ! 

Ainsi,  qiiand  mon  palais  est  emoussj  par  I’age, 

Avec  pfaisir  encore  je  goate  Ion  breuvage. 

Que  j aime  a prjparer  ton  nectar  pr.'cieu.x  I 
Nul  n’lisurpe  cliez  moi  ce  soin  d licieux; 

Sur  le  rechaud  bn'danl,  moi  seal,  tournant  fa  graine 

A Tor  de  ta  couleur  fats  succ,der  1 ebcne;  ^ ’ 
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coffee  into  a vessel  with  a strainer,  and  pour  the  water  on  it 
perfectly  cold  ; plunge  this  vessel  into  another  filled  with  boil- 
ing  water,  which  must  be  kept  at  the  boiling  pitch  till  the  pro- 
cess is  completed.  This  method  is  thought  to  preserve  the 
flavour  of  the  coffee. 

1137.  Parisian  Coffee,  as  made  hy  M.  Dubelloy. — Take, 
when  the  coffee  is  needed,  nearly  four  ounces  of  the  best 
powder  recently  prepared,  and  put  it,  with  a very  little  shred 
saffron,  into  a Grecque* *  Pour  in  boiling  water  till  it  bubbles  up 
throtigh  the  strainer,  and  then  close  the  vessel,  and  place  it  near 
the  fire ; and  as  soon  as  the  whole  water  is  passed  through,  the 
cofiee  is  made. 

1138.  To  make  Coffee  by  a simple  and  good  Method. — Pour 
boiling  water  in  the  proportion  of  six  cupfuls  to  one  cupful  of 
freshly-ground  coffee ; but  double  the  coffee  if  for  foreigners, 
— and  Britotis  never  quarrel  with  this  double-strong  when  they 
meet  with  it.  Let  tliis  be  on  the  point  of  boiling  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  held  over  the  fire,  and  taken  off  at  pleasure,  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  but  not  to  permit  any  violent 
ebullition.  Pour  out  a cupful  two  or  three  times,  returning  it ; 
and  set  the  coffee-pot  on  the  hob  to  keep  bot,  while  the  coffee 
clears. t — Obs.  By  attending  to  the  above  simple  receipt,  if  the 


Moi  seal,  contre  la  noix  qu’arment  ses  dents  de  fer 
Je  f'ais,  en  le  broyant,  crier  ton  f'rnit  amer. 

Charme  de  ton  paifum,  e’est  moi  seul  qui,  dans  I'onde, 

Infuse  a mon  foyer  ta  poussiere  feconde; 

Qui,  tour- a- tour,  calmant,  exitant  tes  bouillons, 

Suis  d'un  ceil  attentif,  tes  1,'gers  tourbillons. 

Enfin,  de  ta  liqueur,  lentement  repose'e, 

' Dans  le  vase  furaant  la  lie  est  depost  e; 

Ma  coupe,  ton  nectar,  le  niiel  Americain 
Que  du  sue  des  roseanx  exprima  I’Africain, 

Tout  est  pret: — du  Japan  1 traail  re^’oit  tes  ondes, 

Et  seul  tu  rt'unis  les  tributs  des  deux  mondes.  _ ' ' 

Viens  done,  divin  nectar  ! viens  done ; inspire-moi: 

Je  ne  veux  qu'un  ddsert,  mon  Anliyone  et  toi ! 

• A utensil  wbich  is  used  in  Paris,  similar  to  our  Imperial  Percolator. 

If  the  hob  is  too  hot,  the  coffee  will  never  clear.  It  will  spoil 
being  kept  nearly  boiling.  The  receipts  for  making  coffee,  which  are  given 
in  Cookery-books,  must  completely  drive  off  the  flavour  ol  the  berry,  from 
the  length  of  time  that  the  coffee'is  directed  to  he  boiled.  Flour  of  mu^ 
tard,  in  the  proi)ortion  of  a small  teaspoonful  to  the  ounce  of 
thought  by  some  persons  to  improve  the  llavour.  and  is  reckoned  good  m 
gouty  as  well  as  rheumatic  habits.  Coffee  made  beforehand,  and  heated 
up  for  use,  is  ever  a vile  slop,  detested  hy  every  coffee- drinker,  and 
one  else  who  has  the  taste  of  his  mouth.  When  coffee  must  l)o 
for  travellers,  sportsmen,  and  others,  before  servants  can  reasoi^  y 
expected  to  be  astir,  the  Essence  is  valuable  ; hut  if  coffee  is  prejmred  mer- 
night,  let  it  he  of  triple  strength,  and  he  reduced  by  water  or  ml  k.  borne 
modern  amateurs  in  coffee  like  the  cream  (rich  and  thick)  a litt  e > 

heat  up  with  the  sugar  in  the  cup  to  keep  it  from  curdling,  belom  the  o 
coffee  IS  poured  in.  To  those  u hom  habit  has  brought  to  relish  the  peculiar 
llavour  of  the  Essence,  it  will  give  sonieu  hut  ol  that  taste. 
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coffee-powder  is  good,  nnd  not  ground  too  finely,  no  isinglass, 
whites  of  eggs,  &c.,  will  be  required  to  clear  it.  The  bad  qua- 
lity of  EnglisI)  coffee  is  become  a sort  of  national  reproach. 
Its  capital  defect  is  a want  of  material,  or  that  material  bav- 

Iing  either  lain  too  long  in  powder,  or  in  roasted  berries.  The 
coffee-berries  ought  also  to  be  of  proper  age,  as  the  quality 
of  the  raw  berry  improves  by  keeping  for  three  or  four  years. 

^ Good  cream  is  essential  to  good  English  coffee.  Lisbon  sugar, 
i or  pounded  white  candy,  is  often  ordered.  We  can  see  no  rea- 
|i  son  for  this,  except  that  they  dissolve  quickly,  notwithstanding 
it  the  cream  being  usually  poured  into  the  dishes  before  the  hot 
I]  coffee.  Coffee,  like  tea,  promotes  watchfulness ; indeed  some 

jJ  persons  cannot  sleep  after  drinking  it  in  an  evening.  It  is  con- 

I sidered  good  for  asthmatic  patients.  Coffee  is  also  considered 
n beneficial  in  dull  headach.  Koasted  acorns,  beech-mast,  rye, 
l|  pease,  beans,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  used  as  substitutes  for  coffee  j and 
: by  frugal  French  families  chiccory  put  to  the  coffee-grounds, 

I and  boiled  up  afresh,  is  allotted  to  servants  and  younger  mem- 
\ bers  of  the  household. 

! 1139.  Cafe  a la  Creme.—  Make  very  strong,  clear  coffee.  Add 

J boiled  cream  to  it,  and  heat  them  together.  It  is  always  proper 
1 to  boil  the  milk  or  cream  for  coffee  separately. 

! 1140.  Coffee-Milk. — Boil  eoffee-powder,  according  to  the 

l|  strength  you  want  it,  in  new  milk,  for  five  minutes.  Allow  it 

II  to  settle  and  pour  it  off,  or  clear  it  with  a few  bits  of  isinglass. 

1 It  is  safer  to  boil  the  milk  first. 

1141.  Essence  of  Coffee  is  convenient  and  even  useful  in 
< particular  situations  ; but,  besides  being  expensive,  it  can  never 
il  be  compared  with  Iresh  well-made  coffee,  of  good  well-roasted 
n berries.  A teaspoonful  is  put  into  the  cup,  and  boiling  water 
I poured  on. 

1142.  Chocolate,  to  make. — Boil  equal  quantities  of  good  new 
I milk  and  water.  Scrape  down  the  chocolate  according  to  the 
>■  strength  and  quantity  wanted,  and  take  the  milk  and  water  off 
I the  fire.  Throw  in  the  chocolate  and  sugar,  and  mill  it  well 

and  rapidly,  that  it  may  be  served  with  the  froth  on  it,  and 

completely  blended  with  the  milk. — Obs.  Chocolate  is  some- 
times made  in  gruel  for  delicate  persons.  Where  much  is  used, 

1 it  is  thought  an  economical  plan  to  make  a pint  of  very  strong 
chocolate,  and  to  boil  up  a couple  or  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
this  in  milk,  water,  and  sugar,  as  it  is  wanted,  milling  it  well. 
It  is  best  fresh-made  if  possible. 

1143.  Waters,  fur  Cooling  Draughts,  of  preserved  or  fresh 
Fruits.— Lcmon-iuater  and  Orange-juice  Water. — Four  boil- 
ing water  on  the  preserved  or  on  sliced  fresh  fruit,  or  squeeze  out 
the  juice,  boil  it  up  in  a little  thin  syrup,  and  put  water  to  it  as 
It  is  wanted.  Apple-water  is  made  as  above.— A teapot  or 
: covered  jug  should  be  used  when  those  drinks  are  made  by  in- 

tusion.  Cucumber  and  Melon  Waters.— The  water  in  which 
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cucumber  is  cooked  may  have  any  odd  bits  and  parings  of  tlie 
cucumber  put  to  it,  and  be  boiled  up,  strained  and  sweetened 
for  a cooling  draught — water  flavoured  with  melon  the  same — 
all  these  may  be  iced  if  agreeable. 

1 144.  I'd  stew  Prunes. — Put  them  in  a nice  small  saucepan 
■with  very  little  water,  and  stew  till  soft,  but  not  to  a mash. 
The  stones  may  be  broken,  and  the  kernels  |)ut  to  the  stew. 

1145.  Grvels  (if  Fruit. — Boil  in  thin  gruel,  currants,  black 
or  red,  or  cranberries,  in  their  juice,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to 
taste,  or  use  the  jam  of  iho.se  fruits. 

114(j.  Oatmeal  Gruel,  in  the  best  Manner,  as  made  in  Scot- 
land— Take  very  finely-ground  oatmeal,  of  the  best  quality. 
Infuse  as  much  as  you  wish  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Stir  it  up,  let  it  settle,  and  pour  it  from  the  grits  (or  strain  it), 
and  boil  slowly  for  a long  time,  stirring  it  up.*  Add  a little  salt 
and  sugar,  with  any  addition  of  wine,  rum,  fruit,  jelly,  honey, 
butter,  &c.  &c.  you  choose.  This  gruel  will  be  quite  smooth ; 
and  when  cold  will  form  a jelly.  With  a toast,  it  makes  an 
excellent  luncheon  or  supper-dish  for  an  invalid.  It  may  be 
thinned  at  pleasure. 

1147.  Sweet  Orange  or  Lemon  Juice. — When  you  make 
candied  chips,  preserve  the  strained  juice,  by  boiling  it  with  an 
equal  weight  of  fine  sugar.  It  is  a great  addition  to  gruel  or 
barley-water,  and  will  be  very  useful  for  gargles  in  fevers  and 
cases  of  sore  throat,  &c. 

1148.  Toast  and  Water. — An  hour  or  more  before  it  is 
•wanted,  toast  some  thin  slices  of  bread  on  both  sides  very 
carefully.  Pour  cold  water  over  the  bread,  and  cover  the  jug; 
— or  use  boiled  water,  which  many  prefer,  allowing  it  time  to 
cool. 

1149.  Artificial  Ass's  Milk. — Take  eringo-root,  sea-holly, 
and  pearl-barley, each  half an  ounce;  liquorice-root  threeounccs; 
•water  one  quart;  boil  the  mixture  over  a slow  fire,  till  the  full 
half  is  evaporated.  Strain,  and  when  cool  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  fresh  cow’s  milk. 

1 1 50.  Fumigating  Mixture  for  Sick  Chambers. — Two  ounces 
of  salt  dritd,  two  ditto  of  nitre.  Mix  and  put  to  them,  in  a 
stoneware  basin  or  plate,  a half-ounce  of  water,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  good  sulphuric  acid-  Kemove  all  polishetl  metal 
articles  from  the  room,  as  the  vapour  would  rust  them,  and  close 


* The  English  language  is  very  dehcient  in  terms  descriptive  of  cidi- 
nary  proce.sses.  The  Scotch  retain  tlie  word  “ to  stink”  in  defining  die 
process  of  continually  lilting  high  a sauce  or  gruel  by  spoonfuls,  and  ra- 
pidly letting  it  fall  hack  into  the  jiiin.  The  French  language,  which  is 
peculiarly  itch  in  culinary  terms,  culls  what  is  signified  above  by  stirring, 
to  vanner  a sauce  or  soup;  and  to  see  a French  cook  thus  engag^  at  the 
stove  with  the  velotilf,  or  sauce  n la  Larullus,  an  Engli-shman  might  well 
suppose  that  life  and  death  were  depending  on  a process  for  which  tus  lan- 
guage has  no  name P.  T. 
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all  doors  and  windows.  To  procure  more  advantage,  when  the 
process  appears  to  cease,  place  tlie  basin  on  hot  sand. 

1151.  Poultices  and  Fomentations. — These  things  are  usually 
made  in  the  kitchen,  and  a knowledge  of  their  proper  preparation 
is  of  importance  to  every  cook  or  housekeeper  in  some  part  of  their 
lives.  Poultices  are  generally  bread-crumbs  soaked  and  boiled  in 
milk,  water,  or  a preparation  ordered  by  a medical  man.  They 
are  also  made  of  linseed-meal,  oat  and  barley  meal,  yeast,  and 
grated  carrot,  turnip,  &c.  They  should  be  made  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  must  be  well  boiled,  soft,  large  enough,  and,  if 
to  promote  suppuration,  applied  hot.  They  must  be  renewed 
as  frequently  as  they  harden,  and  should  always  be  fresh  made. 
It  is  good  practice  to  put  oil  or  lard  on  the  surface  of  the  poul- 
tice. Nice  persons  stitch  poultices  in  a fold  of  thin  muslin. 

1 152.  Fomentations. — These  are  generally  made  of  the  leaves 
or  flowers  of  plants,  as  chamomile-flowers,  mallows,  elder-flowers, 
poppy-heads,  wormwood,  &c.  They  are  best  made  by  infusion 
in  boiling  water  kept  hot  near  the  fire  ; but  the  vegetables  may 
also  be  boiled.  Fomentations  are  generally  applied  by  dipping 
flannel  (about  a square  of  flannel)  into  the  boiling  decoction, 
and  wringing  it  quickly  out.  The  hot  vegetables  are  also  ap- 
plied in  substance  in  the  folds  of  a cloth  ; but  this  is  more  of 
the  nature  of  a poultice  than  a fomentation. 

1153.  The  proper  Medium  Temperature  of  Baths. — The 
tepid  from  86°  to  97°,  the  Hot  Bath  from  97°  to  108°,  the 
Vapouu  Bath  from  100°  to  180°. 

1154.  Cheap  Substitute  for  a Water-filter. — Lay  a thick  bed 
of  pounded  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  a large  common  earthen 
flower-pot,  over  this  lay  a bed  of  fine  sand  about  four  inches 
thick.  Make  all  compact,  and  suspend  the  pot  over  any  receiv- 
ing vessel.  A bit  of  quicklime  thrown  into  a water-puncheon  will 
be  useful  in  purifying  water.  Agitating  the  water  and  exposing  it 
to  the  air,  will  both  soften  it  and  help  to  keep  it  fresh.  Water, 
if  muddy,  maybe  strained  through  a common  sieve,  in  which  a 
cloth  and  sponge,  or  layer  of  fine  sand  or  charcoal,  is  placed. 
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1155.  Pot  Pourri. — Put  into  a large  china  jar  used  for  this 
purpose,  damask  and  other  single  roses,  buds,  and  blown  flowers, 
as  many  as  you  can  collect ; add  to  every  peck  of  these  a large 
handful  of  jasmine-blossoms,  one  of  dame  violets,  one  of  orange- 
flowers  ; orris-root  sliced,  an  ounce  ; benjamin  and  storax,  each 
an  ounce  (many  dislike  the.se)  ; two  or  three  handfuls  of  clove- 
gillyflowers,  red  pinks  and  lavender-flowers,  clove.s,  nutmegs, 
rosemary-flowers,  allspice,  knotted  marjoram, lemon-thyme,  rind 
of  lemon,  balm  of  Gilead  dry,  and  a few  laurel-leave.s.  Chop  all 
these,  and  mix  them  well  with  bay-salt.  Cover  the  jar;  stir 
occasionally.  The  various  ingredients  may  be  collected  in  sue- 
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cession  as  they  flower.  To  these  are  added  woodroof,  jonquil- 
flowers, -citron.  and  many  other  things. 

115G.  Eau  de  Cologne. — Take  tlie  essence  of  Bergamot,  le- 
mon-peel, lavender,  and  orange-flowers,  of  each  an  ounce,  es- 
sence of  cinnamon  half  an  ounce,  spirit  of  rosemary,  and  of  the 
spiritous  water  of  Melisse,  of  each  fifteen  ounces,  strong  alcohol 
seven  pints  and  a half.  Mix  the  whole  together,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand,  for  the  space  of  a fortnight ; after  which  intro- 
duce it  into  aiglass  retort,  the  body  of  which  is  immersed  into 
boiling  water,  contained  in  a vessel  placed  over  a Lamp,  while 
the  beak  is  introduced  into  a large  glass  retort  well  luted.  By 
keeping  the  water  to  the  boiling  point,  the  mixture  in  the  retort 
will  distil  over  into  the  receiver,  which  should  be  covered  over 
with  wet  cloths.  In  this  manner  will  be  obtained  pure  Eau  de 
Cologne,  at  one-fourth  the  selling  price. 

N.  B.  The  above  receipt  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr 
Granville,  who  lately,  at  Cologne,  took  some  pains  to  learn  the 
component  parts  of  this  favourite  accompaniment  of  an  elegant 
toilet.  Only  38.000  bottles  of  the  water  are  made  at  Cologne 
in  the  year ; so  that  probably  two-thirds  of  the  commodity  sold 
as  such,  is  made  by  a process  f.ir  inferior  to  the  above. 

Another  Eau  de  Cologne. — The  following  have  been  recently 
ascertained  to  be  the  precise  component  parts  of  this  far-famed 


liquid.  Take  of 

Spirits  of  Wine  at  32° 1 pint 

Essence  of  Lemons 123  grains 

Bergamot 123  — 

Cedar 62  — • 

I.avender 31  — 

Orange-flowers 10  drops 

Tincture  of  Amber 10  — 

Mint 31  grains 

Benzoin 185  — 

Essence  of  Roses 2 drops. 


Mix  these  ingredients,  shake  them  frequently,  and  then  strain 
them  off.  Those  who  do  not  like  the  smell  may  omit  the  es- 
sence of  mint.  The  quality  is  greatly  improved  by  age. 

1157.  A cheap  Perfume.— D\p  fine  cotton  wool,  such  as  jew- 
ellers use,  in  olive-oil,  and  spread  it  in  thin  layers  over  jasmine- 
flowers,  and  rose-leaves,  in  a jar  or  glass  vessel.  In  a week 
squeeze  out  the  perfumed  oil  into  a vial  for  use,  and  keep  the 
scented  wool  to  perfume  clothes-presses,  &c.  &c. — Obs.  One  of 
the  most  effectual  perfumes  is  fresh-burnt  charcoal,  as  it  de- 
stroys bad  odours,  while  more  elegant  preparations  only  conceal 
the  smell. 

1158.  Thieves'  Vinegar. — Take  an  ounce  of  the  tops  of  worm- 
wood ; rosemary,  sage,  mint,  and  rue,  of  each  halt  an  ounce  ; 
flowers  of  lavender  two  ounces ; aromatic  gum,  cinnarnon,^ 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  fresh  garlic,  two  drachms  of  each  ; halt 
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an  ounce  of  camphor,  and  eight  pounds  of  red  vinegar ; beat  all 
the  ingredients  well,  put  them  into  a proper  earthen  jar,  and 
pour  the  vinegar  upon  them  ; the  garlic  ought  to  be  sliced. 
C After  stopping  the  jar,  put  it  in  the  sun  or  in  a hot  place,  such 

k as  a sand-bath,  for  three  or  four  weeks;  wring  out  the  ingredi- 

k ents,  and  filter  through  filtering- paper;  the  camphor  must  be 

I previously  dissolved  in  a little  spirits  of  wine.  This  vinegar, 

like  all  perfumed  liquids,  ought  to  be  kept  closely  corked. 

1159.  Hose  Vinegar  for  Salads,  or  for  the  Toilet. — Put  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rose-leaves  to  four  pints  of  good  vinegar, 
and  some  roots  of  the  Florence  lily.  Infuse  till  a fine  tincture 
is  obtained,  and  strain  off  the  infusion. 

Creme  de  Rose — Put  four  pounds  or  more  of  moss  and 
damask  rosebuds  into  ten  English  pints  of  whisky.,.  Let 
j this  infuse  for  six  weeks,  shaking  it  occasionally.  Drain  out 

j the  rose-leaves  ; wash  them  in  six  English  pints  of  water,  and 

1 strain  this  water  to  the  spirits.  Pass  through  the  still  once, 

I and,  it  not  strong  enough,  a second  time.  Clarify  six  pound.s 
1 ot  sugar  with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  till  a clear  thickish 
syrup.  Let  it  cool,  previously  passing  it  through  the  jelly-bag. 
Mix,  when  cool,  with  equal  quantities  of  the  distilled  spiritous 
i tincture  ot  rose — and  bottle  if  clear, — if  not  quite  bright,  let  it 
subside — pour  ofif,  and  pass  again  through  the  jelly-bag  or  filter. 

1160.  Lavender  Vinegar — French. — To  every  pint  of  the 
{ best  champagne  vinegar  put  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  lavender- 

t flowers,  and  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon.  Infuse  for  twenty-four 

; hours  in  a stone  jar,  then  take  the  jar  and  set  it  over  hot  embers 
; to  digest  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Filter  and  bottle  it,  dipping 
'i  the  corks  in  wax. 


1161.  Honey-watei' for  the  Hair. — Mix  three  drachms  of  tinc- 
ture  of  ambergris,  and  one  of  tincture  of  musk,  with  a little  spirit 

( of  \vine.  Afterwards  add  a pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  strong 
I spirits,  and  shake  all  well  and  often. 

1162.  Cold  Cream  for  the  Skin — Take  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  a drachm  of  white  wax,  and  one  of  spermaceti. 
Melt  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  stir  in  a mortar  till  quite 
sniooth  and  cold.  Add  orange-flower  or  rose-water  till  the 
mixture  is  as  thin  as  double  cream.  Keep  in  a gallipot  covered 
with  leather. 


1163.  Lipsalve.  Put  four  ounces  of  the  best  olive-oil  into  a 

bottle,  with  a half-ounce  of  picked  alkanet-root  ; stop  the  bottle 
and  set  it  in  the  sun  till  the  oil  is  coloured;  strain  it  i^i  an 
earthen  pipkin  in  which  an  ounce  of  white  wax  and  one  of  cl  iri 
fled  mutton-suet  are  placed;  melt  this  by  the  fire,  and  perfume 
with  a drop  of  oil  of  rhodium,  or  bergamot,  or  lavender, ■ pour 

It  oft  the  sediment  into  very  small  gallipots. 

1164.  Pf'itefor  chopped  Hands.— lard 

honey  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a little  of  the  fine  dust  of  oatmeal  or  of 
bean.flour : it  may  be  perfumed  with  a drop  of  essence  of  lemon 
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CHEAP  DISHES  AND  COOKERY  FOR  THE  POOR. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  art  of  preparing  cheap  dishes  is  much 
better  understood  by  the  intelligent  poor  than  by  those  who  a.ssume 
the  task  of  instructing  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  direct  use 
of  the  poorer  classes,  but  for  the  information  of  those  who,  from  cha- 
ritable motives,  are  anxious  to  devote  part  of  the  abundance  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  them  to  their  humble  brethren,  that  this  sec- 
tion is  added  to  the  Cook’s  Manual. 

There  is  not  a family  of  any  consideration  but  might  distribute  at 
least  three  or  four  gallons  of  soup  a-week  to  their  poor  neighbours, 
with  almost  no  additional  expense,  and  only  a little  personal  trouble 
to  the  cook  or  kitchen-maid.  There  is  much  waste  in  all  families, 
which,  by  a slight  degree  of  attention,  might  be  avoided,  and  turned 
to  good  account,  not  only  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  poor,  but  in 
improving  the  domestic  habits  of  young  female  servants,  and  qualify- 
ing them  to  be  managers  when  they  shall  come  to  be  poor  men’s  wives. 
Without  wishing  to  encourage  habits  of  dependence,  much  less  beg- 
gary, benevolent  persons  will  find  in  all  neighbourhoods  old  men 
and  women,  and  orphan  children,  to  whom  the  certainty  that  on  even 
one  day  of  the  week  they  may  look  forward  to  a warm  and  comfort- 
able meal,  will  be  no  small  blessing.  Those  benevolent  individuals 
who  actively  interest  themselves  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
seldom  fail  to  enjoin  them  to  go  to  church.  Were  this  injunction 
coupled  with  a comfortable  Sunday’s  dinner  of  warm  stew-soup,  to 
such  as  need  this  kindness,  the  advice  would  not  prove  the  less  effi- 
cacious. For  an  expense  of  two  shillings  per  week,  any  benevolent 
individual  may  dine  ten  old  women  or  men  every  Sunday  of  the  year, 
even  allowing  that  none  of  the  waste  of  his  kitchen  were  applied  to 
this  purpose,  but  that  every  article  were  purchased. 

In  speaking  of  di.shes  for  the  poor,  it  is  at  once  proper  to  say,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  human  life  in  grown  persons  being  sustained  in 
comfort  and  physical  energy  without  a due  proportion  of  animal  food  ; 
nor  do  we  conceive  that,  with  any  better  diet  than  the  miserable  un- 
changing meal  of  the  Irish  and  Highland  peasantry,  or  the  rice  of 
the  feebler  tribes  of  India,  there  is  any  hearty  food  more  really  eco- 
nomical than  cheap  stew-soups  of  meat  or  fish,  with  a proper  mix- 
ture of  vegetable!!,  roots,  and  farinaceous  seeds.  But  this  mode  of 
cookery  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  it  is  also  the  most  savoury  in  which 
food  can  be  prepared.  The  worst  feature  in  the  domestic  manage- 
ment of  the  poor— rwe  speak  not  of  drinking — is  the  universal  and 
excessive  use  of  tea  ; and  this  they  must  either  swallow,  a coarse,  half- 
sweStened,  pernicious  decoction,  without  the  milk,  butter,  meat,  &.C., 
which  can  alone  render  it  a nourishing  meal,  or  spend  on  it  a share 
of  their  earnings,  wliich  must  be  subtracted  from  better  purposes. 
T/ie  tcupot* drains  ihe  soup-pot;  the  price  of  the  materials  of  an 
unsatisfying  breakfast  would  nearly  purchase  enougli  of  meat,  ve- 
getables, and  barley,  or  pulse,  to  make  a hearty  and  comfortable 
family-dinner.  Were  soup  or  gruel  substituted  for  tea,  and  for  those 
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sickening  and  abominable  slops  called  British  coiFee,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice with  decent  families  on  the  Continent,  and  which  till  of  late  years 
■was  the  custom  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  change 
would  be  still  better;  as  the  meat,  either  cold  or  re-warmed  ina  little 
of  the  soup,  would  afterwards  furnish  dinner.  The  objection  made 
to  the  old  hearty  breakfast  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  oatmeal 
porridge,  to  the  burgou  of  the  navy,  the  stif-ahout  of  Ireland,  and 
hasty-pudding  of  the  North  of  England,  as  heavy  fare  for  females 
and  sedentary  mechanics,  could  not  be  brought  against  a light  soup 
merely  thickened  with  oatmeal,  and  eaten  with  bread.  The  increase 
of  soup-shops,  and  even  of  places  for  the  early  sale  of  coffee  and  sa- 
loop,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  dram-shops ; for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  in  large 
towns  thousands  on  thousands  of  poor  persons,  market-women,  bar- 
row-women, and  dealers  in  all  sorts  of  small  wares,  who,  were  a pint 
of  coffee  or  of  warm  soup  and  a penny-loaf  as  easily  come  by  at  the 
corner  of  every  street,  as  a glass  of  gin,  would,  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career,  prefer  the  former.* 

Besides  the  receipts  for  Cheap  Dishes  subjoined,  there  are  many 
scattered  through  the  work,  as  stew-soup  of  bullock's  heart  ; sheep's 
head  broth  in  a plain  way  ; rice  and  milk  with  suet ; plain  Scotch 
fish  and  sauce  ; Scotch  haggis  ; pan-kail ; pease-soup  or  potato-soup 
in  which  dripping  is  substituted  for  butter  ; ox-tail  and  ox-head 
soup  and  ragout ; baked  herrings ; kidncy-collops  ; white,  blood, 
and  liver  puddings  ; muscle  or  other  cheap  shell-iish  soups  ; cale- 
cannon  enriched  with  dripping  ; Scotch  kail-brose,  and  many  other 
things. 

In  treating  of  cookery  for  the  poor,  however  briefly,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  pass  over  the  potato-fljur,  of  which  so  much  has  lately  been 
said  and  written.  Of  its  uses  and  excellence  in  its  own  place,  we 
have  no  doubts  whatever,  though  we  cannot  just  yet  believe  that  in 
potato-flour  a universal  panacea  is  discovered  for  human  misery. 
The  manner  in  which  potato-flour  is  made  is  shortly  described  at 
page  190.  But  it  is  now  prepared  for  sale  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  if  it  prove  as  really  cheap,  nutritious,  and  agreeable,  as  is 


^ hear  the  stern  denunciations  of  gin,  and  of  the  proHi- 

gacy  qf  he  lower  classes,  proceeding  from  one  of  those  well-fed,  well-clad 
moralists,  who  never  indulge  in  any  thing  save  sound  old  port,  or  tlie  best 
of  malt  liquor,  without  calhng  to  mind  one  of  the  pictures  of  him,  whose 
sagacity  m detecting  the  manifold  weaknesses  of  the  human  heart,  and 
penetrating  to  its  most  hidden  spring,s,  was  only  excelled  hy  his  indulgence 
in .pulging  of  Its  wandering,s  and  weaknesses.  The  Antiquary  is  express- 
ing his  hope  to  the  fish-woman,  that  the  distilleries,  then  stopt,  may  never 
work  again.  “ Ay,  ay,”  said  Alaggie,  » it's  easy  for  your  honour  and  the 
hke  o you  gentle  lolk,s,  to  say  sae,  that  ha  e slouth  and  routh,  and  fire  and 
fending,  and  meat  and  claith,  and  sit  dry  and  canny  hy  the  fireside;  but 
an  ye  wanted  fire,  and  meat,  and  dry  claise,  and  were  deeing  o’  canid,  and 
had  a sair  heart,  whilk  is  war,st  ava  wi  just  tippence  in  your  pouch,  ivad 
nave  be  glad  to  buy  a dram  wi  t,  to  he  eliding  and  claise,  and  a supper, 
and  heart  s-ease  into  the  bargain,  till  the  morn’s  morning  ?”  * ^ ’ 

“ It  8 even  too  true  an  apology,  Maggie,”  said  Monklmrns 
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alleged,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  People  are  in  general  quite 
alive  to  their  true  interests,  whether  of  purse  or  palate.  To  the  mode 
of  cooking  potato-flour,  as  promulgated  by  its  most  zealous  patrons 
ax\A  2>roncurs,  we  however  decidedly  object.  Their  pudding  is  in 
fact  ra-w  potato-glue,  if  boiling  water  is  merely  poured  over  the  flour. 
This  might  do  for  genuine  arrow-root,  or  for  oatmeal,  but  not  for 
crude  potato-mucilage.  We  give  the  subjoined /ormit/a  as  an  im- 
provement : — Mix  the  Jlour  as  in  making  starch  ; pour  boiling  water 
over  it,  and  boil  it  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 
If  boiled  in  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  with  a little  sugar,  it  will  make 
a very  agreeable  mess  either  for  breakfast  or  a light  supper — where 
suppers  are  taken." 


CHEAP  DISHES. 

Some  of  the  subjoined  receipts  were  publislied  during  a period 
of  scarcity.  They  are  equally  applicable  now,  as  the  prepara- 
tions, besides  being  frugal,  are  savoury  and  healthful.  The 
first  nine  are  attributed  to  a lady  whose  pen  has  been  usually 
devoted  to  sacred  subjects,  but  who  has  not  disdained  to  employ 
her  talents  in  improving  the  manners  and  increasing  the  do- 
mestic comforts  of  the  humblestof  her  brethren — Mrs  Hannah 
More.  The  rest  are  original. 

1165.  Cheap  Rice  Milk. — A quart  of  skim  milk,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  rice,  with  sugar,  and  a little  Jamaica  pepper,  will 
make  a cheap  and  a dainty  dish.  Swell  the  rice  first  with  water. 

1166.  Rice  Pudding. — Two  quarts  of  skim  milk,  a half- 
pound  of  rice,  and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar. 

N-  B.  A little  shred  suet,  salt,  and  a very  little  ginger,  will 
make  this  excellent. — Ed. 

1167.  Mrs  White's  cheap  Stew. — “I  remember,”  said  Mrs 
White,  “a  cheap  dish,  so  nice  that  it  makes  my  mouth  water. 
I peel  some  raw  potatoes,  slice  them  thin,  put  the  slices  into  a 
deep  frying-pan  or  pot,  with  a little  water,  an  onion,  and  a bit 
of  pepper.  Then  I get  a bone  or  two  of  a breast  of  mutton,  or 
a little  strip  of  salt  pork,  and  put  it  into  it.  Cover  it  down 
close,  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  an  hour.” 

1168.  Herring  and  Potatoes. — Take  two  or  three  pickled 
herrings,  wash  and  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with 
peeled  potatoes  and  a little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till 
it  is  done.  £This  dish  is  made  in  Scotland  in  a close-covered 
pot  by  boiling.  Place  the  herrings  upmost. — Ed  '] 

1169.  Stew-soup. — Two  pounds  of  beef,  four  onions,  ten  tur- 
nips, half  a pound  of  rice,  a large  handful  of  parsley,  thyme, 
and  savory;  some  pepper  and  salt;  eight  quarts  of  water. 
Cut  the  beef  in  slices,  and  after  it  has  boiled  some  time,  cut  it 
still  smaller.  The  whole  should  boil  gently  about  two  hours  on 

• N.  B.  These  observations  were  nincle  when  we  were  5of erf  with 
potuto-Hour. . This  preparation  is  not  making  w.iy  farther  tlian  it  ought. 
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a slow  fire.  If  fuel  be  scarce,  it  may  be  stewed  all  night  in  an 
oven,  and  warmed  up  next  day.  You  may  add  oatmeal  or 
potatoes.  Grey  pease  will  be  a great  addition. 

1170.  Amiher. — Take  half  a pound  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork, 
cut  it  into  small  pieces;  half  a pint  of  pease,  four  sliced  turnips, 
six  potatoes  cut  very  small,  two  onions  or  leeks,  put  to  them 
seven  pints  of  water.  Let  the  whole  boil  gently  over  a very 
slow  tire  two  hours  and  a half.  Then  thicken  it  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  oatmeal.  After  the  thickening  is  put  in,  boil  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time  ; then  season  it  with 
salt  and  pepper.  [Too  much  oatmeal. — Edr\ 

1171.  Stew-soup  of  Salt  Meat. — Take  two  pounds  of  salt 
beef  or  pork,  cut  it  into  very  small  bits,  and  put  it  into  a pot 
with  six  quarts  of  water,  letting  it  boil  on  a slow'  tire  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; then  put  a few  carrots,  parsnips,  or  tur- 
nips, all  cut  small ; or  a few  potatoes  sliced;  a cabbage,  and  a 
couple  of  carrots.  Thicken  the  whole  with  oatmeal.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper. — See  Bullock’ s-heart  Stew,  No.  405. 

1172.  Cheap  Soups — The  following  soup  Mrs  Sparks  sold 
every  Saturday  in  small  quantities.  A pint  of  the  soup,  with  a 
bit  of  the  meat  tvarmed  up  on  a Sunday,  made  a dinner  for  a 
grown  person  : 

An  ox-cheek,  two  pecks  of  potatoes,  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
onions,  one  ounce  of  pepper,  half  a pound  of  salt,  boiled  all 
together  in  ninety  pints  of  water,  till  reduced  to  sixty ; any 
garden-stuff  may  be  thrown  in. 

I Friendly  Hints,  by  the  same  writer. — The  difference  between 
eating  bread  new  and  stale  is  one  loaf  in  five. 

If  you  turn  your  meat  into  broth,  it  will  go  much  farther 
than  if  you  roast  or  bake  it. 

If  you  have  a garden,  make  the  most  of  it.  A bit  of  leek,  or 
an  onion,  makes  all  dishes  savoury  at  small  expense. 

If  the  money  spent  on  fresh  butter  were  spent  on  meat,  poor 
families  would  be  much  better  fed  than  they  are. 

IJ  the  money  spent  on  tea  were  .spent  on  home-brewed  beer, 
f the  wife  would  be  better  fed,  the  husband  better  pleased,  and 
1 both  would  be  healthier. 

Keep  a little  Scotch  barley,  rice,  dry  pease,  and  oatmeal  in  the 
I house.  They  are  all  cheap,  and  don  t spoil.  Keep  also  pepper 
l and.  ginger. 

1173.  Mrs  White’s  Breakfasts — “Neighbours,”  said  Mrs 
< White,  “ a halfpenny-worth  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a leek 
j or  onion  out  of  your  own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a bit  of 
S salt,  and  a little  coarse  bread,  will  breakfast  your  whole  family 

It  is  a great  mistake  at  any  time  to  think  a bit  of  meat  is  so 
I ruinous,  and  a great  load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A poor  man  '’■ets 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a-week;  if  he  is  careful  he  brings  it 
home.  I dare  not  say  how  much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the 
afternoon,  now  sugar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  because  I should 
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have  you  all  upon  me  ; but  I will  say,  that  too  much  of  this 
little  goes  even  for  bread,  from  a mistaken  notion  tliat  it  is  the 
hardest  fare.  This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  if  bread  is 
dear,  is  bad  management.  Dry  jiease,  to  be  sure,  have  been 
very  dear  lately  ; but  now  they  are  plenty  enougli.  I am  cer- 
tain, then,  that  if  a shilling  or  two  of  the  seven  or  eight  was 
laid  out  for  a bit  of  coarse  beef,  a sheep’s  bea{l,  or  any  such 
thing,  it  would  be  well  bestowed.  I would  throw  a couple  of 
pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  with  two  or  three  handfuls  of  gray 
pease,  an  onion,  and  a little  pepper.  Then  I would  throw  in 
cabbage  or  turnip,  and  carrot,  or  any  garden-stuff  that  was 
most  plenty  ; let  it  stew  two  or  three  hours,  and  it  will  make  a 
dish  fit  for  his  Majesty.  The  working  men  should  have  the 
meat ; the  children  don’t  want  it ; the  soup  will  be  thick  and  ( 
substantia],  and  requires  no  bread.”  : 

1174.  Another  Cheap  Soup — Two  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  or  || 
ox-cheek,  a quarter-pound  of  barley,  a halfpenny  worth  of  pars-  m 
ley  and  onions,  with  salt,  will  make  four  quarts  of  good  soup.  II 
A few  potatoes,  or  any  cheap  vegetable,  may  be  added. 

1175.  Beau -pudding. — Boil,  skin,  and  pound  beans  with  li 

pepper  and  salt,  and  a piece  of  butter  or  dripping.  Tie  the  i 

pounded  mass  into  a floured  cloth,  and  boil. 

1176.  Bean-pudding,  to  eat  with  Bacon  or  Fielded  Pork, 
hot  Pig’s  Cheek,  §'c. — Boil  and  skin  the  beans,  or  lake  any  left. 
Pound  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and,  if  you  like,  a piece  of 
butter,  melted  suet,  or  dripping.  Put  them  in  a buttered  tin 
basin.  Tie  a pudding-cloth  round,  and  boil  in  water,  or  better 
with  the  pork,  for  from  a half-hour  to  three  quarters.  Undo 
the  cloth  ; let  the  pudding  cool  and  firm  fora  minute;  then 
place  the  basin  inverted  on  a dish,  and  turn  it  out. 

1177.  Cheap  Pease-pudding. — To  a pound  of  pease  boiled 
for  pudding,  add  two  pounds  of  mashed  potatoes,  with  dripping 
of  any  kind. 

1178.  Cheap  Casserole  of  Potato,  in  which  cheap  Mince  or 

Stew  map  be  neatly  served IVIash  the  potatoes  with  a little 

milk,  and  a bit  of  butter,  with  salt,  and  a point  of  finely-shred 
onion  if  you  like.  Border  a flat  dish  thickly  with  this,  and 
mark  it,  and  place  a layer  of  the  mash  over  the  dish  ; brown  in 
the  oven  or  before  the  fire,  and  scoop  out  the  centre,  or  leave  i^ 
as  crust,  and  serve  in  it  hashed  beet-heart,  kidney-collop,  salj 
or  other  fish  warmed  up,  &c. 

1179.  Milk  Porridge.— ^i\r  oatmeal  into  boiling  skimmed 
milk  as  in  making  stir-about.  Eat  with  milk. 

1180.  Ox-liver,  sound  and  fresh,  sliced,  steeped  for  ^me 

hours  in  salt  water,  and  fried  with  fat  bacon,  parsley,  onions, 
and  allspice,  makes  a cheap  dish.  _ 

1181.  Stew-soup  may  be  made  of  the  rich  liquor  in  which 
tripe  is  boilcil,  with  rice  or  potatoes,  parsley,  and  onions  ; of 
the  same  liquor  a fraudulent  ye/A/  is  often  made  for  the  great. 
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The  culinary  utensils  of  the  poor  are  of  f»rcat  importance.* 
Every  family  ought  to  have  a cheap  and  small  steamer  of  a sub- 
stantial kind,  fitted  to  the  metal  pot,  which  serves  either  for 
boiling  or  baking.  In  baking  a pudding  or  meat,  the  thick 
metal  lid  of  this  sort  of  pot  is  first  made  hot  and  laid  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  pot  is  turned  upside-down  over  it ; turf  embers 
are  placed  all  around  or  over  this  little  oven,  in  which  meat 
with  potato-pastry,  fish-pie  with  potato,  rice-pudding,  or  any 
dish  may  be  cooked,  and  a loaf  may  be  baked.  The  lid  may  be 
laid  over  embers,  in  the  grate,  and  the  pot  inverted  over  it  forms 
an  oven. 

Still  this  is  not  cheap  cookery;  and  though  several  interesting 
experiments  have  been  made,  especially  in  cooking  by  gas,  we 
cannot  perceive  that,  since  the  era  of  Count  Ruraford,  any  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  economizing  heat,  fuel,  and  labour; 
though  culinary  processes  are  certainly  rendered  more  easy  to 
the  servants  of  the  wealthy.  Lately,  several  experiments 
have  been  publicly  exhibited  in  gas  cookery,  by  Mr  Hicks 
of  London,  which  promise  well.  But  this  is  not  exactly 


* Economical  Maxims  of  ancient  Tusser,  the  first  English  writer 
on  Domestic  Economy,  ami  author  of  “ The  Points  of  good  Hus- 
bandry and  Housewifery.” 

“ Save  wing  Cor  a Ihresser  when  gander  doth  die ; 

Save  feathers  of  all  things  the  softer  to  lie  ; 

M uch  spice  is  a thief,  so  is  candle  and  fire ; 

Sweet  sauce  is  as  crafty  as  ever  was  friar; 

Save  droppings  and  skiramings  whatever  ye  do, 

For  medicine,  for  cattle,  for  cart,  and  for  shoe.” 


From  the  maxims  of  this  worthy,  it  would  appear  that  the  jolly  English 
yeoman  of  the  16th  century  fared  fully  as  well  as  the  gentleman-farmer  of 
the  19lh— so  far  as  substantials  go— and  his  servants  a great  deal  better. 
For  the  yeoman  and  his  household’s  Lenten  diet,  Tusser  recommends  red 
herrings  and  salt  fish.  At  Easter,  veal  and  hacon ; and  at  Martinmas 
when  dainties  were  no  longer  to  be  had,  contentment  with  salted  beef. 
At  Midsummer,  when  mackerel  went  out,  there  was  fresh  beef  and  salads  ; 
At  Michaelmas,  fresh  herrings  and  old  crones  (sheep);  at  All  Saints,  pork 
and  pease,  sprats,  and  sparlings  ; and  at  Christmas,  in  Old  Itngland  ! Merry 
England  ! All  good  cheer  and  play;  with  good  drink,  a rousing  fire  in  the- 
hall,  brawn,  puddings,  and  souse,  and  mustard  withal ; beet;  mutton,  pork, 
and  minced  pies  ot  the  best ; pig,  veal,  capon,  goose.  “ turkey,  and  the 

chine;”  cheese,  apples,  nuts,— and,  to  crown  all,  “jolly  carols.  ’ Peace 

be  with  thy  memory,  Thomas  Tusser  ! 

From  the  same  judicious  person  we  learn,  that  in  those  Catholic  times 
it  was  customary,  and  of  ancient  prescription,  that  twice  a-week  the  far- 
mer should  give  his  servants  roast  meat,  namely,  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day evening.  He,  at  the  same  time,  restricts  the  yeoman  and  Franklin’s 
family-dinner  to  three  dishes,  “ which,  being  well  dressed,  will  he  suffi- 
cient to  please  your  friend  and  grace  your  hall.”  Servants  are  ordered  to 
bed  at  ten  in  summer  ami  nine  in  winter,  and  to  rise  at  four  in  summer  and 
five  m dark  mornings  There  are  to  be  fritters  and  pancakes  for  dinner  on 
Shroye.Tuesday ; and  on  wake  day,  the  vigil  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
parish  church  is  dedicated,  “ when  every  wanton  may  dance  at  her  will  ” 
the  oven  is  to  he  filled  with  flaunes.  I he  seedcake  is  to  grace  the  end  of 
seedtime  and  the  harvest-homo  goose  never  to  he  neglected.—Whv  did 
not  Mr  ( ohhett  give  us  a new  edition  pf  ancient  Tusser’  ^ 
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the  direction  in  which  we  lonp;  to  see  improvement.  How  great 
a benefactor  of  his  species  would  that  man  be,  who  should  en- 
able the  poor  to  obtain,  at  a cheap  rate,  a regulated  degree  of 
warmth  in  their  apartments,  and  to  combine  with  this  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  best  processes  of  cookery  !* 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  SALTING  MEAT,  TONGUES,  HAMS,  MAKING  CHEESE,  FATTENING 
POULTRY,  PRESERVING  BUTTER,  EGGS,  &C.  &C. 

Meat  should  either  be  salted  before  the  animal  heat  has  left 
it,  or  be  allowed  to  hang  for  a few  days,  to  become  tender.  It 
should  be  wiped  free  of  moisture,  blood,  &c.,  and  have  the  ker- 
nels and  pipes  taken  out ; wash  if  necessary.  As  a general  rule, 
which  is  too  little  attended  to,  meat  should  first  be  rubbed  with 
about  the  half  of  the  salt  ordered ; and,  after  lying  a day  or 
two  to  disgorge,  have  the  remaining  half  rubbed  in.  This 
twice  salting,  from  the  effectual  rubbing  and  mixing  it  causes, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  method,  not  only  for  meat,  but  for 
butter  and  fish.  Bay-salt  is  imagined  to  give  meat  a better 
flavour  than  any  other  salt.  It  is  thought  sweeter  than  manu- 
factured salt,  from  being  dried  by  the  gradual  action  of  the  sun. 
There  are  various  modes  of  purifying  salt  for  preserving  meat, 
butter,  and  fish,  but  they  are  too  complicated  and  troublesome 
for  domestic  use.  The  Dutch,  who  are  celebrated  for  the  mild 
mellow  flavour  of  their  butter  and  fish,  often  refine  the  salt  by 
boiling  it  up  with  whey ; and  this  method  is  quite  practicable 
in  any  dairy.  Heating  and  pounding  the  salt  facilitates  the  salt- 
ing of  meat.  Sugar  is  an  admirable  ingredient  in  curing  meat 
and  fish.  Without  making  them  salt,  it  preserves  and  keeps 
them  mellow.  Some  recommend  that  the  meat  should  be  first 
rubbed  with  sugar  for  some  days,  and  then  salted.  IMolasses  is 
also  used.  Saltpetre  dries  up  meat  so  much  that  it  is  daily  less 
and  less  employed.  Much  less  of  it  will  colour  meat,  or  sausage 
meat,  than  is  imagined : or  sanderswood  will  give  the  red 
colour.  Crude  sal  ammonia  is  an  article  of  which  a little  goes 
far  in  preserving  meat,  without  making  it  salt.  All  troughs 
and  tubs  in  which  meat  is  cured  ought  to  be  kept  closely  covered 
with  several  folds  of  blanket,  or  something  of  the  kind.  iMeat, 
till  it  be  taken  out  to  hang  up,  should  be  kept  covered  with 
sweet  pickle,  not  bitter  brine,  and  rubbed,  basted,  and  turned 
in  the  troughs,  at  least  once  a-day  ; — the  double  parts  ought  to 
be  looked  at,  and  rubbed  ; and  if  any  mouldiness  gather  on  the 
meat  in  any  stage  of  curing,  it  must  be  carefully  taken  off.  If 
the  brine  become  rank  with  blood  and  slime,  it  must  be  boiled 

* Since  tliis  was  remarked  in  our  Fifth  Edition,  some  advances  liave 
been  made  in  cooking  by  gas ; and  gas.lam|)s  used  at  (able  connected  with 
the  lustre  by  Ilexibic  tubes  are  now  seen  supplying  the  place  ol  spirit-lamps 
with  manifest  advantage.  Still  gas-cooking  remains  in  its  infancy,  though 
we  do  not  despair  of  it. 
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I up,  skimmed,  and,  when  cold,  poured  over  the  hams;  or,  now 
that  salt  is  so  cheap,  a fresh  pickle  may  be  made.  Bruised  juni- 
per-berries, coriander-seeds,  sweet  herbs  pounded  or  not,  and 
all  sons  of  aromatic  spices,  may  be  added  to  hams,  tongues, 
rumps,  and  sausage  meat;  also  garlic;  but  this  must  all  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  cook. 

1182.  To  cure  Hams. — Choose  the  short  thick  legs  of  clean- 
fed  hogs.  Those  which  are  just  old  enough  to  have  the  flesh 
of  Arm  texture,  and  which  have  roamed  at  large  in  a forest,  are 
far  the  best.  To  each  large  ham  allow  half  a pound  of  bay- 

I salt,  two  ounces,  or  even  more,  of  saltpetre,  eight  ounces  of 
coarse  sugar,  and  a half-pound  of  common  salt,  with  four  ounces 
of  Jamaica  and  black  pepper,  and  one  of  coriander-seeds.  Pound 
the  ingredients,  and  heat  and  mi.x  them  well ; but  first  rub  in 
about  six  ounces  .of  the  salt  and  the  saltpetre,  and,  after  two 
days,  the  rest  of  the  salt  and  the  spices.  Rub  for  a long  half- 
hour.  Lay  the  hams  in  the  trough  ; — keep  them  carefully 
covered,  and  baste  them  with  the  brine  every  day,  or  oftener  ; 
— turn  them  occasionally,  and  rub  with  the  brine ; make  more 
brine,  if  necessary.  Bacon  and  Pigs  Face  axe  treated  as  above. 
■<  — (See  pp.  290,  309.)  The  latter  is  the  better  of  being 
r pressed  down  with  a weight.  Some  persons  use  weights  for 
1 all  cured  meat,  to  keep  it  below  the  brine.  Hams  are  spiced 
/ by  using  aromatic  spices  and  sweet  herbs  in  curing.  Smoking 
!'  with  green  birch,  oak,  or  the  odoriferous  woods,  as  juniper,  &c., 

1 is  an  immense  improvement  to  all  dried  meats. 

1183.  To  cure  HamSy — M.  Ude’ s Receipt. — As  soon  as  the  pig 
is  cold  enough  to  cut  up,  cut  out  the  round  bone  from  the  hams. 
Rub  well  with  common  salt,  and  drain  for  three  days.  Then  dry 
the  hams ; and  for  two  of  eighteen  pounds  each,  take  a pound 

I of  moist  sugar,  a pound  of  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre. 

: Mix  and  rub  the  hams  well  with  it.  Put  them  in  a trough, 

I and  treat  as  other  hams  : but  in  three  days  pour  a bottle  of  good 
i vinegar  over  them.  They  will  be  ready  in  a month,  when  dry 
as  usual.  “ This,”  says  the  venerable  chef  of  Crockford’s,  “ is 
superior  to  a Westphalia  ham.”  We  are  sure,  that  if  smoked, 
it  is  as  well  cured. 

Another.— German  Receipt  for  Westphalia  Hams. — The 
hams  are  cured  as  with  us  at  a temperate  season, — from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  first  of  April.  Place  them  in  proper 
deep  troughs,  cover  over  with  layers  of  salt,  and  a few  laurel- 
leaves.  In  five  days  drain  and  place  them  in  a clean  tub.  Cover 
with  a strong  brine.  Let  them  lie  thus  for  three  weeks,  then 
soak  in  spring-water  for  twelve  hours.  Expose  them  to  the 
smoko  of  juniper  for  three  weeks. 

118t.  Beauvilliers’  Hams. — Make  a pickle  with  water  and 
wine-lees  to  suit  the  size  or  number  of  hams  and  flitches,  and 
add  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs,— as  sage,  basil,  thyme,  bay,  juniper- 
berries,  salt,  and  saltpetre.  Steep  tliis  for  some  days,  and  strain 
and  put  in  the  meat.  T,ct  the  hams  lie  a month,  drain’ 
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wipe,  ami  smoke  them.  When  smoked  and  dry,  rub  with  wine  | 
and  vinegar  to  keep  off  flies.  Tongues  of  hogs  may  be  cured  in  | 
the  same  pickle,  and  dried,  and  smoked  in  skins.  Tiiey  are  cooked  i 
in  small  wine  and  water,  with  herbs,  and  served  cold.  [If  the  | 
hams  were  first  rubbed  with  salt,  ami  drained  for  a day  or  two,  | 
the  receipt  would  be  excellent. — Edit^ 

1185.  Geniral  easy  Receipt  for  curing  hams  or  bacon  of  li 
14.  lbs.  weight,  or  in  the  proportion.  Two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  [i 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  treacle,  five  ounces  of  salt,  five  of  ij 
hay-salt,  one  of  ground  black  pepper,  one  of  Jamaica  pepper.  | 
Mix  the  articles  and  rub  the  hams  well.  Turn  and  rub  every  .1 
day  for  a month.  Hang  the  hams  in  a canvass  bag  in  a dry  i 
place.  Smoke  them  if  convenient ; they  will  keep  for  years. 

1186.  Multon  hams. — Proceed  as  at  No.  1182,  using  for  1 

one  ham  a fourth  of  the  salt,  but  a half  of  thespices  and  sugar.  i 

Rub  the  ham  very  well  with  the /loi  pounded  salts — Ohs.  Ram- 
mutton,  though  disliked  at  table,  is,  when  good,  thought  to  make  h 
the  best-flavoured  hams.  In  the  Highlands,  dried  junipers  are  I 
used  in  curing  mutton-hams.  No  son  of  meat  is  more  improved  f 
by  smoking  with  aromatic  woods  than  mutton.  Mutton-hams,  I 
when  they  are  once  dried,  will  keep  long  enough,  but  scarcely 
improve  after  keeping  six  months. — N.B.  Roast  instead  of 
boiling  mutton-ham,  if  not  kept  more  than  six  months.  Soak  i 
as  if  for  boiling. 

1187.  Tongues,  to  salt. — Cut  off  the  roots,  and  steep  them  in  | 

a weak  brine;  wash  them  well  out,  working  them  with  the  hand ; ; 

afterwards  salt  them  with  common  salt.  [The  roots  eat  very 
well  with  greens,  or  will  make  pease-soup,  stew,  or  Scotch  kail.]  . 
Scrape  and  dry  the  tongues ; rub  them  with  a little  common  . 
salt  and  saltpetre ; next  day  rub  them  very  well  with  salt  and  i 
brown  sugar.  Keep  them  covered  with  pickle  for  a fortnight; 
smoke  and  dry  them. — Ohs.  When  many  tongues  are  salted, 
use  a sinking  board  and  weights,  to  keep  them  below  the  brine. 
They  may  be  spiced  as  No.  1182. 

1 18S.  To  salt  a Round  or  Rump  of  Beef. — A rump  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  will  take  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  eight  of  sugar, 
four  of  pepper,  half  a pound  of  bay-salt,  and  as  much  common 
salt.  Rub  the  meat  very  well  with  the  mixed  salts  ami  spices; 
turn  it  on  all  sides,  and  rub  it.  Baste  and  rub  with  the  brine 
every  day  for  a month.  It  may  either  be  hung  and  dried,  or 
boiled  out  of  this  pickle. — See  pp.  74,  236,  237,  for  beef  cured 
in  various  ways  with  spices. 

1189.  To  cure  Geese. — In  Languedoc  and  other  parts  of 
France,  where  laml  is  of  small  value,  and  geese  are  plentiful, 
much  of  the  winter-food  of  genteel  provincial  families  depends 
on  these  birds.  As  the  information  may  be  found  useful  in 
Ireland,  and  remote  parts  both  of  Euglaml  and  Scotland,  we 
shall  iletail  the  French  method  of  proceeding: — M'hen  the  geese 
are  very  fat,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  they  w'ere  killed,  and  the 
wings  and  legs  cut  oft',  leaving  as  little  flesh  on  the  body  as  pos- 
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i sible.  The  leRs  are  partly  boned  ; and  for  every  five  geese  a 
; half-ounce  of  saltpetre  is  mixed  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
a common  salt,  with  which  the  legs  and  wings  are  well  rubbed, 
1 and  laid  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a pan  with  savoury  herhs. 

( A'leanwbile  all  the  fat  is  collected  from  the  bodies  and  intestines, 
a and  boiled  down  as  lard  over  a very  slow  fire,  strained,  and  put 
i:  to  cool.  The  legs,  wings,  and  the  hody  cut  in  pieces,  are  in 

twenty-four  hours  taken  from  the  salt,  passed  through  fresh 
jj  water,  and  stewed  over  a very  slow  fire  till  the  flesh  will  pierce 

■J  with  a straw.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and,  when  cold,  packed 

< in  jars,  and  the  melted  fat  poured  over  them.  When  cold, 
j parchment,  or  paper  and  bladder  are  tied  over  the  jars.  A 

1 French  family  has,  from  this  stock  of  winter-provisions,  the 

ij  power  of  having  a ragout  of  a leg  or  wing,  heated  in  a little  of 

I the  jelly  and  fat  in  which  the  meat  is  preserved  ; or  a soupe  of 

I a neck,  back,  or  pinion,  with  the  mere  addition  of  herbs,  vege- 
;|  tables,  and  suitable  seasonings.  The  relish  is  very  high  ; and 
1 French  cooks  speak  with  rapture  of  this  savoury  and  economical 
( mode  of  cooking  geese.  Young  pigs  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
t manner,  but  their  relish  is  not  nearly  so  high.  If  the  fat  of 
j geese  be  thus  esteemed  by  our  continental  neighbours,  there  is 
: certainly  in  this  department  much  waste  in  English  kitchens.* 

• Thougli  somewhat  out  of  place,  we  give  here  a preserving  receipt  which 
will  be  found  of  value  in  many  situations,  as  it  is  as  applicable  to  cod  as  to 
salmon : — 

Pre  ared  Salmon  Roe. — Talte  the  roe  from  a fish  as  nearly  spawning 
as  possible.  Wash  the  roe  well  in  milk  and  water,  and  then  in  cold  water, 
till  it  come  clean  oft'.  Afterwards  put  the  roe  in  a sieve,  and  drain  fifteen 
minutes.  To  salt  them  take  eight  ounces  of  salt  to  three  pounds  of  spawn, 
and  let  them  lie  in  the  brine  forty-eight  hours.  Lay  them  on  a board  about 
' three-fourths  of  a yard  from  the  fire,  letting  them  remain  there  about  half 
a day.  Bruise  them  well  with  a roller,  then  put  them  into  a pot,  and  press 
them  well  down.  Put  on  them  in  the  proportion  of  eight  drops  of  spirit  of 
I nitre,  and  as  much  saltpetre  as  will  lie  upon  a sixpence  to  every  pound  of 
spawn.  Cover  them  with  a piece  of  writing  paper,  upon  which  lay  a coat- 
ing of  hog’s  lard  as  cold  as  it  will  spread,  then  tie  over  all  a piece  of  dressed 
sheep-skin,  and  keep  in  a warm  place  summer  and  winter. 

This  receipt  was  got  from  Easton,  hairdresser,  Hawick,  one  of  the  best 
fishers  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  who  prepares  and  sells  the  roe  at  a high 
price.  It  seems  taken  from  the  Russian  receipt  for  making  moist  caviare, 
which  is  largely  exported  to  Italy  and  Germany,  and  esteemed  a great 
luxury.  Caviare  is  made  of  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  the  beluga,  the  sterlet, 
and  other  large  fish  found  in  the  Caspian,  and  also  about  the  Wolga  and 
Ural.  It  is  ol  two  kinds,— moist  and  dry;  the  best  is  thus  prepared  and 
the  receipt  may  be  equally  applicable  to  the  roe  of  salmon,  cod,  and  otlier 
large  fish  : — The  roes  (quite  fresh)  are  cleared  of  all  fibres,  and  stee|)ed  in 
brine  till  the  grains  soften.  It  is  then  hung  up  in  quantities  ofahout  eighteen 
pounds,  in  bags  shaped  like  jelly-bags,  to  drain;  when  drained,  fresh  brine 
IS  poured  in,  and  it  is  purified  by’  the  second  draining.  ’I  he  roes  are  then 
dried  by  wringing  the  hags  till  all  the  moisture  is  expunged.  It  hangs  in 
the  bags  for  twelve  hours,  and  is  then  trod  down  in  quantities  in  tubs  by 
a labourer  in  leathern  stockings.  The  fresher  the  roe,  and  tlie  less  salt  used 
to  cure  it,  it  is  esteemed  the  better.  In  cold  weatlier  no  salt  is  used,  but 
then  it  does  not  keep. 
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1190.  To  salt  a Yule  Mart,  or  whole  Bullock.— The  follow- 
ing approved  receipt  has  been  communicated  to  us  for  salting 
meat  for  family-use,  in  those  families  far  from  markets,  where 
a winter-store,  or  mart,  is  still  annually  cured  : — Take  as  much 
spring-water  as  you  think  will  cover  the  pieces  of  meat,  and, 
with  Liverpool  salt,*  or  bay-salt,  make  of  this  water  a pickle  so 
strong  as  to  float  a potato.  Stir  till  the  ingredients  are  dissolved  ; 
and  afterwards  hoil  the  pickle  till  all  the  scum  is  thrown  off. 
When  quite  cold,  pour  it  over  the  meat  in  the  salting-tub  or 
beef-stand. — Obs.  The  meat  (and  all  meat  or  vegetables  salted) 
must  be  wholly  and  constantly  covered  with  the  pickle,  by  oc- 
casionally adding  fresh  supplies  as  it  wastes,  anil  using  a sinking- 
board.  If  the  pickle  become  turbid,  and  a scum  gather  on  it, 
either  pour  it  off,  and  boil  and  skim  it  well  before  returning  it, 
when  cold,  to  the  meat ; or  use  a fresh  pickle,  which  may  now 
be  afforded  cheaply,  and  is  perhaps  better,  because  purer  than 
the  original  liquor  boiled  up.  Meat  preserved  in  this  way  is 
never  disagreeably  salt,  and  will  keep  for  a long  time.  A little 
saltpetre  boiled  with  the  pickle  will  tinge  the  meat,  and  if  it  is 
rubbed  with  salt,  and  suffered  to  drain  from  the  blood  for  a day 
and  night,  it  will  keep  the  better.  If  meat  is  not  liked  so  salt, 
substitute  sugar  for  one-third  of  the  salt. 

1191.  An  excellent  general  pickle  for  Meat,  Hams,  Tongues, 
Sjc. — Take  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  of  salt,  and  four  of 
sugar  to  the  quart  of  water,  and  a quarter-ounce  of  saltpetre. 
Rub  the  meat  with  salt,  let  it  drain  for  two  days,  and  pack  it, 
and  over  it  pour  the  pickle,  first  boiled,  skimmed,  and  cooled. 
Herbs  and  spices  ad  libitum.-^ 

1192.  To  salt  Beef  for  immediate  use,  and  to  make  Soup  of. 
— For  this  purpose  we  prefer  the  thin  flank,  or  what  are  in  Scot- 
land called  the  nine-holes,  the  runner,  and  the  brisket.  Cut  it. 
as  suitable,  into  pieces  of  from  three  to  seven  pounds.  Rub 
heartily  with  dried  salt.  Cover  up  the  meat.  Turn  it  over 
occasionally  (to  have  it  soaked  with  brine),  and  in  a week  it 
will  eat  well  as  plain  bouilli  with  roots,  and  make  a good  Scotch 
soup.  From  that  time  to  six  weeks  it  will  eat  with  greens, 
while  the  pot-liquor  will  make,  or  help  to  make,  potato  or  pease 
soup. 


* Rock  salt,  called  Liverpool  salt  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland  and  ia 
Ireland,  because  it  comes  from  that  port.  The  best  ot  all  salt  for  preserving 
meat  or  fish  is  what  is  called  bay  or  Lisbon  salt.  To  it  anchovies  partly 
owe  their  rich  mellowness. 

Various  ways  of  hastening  the  process  of  rendering  meat  fit  for  cook- 
ing are  proposed.  Some  recommend  Inirying  in  the  earth;  others  hang- 
ing the  meat  or  poultry  in  a fig-tree.  A high  hut  equal  temixjratiire  a^ 
pears  the  most  rational  plan.  Cover  the  meat  with  a thin  cloth,  and  Icavi- 
It  as  long  as  is  wished  for,  or  convenient,  near  the  kitclien 
pven.  If,  however,  the  temperature  he  too  high,  tlie  meat  will  be  rather 
hardened  than  improved. 
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1193.  Mutton,  either  Ribs  or  Breast,  may  be  salted  and 
served  boileil  with  roots,  making  at  the  same  time  potato-soup, 
seasoned  with  parsley  or  celery.  A boiled  leg  salted  a week,  is 
preferred,  with  carrot  and  turnip,  to  a fresh  one,  by  many 
excellent  judges.  The  Collier’s  Roast,  a favourite  dish  with 
many  persons,  is  a leg  of  mutton  salted  for  a week,  roasted  and 
served  with  mashed  turnip,  or  browned  potatoes. 

1 1 94.  To  cure  Bacon  in  Flitches,  or  whole  Sides. — (See  note 
page  89.) — When  all  the  lard  is  removed,  and  the  tail,  ears, 
pettitoes,  &c.,  taken  away,  rub  the  skin  side  of  the  meat  long 
and  briskly  with  warmed  salt  in  abundant  quantity.  Rub  about 

I the  shoulders  and  hams  very  well,  as  these  are  so  thick.  The 
; pig  should  either  still  retain  the  animal  heat,  or  hang  (which 
I we  like  better  ere  handling)  two  days,  to  get  tender.  Turn  the 
I thoroughly-rubbed  meat,  and  strew  a thick  bed  of  salt  in  which 
a small  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  mixed,  over  the  whole  inside, 
•-  Press  this  salt  down  close  every  where.  Throw  folds  of  blanket- 
1 iug  over  the  meat,  on  the  table  or  trough,  and  place  a gentle 
I weight  over  it.  Let  it  lie  a week,  basting  with  brine.  Then 
I rub  afresh  the  outside  stoutly  and  long,  and  with  fresh  salt 
cover  the  inside ; let  the  meat  lie  thus  for  ten  days,  and  then 
i drain,  roll  in  bran,  or  coarse  barleyraeal,  and  hang  it  up  in  the 
i kitchen.  When  thoroughly  dry,  remove  to  a dry  place  to  hang 
1 till  wanted.  It  may  be  smoked. 

1195.  Rapid  Suiting. — Lay  a piece  of  meat  rubbed  well  over 
: with  salt,  over  a vessel  with  water  on  two  or  three  twigs.  Lay 

salt  thickly  over  the  meat.  The  evaporation  of  the  water  will 
melt  the  salt,  and  accelerate  the  salting  of  the  beef. 

N.  B.  We  have  no  experience  of  this  mode  of  salting.  It 
is  evident  that  the  meat  thus  treated  must  either  be  used  imme- 
diately, or  plunged  in  pickle. 

1196.  To  smoke  Hums  and  Fish  on  the  .small  scale Drive 

the  end  out  of  an  old  puncheon  or  cask.  Invert  it  over  birch 
or  juniper  branches,  or  a heap  of  sawdust  of  green  hardwood 
(oak  is  best),  in  which  sawdust  a bar  of  red-hot  iron  is  buried. 
Hang  the  tongues,  hams,  &c.,  on  sticks  across  the  cask,  and 
cover  it  to  confine  the  smoke,  giving  a very  little  air  below,  that 
the  material  may  smoke  and  smoulder  slowly,  but  not  burn.* 


Preserving  Meat  without  Stnokino. — This  method,  practised  by  M 
Sanson,  consists  in  washing  the  meat,  nibbing  it  with  a little  saltpetre  and 
salt,  so  that  these  substances  shall  penetrate  well  into  the  interior  mois 
teninjf  it  with  vinegar,  and  covering  it  with  juniper-berries,  garlic  cut’ small" 
laurel-leaves,  and  some  spices.  Afterwards  a solution  is  prepared,  com’ 
(losed,  lor  twenty-five  pounds  of  meat,  of  a pound  and  a half  of  muriate  of 
soda,  and  three  ounces  ot  saltpetre,  which  is  poured  cold  on  the  meat  which 
ought  to  remain  in  it  for  two  tlays ; after  this  it  is  .submitted  to  a reirular 
pres.sure,  either  by  loading  it  with  .stones,  or  by  placing  it  under  a screw- 
press  ; It  is  lelt  in  this  .Situation  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  At  coiniiiir  out 
ot  the  brine,  the  meat,  properly  cleaned  and  freed  from  the  ingredients  cover- 
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N.  B.  Most  neighbourhoods  command  a corn-kiln,  in  which 
hams  may  be  smoked  and  dried  tolerably  well. 

1197.  To  cure  Butter  in  the  best  Manner* * — Having  washed 
and  beat  the  butter  free  of  butter-milk,  work  it  quickly  up,  al- 
lowing a scanty  half-ounce  of  pounded  salt  to  the  pound.  Let 
the  butter  lie  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  and  then  for  ever\ 
pound  allow  a half-ounce  of  the  following  mixture; — Take  four 
ounces  of  salt,  two  of  loaf-sugar,  and  a quarter-ounce  of  salt- 
petre. Beat  them  all  well  together,  and  having  worked  up  the 
butter  very  well,  pack  it  for  use  in  jars  or  kits  not  too  large : — 
or  use  more  sugar  and  less  salt. — Obs.  We  confidently  recom- 
mend this  method  of  twice  salting  butter,  which  only  requires 
to  be  known  to  come  into  general  use.  It  effectually  preserves 


ing  it,  is  immersed  in  a solution  of  six  pounds  of  salt,  one  pound  and  a liaJC 
or  wood-soot,  powdered  and  very  pure,  and  six  quarts  of  water.  Jn  tlii;. 
mixture  it  is  left  for  eiglit  or  nine  hours,  or  longer,  according  to  the  .size  of 
the  pieces  ; it  is  then  taken  out  and  hung  up  in  an  airy  and  shady  place. 

* On  a former  occasion,  we  complained  of  the  small  attention  given  by 
the  Farmer’s  hlagazine,  or  in  the  printed  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society,  to  the  homely  processes  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  cur- 
ing of  bacon.  This  grievance  no  longer  remains.  During  the  year  1829, 
we  find,  in  the  Qoaiitert.y  Journal  of  Agriculture,  the  report 
of  a ser  ies  of  experiments  instituted  by  the  Highland  Society,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  Dr  John  Barclay  and  Mr  Alexander  Allan; 
and,  more  recently,  under  that  of  Mr  John  Ballantyne,  cheesemonger, 
Hanover  Street,  which  must  be  interesting  to  all  practical  persons.  Thi' 
experiments  were  to  ascertain,  what  should  be  the  exact  temperature 
of  cream  to  afford  butter  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  greatest  rpiantity. 
Dr  Barclay’s  experiments  were  five  in  number,  Mr  Ballantyne’s  six ; the 
result  in  both  cases  was  very  nearly  the  same.  The  niean  temperature 
of  cream,  when  put  into  the  churn,  is  best  at  about  53°;  but  may  range 
from  50°  to  67°  : The  lower  the  teinperature,  the  longer  chitrning  is 

required.  In  Dr  Barclay’s  first  experiment,  the  cream  taken  at  .i0°  rose 
in  two  hours’  churning  to  ,58° ; and  at  four  hours,  when  the  operation  was 
complete,  to  00°.  Each  gallon  of  cream  yielded  two  pounds  of  butter  of 
the  first  quality.  At  high  temperatures,  the  quality  was  inferior,  and  the 
quantity  less.  When  put  in  at  a temperature  of  00°,  the  cream  rose  in  the 
churn  to  75°,  and  the  butter  was  very  inferior  in  quality  and  appearance: 
and  from  the  same  quantity  of  cream  as  on  the  former  experiments  (fifteen 
gallons  of  cream)  yielded  four  and  a half  pounds  less  of  butter.  We  learn 
from  these  experiments,  that  if  the  temperature  be  below  52°,  the  butter 
will  be  apt  to  suffer  from  the  tediousness  of  the  process  of  chui|ning;  if 
above  00°,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  what  in  Scotland  is  called 
bnrsten  butter.  From  a communication  made  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  by  Mr 
Vanderiroes,  President  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  South  Holland,  we 
learn,  tlrat  the  Dirtch  butter  is  made  wholly  of  cream,  and  that  no  ingre- 
dient is  used  in  cur  ing  .save  salt,— “ a pickle  renewed  from  tune  to  lime. 

See  Qu  irlcrh/  J. , uniat  of  Apricutliirr,  No.  I P.  If  the  li.all.  oc  jjart 

of  the  milking,  is  used  sweet,  or  for  making  cheese,  the  halt  first  milKei. 
should  he  taken,  as  the  last  quantity  is  ascert.aincd  to  yield  more  cre-in'. 
Summer  cream  yields  rather  less  butter  than  that  ol  the  autumn  raoii  s, 
even  at  the  same  temperature  ; and  August  or  September  butter  s lo  'c 
proferrod  for  storing. 
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the  butter,  without  so  much  salt  being  employed  as  to  give  it  a 
briny  and  disagreeable  taste.  Summer-butter  requires  a little 
more  salt  than  what  is  cured  in  autumn  ; but  tile  above  pro- 
portions are  used  in  some  of  the  best-managed  dairies  in  Scot- 
land, though  less  might  preserve  the  butter.  Instead  of  strew- 
ing a layer  of  salt  on  the  top,  which  makes  a part  of  the  butter 
useless  for  the  table,  place  a layer  of  the  above  mixture  in  folds 
of  thin  muslin,  stitch  it  loosely,  and  lay  this  neatly  over  the  top, 
which  will  effectually  exclude  the  air.  The  turnip-flavour  is  a 
general  complaint  against  butter  made  in  winter  and  spring. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made,  but  we  fear  it  is  not  pos- 
sible wholly  to  remove  this  offensive  taste.  It  may,  however, 
be  much  ameliorated  by  mixing  nitre,  dissolved  in  water,  with 
the  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  nitre  to  ten  gallons 
of  milk.  To  give  the  cattle  a little  straw  or  hay  previous  to  their 
feed  of  turnip,  is  a method  employed  in  some  places  for  prevent- 
ing the  turnip-flavour. 

1198.  Butter^  as  made  in  Dunhartonshire. — The  subjoined 
receipt,  which  is  excellent  in  a plain  and  rational  way,  is  taken 
from  rite  Farmer’s  Magazine.  No  process  is  so  effectual  in 
sailing  butter  as  working  it  with  the  hand  as  here  directed.  We 
may  premise,  that  butter  /irVi  are  best  preserved  for  the  next 
salting  season,  by  being  allowed  to  stand  unwashed,  with  any 
bits  of  butter  (if  not  become  rancid)  that  may  adhere  to  the  sides, 
I and  any  pickle  that  is  left.  When  to  be  used,  clean  the  kits 
} well  by  scouring  and  scrubbing  with  salt.  If  old-smelled  from 
it  rancid  butter,  fill  them  with  fresh  earth  for  a day  or  two  before 
i cleaning  them,  which  will  freshen  and  sweeten  the  vessels, 
f Dutch  stone-jars,  that  hold  from  10  to  15  lbs.  are  very  useful 
f for  preserving  butter,  and  twenty  other  domestic  purposes,  and 
1 are  far  cheaper  in  the  end  than  our  brown  coarse  jars. 

“ My  cows  are  milked  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  at  eight 
in  the  evening;  and  the  number  kept  is  from  ten  to  twelve. 

I Each  cow’s  milk  is  strained,  either  by  itself,  into  a dish  of  wood, 

' or  two  put  together,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish.  As  soon 
as  milked,  it  is  set  upon  shelves  of  wood  in  a dairy  or  inilk- 
' house,  where  it  stands  in  general  as  follows,  viz.  the  evening 
milk  thirty-four  hours,  and  the  morning  milk  twenty-two  hours; 

: when  the  cream  is  skimmed  off,  and  put  into  a vessel  which 
holds  one  week’s  cream  ; and  the  milk  is  then  made  into  cheese 
which  sells  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  stone.  The  churn  is  somethin^ 
like  a large  barrel,  which  stands  upon  a frame  made  for  the 
purpose ; the  insid6  work  being  driven  round  with  a handle 
: the  same  as  a pair  of  common  fanners.  The  butter  is  made 
generally  once  a-week  ; and  in  the  morning  previous  to  that 
operation,  the  churn  is  filled  with  boiling  water,  when  the  in- 
: side  work  is  driven  a few  times  round,  and  then  the  opening 
side  of  the  churn  is  turned  down  to  let  it  out,  the  work  bein^ 
kept  going  round  till  the  water  be  completely  discharged  in 
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order  to  throw  out  any  sand  or  dust  that  might  fall  to  the  bottom, 
if  the  water  was  allowed  to  settle  and  run  out  of  itself.  The 
cream-vessel  is  then  brought,  and  the  cream  put  into  tlie  churn, 
where  it  is  wrought  till  the  butter  is  separated  from  the  milk  ; 
when  it  is  taken  out  into  a clean  vessel,  and  the  milk  well 
wrought  out  of  it.  A corn-sickle  is  then  drawn  through  the 
butter,  several  cross  ways,  in  order  to  take  out  any  hairs  that 
may  remain  in  it;  and  if  any  other  motes  appear,  they  also  are 
taken  out.  This  part  of  the  work  is  generally  done  with  the 
butter  among  clean  spring  water,  as  the  water  keeps  it  from 
turning  soft,  and  washes  away  any  milk  that  may  remain. 

“ Tlie  butter  is  then  weighed  ; and  for  every  stone,  ten  ounces 
of  salt  are  taken  (after  having  all  the  motes  carefully  picked  out) 
and  mixed  with  it.  The  salting  process  is  carefully  performed 
with  the  hand  ; as  I have  always  found,  that  if  salt  is  not  pro- 
perly mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  butter  at  the  time  of  salt- 
ing, it  never  keeps  so  well.  I am  very  particular  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  the  salt  being  weighed  with  the  same  weight  the 
butter  is  weighed  with.  In  May  and  June,  each  stone  of  but- 
ter will  take  one  ounce  of  salt  more;  and  after  the  middle  ot 
August,  it  takes  one  less  than  the  above-mentioned  quantity. 
The  butter  thus  salted  is  put  into  a clean  well-seasoneii  kit,  and 
a handful  of  salt  shaken  on  the  top,  which  keeps  it  from  turning 
mouldy,  or  winding,  till  next  week,  when  the  butter  is  again 
made  as  above,  and  put  into  the  same  kit,  on  the  top  of  what 
was  put  ip  the  week  before,  without  stirring  it,  and  a handful 
of  salt  shqken  upon  the  top.  The  same  process  is  continued 
weekly  till  the  kit  is  full;  after  which  it  is  covered  up.  and  set 
aside  till  my  customer  sends  for  it.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  examine  the  kit  occasionally,  to  see  that  it  does  not  let  out 
the  pickle ; as  butter  standing  without  pickle  soon  spoils.  In- 
deed, butter  silted  in  this  way  does  not  require  pickle  poured 
on  it,  unless  the  kit  is  defective. 

“ I never  use  saltpetre,  since  butter  made  as  above  always  re- 
tains the  same  sweet  taste  till  used,  which  generally  happens 
within  twelve  months  after  it  is  made." 

N.  B.  In  this  butter  there  are  twenty-four  pounds  to  the 
stone,  and  twenty-two  ounces  to  the  pound. 

1199.  To  freshen  Salt  Butter— Ch\xxn  it  anew  in  sweet  milk, 
— a quart  to  the  pound.  It  gains  in  weight. 

1200.  To  improve  rancid  Butter. — Wash  it,  melt  it  graclual- 
ly,  skim  it,  and  put  to  it  a slice  of  charred  toast,  or  some  bitsot 
charcoal.* 

• On  the  Continent  butter  is  cured  by  putting  it,  when  well  freed  of  die 
milk,  over  n slow  charco.al  fire  in  a preserving-nan.  It  is  carehilly  skim- 
med and  snfl'ered  to  boil  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  stored  in  potling^am, 
made  very  close.  Uutter  is  sometimes  clarilied  as  above,  .and  preserv  en  o\ 
melting  about  an  ounce  of  honey  to  the  pound  widi  it.  !• 

IHittcd,  and  answers  admirably  lor  sweet  crust,  cakes,  and  shortbread. 
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1201.  To  roll  Baiter  fur  a Cheese-Course-,  or  far  Breakfast, 
and  to  garnishlSupper- Dishes. — Have  two  small  wooden  fluted 
spoons,  such  as  are  used  for  lifting  butter.  Wash  and  boil  them 
as  often  as  wanted.  Dry  them  well,  and  rub  them  with  a bit  of 
butter  to  clean  them  perfectly ; then,  between  them  lightly  roll 
up  bits  of  butter  in  form  of  corks,  fir-cones,  small  pine-apples, 
shells,  &c.  Butter  is  used  in  many  ways  for  garnishing  salads 
of  meat  or  fish,  ham,  eggs,  anchovies,  &c.  It  looks  best  when 
squirted,  in  little  tufts,  or  like  delicate  coral  branches,  or  open 
lacework,  or  fine  basketwork.  Borders  are  made  of  butter  co- 
loured red  with  carmine,  or  green  with  spinage-juice ; we  don’t 
admire  them.  They  may  be  carved  or  stamped  in  a variety  of 
devices.  These  are  best  made  of  Montpellier  butter,  a French 
preparation  (No.  601),  which  requires  a French  cook. 

1202.  To  scoop  Butter. — Dip  the  teaspoon  or  scooper  in  warm 
water,  if  in  cold  weather.  Scoop  quickly,  and  heat  again  and- 
again  if  needful.  Butter  kept  under  pickle  scoops  best. 


OP  MAKING  CHEESE.* * 


Many  parts  of  our  island,  from  the  delicate  quality  of  the 
natural  pastures,  ought  to  furnish  the  very  best  cheese.  We 
can  indeed  perceive  no  good  reason  why  the  cheese  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  should  not  equal  in  flavour  that  of  Switzerland  and 
J Lombardy.  Considerable  advances  have  already  been  made 
1 in  this  tardy  branch  of  our  rural  economy  j but  notwithstand- 
I ing  the  zeal  with  which  the  Highland  Society  has  lately  taken 
p up  this  subject,  the  range  of  improvement  is  still  limited. 

'i  Though  one  occasionally  sees  excellent  cheese  in  private  fa- 
: milies,  little  that  is  very  good  comes  to  market,  except  the 
I Ayrshire  cheese,  and  it  is  not,  after  all,  a very  delicate  cheese  for  * 
the  table.T  The  low  price  that  cheese  gives  in  those  remote 
^ country,  where  the  milk  most  resembles  that  from 
which  ^ the  Swip  and  Parmesan  cheese  is  made,  makes  the 
! farmer  s wife  still  consider  all  the  sweet  milk  that  goes  to  her. 


the  East  butter  is  melted  in  the  sun,  and  kept  in  skins  like  wine.  The  Ice- 
Lnders  their  butter  to  become  sour,  and  seldom  use  it  either  fresh  or 
salted.  With  them,  butter,  like  wine  in  other  countries,  is  chiefly  valued 

L {Surt  snuBve)  is  reckoned  worth 

two  of  fresln  The  same  people  cook  their  meat  in  sour  whey,  esteeming 
the  broth  thus  made  tlie  better  half  of  the  dish.  They  keep  sour  wh^v  "n 
casks  M one  of  their  favourite  dainties.  ^ ‘ ^ 

• Since  the  publication  of  our  fifth  edition,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
“nTfnJSLte  -"P‘  1207,  as 

b...  in  fen.., 

on  the  Highland  Society’s  QuAitTEitLY  JoulnaL  op  ATuicur 
I UIIE  for  many  improvements,  both  in  butter  and  cheese. 
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cheese  as  so  much  butter  lost;  and  it  will  take  a few  more 
premiums,  and  a few  more  years,  to  convince  those  goodwives, 
that  a shilling  got  for  cheese  will  go  quite  as  far  as  one  got  for 
butter,  and  often  be  more  conveniently  obtained.  Skim-milk 
cheese  never  can  be  very  good.  At  least  one-half  of  the  milk 
used  should  be  fresh  from  the  cow.  Another  capital  error  is 
making  the  milk  too  hot,  and  then  employing  too  much  rennet, 
which  makes  the  curd  tough  and  hard,  however  rich  its  basis 
may  be.  The  quality  of  the  rennet  is  also  of  much  importance. 
The  more  gently  the  curd  is  separated  from  the  whey,  the  mild- 
er will  the  cheese  be.  Made  in  a cylindrical  form,  it  will  be 
more  mellow  than  if  moulded  in  a broad  flat  shape.  Particular 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  cheese  in  the  winding  or  drying. 
The  wrapping- cloths  must  be  changed  very  frequently,  that 
the  cheese  may  dry  equally.  The  salting  is  also  of  importance  ; 
and,  in  preference  to  either  salting  the  curd,  or  rubbing  the  new 
cheeses,  some  recommend  cheeses  being  steeped  in  pickle.  We 
have  doubts  on  this,  and  no  experience  of  it,  and  would  prefer 
salting  the  curd  to  any  mode.  A sort  of  cheese  for  the  table  of 
very  highg-ow#,  an  almost  Tartarian  preparation,  is  made  in  the 
north,  by  allowing  the  milk  to  become  sour,  and  to  coagulate  of 
itself,  which  gives  a flavour  even  more  pungent  than  that  of 
goat’s  milk  cheese.  Cheese  should  be  kept  in  a cool  and  rather 
damp  place,  wrapped  in  a damp  cloth,  and  placed  in  a covered 
jar.  It  should  always  be  presented  at  table  wrapped  in  a small 
damask  napkin,  from  economy  as  well  as  neatness.  The  sur- 
face of  cheese,  particularly  a cut  cheese,  when  to  be  kept,  should 
be  rubbed  with  butter  or  lard.  Dried  pieces,  when  they  cannot 
be  presented  at  table,  may  either  be  grated  down,  to  eat  as  a 
homely  kind  of  Parmesan,  or  used  in  macaroni,  &c.  The  of- 
fensive mould  which  gathers  on  cheese  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  “ the  blue,” — the  genuine  aerugo,  which  stamps  its 
value, — and  must  be  carefully  wiped  oflF.  The  production  of 
mites  may  be  checked  by  pouring  spirits  on  the  afiected  parts. 
The  addition  of  butter  to  the  curd,  or  of  lard  rubbed  into  the 
new  cheeses,  is  employed  to  enrich  the  quality  and  mellow  the 
cheese.  Chopped  sage,  or  the  expressed  juice  of  young  red 
sage,  caraway-seeds,  &c.,*  are  employed  to  flavour  cheese,  and 
various  substances  are  used  to  heighten  the  colour.  Of  these 
safirou  and  arnatto  are  the  most  inoffensive.  Housewives,  who 
make  this  branch  of  economy  their  study,  will  find  many  ob- 
servations worthy  of  attention  in  Arthur  Young  s “lour  in  France 
and  Italy,  a few  in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  and  in  the  Papers 
of  the  Bath  Society.  We  merely  subjoin  a few  receipts  which 
are  not  in  general  circulation,  though  of  approved  merit. 

• To  the  herb  nielilot,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  some  of  the  cheese- 
districts  of  Switzerland,  is  ascribed  the  pecnliar  flavour  of  the  Swlss  cheese, 
as  Cheshire  made  at  particular  seasons  is  fancied  to  owe  its  fine  flavour  to 
the  wild  radish  on  which  the  cows  feed- 
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1203.  Rennet  or  Yearning,  to  make. — Rennet  is  useful  even 
where  there  is  no  dairy,  as  whey  is  often  wanted,  and  with  a 
little  rennet  a cheap  elegant  second  course  or  supper-dish  for 
warm  weather  may  be  furnished,  and  an  agreeable  variety  given 
to  themilkdietofschools,nurseries,and invalids.  Rennet isgene- 
rally  made  of  the  stomach  (i.  e.  maw)  of  the  calf,  and  also  of  that 
of  pigs  and  hares,  and  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  gizzards 
offowls  and  turkeys.  This  last  makes  the  gallino  rennet  of  Italy. 
Some  plants  are  also  used  for  rennet,  as  lady’s  bed-straw, an  acrid 
species  of  thistle,  and  artichoke,  also  wine,  vinegar,  &c. 

Take  the  stomach  of  a new-killed  calf,  of  from  a week  to  a 
month  old.  Remove  any  crude  food  or  straws  found  in  it,  but 
not  the  curdled  milk.  Put  a handful  of  salt  into  it.  Sew  and 
roll  up  the  bag,  and  lay  it  in  ajar,  and  strew  another  large  hand- 
ful of  salt  over  it.  Cover  and  keep  in  this  pickle  for  ten  days, 
then  drain,  wipe,  and  paper  it  up,  or  cover  with  a thin  cloth 
(a  ceremony  few  of  our  goodwives  observe),  to  dry  near  the 
kitchen  fire.  It  generally  hangs  from  the  spring  of  one  year 
till  another.  When  rennet  is  wanted  in  large  quantities  for 
large  dairies,  a whole  dry  maw  is  cut  into  pieces  at  once,  put  in 
ajar  with  a handful  of  salt,  and  has  from  six  to  nine  pints  of 
boiling  whey,  cooled  to  summer-heat,  poured  over  it,  according 
i to  the  age  of  the  calf,  four  weeks  being  the  age  at  which  it  yields 
j more  rennet  than  either  when  younger  or  older.  The  steep,  as 
j it  is  called,  is  then  strained  and  bottled  for  use,  a glass  of  spirits 
J being  sometimes  added  to  each  bottle,  to  increase  its  effect  and 
s make  it  keep  well.  A small  quantity  of  water,  with  salt,  is 
1 again  poured  on  the  maw,  and  allowed  to  steep  for  two  more 
; days,  and  strained  and  added  to  the  other.  In  the  small  way, 

; for  family  use,  a bit  of  the  bag  from  the  pickle  may  be  steeped 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  will  repeatedly  give  rennet ; or  a bit  of 
I : the  dried  maw  may  be  steeped  as  above. — Gallino  Rennet. 

' When  cooking  fowls  or  turkeys,  keep  the  skins  that  line  the 

; : stomachs  or  gizzards ; clear  them  of  pebbles  and  other  matters ; 
and  salt,  dry,  and  steep  as  above  directed  a few  bits  the  night 
before  rennet  is  wanted.  Rennet  may  now  be  bought,  and  in 
i small  quantities. 

1204.  Temperature  of  Milk  at  which  to  put  in  the  Rennet—. 
From  90°  to  96°.  The  rennet  may  in  temperate  weather  be 
put  to  the  milk  from  the  cow,  if  not  allowed  to  get  cool,  and  the 
cheese  will  be  the  finer ; on  the  average  three  quarts  of  milk 

will  yield  one  pound  of  cheese.  Cover  the  pan  or  dish  in 

which  milk  is  set  to  coagulate,  and  do  not  disturb  it  for  a half- 
hour  or  more. 

120.5.  To  colour  Cheese  and  Batter,  and  to  produce  the  Blue 
Mould — The  arnatto  is  prepared  in  cakes,  in  London,  for  the 
use  of  the  dairy,  but  will  do  very  well  as  bought  in  the  shops. 
Tie  it  up,  when  reduced  to  powder,  in  a bit  of  muslin,  and  use 
It  in  the  milk  for  cheese,  precisely  as  laundresses  do  blue  in 
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tinging  linen,  till  the  desired  shade  of  colour  is  obtained.  For  1 

butter,  infuse  the  arnatto  in  a little  milk,  and  put  the  tincture  to  ; 

the  cream.  Cheese  is  tinged  green  with  juice  of  spinage  ; or  fla- 
voured and  slightly  tinged  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  red  1 

sage.  The  true  blue  mould,  so  highly  valued  by  connoisseurs,  ^ 

comes,  if  at  all,  no  one  can  tell  how.  To  further  its  production  i 

the  cheese  is  brushed  clean  while  still  soft,  dipt  in  whey  and  i 

rubbed  slightly  with  butter  once  a-day,  for  from  ten  days  to  ; 

twenty  days,  till  the  desired  appearance  is  obtained. 

1206.  British  Parmesan. — Heat  the  day’s  milk  to  little  more  i 

than  blood-heat ; and  after  it  has  settled  put  in  the  yearning. 
When  it  has  stood  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  coagulated  milk  is  i 

to  be  placed  on  a slow  clear  fire,  and  heated  till  the  curd  sepa-  i 

rates  of  itself.  When  separated,  throw  in  cold  water  to  reduce 
the  temperature,  and  quickly  collect  the  curd  in  a cloth,  gather- 
ing it  up  at  the  corners.  Place  it  in  a deep  cheese-hoop,  and 
press  it  as  other  cheese.  Next  day  it  will  be  firm  enough  to 
turn.  Let  it  dry  slowly  and  gradually,  often  (at  first  almost 
every  hour)  changing  the  wrapping-cloths.  Rub  it  with  salt 
daily,  for  three  weeks,  or  plunge  it  in  pickle  for  a few  days. 
The  curd  for  this  or  any  other  cheese  may  be  coloured  with  a 
little  saffron  or  arnatto,  by  putting  a tincture  of  them,  extracted 

in  milk,  to  the  milk  when  to  be  curdled. — See  also  No.  1205. 

1207.  Scotch  Imitation  of  Stilton.— To  the  morning’s  milk 
add  that  of  the  previous  evening,  either  skimmed  or  with  the 
cream,  as  you  intend  to  make  a very  rich  cheese  or  one  of  infe- 
rior quality.  Do  not  heat  the  milk  too  much,  and  employ  no 
more  yearning  (i.  e.  rennet)  than  will  barely  serve  to  curdle  it.* 
When  fully  coagulated,  gently,  and  without  much  handling  or 
breaking,  place  the  eurd  in  a deep  sieve  or  net,  and  afterwards, 
when  firm  enough  to  lift,  in  a hoop.  Afterwards  steep  the 
cheese  in  pickle ; then  dry  it,  changing  the  binders  very  fre- 
quently. All  fine  cheese  should  be  rubbed  and  turned  every 
day  for  the  first  two  months.-f 


• If  the  cream  is  used,  which,  for  a prime  cheese,  it  should  be,  skim  it 
off;  and  heat,  and  have  hot  in  readiness,  as  much  of  tlie  skim-milk  as,  with 
the  fresh  milk  hot  from  the  cow,  will  make  the  whole  warm  enough  for  the 
rennet  : then  pour  back  the  cream,  hlix  and  add  the  rennet. 

-j-  In  Inverness  and  Ross  shires,  there  is  a rural  breakfast  arUcle  callea 
crowdie,  not  the  common  composition,  oatmeal  and  water  ormilk,  but  made 
thus:— Take  two  parts  fresh  sweet-milk  curd,  and  one  of  fresh  butt^ 
Work  them  well  together,  and  press  them  in  a basin  or  small  shape,  .-ina 
turn  it  out,  when  it  will  slice  nicely.  When  whey  is  mucli  used  for  drink 
in  hot  weatlier,  the  curd  may  be  useiully  thus  disjwsed  ot 
bread  and  butter,  and  keeps  a lonj^  time,  if  poUl  is  liked.  1 uis  prep 
lion,  when  the  curd  is  well  broken  and  blended  with  *mnnths” 

times  made  up  in  deep  narrow  coffs^  or  wooden  moulds,  ^d  J®**  , . ’ 

when  it  becomes  very  hiffh  flavoured  thouffh  mellow.  Thccele  . V 
binn  cheese  is  made  in  the  same  way  in  vats,  and  both  are  ^ j,* 

These  preparations  deserve  trial.  In  the  Lowlands  Uns  is  ^m  p 'r  * 

but  is  not  Kept,  and  is,  for  Uiis  reason,  called  a one  days  cnccse* 


GLOUCESTER  AND  DUNLOP  CHEESE.  125 

1208.  Imitation  of  Double  Gloucester.  Receipt  by  which  the 
Specimen  was  made  for  which  the  Highland  Society  gave  their 

first  Premium- — This  specimen  was  what  is  called  a one-meal 
cheese,  that  is,  made  of  the  milk  obtained  at  one  milking.  The 
morning’s  milking  is  reckoned  the  richest.  Strain  the  milk  into 
the  tub.  Colour  it  with  arnatto  as  above  described.  Put  the 
rennet  to  it.  The  quantity  of  rennet  must  be  proportioned  to 
its  strength.  In  ordinary  circumstances  a spoonful  will  coagu- 
late twenty  quarts  of  milk.  When  the  curd  has  set,  press  off 
the  whey  with  skimmers;  and  next  press  the  curd  to  the  sides 
of  the  tub  till  it  get  firm.  Cut  it  into  cubes  of  an  inch  ; and, 
gathering  it  into  a cloth,  place  it  in  the  sieve  or  hoop,  which 
should  have  a cover  fitted  to  slip  down  within,  on  which  place 
a weight  of  a half-hundred  to  press  it  moderately.  Let  it  at 
this  time  stand  near  the  fire.  When  drained,  which  will  be  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  cut  the  curd  still  smaller  than  before, 
and  place  it  as  before  in  the  hoop  for  another  twenty  minutes, 
and  near  a fire.  Next  put  it  into  the  tub,  and  mince  it  into 
very  small  bits  with  the  three-bladed  knife  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  dairies,  or  any  substitute.  Now  salt  the  curd,  which 
must  be  done  to  taste,  but  mix  the  salt  well  with  it ; and,  ga- 
thering, bind  it  up  into  the  sort  of  cloth  used  in  dairies.  Place 
it  in  the  chessel  in  the  cheese-press  fora  day  or  more,  changing 
the  cloth  or  binder  as  often  as  it  gets  wet.  When  the  cloth  re- 
mains dry,  the  cheese  may  be  presumed  dry.  For  some  weeks 
after,  turn  frequently.  Rub  the  cheese,  and,  if  you  like,  wash 
it  moderately  with  warm  whey.  In  this  experiment  100  quarts 
of  milk  produced  a cheese  of  thirty  pounds.  It  was  made  in 
the  dairy  of  James  Bell,  Esq.  of  Woodhouselees. 

N.  B.  Slips  of  the  elder,  placed  on  cheese-racks,  are  said  to 
keep  away  the  blow-fiy.  Doubtful. 

1209.  Best  Dunlop  Cheese. — As  soon  as  the  milk  is  taken 
from  the  cows,  it  is  poured  into  a large  pail,  or  pails,  and,  be- 
fore it  is  quite  cold,  the  substance  called  the  steep,  i.  e.  rennet, 
is  mixed  with  it.  When  it  is  sufficiently  coagulated,  it  is  cut 
transversely  with  a broad  knife  made  for  the  purpose,  or  a 
broad  three-toed  instrument,  in  order  to  let  the  curd  subside, 
and  to  procure  the  separation  of  the  whey  from  it.  When  this 
separation  is  observed  to  have  taken  place,  the  curd  is  lifted 
with  a ladle,  or  something  similar,  into  the  chessel  (for  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  where  a proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  making 
of  these  cheeses,  no  woman’s  hand  ought  ever  to  touch  the  curd, 
from  the  milking  of  the  cow  to  the  finishing  of  the  whole)’ 
where  it  remains  a few  hours,  till  it  has  acquired  something  of 
a hardness  or  consistency.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  cheese 
press,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  the  instrument  above 
mentioned,  of  the  size  of  one  or  two  cubic  inches,  after  which 
It  receives  the  due  proportion  of  salt,  and  is  again  replaced  in 
■the  chessel,  and  put  into  the  press,  where  it  remains  a few  hours 
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again.  Then  it  is  taken  out  a second  time,  cut  as  before,  and 
mixed  thoroughly,  so  as  every  part  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  salt  j and  for  the  last  time,  it  is  put  into  the  cheese-press, 
where  it  remains  until  replaced  by  its  successor.  After  this  is 
done,  it  must  be  laid  in  a clean  and  cool  place,  till  sufficiently 
dried,  and  fit  to  be  carried  to  market ; great  care  is  to  be  used 
in  frequent  turning  and  rubbing,  both  to  keep  the  cheese  dry 
and  clean,  and  to  preserve  it  from  swelling  and  bursting  with 
the  heat,  vulgarly  “ Jire-fanging.”  "When  these  cheeses  are 
properly  made,  and  dried  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  have  a rich 
and  delicious  flavour. 

N.  B.  This,  and  all  sorts  of  cheese,  may  be  pricked  with  a 
bodkin,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  air,  which,  if  left,  forms  what 
are  called  eyes  in  cheese. 

1210.  A rich  Cream-Cheese,  without  Rennet. — Dr  H untee. — 
Take  any  quantity  of  thick  cream,  and  putit  into  a wet  cloth.  Tie 
it  up,  and  hang  it  in  a cool  place  for  seven  or  eight  days.  Then 
take  it  from  the  cloth  and  put  it  into  a mould  (in  another  cloth), 
with  a weight  upon  it,  for  two  or  three  days  longer.  Turn  it 
twice  a-day,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

1211.  Imitation  of  Shap  Zigar. — This  is  made  by  flavouring 
the  curd  with  the  expressed  juice  of  melilot,  and  greening  it 
with  juice  of  spinage.  Press  it  hard,  and  dry  it  slowly,  that  it 
may  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  fit  to  rasp.  If  made  of  ewe  or 
goat’s  milk  the  imitation  will  be  very  close.* 


• We  give  here  a Dutch  receipt  for  making  Gouda  cheese. — An  im- 
proved Method  of  matting  Gouda  Cheese.— When  the  milk' is  all  col- 
lected, the  rennet,  which  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner,  must  be  put 
into  it : Six  rennets  must  be  taken  and  cut  into  small  pieces ; on  these 
must  be  poured  three  kilogrammes  of  water,  in  which  about  five  kilogrammes 
of  kitchen-salt  have  previously  been  dissolved.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  / 
add  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  or  the  salt  of  nitre,  and  half  a botde  of  the 
vinegar  of  wine.  This  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  remain  for  about  tliree 
weeks,  when  it  is  put  into  bottles.  The  bottles  must  be  corked  wiUi  great 
care,  the  influence  of  tlie  air  being  pernicious  to  the  rennet.  W hen  the 
rennet,  thus  prepared,  is  poured  into  tlie  milk,  it  must  be  stirred  very 
gently  in  a plain  unpainted  wooden  trough,  without  the  addition  of  warm 
water.  It  is  not  advisable  to  add  warm  water,  unless  when  tlie  milk  comes 
from  very  distant  pasturage,  or  when,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the 
weather,  the  heat  necessary  for  promoting  the  operation  of  ^e  rennet  is 
wanting.  It  is,  however,  still  preferable  to  heat  the  trough  directly  by 
means  of  fire,  as  is  the  custom  in  Switzerland,  where  they  heat  the  copper 
basins  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  those  farms  where  the  pisture  is 
very  rich,  it  is  proper  to  add  a little  warm  water  to  the  milk,  r articular 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  mix  portions  of  milk  which  have  been  drawn 
upon  different  days,  or  even  at  separate  hours  of  the  same  day,  as  cheesy 
made  in  this  manner  are  always  of  a very  inferior  flavour.  W hen,  by 
means  of  gentle  and  regular  agitation,  the  different  parts  of  tlie  milk  bcpn 
to  separate,  and  when  tlie  whey  is  skimmed  off,  the  curd  must  be  knraded 
with  great  care,  in  order  that  the  large  and  small  parUeles  may  not  be  put 
together  confusedly  in  the  frame,  and  that  they  may  be  as  small  and  as 
equal  in  size  as  possible.  The  curd  must  tlicu  t>e  wrapped  in  a Uun  linen 
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' 1212.  To  fatten  Poultry  for  the  Table. — Keep  the  fowls 
clean,  warm,  and  dry.  Mix  together  for  their  food  oat  and 
pease  meal,  with  mashed  potatoes,  and  a little  kitchen-stutt. 
Have  their  food  always  fresh  and  in  plenty,  but  do  not  cram 
them.  Rice  swelled  in  sweet  skimmed  milk  is  liked  to  fatten 
fowls  by  those  who  value  the  colour  as  much  as  the  quality. 
In  France,  they  are  fattened  on  barleymeal  with  milk,  or  on 
buckwheat,  and  the  flavour  is  excellent.  Young  pullets  are  used 
at  any  age,  but,  for  the  more  delicate  purposes  of  cookery,  they 
are  best  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  months.  Dorkings  white, 
and  Polanders  black,  are  good  layers,  and  also  approved  for  the 
table.  Turkeys  are  fed  as  above  ; or  on  stewed  barley,  with  the 
part  of  wheat-flour  called  in  Scotland  paring-meal,  mixed  with 
it.  If  Cobbett’s  Indian  corn  succeed,  as  we  still  hope  it  may, 
we  shall  have  another  admirable  article  for  fattening  poultry. 

To  keep  hens  laying  in  winter,  the  French  give  them  nettle- 
seed  and  hemp-seed.  In  establishments  where  much  attention 
is  paid  to  poultry,  besides  taking  great  care  to  keep  them_  clean 
and  warm,  which  is  necessary  to  the  thriving  or  fattening  of 
every  sort  of  animal,  they  are  fed  with  toasts  and  ale,  barley 
sodden  and  steeped  in  fresh  beer,  or  messes  of  peasemeal  or  rye- 
flour.  The  Malay  or  Chittagong  fowls  have  for  some  years 


cloth,  of  a fine  but  strong  texture,  and  put  into  the  frame.  The  frames 
used  by  M.  Van  Bell  are  different  from  those  usually  employed,  the  sides 
being  vertical.  The  lids  ought  to  he  made  to  fit  exactly.  ^The  walls  of 
tliese  frames  must  be  pierced  with  small  holes,  through  which  the  whey 
will  exude.  If  any  difficulty  be  found  in  taking  the  cheese  from  the  frame, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  blow  into  those  apertures,  as  in  this  way  the  tension 
of  the  air  will  be  removed,  and  the  cheese  easily  taken  out.  The  frame 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  a pedestal,  near  the  press,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  easily  put  beneath  it.  The  cheese,  with  its  cloth,  ought  to  be  repeat- 
edly returned  to  the  frame,  and  particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pressure.  When  the  cheese  is  placed  under  the  press,  the  pressure  must 
at  first  be  light,  and  afterwards  increased  by  slow  degrees.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  pillars  of  the  windlass-press  be  vertical ; ruid,  if  the  lever- 
press  be  used,  tliat  the  pressure  may  arise  exactly  on  the  centre.  Witli 
regard  to  the  duration  of  tire  pressure,  M.  Van  Bell’s  method  differs  en- 
tirely from  that  of  the  English,  who  leave  the  cheese  under  the  press  for  a 
very  long  period,  sometimes  even  for  three  days,  whereas  M.  Van  Bell 
does  not  allow  it  to  remain  even  so  long  as  is  the  custom  in  Holland.  He 
diminishes  the  duration  of  the  pressure  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
eraperature,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  put  the  cheese  more  speedily 
into  pickle.  In  truth,  notliing  produces  the  putrefaction  of  tire  cheese  so 
easily  as  the  acetous  fermentation  of  the  milk.  Now,  it  is  conceived  that 
this  fermentation  is  only  increased  by  allowing  the  cheese  to  remain  long  in 
the  press,  especially  during  warm  weather;  when,  by  the  method  of  M. 
Van  Bell,  the  curd  frees  itself  rapidly  and  effectually  from  the  whey,  and  the 
cheese  may  be  sooner  put  into  the  pickle,  which  acts  in  such  a way  as  to 
prevent  the  fermentation.  When  the  cheeses  are  removed  from  the  pickle, 
they  must  be  placed  upon  boards  in  the  usual  manner,  which  is  well  known 
to  every  experimental  cheese-maker.  M.  Van  Bell  advises  the  use  of 
pickling,  troughs,  of  a depth  sufficient  to  allow  the  cheeses  to  float,  in  order 
that  the  pickle  may  penetrate  them  equally  on  nil  sides. 
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been  favourites  of  Scotland.  They  are  a handsome  and  econc- 
mical  variety.  The  game  breed  of  fowls  is  of  high  flavour. 

1213.  Eggs,  to  preserve.~\:\\ey  should  at  all  times,  either 
when  bought  in  or  gathered  from  the  nests,  be  rubbed  with 
butter.  A minute  will  go  over  two  dozen,  and  this  simple  pro- 
cess will  generally  be  enough  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  is 
required  in  private  families,  and  even  when  they  are  to  be  ex- 
ported from  Ireland,  Orkney,  Jersey,  and  the  many  places  from 
which  eggs  are  now  sent  to  the  markets  of  our  great  cities. 
They  may  also  be  preserved  by  a solution  of  lime,  salt,  and 
cream  of  Tartar,  poured  over  them  in  the  keg  in  which  they 
are  packed.  In  England,  old-fashioned  housewives,  after  smear- 
ing, hang  eggs  in  a net,  which  is  turned  upside-down  daily. 
To  keep,  if  for  plain  boiling,  they  may  be  parboiled  one  minute, 
which  we  think  the  best  method,  or  have  boiling  vinegar  re- 
peatedly poured  over  them. 

1214.  Another  way. — Dip  them  in  a solution  of  gum-arabic, 
and  pack  in  dry  pulverized  charcoal. 

1215.  To  run  Honey. — Gently  loosen  the  combs.  Separate 
the  best  pieces  to  keep  and  serve  in  the  comb,  if  wished,  as 
honey  always  looks  best  in  the  comb.  If  not,  place  these  singly 
on  open  wire  frames,  laid  over  a jar,  opposite  the  fire,  but  not 
so  near  as  to  melt  the  wax  (an  open  corn-sieve  will  be  a good 
substitute  for  a frame).  Cut  the  pieces  of  comb  with  a long 
knife  twice,  horizontally ; then  slice  them  dorvn  as  it  were  into 
chequers,  to  permit  the  honey  to  flow.  When  drained  com- 
pletely on  one  side,  turn  over  the  other.  The  liquid  honey  is 
then  to  be  run  through  a coarse  jelly-bag,  made  of  the  kind  of 
stuff  used  in  dairies,  and  hooked  on  a stand  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  running  jellies ; the  jar  placed  under  the  bag,  when  full, 
must  be  closely  bunged  up.  The  pure  or  virgin  combs  being 
thus  disposed  of,  the  inferior  sort  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  refuse,  obtained  by  wringing  the  bags  and 
scraping  the  frames  and  jars,  may  be  turned  to  account  in  vine- 
gar, adding  double  its  weight  of  water,  or  with  hog’s  lard  as 
a paste  for  chapped  hands. — Honeycomb,  to  keep  entire.  The 
finest  pieces  are  selected,  handled  as  gently  as  possible,  papered 
and  kept  in  a wide  jar,  set  aslant  and  covered. 

N.  B.  Those  who  have  even  but  three  or  four  hives  would 
do  well  to  consult  Loudon’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  which  con- 
tains the  substance  of  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  of  bees, 
whether  theoretically  or  practically  ; or  the  Bee-Preserver,  a 
little  work  by  a Swiss  clergyman,  1\I.  de  Gelieu,  lately  translat- 
ed by  a lady. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A SELECTION  OF  USEFUL  MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS  FOR  CLEANING. 

AND  PRESERVING  FURNITURE,  CLOTHES,  AC. 

121 C.  To  scour  Carpets.— Bust  the  carpet  well,  and,  if  largo. 
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pick  it  asunder  into  two  or  more  pieces.  Have  those  first  well 
rinsed  in  running  water  if  possible,  and  then  scoured  in  a ley 
made  of  boiled  soap.  Repeat  this  till  the  breadths  are  clean. 
Next  rinse  them,  and  last  of  all  put  them  into  a tub  of  clean 
water  in  which  a large  table-spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed, 
which  will  brighten  the  colours  and  keep  them  from  running. 
Choose  a dry  windy  day  to  scour  carpets,  as  remaining  long  wet 
will  injure  the  colours.  If  there  are  any  greasy  spots,  lec  them 
be  rubbed  with  soft  or  boiled  soap  before  the  carpet  is  wet. 
Hearth-rugs  are  done  in  the  same  way. — Ohs.  Carpets  may  be 
washed  stretched  on  a clean  floor,  using  sponge  and  soap-ley, 
and  afterwards  rinsed  and  dried.  Nail  them  tightly  out  when 
a'^ain  laid  down.  They  may  also  be  scoured  with  a bullock’s 
gall  mixed  iii  a pail  of  water,  or  with  fuller’s  earth,  and  then 
be  rinsed. 

1217.  To  wash  Chintz  Furniture,  Shawls,  cj;c. — Choose  a 
o-ood  drying  day  before  you  wet  the  chintz.  Dust  the  things 
well  previously  by  shaking  and  rubbing,  and  wash  them 
quickly  out  in  cool  lathers  ready  made  up  with  boiled  white 
or  mottled  soap.  Two,  or  at  most  three  lathers  will  do  them. 
Rinse  in  cold  spring-water,  in  which  starch  and  a little  oil  of 
vitriol  has  been  mixed,  which,  without  injuring  the  fabric,  will 
fix  and  brighten  the  colours,  and  prevent  them  from  running. 
Shake  the  things  very  well,  and  repeat  this  occasionally  till  they 
are  dry. — Obs.  liice-ivater  is  now  very  much  used  for  fine 
printed  calicoes  and  chintzes.  It  is  used  thus: — Boil  a pound 
of  rice  in  five  quarts  of  water,  and  when  cool  enough,  wash  the 
chintz  in  this,  using  the  rice  as  soap.  Have  another  quantity 
ready,  but  strain  the  rice  from  this,  and  use  it  with  fresh  warm 
water,  keeping  the  rice-water  strained  off  for  the  third  washing, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  stiffens  the  chintz,  and  brightens  the 
colours.  They  may  be  dried  quickly  between  large  folds  of  sheets. 

1218.  To  clean  Printed  Calico  Furniture.— ’S).\akc  and  brush 
it  with  a long-haired  brush,  rub  with  clean  flannel,  and  fold  it 
carefully  in  large  folds.  Crumb  of  stale  bread  will  also  clean  it. 
For  merino  furniture  also  use  flannel,  and,  if  much  soiled, 
sprinkle  bran  over  it,  rubbing  it  in  little  bits  circularly,  and 
keeping  clean  bran  only  in  operation. 

1219.  To  scour  Blankets. — Boil  good  mottled  soap  and  soda, 
in  the  proportion  of  a pound  of  soap  to  four  ounces  of  soda  or 
pearl-ashes.  Make  a strong  lather.  Pour  more  hot  water  over 
the  lather,  and  wash  the  blankets,  previously  wetted  through 
in  cold  water,  till  the  lather  becomes  dirty.  Repeat  this  till  a 
clean  lather  comes  off  them.  Less  soap  solution  may  be  used 
the  second  time,  and  little  or  none  the  last  time ; but  the  water 
must  be  hot,  and  the  blankets  fully  covered  with  it,  else  they 
will  thicken.  Shake  well  while  drying.  Every  thing  in  dry- 
ing should  be  well  shaken  and  stretched. — Linen,  to  make  it 
mangle  well — woollens,  to  keep  them  from  thickening,  and  to 
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raise  the  pile.  As  a general  rule,  all  woollen  articles  should  be 
saturated  with  cold  water,  and  wrung,  immediately  before  be- 
ing washed  in  warm  water. 

]220.  To  wash  Silk  Stockings. — Wash  in  white-soap  ley  and 
hot  water,  and  scald  them  in  the  same.  Rinse  in  cold  water, 
and  dip  them  in  water  in  which  a drop  of  blue  or  a bit  of  cud- 
bear or  pink  dye  is  put,  according  to  the  tinge  wanted.  Rub 
them  till  dry  with  clean  flannel ; if  well  polished  no  mangling 
is  required,  and  the  lustre  is  brighter. — Cotton  Stockings. 
Steep  the  feet  over  night  in  cold  water ; wash  out.  Boil  next 
day  in  a strong  lather ; rinse,  bleach,  dry,  and  iron,  press  or 
mangle  them. 

1221.  To  take  Spots  of  Paint  from  Cloth  and  Silks. — Dip  a 
pen  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  touch  the  spot  as  soon  after  it  is 
stained  as  possible.  When  dry,  rub  the  place. 

1222.  To  take  greasy  Stains  out  of  Silk. — Scrape  French 
chalk  over  the  spot,  and  repeat  this  till  the  grease  comes  out, 
then  rub  oflT  the  chalk ; or  rub  lightly  but  briskly  with  a clean 
soft  bit  of  lawn  or  cambric  till  the  spot  disappear. 

1223.  To  take  out  Iron-Mould. — Hold  the  spot  stretched 
wet  over  a jug  of  hot  water,  and  rub  it  with  salt  of  lemons,  or 
juice  of  sorrel,  and  salt ; then  wash  it  immediately,  lest  the 
acid  injure  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

1224.  To  take  out  Stains  of  Wine,  Fruit,  ^c. — Wash  well, 
rub  with  starch,  and  expose  the  linen  to  the  sun  till  the  stains 
come  out.  Exposing  the  spot,  slightly  wetted,  to  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  for  an  instant,  will  remove  these  stains.  A 
common  match  will  answer  the  purpose. 

1225.  To  remove  Mildew. — Rub  the  spots  with  soap,  and 
scrape  some  fine  chalk  over  this.  Rub  it  in,  and  expose  the 
cloth  to  the  sun.  Repeat  this  till  the  spots  disappear. 

1226.  Clothes'  Closets. — These  small  useful  apartments  should 

be  lined  with  wood  very  closely  fitted  j fiirnished  with  shelves 
and  wooden  pegs,  on  which  to  suspend  ladies’  dresses,  and 
things  which  folds  would  injure.  Turpentine,  cedar-shavings, 
Russia  leather,  &c.  should  be  strewed  about  them,  and  glazed 
linen  curtains  should  be  drawn  closely  round  the  shelves ; on 
which  pieces  of  charcoal  wrapped  in  muslin  may  be  laid.  Mo- 
dern wardrobes  are  better  than  these ; but,  unluckily,  though 
their  price  might  not  be  grudged,  few  bedchambers  are  large 
enough  conveniently  to  hold  them.  Ponnet—hoxes,  whether  of 
pasteboard,  wmod,  or  tin,  should  be  roomy,  and  furnished  with 
trays  above,  and  a bonnet-pin  in  the  centre,  on  which  to  hang 
the  headdress.  . 

1227.  Fur,  to  preserve. — Sew  the  articles  closely  up  in  Imcn 
of  a close  texture,  with  camphire  or  Russia  leather  about  it. 
Air  and  shake  them  occasionally  before  the  fire. 

Another  way, — Keep  in  tin-plate  boxes  closely  shut. 
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1228.  Ink-spots. — Wash  these  immediately,  firstin  cold  water  , 
then  in  soap  and  water.  Use  also  lemon-juice  or  vinegar.  Oil 
of  vitriol  will  take  ink  from  mahogany.  Touch  with  a feather, 
rub  it  quickly  out,  and  put  a little  oil  on  the  spot  lest  it  whiten. 

1229.  To  clean  Marble  Slabs  and  Chimney-pieces. — Mix 
verdigris  and  pumice-stone  with  new-slaked  lime  in  soap-ley. 
Make  a paste  of  this  mixture,  and  rub  one  way  with  a woollen 
rag.  Wash,  and  repeat  this  till  the  stain  comes  out. 

1230.  To  clean  papered  Rooms. — Clear  away  the  dust  wim 

bellows  and  a long-haired  brush  j cut  a stale  loaf  into  eight 
pieces ; and,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  rub  downwards 
in  even  strokes,  as  if  laying  on  paint.  _ 

1231.  To  clean  Paint. — Brush  oflF  the  dust;  and  with  ox- 
gall and  whiting  scour  the  paint,  rubbing  it  hard  to  restore 
the  gloss ; or  use  mottled  soap  made  into  a strong  ley,  if  the 
only  object  is  to  clean. — Obs.  Sponge  is  peculiarly  well  suited 
for  this,  and,  indeed,  all  domestic  purposes  of  cleaning,  whether 
dishes,  plate,  floor-cloths,  mahogany,  &c.  &c. 

1232.  To  take  Grease  from  papered  Walls  or  Books.— A'p- 
ply  dry  hot  flannel  to  the  spot,  then  rub  it  over  with  hot  spirit 
of  turpentine.  Repeat  this  till  the  grease  is  removed.  If  tur- 
pentine would  injure  the  colours  in  the  paper,  lay  several  folds 
of  blotting-paper  on  the  spot,  and  apply  a hot  iron  over  that, 
till  tile  grease  is  absorbed  by  the  blotting-paper, — or  cover  with 
French  chalk  if  very  bad. 

1233.  To  clean  Floor-cloths. — Sweep  and  rub  them ; then 
wash  with  soap-ley,  using  sponge  or  flannel,  but  do  not  wet  them 
much.  Rub  hardup  with  dryflannel.  A little  wax  maybe  rubbed 
in,  which  both  improves  the  appearance  and  preserves  the  surface. 

1234.  To  polish  Furniture. — Nothing,  to  our  taste,  improves 
mahogany  so  much  as  daily  brisk  rubbing ; but  various  prepara- 
tions are  in  use.  Break  down  two  or  more  ounces  of  bees’  wax, 
and  melt  it  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  take  a half-pint  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, an  ounce  of  alkanet-root,  and  a very  little  rose-pink  ; 
pour  this  on  the  wax  when  ready  to  boil ; stir  it  up  and  let  it 
cool ; rub  a very  little  on  the  furniture  (previously  cleaned),  and 
polish  with  dry  flannel,  or  use  merely  one  ounce  white  wax, 
and  two  of  turpentine. — Obs.  Linseed-oil,  cold-drawn,  was  wont 
to  be  used  for  mahogany ; but  the  taste  of  the  day  is  for  light- 
coloured  furniture,  and,  accordingly,  oil  which  deepens  the  colour 
rapidly  is  not  so  much  used.  Two  parts  linseed-oil,  with  one  of 
turpentine,  make  a good  composition  for  dining-tables ; or  use 
equal  parts,  oil,  vinegar,  and  turpentine.  Wax  prevents  the  action 
of  the  light,  and  keeps  wood  of  a lightish  colour  for  many  years. 
Various  pastes  and  Awrnishes  are  sold  to  colour  and  polish  ma- 
hogany, which,  with  the  exception  of  wax,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  wood  of  its  first  colour,  or  of  oil  to  polish,  we  conceive 
of  little  utility,  farther  than  as  they  may  contribute  to  beguile 
the  toil  of  the  fair  polisher. 
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1235.  To  polish  Mahogany , §-e.  in  the  Italian  Manner. 

and  cover  the  wood  with  olive-oii.  Melt  gum-arabic  in  spirits 
of  wine,  and  polish  the  wood  hard  with  this,  which  gives  a beau- 
tiful varnish.  Obs.  Pieces  of  old  soft  beaver-hats,  and  of  soft 
smooth  cork,  are  very  useful  in  rubbing  furniture. 

1236.  To  preserve  Polished  Steel— Smear  with  mutton-suet, 
and  dust  over  with  unslacked  lime.  A paste  of  lard  or  fowl’s 
grease,  camphire,  and  black-lead,  will  also  preserve  steel.  Ca- 
outchouc-varnish is  the  most  effectual  coating  for  steel,  but  it  is 
too  expensive  for  common  domestic  purposes. 

1237.  To  clean  Steel  Grates — Rub  the  bars  clean  while  still 
warm,  if  it  be  possible;  then  clear  with  emery-paper,  or  polish 
by  hard  rubbing,  using  a little  dry  emery,  or  finely-pounded 
Bath-bnck.  When  very  dirty,  a thin  paste,  made  of  emery  and 
boiled  soap,  will  be  found  useful  at  first. 

1238.  To  clean  Brass  Grates,  Fire-irons,  Make  a smooth 
paste  of  rotten-stone  (pounded  finely  and  sifted)  and  sweet  oil. 
Keep  in  a tin-box ; rub  on,  if  hard  using  a drop  of  oil,  and  clean- 
ing with  a linen  rubber;  polish  with  leather.  Pastes  for  brass 
are  now  sold  very  reasonably. 

1239.  To  clean  Pnives  and  Forlcs*^~TJsG  a board  covered  with 
leather.  Bath  brick  is  the  best  thing  known  for  cleaning  knives. 
Wash  off  the  grease  and  dry  the  knives  as  soon  as  they  come 
fiom  table;  but  do  not  use  water  too  hot.  It  is  good  to  have  a 
tin  can  or  jug  for  this  purpose  rather  more  than  an  inch  less  in 
depth  than  a table-knife  blade  is  long.  On  a wooden  board  two 
may  be  cleaned  at  once,  taking  one  in  each  hand,  holding  them 
back  to  back,  and  rubbing  in  different  directions.  Wipe  forks 
well,  and  plunge  the  prongs  in  to  a jug  or  other  small  vessel  filled 
with  Bath  brick-dustorfine  sand,  which  may  be  kept  compact  by'a 
mixture  of  damp  moss.  Clean  between  the  prongs  with  a piece  of 
leather  tied  to  a stick ; wipe  off  all  dust,;and  rub  them  up.  A com- 
pact and  comprehensive  knifeboard  has  lately  been  introduced. 

1240.  To  clean  Plate  and  Plated  Articles. — Clean  the  plate 
very  well,  using  a sponge,  with  soap- ley  and  boiling  water,  and 
brushing  all  the  carved  places.  Dry  and  rub  with  plate-powder, 
or  the  very  finest  whiting  either  wetted  with  spirits  or  dry. 
Polish  with  the  hand,  soft  leather,  or  hare’s  foot.  The  longer 
plate  is  rubbed  the  brighter  it  will  look.  Brush  the  powder  care- 
fully from  all  the  carveil  places.  Platecf  goods  should  be  kept  in 
flannel  or  baize,  buried  in  dry  bran,  never  be  allowed  to  get  damp 
or  dirty,  nor  be  rubbed  more  than  can  be  avoided.  Spirit  of 
wine,  or  strong  spirits,  is  the  best  thing  to  clean  them  with. 
When  candlesticks  are  smeared  with  wax  or  grease,  do  not 
scrape,  but  pour  boiling  water  on  the  parts  before  cleaning  them. 
Have  brushes  of  soft  texture  and  different  sizes  for  plate. 

1211.  To  clean  Pewter  Vessels  and  Tin  Covers. — Keep  these 
always  free  of  damp  by  wiping  and  drying  them  before  the  fire 
after  they  are  used.  Polish  with  the  finest  whiting  and  sweet 
oil,  not  water. 
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1243.  Directions  for  cleaning  Britannia- Metal  Goods. — 
Take  a piece  of  fine  woollen  cloih ; upon  this  put  as  much  sweet 
oil  as  will  prevent  its  rubbing  dry  ; — with  this  rub  them  well 
on  every  part — then  wipe  them  smartly  with  a soft  dry  linen 
rag  until  they  are  quite  clean,  and  rub  them  up  with  soft  wash- 
leather  and  whiting.  This  simple  method  will  preserve  the 
colour  as  long  as  the  articles  endure. — Obs.  Washing  them  in 
boiling  water  and  soap,  just  before  they  are  rubbed  with  wash- 
leather  and  whiting,  would  take  off  the  oil  effectually,  and 
make  the  carving  look  brighter. 

1243.  To  preserve  Gilding  on  Lustres,  t’^c. — In  summer  it 
may  be  covered  with  slips  of  gold-coloured  tissue-paper.  Never 
rub  gilding.  Use  the  bellows  and  a long  soft  hair-brush  ; or, 
if  this  will  not  do,  a piece  of  wadding  or  some  cotton-wool. 
Frames  properly  gilt  will,  however,  stand  cleaning  with  hot 
spirits  of  turpentine,  applied  with  sponge ; or  the  whole  frame 
or  lustre  may  be  covered  with  gold-coloured  thin  muslin. 

1244.  To  clean  Looking-Glasses  and  Flate-Glass- — Wash 
with  warm  water  and  sponge;  then  wash  with  spirits,  and  dust 
the  glass  with  powder-blue  in  a rag,  and  rub  it  up  with  a piece 
of  soft  calico,  and  afterwards  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief. 

1245.  To  ivash  Wine-Decanters. — Use  lukewarm  water,  a few 
bits  of  soap,  and  a little  pearl-ashes,  with  sponge  tied  to  the  end 
of  a stick  to  rub  off  the  crust  that  forms  on  the  glass.  Rinse 
and  dry  them  thoroughly.  If  stoppers  are  fixed,  dip  a towel  in 
hot  water,  and  wrap  it  round  the.  neck  of  the  bottles.  Repeat 
this  till  they  loosen  ;*  or  better,  drop  a little  sweet  oil  on  the 
necks  of  the  bottles,  and  leave  them  before  the  fire  to  expand, 
when  the  stopper  M'ill  loosen. 

1246.  To  clean  Japanned  Goods. — Wash  with  sponge,  using 
soap  and  warm  water,  and  rub  up  with  a dry  cloth.  If  the 
things  still  look  greasy,  dust  a little  powder-blue,  fine  whiting, 
or  flour,  on  them,  and  rub  them  again.  Oil  will  take  marks  out 
of  Tpaper-trays.  Tea-Urns  ought  to  be  well  dried,  rubbed  when 
brought  from  the  table,  and  kept  covered  with  a woollen  cloth. 

1247.  To  get  Oil  out  of  Wood  and  Stone. — Mix  fuller’s 
earth  with  soap-lees,  and  scour  the  places  repeatedly  with  this. 
— N.  B.  Fuller’s  earth  does  well  for  cleaning  very  dirty  passage 
and  stair  carpets. 

1248.  To  take  Rust  out  of  Fire-irons. — Cover  with  sweet  oil, 
rubbing  it  hard  in,  and  next  day  rub  with  powder  of  unslacked 
lime  till  the  rust  is  removed,  or  emery  will  do  very  well.  Rub 
with  a spongy  piece  of  wood. 

1249.  To  clean  China  and  Glass. — Use  pearl-ashes  or  ful- 
ler’s earth  in  flne  powder,  and  rinse  in  fair  water,  and  polish  the 
things  well. 

1250.  To  take  Stains  out  of  Mourning  Dresses. — Boil  a 
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handful  of  fig-leaves  in  two  quarts  of  water,  till  reduced  to  a 
pint.  Strain  and  apply  this  with  sponge.  Doutdful. 

To  clean  Silk  Dresses. — Pick  them  out,  soak  over  night  in 
cold  water.  Wash  out  next  day,  fold,  and  squeeze  the  moisture 
out ; wipe  off  what  remains,  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side ; or, 
lay  it  on  a table  and  scour  with  gall  dissolved  in  water ; rinse 
and  hang  on  lines,  allowing  the  silk  to  drip  nearly  dry.  Then 
iron  or  mangle  it. 

1251.  An  excellent  Shoe-blacking. — Eight  ounces  of  ivory- 
black,  six  of  treacle,  two  of  spermaceti  or  sweet-oil,  and  three 
pints  of  coarse  vinegar  or  alegar  j a quarter-ounce  of  vitriolic 
acid  may  be  added.  These  things  must  be  well  mixed.  The 
vinegar  made  hot  should  be  poured  over  the  other  ingredients, 
or  the  composition  may  be  boiled. 

1252.  Liquid  Japan  Blacking. — Mix  with  four  ounces  of 
ivory-black  a large  spoonful  of  sweet  oil ; then  put  to  these  two 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a little  vinegar ; make  a paste  of  the  black- 
ing. Add  a half-ounce  of  sulphuric  and  the  same  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  nearly  a pint  of  vinegar.  Mix  them  well.  With  less 
acid  the  polish  will  not  be  so  bright,  but  it  will  be  more  safe  for 
the  leather. 

1253.  To  extinguish  Fire  in  Female  Dresses. — So  many 
fatal  accidents  arise  from  light  dresses  catching  fire,  that  every 
Manual  intended  for  females  should  contain  the  following  ne- 
cessary cautions: — 1.  Let  it  be  early  and  diligently  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  every  female,  that  flame  uniformly  tends  up- 
wards ; that  every  article  of  her  dress  will  consume  much  more 
rapidly  if  held  upright,  than  if  laid  along  the  floor ; and  that 
her  life  may  depend  on  her  presence  of  mind,  should  her  clothes 
unhappily  catch  fire.  2.  Give  instant  alarm  by  pulling  the  bell 
(which  is  generally  near  the  fireplace),  by  screaming,  or  any 
other  means ; but,  if  possible,  avoid  opening  the  door ; for  both 
the  movement  of  the  figure,  and  the  current  of  air  admitted, 
will  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  flames.  3.  The  alarm  may  be 
given  while  the  female  is  at  the  same  instant  sitting  down  by  the 
rug,  attempting  to  tear  off  the  articles  of  dress  which  are  on  fire, 
and  rolling  herself  in  the  rug  or  carpet.  If  the  latter  is  nailed 
down,  she  may  easily,  when  on  the  floor,  tear  it  up.  She  may 
also  catch  at  any  piece  of  baize,  or  vessel  of  water  within  reach ; 
and,  if  very  active,  may  even  turn  her  clothes  over  her  head, 
to  her  shift,  and  thus  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames.  4.  The 
most  ready  and  effectual  assistance  a spectator  in  general  can  give, 
will  be  to  turn  the  clothes  of  the  sufferer  to  her  shift  over  her 
head,  and  hold  them  Arm  thus,  till  wrappers,  cold  water,  &c.,  are 
procured.  5.  A man  may  quickly  strip  off  his  coat  and  wrap  it 
round  the  female.  6.  Let  the  sufferer,  even  if  she  fail  to  pull 
away  the  burning  articles,  or  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  rolling  on 
the  floor,  and  wrapping  herself  in  the  hearth-rug  (which  is  gene- 
rally always  ready),  still  protect  her  bosom  and  face,  by  lowering 
her  face  and  crossing  her  hands  and  arms  over  those  parts. 
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7.  A piece  of  green  or  scarlet  baize,  called  is 

iept  in  some  sitting  rooms  and  nurseries,  and  should  be  in  uni- 
versal use  while  thin  mushn  and  cotton  dresses  continue  to 
be  worn.  As  its  name  and  uses  are  familiarly  known,  though 
it  serve  as  a table  or  piano-forte  cover,  it  can  be  instantly  seized 
in  an  emergency.  8.  If,  in  spite  of  all  exertions,  the  person  is  in- 
jured, let  one  assistant  or  the  suflEerer  herself  throw  cold  water 
plentifully  over  the  parts,  while  another  supplies  water,  and  a 
third  cuts  off  the  clothes.  Continue  the  affusion,  or  apply  wet 
cloths  constantly  to  the  parts — if  they  cannot  be  wholly  im- 
mersed in  water — till  medical  advice  is  obtained. 


T A^HE  of  the  Average  Time  required  for  Boiling,  Roasting, 
and  Frying  different  quantities  ^Meat,  Fish,  and  Vege- 
tables. 

boiling.* 

A Salted  Round,  of  eighteen  pounds,  four  hours. 

Edge-bone,  of  ten  to  fourteen  pounds,  three  hours. 

Brisket,  of  ten  pounds,  three  hours. 

Ham,  of  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds,  simmer  five  hours. 

Tongues,  two  hours  if  fresh  ; if  salt  and  dry,  from  three  to 
four  hours. 

Leg  of  Mutton,  of  nine  pounds,  simmer  for  three  hours. 

Neck  of  Mutton,  from  five  to  seven  pounds,  two  hours. 
Shoulder,  of  seven  pounds,  two  and  a half  hours. 

Leg  of  Lamb,  five  pounds,  simmer  one  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Neck  of  Lamb,  three  pounds  and  a half,  one  hour  and  quarter. 
Leg  of  Pork,  of  six  to  eight  pounds,  two  and  a half  hours. 
Hand  or  Spring  of  Pork,  five  to  six  pounds,  two  hours. 

Piece  of  Bacon,  from  three  to  four  pounds,  one  hour  and  a half 
Neck  of  Veal,  five  pounds,  two  hours. 

Breast  of  Veal,  seven  pounds,  simmer  two  hours  and  half. 
Knuckle,  from  five  to  seven  pounds,  two  hours  and  half. 

Calf’s  Head,  unskinned,  simmer  three  hours. 

Pig’s  Cheek,  two  hours. 

Pig’s  Feet,  three  hours. 

Tripe,  to  simmer  from  six  to  eight  hours. 


• By  Boiling,  we  mean  simmering  slowly;  keeping  the  meat  at  the 
boiling-point,  without  any  violent  ebullition.  Potatoes,  artichokes,  car- 
rots, and  other  tilings,  must  be  probed  to  try  if  they  be  done. 

N.  B.  The  time  specified  is  rather  under  tlian  over,  which  b tlie  safest 
side  to  err  on. 
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Small  Hen  Turkey,  from  one  hour  to  one  and  a half. 

Fowls,  if  large,  one  hour  and  quarter. 

Rabbits,  from  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
Small  Chickens,  from  twentyminutestoahalfhour. — Partridges, 
a half  hour. — Pigeons,  twenty  minutes. — Pheasants  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  quarter,  according  to  the  size  and  age. 
Greens  and  Cabbage,  quick  boiling,  twenty-five  minutes. 
Artichokes,  thirty-five  minutes,  when  probe. 

Green  Pease,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Turnips  and  Carrots,  from  fifteen  to  fifty  minutes,  according 
to  age  and  size. 

French  Beans,  thirty  minutes. 

Brocoli  and  Cauliflower,  from  twelve  to  flfteen  minutes. 
Asparagus,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 

Beet-roots,  two  hours  and  a half,  or  more. 

Parsnips,  thirty-five  minutes,  when  probe. 

Spinage,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  peeled,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 
A Turbot,  of  ten  to  fourteen  pounds,  an  hour  and  twenty  mi- 
nutes of  simmering,  after  it  fairly  boils. 

Cod's  head  and  shoulders,  if  large,  an  hour  from  the  time  it  is 
put  on  with  cold  water  and  salt. 

A Salmon,  or  large  dole,  an  hour  from  the  time  if  is  put  on 
with  cold  water  and  salt. 

Slices  of  Salmon,  or  Cod,  crimped,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mi- 
nutes put  in  boiling  water. — Eels  and  small  Flat  Fish  are  soon 
boiled. — Fladdocks,  Whitings,  Soles,  &c.  according  to  their 
size.  Soles,  put  on  with  boiling  water,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes ; their  texture  does  not  require  long  cooking. 
Herrings  and  Mackerel,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Lobsters  and  Crabs,  about  thirty  minutes,  if  of  average  size. 
Skate,  from  twelve  to  twenty  minutes’  simmering. 

ROASTING. 

A Sirloin,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  four  hours. 

Ribs,  same  weight,  three  and  a half  hours. 

Collared  Ribs,  three  and  a half  hours. 

Haunch  of  Venison,  from  three  to  four  hours. 

Haunch,  if  in  paper  and  paste,  from  four  to  five  hours. 

Leg  of  Mutton,  of  eight  to  ten  pounds,  two  hours. 

Shoulder,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours. 

Fillet  of  Veal,  of  ten  pounds,  stuffed,  three  hours. 

Brisket  of  Veal,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours. 

Loin,  of  eight  to  nine  pounds,  two  hours. 

Leg  of  Lamb,  of  six  pounds,  one  and  a half  hour. 

Loin,  of  three  to  four  pounds,  one  hour  and  a quarter. 

Leg  of  Pork,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours  and  three  quarters. 
Loin  of  Pork,  of  six  pounds,  two  liours. 
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Goose,  if  large,  from  one  hour  ami  a half  to  two  hours. 

Green  Goose,  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour, 
i Ducks,  if  large,  fifty  minutes. 

I Hare,  an  hour  and  quarter  to  an  hour  and  half. 

I Large  Turkey,  from  two  and  a half  to  three  and  a half  hours. 

I Leveret,  fifty  minutes. 

I Rabbits,  large,  one  hour. 

I Wild  Duck,  thirty-five  minutes. 

I Partridges,  large,  thirty-five  minutes, 
j Pigeons,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

1 Chickens,  from  twenty  to  fifty  minutes,  according  to  the  size. 

I Black  Cock,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  quarter, 
i Pig,  from  an  hour  and  quarter  to  two  hours,  according  to  the 
size. 

( Large  Fowl,  sixty-five  minutes. 

> Ox-heart,  stuSed,  if  large,  two  hours  and  a half. 

I Calf’s  heart,  one  hour. 

I Grouse,  thirty-five  minutes. 

N.  B.  In  frosty  weather,  a few  minutes  more  always  to  be 
allowed,  and  much  will  always  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
fire,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  kept  up  ; and  we  reckon 
upon  every  thing  being  held  back  from  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  fire  when  first  put  down. 

FRYING. 

Soles,  from  eight  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  size. 

Slices  of  Cod,  or  Salmon,  or  Turbot,  or  any  large  thick  fish, 
fifteen  minutes. 

Fillets,  rolled  up  circularly,  fifteen  minutes. 

Herrings,  Whitings,  and  small  Haddocks,  from  eight  to  twelve 
minutes. 

Small  Whitings  and  Flounders,  eight  minutes. 

Skate  in  slices,  ten  minutes.  Eels,  twelve  minutes. 

Tripe,  in  batter,  seven  minutes. 

Perch  and  Smelts,  if  small,  five  minutes. 

Oysters,  for  garnishing,  three  minutes. 

Pancakes,  from  three  to  four  minutes. 

Fritters,  in  batter,  the  fruit  previously  stewed  or  roasted,  five 
minutes. 

Fritters  of  fresh-sliced  apples,  in  batter,  eight  minutes.  ' 
Rissoles  and  Croquets,  of  mincemeat,  five  minutes. 

Potatoes,  in  slices,  three  minutes. 

Eggs,  three  minutes. 
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Notices  of  the  Principal  Meats,  Fish,  and  Vegetables,  in  Sea- 
son  in  the  different  Months  of  the  Year. 

JANUARY.  • 

Beef  and  mutton,  which  are  to  be  had  good  all  the  year  round,  are 
both  prime  in  this  month,  though  they  begin  to  get  dearer  than  in 
the  fall  of  the  year ; veal  to  be  had  good,  but  dear  at  this  season ; 
house-lamb  and  pork  generally  both  dear.  Poultry — Turkeys  geese, 
ducks,  fowls,  puUets,  tame  pigeons,  wild  ducks,  hares  and  rabbits, 
plentiful ; the  latter  cheap  ; partridges,  pheasants,  and  a great  va- 
riety of  wild  fowl.  Fish — Turbot,  halibut,  skate,  cod,  haddocks,  soles, 
plaice,  flounders,  oysters — prime  turbot  is  now  scarce ; lobsters  and 
crabs  hardly  to  be  got  at  this  time  ; prawns  plentiful.  Vegetables^ 
The  same  sorts  of  vegetables  are  in  season,  with  little  variation,  from 
tile  beginning  of  November  till  the  end  of  February  : they  are  Savoys, 
cabbage,  and  greens  of  all  the  sorts,  Brussels  sprouts,  brocoli,  sul- 
phur-coloured and  purple  ; spinage,  leeks,  onions,  beet-root,  parsnips, 
turnips,  celery,  carrots,  potatoes,  cresses,  parsley,  endive,  and  forced 
asparagus,  and  mushrooms.  Fruits — A variety  of  apples,  pears, 
and  filberts,  walnuts,  oranges,  foreign  grapes,  and  all  the  dried  fruits, 
now  plentiful  and  excellent. 

FEBRUARY. 

Meat  the  same  as  in  January,  but  veal  and  house-lamb  generally 
rather  cheaper.  Fish  the  same,  but  cod  and  haddocks  fallen  off ; 
lobsters  and  herrings  more  plentiful ; barbel  and  dace  got.  Faxlt 
and  Game  the  same,  save  partridges  and  pheasants,  and  spring  chick- 
ens and  ducklings  in  addition,  but  always  enormously  dear.  Pea  and 
Guinea  fowl  now  come  in  and  continue  tiU  July.  Vegetables  the 
same,  and  in  addition  forced  kidney-beans,  and  salad  herbs. 

MARCH. 

Meat  as  in  January,  and  grass-lamb  ; house-lamb  now  cheaper  ; 
and  mountain-mutton,  which  begins  to  fall  off  about  mid-winter,  now 
not  so  good,  particularly  in  severe  seasons;  veal  gets  cheaper.  Poul- 
try the  same  as  last  month’s ; no  hares  from  middle  of  the  month ; 
close-time  till  September ; green  geese,  ducklings,  tame  pigeons 
(cheaper)  ; wild  pigeons  ; moor-game  dose.  Fish — Salmon  is  now 
got,  but  dear, — indeed  it  is  to  be  had  in  London  almost  tlie  whole 
year  round.  Fish,  in  an  open  spring,  are  plentiful  about  this  time, 
but  still  more  so  in  April ; mackerel,  shrimps,  and  prawns,  are  now 
seen.  Turbot  are  now  in  high  request.  The  John  Dory  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  London  market.  Vegetables — Forced  cucumbers 

and  rhubarb  ; young  turnips,  and  turnip  tops,  spinage,  brocoli,  ra- 
dishes, and  forced  salad  herbs. 

APRIL. 

Meat  of  all  kinds, — Veal  and  lamb  get  cheaper.  Poultry  same 
as  last  three  months.  Leverets  to  be  got  towards  the  end  of  the 
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c month  ; young  fowls,  with'eggs,  and  turkey-poults,  hut  in  general  ex- 
travagantly  dear.  Vegetables  same  as  the  last  months,  with  chervil 
1 and  lettuce  i vegetables  now  begin  to  get  cheap.  Cresses  from  the 
K end  of  this  month  till  November.  Fruits — Green  gooseberries  and 
; rhubarb  for  tarts.  Smelts  and  whitings  plentiful,  mackerel  is  got, 

) and  mullet. 

MAY. 

The  same  in  meat  as  the  preceding  months,  and  about  Whitsun- 
; tide  buck-venison  comes  in  season.  Fish — Turbot,  lobster,  trout, 
i salmon,  eels,  and  plenty  of  the  smaller  white  fish  in^  favour^le 
1 weather ; oysters  go  out  of  season  till  August,  and  cod  is  not  like 
i(l  from  about  Lady-day  till  Midsummer,  or  later.  Vegetables  of  ^ 
i kinds  as  before,  with  forced  pease  and  early  potatoes  ; sea-kale,  salad- 
i ings,  and  carrots,  are  now  obtained  of  natural  growth. 

JUNE. 

• Meat  of  all  kinds,  and  generally  begins  to  get  cheaper.  Fish 
! Salmon,  turbot,  skate,  halibut,  crabs,  prawns,  lobsters,  soles,  eels,  all 

( in  high  season,  and  getting  cheaper.  Vegetables  in  great  plenty  and 
f variety,  and  cheaper  ; early  cauliflower  got,  asparagus  plentifid,  and 

I about  the  cheapest  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Fruits  in  flne 
t seasons  are  strawberries,  early  cherries,  melons,  and  forced  peaches 
1 and  apricots ; also  apples  for  tarts.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
( month  the  West  India  fleets  usually  arrive  with  turtle. 

I JULY. 

Meat  of  all  -Lamb  and  veal  cheap.  Poultry  of  all  kinds 

1 as  before,  and  also  plovers  and  wheat-ears.  ' Leverets,  turkey-poults, 
I and  ducklings,  are  now  worth  eating,  and  cheaper.  Wild  ducks  are 
often  got  about  this  time.  Fish  is  now  good  of  all  kinds,  save  oysters  ; 
h and  the  rarer  sorts,  as  turbot  and  salmon,  are  about  the  cheapest,  there- 
( fore  cod  is  not  sought  after,  though  this  is  the  high  season  of  the  cod 
i and  also  of  the  herring  flshery  on  our  coasts.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
! good  and  plentiful,  as  cauliflowers,  pease,  and  French  and  Windsor 
( beans.  Fruits — All  the  small  fruits  at  their  best,  also  early  plums, 
I apricots,  melons,  cherries,  and  pine-apples. 

AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

Meat  of  all  kinds,  and  cheap.: — Mountain-mutton  now  excellent, 
i Grass-lamb  growing  coarse.  Veal  getting  scarcer.  Poultry  as  be- 
fore ; with  moor-game  of  all  kinds  after  the  12th  of  August,  and  par- 
' tridges  and  hares  from  the  beginning  of  September.  Geese  and  ducks 
I now  full  grown.  Fish — Cod  becomes  good, — turbot  goes  rather  out, 
k as  does  salmon.  Fresh-water  fish  now  plentiful,  as  pike,  carp,  perch 
k.  and  trout.  Herrings,  which  are  in  season  from  July  till  March,  are 
k now  excellent.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  plentiful,  as  peaches,  plums,  nec- 
• tarines,  grapes,  melons,  filberts,  pears,  apples : retarded  small  fruits 
k stUl  seen  ; also  quinces,  morello  cherries,  and  damsons.  Mushrooms 
k most  plentiful  at  this  time,  also  cucumbers. 
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PROVISIONS  IN  SEASON. 


OCTOBER, 

Meat  as  before,  and  doe-venison.  Pasture-fed  beef  and  mutton  are 
probably  at  tbe  best  in  tins  month.  Poultry  and  game  in  all  va- 
riety,  but  young  fowls  get  dearer.  Pheasants  now  got,  and  gene, 
rally  wood-pigeons,  snipes,  and  wild  ducks,  begin  to  appear.  Fish 
— Cod,  haddocks,  brill,  tench,  and  all  sorts  of  shell-fish.  Oysters, 
which  come  in  at  London  in  August,  and  at  Edinburgh  in  Septem- 
oer,  are  now  excellent.  Vegetables — Beans,  brocoli,  and  cabbage  of 

all  kinds  ; beet,  onions,  leeks,  turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  cresses,  char- 
doons,  endive,  celery,  skirrets,  cucumbers  (scarce),  spinage,  and  dried 
herbs  ; asparagus  gets  rare.  Fruits — All  sorts  of  apples  and  pears, 
nuts,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  grapes,  and  retarded  gooseberries. 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

Meat — Beef  and  mutton  prime.  House-lamb  and  veal.  Sucking- 
pig.  Buck-venison  goes  out.  Fish — All  good  about  this  time. 
Salmon  dear.  Poultry  gets  very  dear  in  large  towns  about  this  sea- 
son, but  is  to  be  got  of  all  kinds  ; also  woodcocks  and  snipes,  mallards 
and  sea-fowl  ; game  generally  cheap  now. 

It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  rigidly  to  fix  the  seasons  of  provi- 
sions, and  much  less  their  price.  IMeat,  generally  speaking,  is 
cheapest  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  dearest  in  spring.  Beef  is 
found  prime  all  the  year  round,  but  small  natural  pasture-fed  beef  is 
at  the  best  in  October  ; so  is  hill-mutton  : both  fall  away  in  the  win- 
ter, and  are  lean  in  spring.  Veal  is  good  from  Christmas  till  after 
Midsummer,  and  is  at  the  cheapest  from  the  end  of  May  until  August. 
It  is  always  rather  dearer  in  proportion  than  lamb.  House-lamb  is 
less  liable  to  variation,  in  fact,  than  other  meat  ; it  is  seldom  cheap, 
and  always  very  dear  till  after  Christmas.  Grass-lamb  is  one  of  the 
few  things  that  is  at  its  best  when  dearest.  In  July  and  August  it 
becomes  cheap,  but  coarse.  Pork,  as  it  varies  much  in  quality,  also 
varies  in  price,  from  local  situation.  It  is  always  dear  in  London. 
Poultry  is  found  cheapest  in  great  towns  in  the  end  of  summer  ; and, 
in  remote  places,  about  Christmas,  or  before  spring.  M ild-fowl  and 
sea-birds,  like  fish,  depend  in  price  on  the  supply.  Eggs  are  dearest 
just  before  Christmas,  and  cheapest  about  Easter.  Vegetables, 
except  perhaps  young  pease  and  early  small  salad-herbs,  are  always 
best  when  cheapest,  that  is,  in  June,  July,  and  August.  They  are 
often  cheap  in  spring,  when  the  gardeners  clear  tlieir  grounds  to 
receive  fresh  corps.  Eschalots  and  carrots  to  store,  and  beans,  cab- 
bage, and  cucumbers  to  pickle,  will  be  best  bought  in  August  and 
September  ; onions,  potatoes,  and  turnips  in  October.  Beef  and  mutton 
may  be  cured  for  winter-store,  or  for  hams,  with  most  advantage  about 
the  beginningof  November,both  from  quality  and  price.  Hams,  tongues, 
and  sausages  are  in  season  all  the  year  round,  and  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary when  veal  and  poultry  form  the  principal  fare.  Iruits  ought  to 
be  preserved  when  their  several  kinds  are  at  the  best  and  cheapest,  as 
pines,  plums,  and  melons,  about  August ; oranges  in  February,  &c. 
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1 It  has  been  suggested  that  a short  Glossary  is  a necessary  accour- 
paniment  to  this  volume,  intended,  as  it  is,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  as  rvell  as  the  information  of  the  more  experienced 
cook.  Instead,  however,  of  elaborate  definitions,  we  shall,  in  most 
instances,  merely  refer  to  the  page  at  which  the  dish  or  process  sig- 
nified is  fully  explained. 


Barding,  covering  with  thin  lard  birds  or  meat  to  be  dressed. 

Blanc,  a rich  stock  in  which  tripe  is  stewed,  note,  p.  284. 

Blanch,  to,  to  soak  meat  or  vegetables  in  hot  water,  also  to  scald  them, 
or  give  them  firmness  or  whiteness,  by  a short  rapid  boil. 

Blanqucttes,  minced  dishes;  see  p.  286. 

Boudin,  any  French  pudding,  used  in  this  work  only  to  signify  pud- 
dings of  meat  or  fish,  p.  298. 

Bouilli,  boiled  meat  of  any  kind,  but  generally  said  of  boiled  beef. 

Bouillmi,  broth  or  boiled  liquor,  of  many  kinds,  pp.  120,  277. 

Bouillon,  Court,  a liquor  for  boiling  fish,  p.  294. 

Braise,  to,  see  page  252. 

Braises,  dishes  braised  or  cooked  in  a braise,  p.  243. 

Brisket,  the  breast  of  beef,  veal,  or  lamb. 

Casserole,  an  edging,  border,  wall,  or  encasement  of  rice,  paste,  or 
mashed  potatoes,  in  which  meats  are  said  to  be  served  en  Casse- 
role, p.  274. 

Chops,  slices  of  meat,  usually  cut  from  the  ribs  of  mutton,  pork, 
or  lamb,  and  generally  with  a bit  of  bone. 

Citric  Acid,  lemon  or  sorrel  acid. 

Civet,  a dark  thickish  stew,  generally  of  hare  or  venison,  p.  283, 

Clarify,  to,  to  refine,  to  purify  by  boiling,  skimming,  straining,  or 
filtering,  pp.  Ill,  199,  359. 

Collar,  to,  to  bone,  season,  and  roll  up  meat  or  fish  before  dressing. 

Crimp,  to,  said  of  fish  cut  into  fillets  or  slices,  as  cod,  salmon,  skate, 
or  turbot,  when  very  fresh,  and  boiled  rapidly,  till  crisp  and  curdy. 

Cruml),  to,  to  strew  with  or  dip  meat,  fish,  &c.  in  bread-crumbs. 

Cnllis,  the  French  Coulis,  a rich  gravy,  the  basis  of  sauces,  pp.  201, 
278. 
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Cutlets  or  Coteletles,  slices  of  veal,  mutton,  venison,  or  salmon,  thin- 
ner and  smaller  than  chops,  and  generally  without  bone. 

Daules,  an  order  of  French  dishes  dressed  cn  Daube,  p.  291. 

Dejeuner  a la  Fourchctte,  or  fork-breakfast,  a breakfast  at  which 
the  use  of  forks  is  recjuired  from  solid  dishes  being  served,  p.  70. 

Dormants,  said  of  dishes  which  remain  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a repast,  as  the  cold  pies,  hams,  or  potted  meats  placed  down 
the  middle  of  a table  at  large  entertainments. 

Dormant,  a,  a centre-piece  which  is  not  removed,  and  which  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  French,  who  never  change  the  tablecloth. 

Drappit  Eggs,  eggs  poached  in  sauce,  p.  308, 

En  Compote,  things  served  in  syrup,  generally  fresh  fruits,  pp.  300, 
363. 

En  Chemise,  fruits  rolled  in  pounded  sugar,  or  frosted  with  it,  p.  365. 

En  Croustadc,  said  of  things  served  in  crusts,  or  crust  shapes,  p. 
274. 

N.  B.  In  like  manner  French  dishes  are  said  to  he  a la  Matlre 
d'Hotel,  a V Espagnole,  a la  Venetienne,  &c.,  from  the  sauces 
with  which  they  are  dressed  or  served. 

En  Papillote,  generally  said  of  every  thing  served  in  twisted  paper, 
as  salmon  and  mutton  cutlets  Maintenon,  Nos.  445,  474. 

Entrees,  the  French  term  for  their  first-course  dishes. 

Entrees  de  Desserte,  dishes  made  of  cold  left  meats. 

Entremets,  the  French  term  for  second-course  dishes. 

Fillets,  things  cut  sharply  into  strips,  as  breasts  of  poultry,  fish, 
French  beans,  and  many  other  things.  No.  682. 

Forcemeat,  or  Farcemeat,  Stuffing  in  general,  whether  for  meats, 
poultry,  fish,  balls  for  soup,  pies,  &c. 

Force,  to,  or  Farce,  to  stuff  with  forcemeat. 

Garnish,  any  thing  useful,  relishing,  or  ornamental,  served  around 
or  along  with  dressed  meats. 

Garnish,  to,  to  decorate,  to  ornament,  note,  p.  48. 

Gigot,  the  French  and  Scottish  term  for  the  leg  of  mutton  or  lamb, 
as  distinguished  from  the  loin. 

Glaze,  the  rich  juices  of  meat  thickened  by  boiling  and  evaporation 
to  a jelly,  or  robb. 

Glaze,  to,  to  cover  meats  with  glaze,  p.  229. 

Godiveau,  a French  forcemeat,  p.  297. 

Gratin,  a French  forcemeat,  generally  of  poultry,  also  the  process  of 
letting  moistened  bread-crumbs,  &c.  catch  and  crisp  in  a dish  over 
embers,  as  No.  693. 

Gravy,  generally  in  England  understood  to  mean  the  juices  of  roasted 
meat,  and  also  stock. 

Haricot,  so  called  from  the  French  word  for  beans,  with  which  it 
was  originally  made  ; now  often  understood  of  any  ragout  or  thick 
stew  of  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  cut  in  pieces,  and  dressed  with  vege- 
tables and  roots.  Nos.  444,  467,  650. 

Herbs,  Savoury  or  Fine,  are  parsley,  mushrooms,  chives,  rocambole, 
tarragon,  &c. 

■ Herbs,  Sxcert,  are  lemon-thyme,  mint,  basil,  bay-leaf,  &c.  &c. 
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Hotch-potch,  any  thin  stew,  or  stew-soup,  of  meat  cut  in  pieces,  with 
fresh  vegetables ; also  the  name  of  a Scottish  national  dish,  see 
pp.  234,  305. 

Kitchen-Fee,  dripping,  probably  called  kitchen-fee  in  Scotland,  from 
being  formerly  the  perquisite  of  the  cook. 

Lard,  to,  to  enrich  meats,  poultry,  &c.  by  introducing  strips  of  lard 
into  them  with  an  implement  or  sort  of  needle  used  for  that  pur- 
pose ; also  said  of  introducing  parsley,  &c.  in  this  manner. 

Lardons,  strips  of  lard. 

Liaison,  a thickening,  generally  of  beat  eggs,  sometimes  of  cream  and 
eggs,  intended  to  tie  or  connect  the  component  parts  of  a dish. 
Soups  with  a liaison  should  be  kept  hot,  in  a pot  of  water,  or  lain 
marie,  for  the  fire  will  curdle  them. 

Maigre ; — Preparations  of  all  kinds,  if  made  without  butcher’s  meat, 
poultry,  or  game,  and  cooked  merely  with  butter,  where  lard  or  drip- 
ping might  at  other  times  be  proper,  are  maigre,  in  opposition  to  gras. 

Maigre  Dishes,  dishes  used  by  Roman  Catholics  on  the  days  when 
their  Church  forbids  flesh-meats  ; comprehending  all  fish  and  vege- 
table pies  and  soups,  puddings,  fruit-pies,  egg-dishes,  omelets,  frit- 
ters, macaroni,  aU  preparations  of  fish,  cheese-dishes,  fish-sausages, 
and  all  creams,  jellies,  and  confectionary,  also  dressed  vegetables, 
pickles  and  preserves,  cakes  and  biscuits. 

Marinade,  a,  a compound  liquor  of  various  kinds,  generally  made  of 
wine  or  vinegar,  with  herbs  and  spices,  in  which  fish  or  meats  are 
steeped  before  they  are  dressed,  to  improve  their  flavour  or  quality. 

Marinade,  to,  to  steep  in  a marinade,  as  No.  22,  and  Obs.  No.  112„ 

Panada,  a batter  for  mixing  with  forcemeats,  anciently  employed  for 
basting,  p.  297,  note  86. 

Pass,  to,  Yxtnch  passer,  to  give  things  a half  or  third  cooking  hastily, 
in  the  stewpan  or  fryingpan. 

Patties,  corrupted  from  the  ¥xeac\\  pates,  very  small  hot  savoury  pies, 
served  at  dinner,  hot  luncheons,  or  suppers,  p.  329-30-31. 


Poele,  to,  to  cook  meat  in  a particular  kind  of  rich  broth,  note,  253. 

Prole,  to,  to  pierce  to  the  heart  or  inside  of  butter,  cheese,  hams,  &c. 
with  a prole,  to  try  their  qualities  by  sight  or  smell ; — also,  to  trji- 
if  potatoes,  turnips,  gourds,  &c.  are  enough  boUed. 

Puree,  a,  a pulpy  mash  of  onions,  celery,  turnips,  mushrooms,  pease, 
chestnuts,  &c.  thinner  than  a mash,  but  thicker  than  a sauce,  over 
which,  in  French  Cookery,  meats  are  often  served. 

Reduce,  to,  to  boil  a sauce  or  soup  rapidly  down  to  a jelly,  or  till  it 
become  rich  and  thick. 

Refresh,  to,  to  steep  or  soak  meals,  and  particularly  vegetables  in 
plenty  of  pure  water,  changing  it,  or  letting  it  flow  off;  as  spinage 
when  boiled,  is  often  held  in  a colander,  under  the  water-cock  be- 
fore being  finished,  to  refresh  it. 

Roux,  thickening,  white  and  brown,  p.  198. 

Salads,  cold  dressed  dishes  of  many  things,  but  in  modern  England 
generally  said  of  vegetable  messes  only,  p.  191. 

Sandwiches,  a class  of  relishing,  convenient  preparations,  named  from 
the  inventor,  p.  268. 
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Sauicr,  to  give  a light  fry,  or,  Scoltlci,  a leap. 

Scallops,  small  dishes  of  various  kinds,  so  called  from  being  served 
either  in  real  scallop-shells,  or  little  shapes  resembling  them.  Nos. 
178,  G69. 

Sippets,  little  bits  of  bread  cut  in  various  shapes,  and  soaked  in  stock, 
toasted  or  fried,  to  serve  with  meats  as  garnishings  or  borders,  pp. 

lie,  273. 

SldnJc,  a thin  broth  ; also  the  leg  or  shin  of  beef  from  which  such  broth 
is  generally  made. 

Stock,  broths  of  various  qualities  prepared  beforehand  of  different  ma- 
terials, as  the  basis  of  soups  and  sauces,  and  often  called  gravy. 

Sweat,  to,  to  expose  meat,  cut  or  whole,  to  a slow  steady  heat,  to  ex- 
tract its  juices  with  little  water. 

Tendrons  (sometimes  tendons),  the  French  term  for  the  gristly  or 
breast  part  of  veal  or  lamb. 

Test,  to,  to  cook  a little  of  any  farce  or  other  thing,  in  order  to  prove 
its  quality,  p.  297. 

Tourte,  French  name  for  a fruit-pie,  a corruption  of  the  English  word 
Tart. 

Vanner,  to,  the  French  term  for  working  a sauce  smooth,  by  rapidly 
lifting  it  up  in  spoonfuls,  and  letting  it  fall  as  rapidly,  for  a length 
of  time. 

Vol-au-vent,  an  elegant  French  mode  of  serving  meats,  particularly 
things  dressed  anew,  as  cold  turbot,  chickens,  rabbits,  p.  273  ; — 
also  a mode  of  elegantly  serving  second-course  dishes. 


N.  B.  The  measure  used  in  this  volume  is  the  Imperial  measure, 
—the  weight  the  lb,  avoirdupois. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE 
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DOMESTIC  BREWING. 


IMPLEMENTS  NECESSARY  FOR  DOMESTIC  BREWING.. 


THE  BOILER. 

The  object  immediately  in  view  in  this  article  is  to  enable  the 
domestic  hrewer  to  make  excellent  ale  with  apparatus  as  little 
expensive  as  possible.  The  boiler  should  be  made  of  copper 
and  not  iron,  for  many  reasons.  It  will  cost  more  at  first,  but 
will  always  bring  at  least  half  its  original  value  as  old  metal ; it 
is  less  liable  to  accidents,  more  easily  cleaned,  and  requires 
less  fuel.  The  size  of  the  boiler  must  be  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  ale  or  beer  required  to  be  made  at  a time.  If  not 
less  than  a hogshead  of  each  is  wished,  a boiler  capable  of 
containing  80  gallons  would  be  most  useful,  as  the  whole  wort 
for  the  ale,  and  afterwards  for  the  beer,  could  be  got  ready  at 
one  boiling  for  each  ; but  this  would  require  all  the  other 
brewing  implements  on  a similar  stale,  which  in  many  families 
would  be  found  inconvenient  as  well  as  expensive.  A boiler 
capable  of  containing  from  45  to  50  gallons  will  therefore  in 
general  suit  best.  It  will  boil  the  worts  for  a half-hogshead 
of  strong  ale  at  once,  and  the  wort  for  the  table-beer,  when  a 
hogshead  is  wanted,  may  be  easily  managed  at  tw'o  boilings. 
A pipe  of  one  inch  and  three  quarters  diameter,  on  a level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  should  project  from  it  about  two 
inches  beyond  the  brick-work  in  which  the  copper  is  built; 
and  on  this  a sU'uight  cock  or  tap  must  be  fixed  while  the 
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brewing  is  going  on  ; if  bent,  the  hops  would  not  get  through. 
To  prevent  the  liquor  from  being  spilt  in  running  through  the 
horizontal  tap,  a piece  of  canvass  about  twelve  inches  square 
may  be  rolled  twice  round  the  extremity  of  the  tap,  and  al- 
lowed to  hang  down  into  the  sieve  through  which  the  contents 
of  the  boiler  are  strained  before  going  into  the  cooler.  A kind 
of  canvass  tube  is  thus  formed,  which  breaks  the  force  of  the 
horizontal  pressure. 

As  it  is  desirable  at  all  times  to  know  what  wort  is  in  the 
boiler,  a gauge-stick  to  determine  the  quantity  may  be  formed 
thus  : — Pour  into  the  copper  two  gallons  of  water,  and  at  a par- 
ticular part  of  it,  which  you  have  marked,  put  down  the  gauge- 
stick,  and  where  the  surface  of  the  water  cuts  it,  mark  2 j put 
in  other  two  gallons,  and  in  the  same  manner  mark  4,  going  on 
thus  till  you  have  filled  the  copper  and  formed  the  graduated 
gauge-stick.  Let  it  be  marked  No.  1. 

The  roof  of  the  brew-house  should  be  as  high  as  possible, 
and  should  have  a ventilator  above  the  boiler  to  let  the  steam 
escape. 

THE  MASH-TUB. 

The  cheapest  way  to  procure  a mash-tub  is  to  purchase  a good 
sherry  pipe,  which  will  contain  about  108  or  110  gallons,  and  may 
be  got  for  ten  or  twelve  shillings.  Cut  off  about  one-fourth  of 
the  length  of  the  cask  ; and  the  larger  portion  will  form  a very 
good  mash-tub,  capable  of  containing  about  80  gallons,  while  the 
smaller  tub  will  contain  nearly  30  gallons,  and  make  an  under- 
back  or  cooler.  A wooden  hoop,  about  two  inches  in  breadth, 
must  be  nailed  inside  round  the  bottom  of  the  mash-tub,  to  sup- 
port a false  bottom.  The  false  bottom  should  be  made  of  several 
pieces  of  wood,  to  prevent  warping,  and  must  be  perforated  with 
small  holes  very  close  to  each  other.  The  vacant  space  between 
it  and  the  real  bottom  maybe  about  two  inches.  Both  the  false 
bottom  and  the  hoop  should  be  movable ; but,  while  mashing, 
the  hoop  must  be  slightlgr  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  mash-tub  by 
small  nails.  In  the  bottom  of  the  mash-tub  a straight  tap  must 
be  fixed  near  the  side  to  draw  off  the  worts  when  ready ; but 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  end  of  the  tap  fixed  in  the 
mash-tub  does  not  rise  above  the  real  bottom,  or  it  will  prevent 
the  worts  from  running  off  into  the  underback.  \\  hen  mashing 
is  to  commence,  the  mash-tun  must  be  placed  upon  a gawntree 
of  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  underback  to  be  placed  below 
the  tap  in  the  bottom.  It  should  not,  if  possible,^  be  placed 
near  the  wall,  for  in  this  case  the  persons  employed  in  mashing 
cannot  use  the  mashing-sticks  with  freedom. 

The  Mashing-siick,  or  Oar  as  it  is  termed  by  the  brewer,  is 
formetl  by  an  ash  pole  or  handle  about  six  feet  long,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  a frame  through  which  the  pole  passes. 
This  frame  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  narrower  at  the 
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bottom  than  the  top,  and  shaped  like  an  inverted  shovel.  Five 
or  six  spars  go  across  the  frame,  which  has  thus  something  the 
appearance  of  a ladder,  with  the  rounds  very  close  to  each  other. 
It  is  with  the  mashing-stick  that  the  malt  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  water ; and  the  interstices  between  the  spars  or  rounds 
of  the  oar  allow  the  mash  to  be  shaken  through,  when  a m^s 
of  only  half- wetted  malt  is  lifted  from  the  heap  in  the  mash- 
tun.  "^It  is  well  to  have  two  of  these  mashing-sticks,  in  caseone 
should  brepk  while  the  operation  is  going  on. 

A set  of  stout  steps  of  a proper  height  will  be  required  to  en- 
able the  person  mashing  to  handle  the  mashing-stick  or  oar 
freely ; and  also  that  he  may  stand  sufficiently  high  to  stir  the 
wort  in  the  boiler.  A gauge-stick  must  be  made  for  the  mash- 
tun  to  measure  the  quantity  of  water  in  it.  It  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  for  the  boiler ; and  should  be  marked 
No.  2.  Gauge-sticks  should  also  be  made  for  the  underback 
and  fermenting  tuns. 

THE  UNDERBACK — COOLERS — FERMENTING  TUNS — CASKS. 

The  underback  and  coolers,  which  cost  least,  and  are  always 
besides  of  use  in  a family,  are  a set  of  good  clean  tubs.  One  has 
already  been  got  from  the  sherry  pipe,  along  with  the  mash- 
tun,  and  with  good  management  the  brewing  of  a half-hogs- 
head of  ale,  and  a half-hogshead  or  even  a barrel  of  beer  (36 
gallons),  may  be  accomplished  with  other  three  or  four  large 
sound  tubs,  not  too  deep. 

Fermenting  Tuns,  S^c. — If  it  is  not  intended  to  make  at  once 
more  than  a half-hogshead,  or  a barrel  (36  gallons),  of  strong 
ale,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  table-beer,  two  fermenting  tuns 
capable  of  containing  42  gallons  each  will  be  required.  A half 
hogshead  tun  might  also  be  useful  to  ferment  a kilderkin  (18 
gallons),  or  a quarter-hogshead  of  ale  or  table-beer.  Casks  will 
likewise  be  necessary,  of  the  size  of  the  brewings  it  is  intended 
to  make;  and  one  or  two  of  half  the  size,  in  case  you  have 
occasion  to  rack  off  one  of  the  larger  casks,  and  cannot  allow 
it  sufficient  time  to  clear  itself  before  being  used.  When  the 
ale  is  for  draught  ale,  it  is  best  to  put  it  into  small  casks.  For 
domestic  brewing  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  bungholes 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  hand  and  arm  to  go  in  to  clean 
the  casks. 

Besides  these,  two  pails  are  necessary,  capable  of  containing 
three  gallons  each,  with  a mark  inside  at  the  height  of  two 
gallons  and  a half,  and  a piggin  or  small  wooden  vessel  with  an 
upright  long  handle,  to  contain  about  a gallon,  which  will  be 
necessary  to  lift  the  worts  from  the  underback  into  the  coolers, 
and  for  many  other  purposes. 

THE  SACCHAROMETER  AND  THERMOMETER. 

Without  the  aid  of  these  instruments  there  is  no  positive  cer- 
tainty that  good  ale  can  be  made  even  from  the  best  materials. 
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The  Thermomeicr  is  necessary  to  ascertain  when  the  water  is  at 
i)ie  proper  temperature  to  receive  the  malt,  and  also  the  degree 
of  heat  at  which  fermentation  should  commence.  It  is  likewise 
necessary,  with  the  aid  of  the  saccharometer,  to  let  us  know 
the  exact  strength  of  the  worts.  An  instrument  of  this  kind 
for  brewing,  making  wines,  and  other  purposes,  will  cost  about 
six  shillings. 

The  Saccliaromctcr  is  an  instrument  to  determine  the  specific 
gravities  of  bodies  heavier  than  water : in  brewing  it  is  used  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  wort,  or  how 
much  saccharine  extract  it  holds  in  solution.  The  best  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  is  Allan’s  Saccharometer,  invented,  we  believe, 
by  Dr  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  gentlemen  selected  by 
government  to  determine  the  differences  in  value  between  the 
barleys  and  malts  of  England  and  Scotland.  As  this  instrument 
is  however  high-priced  (three  guineas  and  a half),  the  home- 
brewer  may  procure  Roberts’  Saccharometer,  a cheap  glass  in- 
strument manufactured  by  Peter  Stevenson  (successor  to  Allan), 
philosophical  instrument  maker,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh, 
and  sold  by  W.  Cary,  Strand,  London.  The  price  of  this 
saccharometer,  with  a japanned  tin  sample-tube,  is  only  six 
.shillings ; and  up  to  130  it  indicates  the  strength  of  the  wort 
perfectly  well  for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  brewing.  Direc- 
tions how  to  manage  it  are  given  with  the  instrument.  There 
is  only  one  evil  attending  the  use  of  this  cheap  instrument, — the 
liquor  must  be  of  the  temperature  of  60°  on  the  thermometer 
before  the  exact  gravity  can  be  ascertained.  But  this  can  easily 
be  accomplished  by  putting  a portion  of  the  wort  into  the 
sample-tube  of  the  saccharometer,  and  immersing  it  in  cold 
water,  till  it  fall  to  00°. 

Specific  gravity  is  the  comparative  weight  of  any  body  in  re- 
spect of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  another  body.  A cubic 
foot  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  weighs  so  nearly 
1000  ounces,  that  itis  found  practically  useful  to  call  it  of  that 
weight,  and  assume  it  as  a standard  for  ascertaining  the  specific 
weight  of  liquors  used  by  the  brewer  and  distiller.  If  the  sac- 
charometer, upon  being  immersed  in  any  wort,  rises  till  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquor  cuts  the  graduated  stem  at  98,  this  indicates 
that  a cubic  foot  of  the  wort  weighs  1098  ounces, — that  is,  98 
ounces  more  than  a cubic  foot  of  pure  water ; and  this  addi- 
tional weight,  or  gravity  as  it  is  termed,  arises  from  the  sac- 
charine extract  which  the  liquor  holds  in  solution.  But  the 
ICOO,  which  should  denote  the  weight  of  water,  is  never  taken 
into  account  by  the  brew'er  in  speaking  of  his  gravities,  and 
therefore  zero  (o)  marks  the  gravity  of  water  on  the  saccharo- 
metcr,  and  is  the  starting  point  on  the  scale  from  which  we 
begin  to  reckon,  going  on  from  1 to  130. 

These  appear  tobe  all  the  implements  necessary  for  home-brew  - 
ing  on  a moderate  scale,  and  the  operation  may  be  carried  on  in 
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any  wash-house  which  contains  a boiler  of  the  size  mentionect. 
We  beg  to  refer  those  who  have  out-house  accommodation,  anti 
would  wish  a private  brew-house  fitted  up  in  the  best  and  most 
convenient  manner,  to  Roberts'  British  Wine-Maker  and  Do- 
mestic Brewer^ — where  they  will  find  ample  directions  for  tins, 
and  many  other  useful  things  besides. 


MALT,  SUGAR,  WATER,  &c. 

Malt  varies  much  in  quality.  The  best  malt  will  yj^'ld 
from  24  to  28  pounds  of  saccharine  matter  per  bushel,  while 
other  kinds  will  not  yield  20  pounds.  The  domestic  brewer 
must  endeavour  to  procure  the  best  pale  malt;  and  he  may 
calculate  upon  it  in  general  yielding  about  25  pounds  of  sac- 
charine extract  per  bushel ; but  this  he  will  know  in  the  course 
of  his  operations  by  the  saccharometer.  The  malt  should  bo 
ground  from  24  to  48  hours  before  it  is  to  be  used. 

If  a bushel  of  the  best  pale  malt  yield  on  an  average  25  pounds 
of  extract, — a quarter  (eight  bushels),  must  yield  200,  and  a boll 
of  six  bushels,  150  pounds.  When  in  brewing  from  a certain 
quantity  of  malt,  then,  we  have  extracted  in  the  first  and  second 
worts  the  principal  strength  of  the  malt,  and  the  third  running 
is  too  weak  for  table-beer,  the  strength  may  be  increased  to  any 
extent  by  the  addition  of  raw  sugar.  A pound  of  sugar,  when 
put  into  a gallon  of  water,  yields  a gravity  of  34.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  to  raise  your  wort  to  any  degree  of  strength  you  think 
desirable.  If,  for  instance,  upon  applying  the  saccharometer 
you  find  the  strength  of  the  last  running  from  the  malt  to  bo 
only  24,  by  allowing  a half-pound  of  sugar  per  gallon  you  raise 
the  gravity  to  41, — the  sugar  giving  an  additional  gravity  of  17  ; 
or  if  the  wort  be  32,  and  you  apply  a quarter-pound,  you  raise 
the  gravity  by  8j  to  nearly  41  as  before. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  receipts  subjoined  the  use 
of  raw  sugar  is  recommended.  For  the  protection  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  the  public  brewer  is  prohibited  the  use  of  su- 
gar under  a severe  penalty ; but  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  domestic  brewer, — and  there  can  be  none.  Were  he  al- 
lowed, the  public  brewer  would  frequently  use  sugar  to  help  up 
his  gravities  ; but  at  the  present  price  of  this  article  he  cannot 
afford  to  do  so  to  any  extent.  A quarter  of  malt  will  yield  200 
pounds  of  saccharine,  extract  which  will  impart  as  much  gra- 
vity as  200  pounds  of  sugar.  But  the  quarter  of  malt  will  not 
cost  the  public  brewer  who  makes  his  own  malt  above  L.2,  1 Os., 
while  200  pounds  of  sugar  will  cost  him  L.5.  This  is  certainly 
prohibition  enough  without  penalties.  One  instance,  however, 
may  be  given  in  which,  high-priced  as  it  is,  the  use  of  a little 
sugar  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him.  The  gravity  of  the 
wort  from  which  ale  at  L.5  per  hogshead  is  made  ranges  from 
100  to  106, — the  gravity  of  the  wort  for  ale  at  L.6,  from  112  to 
118.  The  brewer  wishes  to  make  six-pound  ale,  but  is  disap- 
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pointed  when  he  finds  the  gravity  of  his  wort  only  109.  The 
conscientious  brewer  gives  the  advantage  to  the  public,  and 
charges  only  L.5  for  his  ale,  while  his  less  scrupulous  neigh- 
bour puts  the  advantage  in  his  own  pocket  and  charges  L.6  for 
his.  In  the  one  case  the  public  is  cheated,  in  the  other  it  is  a 
gainer.  Now,  w'ere  the  brewer  at  liberty  to  add  to  his  wort  a 
quarter-pound  of  sugar  per  gallon,  or  14  pounds  per  hogsl;ead, 
he  would  have  a rich  six-pound  ale  made  from  wort  of  the  re- 
spectable gravity  of  118. 

But  the  home-brewer  must  be  much  less  able  to  manage  the 
gravity  of  his  worts  than  the  public  brewer ; and  the  use  of 
sugar  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  him.  It  besides  greatly 
improves  the  quality  of  the  last  runnings  from  the  mash,  by 
restoring  to  them  saccharine  matter,  of  which  they  have  been 
almost  entirely  deprived  by  the  strong-ale  wort  j for  when  the 
gravity  of  the  last  running  is  very  low,  the  extract  is  more  mu- 
cilaginous than  saccharine.  But,  indeed,  sugar  applied  in  mo- 
derate quantity  greatly  improves  all  kinds  of  malt  liquors.  Pro- 
fessor Donovan  prefers  even  ale  and  table-beer  made  entirely 
from  sugar.  He  says,  “ There  is  a purity  of  taste  belonging  to 
it  quite  different  from  the  indescribable  jumble  of  tastes  so 
perceptible  in  common  ales  ; and  a light  sharpness,  combined 
with  tenuity,  which  is  more  agreeable  than  the  glutinous  mu- 
cilaginous softness  of  even  the  best  ales.  But  it  has  one  ad- 
vantage which  places  it  above  all  competition ; and  that  is  its 
lightness  on  the  stomach.  This,  when  compared  with  the  sickly 
heaviness  of  malt  ale,  is  really  remarkable.” 

In  short,  to  those  who  wish  light  pleasant  ale  or  table-beer, 
which  can  be  most  easily  managed  in  the  brewing,  we  heartily 
recommend  the  partial  use  of  raw  sugar, — to  those  who  study 
economy,  and  are  not  particular  about  high  or  low  gravities,  an 
additional  bushel  of  malt,  which  costs  only  7s.  6d.,  will  go  as 
far  as  25  pounds  of  sugar,  which  will  cost  12s.  6d. 

The  following  Rule  will  be  found  useful; — 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  sugar  necessary  to  raise  wort  to 
any  specified  gravity : — Subtract  the  gravity  of  the  wort,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  saccharometer,  from  the  particular  gravity  to 
which  it  is  to  be  raised  ; multiply  the  difference  by  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  the  wort;  divide  the  product  by  34,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  required. 

Example  I.  If  the  gravity  of  the  wort  is  93,  How  many 
pounds  of  sugar  are  required  to  raise  20  gallons  to  the  gravity 
of  115.? 

115  — 93  = 22  X 20  = = 13  pounds  of  sugar  nearly. 

II.  How  much  sugar  is  required  to  raise  30  gallons  of  wort 
ef  the  gravity  of  51  to  the  gravity  of  74  ? 

74  — 51  = 23  X 30  = = 20  pounds  nearly. 

A bushel  of  the  best  pale  malt  should  yield  about  25  pounds 
of  saccharine  matter,  or  extract  for  brewing ; and  each  pound 
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1(1  of  this  extract  will  raise  a gallon  of  water  to  a gravity  of  34.  11^ 

t therefore,  the  whole  saccharine  matter  could  be  extracted  from 

4 a bushel  of  malt  by  25  gallons  of  water,  it  would  yield  a wort  of 

4 34  gravity, — if  by  12^  gallons,  the  gravity  would  be  68,  and  so 

i on.  Hence,  we  deduce  that  34  multiplied  by  25,  or  850,  is  the 

I amount  of  gravity  which  can  he  imparted  by  a bushel  of  malt. 

I If  then  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  how  much  saccharine  matter 

p I'emains  in  a mash  after  you  have  drawn  a quantity  of  wort 

5 from  it  of  a certain  gravity,  it  may  be  done  thus : — if  you  have 

I mashed  four  bushels  of  the  best  malt,  multiply  850  by  4 and 

you  have  3400,  the  total  amount  of  gravity  that  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  malt.  If  then  you  have  drawn  off  30  gallons 
k at  a gravity  of  .00,  multiply  90  by  30,  and  you  have  2700  of 
gravity  already  extracted.  Subtract  this  from  3400,  the  re- 
mainder 700  of  gravity  is  the  whole  saccharine  matter  you  can 
draw  from  the  mash.  If  you  wish  to  make  20  gallons  of  table- 
beer,  divide  700  by  20,  and  you  have  35  for  the  strength 
of  your  table-beer  wort.  It  may  not  be  exactly  so  much,  for 
the  quality  of  the  malt  varies  greatly,  and  much  depends  on 
the  management  of  the  mashing ; but  this  is  the  principle  upon 
which  to  calculate.  Brewers  reckon  that  a pound  of  this  sac- 
charine extract  yields  a gravity  of  36, — not  34  as  we  have  as- 
sumed. This  would  increase  the  amount  of  gravity  which 
could  be  imparted  by  a bushel  of  malt  to  900,  instead  of  850. 
They  may  be  right ; but  wdiat  you  gain  in  this  way  (one- 
eighteenth)  may  be  lost  by  your  not  being  able  to  draw  so  many 
pounds  of  extract  as  they  do  from  the  malt.  The  saccharometer 
I will,  however,  keep  you  nearly  correct. 

I The  water  used  in  brewing  should  always  be  soft.  Rain- 

water, when  it  can  be  had  pure,  will  produce  not  only  a 
[ stronger  extract  from  the  malt,  but  will  yield  it  in  a larger 
quantity.  River- water  is  better  than  most  of  that  which  is 
drawn  from  sunk  wells.  When  soft  water  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, expose  what  you  have  to  the  influence  of  the  air  for  some 
days  before  using  it. 

I As  the  size  of  the  mash-tun  (about  80  gallons),  and  the 

boiler  (about  50  gallons),  mentioned  in  pages  445  and  446,  will 
more  easily  manage  a boll  of  malt  of  six  bushels  than  a quar- 
ter of  eight,  our  first  directions  shall  be  how  to  brew  ale  and 
beer  from  six  bushels  of  malt. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE*  THE  BREWING  OF  ONE  BOLL  OR 
SIX  BUSHELS  OF  MALT. 

I.  To  brew  fro?n  six  Bushels  of  Malt  a Half-hogshead  of 
. Strong  Ale,  a Half -hogshead  of  Middle  Ale,  and  a Quarter- 
hogshead  of  Table-beer. 

Be  sure  that  the  malt  is  of  the  best  pale  kind,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  dried  at  a high  temperature,  nor  ground  above  three 
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llays.  Have  the  mash-tub  perfectly  cleaiij  the  hoop  nailed 
slightly  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  false  bottom  laid  upon  the 
hoop.  Fix  the  straight  cock  or  tap  in  the  bottom  of  the  mash- 
tub,  and  be  careful  that  it  does  not  rise  in  the  smallest  degree 
above  the  inner  surface  of  the  real  bottom,  or  the  wort  will  not 
all  run  off.  Have  your  copper  full  of  boiling  water,  and  put 
gallons  into  the  mash-tub,  with  5 or  6 gallons  of  cold  water, 
to  bring  the  temperature  down  to  182°  on  the  thermometer. 
The  six  bushels  of  malt  must  then  be  strewed  into  the  mash- 
tub  by  one  person,  while  another  mixes  it  carefully  with  the 
mashing-stick  or  oar,  that  it  may  be  properly  separated  and 
thoroughly  blended  with  the  water.  This  operation  will  take 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  After  the  mashing  is  completal, 
strew  from  a quarter  to  a half-peck  of  the  grist,  or  malt,  on  the 
mash.  This  will  form  a kind  of  coating  or  paste  over  it,  and 
help  to  keep  in  the  heat.  Put  the  cover  then  on  the  mash- 
tub,  a blanket  over  the  cover,  and  the  sacks  from  which  the 
malt  was  taken  over  all.  Every  means  must  be  used  to  keep 
the  mash  as  hot  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  steam  from 
escaping.  There  are  now  in  the  mash-tun  6 bushels  of  malt  and 
about  50  gallons  of  water,  being  rather  more  than  8 gallons  of 
water  to  each  bushel  of  malt. 

The  boiler  is  again  filled  with  water,  which  this  time  must 
be  heated  to  190°.  Let  the  mash  remain  covered  from  two  to 
three  hours,  after  which  turn  the  tap  in  the  bottom  of  the  mash- 
tun,  partially  only  at  first,  and  let  some  of  the  wort  run  into  a 
pail,  which  must  be  returned  into  the  mash-tun  till  the  running 
is  perfectly  clear.  The  wort  may  then  be  allowed  to  run  into 
the  underhack,  the  tap  being  gradually  turned  fully  round. 
From  the  50  gallons  of  water  put  into  the  mash-tun,  not  more 
than  30  will  run  into  the  underback,  the  malt  absorbing  nearly 
three  gallons  and  a half  per  bushel.  The  heat  of  the  wort  when 
it  runs  from  the  tap  should  be  frein  14.5°  to  152°. 

When  the  tap  has  been  kept  running  for  some  time,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bed  of  the  mash  begins  to  appear,  you  must  be- 
gin to  sparge*  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  190°,  and  continue 
always  to  sparge  in  as  the  surface  appears,  the  tap  in  the  mean 
time  being  kept  running,  till  the  number  of  gallons  you  require 
for  the  ale  has  been  percolated  through  the  mash.  The  first 
4 -1.  gallons  of  worts  must  be  set  aside  for  the  half-hogshead  of 


* Spargvig, — To  sparge  is  to  sprinkle  the  hot  water  or  run  it  in  :» 
shower  over  the  mnsli,  so  as  to  sj)read  it  at  once  over  the  whole  surface. 
This,  in  home-brewing,  may  be  easily  accomplished  with  a wooden  vessel, 
tlie  bottom  of  wliich  is  perforated  with  innumerable  small  holes.  ^ bdo 
one  (X)ur3  the  hot  water  into  this  vessel,  the  other  moves  it  round  the 
masli-tun,  so  us  to  sprinkle  the  water  equally  over  the  whole  surface  o(  the 
mash.  A large  watering-pan  with  a wooden  handle  (not  to  heat^  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  if  the  rose  is  turned  downwards  bv  a Ix'nd  in  the 
so  as  to  sprinkle  the  water  more  easily  upon  the  mash. 
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Ntrontr  ale  • the  next  40  gallons  is  for  the  half-hogshead 
ale  * after ’which  the  tap  may  be  stopped,  and  the  table-beer 
wort  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mash.  The  24  gallons  of  ^at  i 
TparUd  in  for  the  table-beer  may  be  at  the  temperature  o 
195”  The  quantity  of  water  which  it  wdl  be  ^ 

sparge  on  the  mash  for  the  first  and  second  ales  will  be  54  gal- 
lons ; besides  the  24  gallons  for  table-beer. 

By  the  time  you  have  sparged  on  the  mash  about  30  ^al  0 
your  strong-ale  wort  will  be  ready  for  boiling  ; and  if  you  have 
only  one  copper  you  must  bring  the  water  in  it  ° ° „ 

damp  the  fire  with  wet  ashes,  throw  open  the  door  of  the  ftir- 
•nace^nd  run  into  one  of  the  fermenting  tuns  ^out  on  - 
ions of  boiling  water  to  continue  the  sparging.  To  prevent  the 
copper  from  being  injured,  the  moment  the  'vater  is  run  out  of 
it  pour  in  the  strong-ale  wort,  the  strength  of  which  you  have 
previously  ascertained  by  the  saccharometer.  It  will  require 
about  44'  gallons  of  this  wort  to  yield  30  gallons  after  being- 
boiled  and  cooled ; for  about  two  gallons  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  hops,  and  one-fourth  of  the  remainder  will  go  off  by  evapo- 
ration.^ When  the  wort  in  the  copper  attains  the  temperature 
of  200°,  just  before  it  begins  to  boil,  put  into  it  two  pounds  ot 
the  best  East  Kent  hops,  well  rubbed  and  separated  vyith  the 
hand.  Clear  up  the  fire,  and  make  the  wort  boil  l^'s^ly  foi 
45  minutes,  stirring  it  well  during  the  operation.  The  more 
quickly  the  wort  boils,  the  sooner  it  will  break  into  flakes  and 
fine  itself.  At  the  end  of  45  minutes  put  in  other  two  pounds 
of  the  hops,  separating  them  with  the  hand  as  before.  4hese 
are  only  to  boil  from  25  to  30  minutes.  By  this  method  the 
strength  of  the  first  parcel  of  hops  is  extracted,  while,  by  only 
the  partial  boiling  of  the  second,  their  aroma  is  retained,  which 
imparts  a delicate  flavour  to  the  ale.  _ i 

If  90  of  the  150  pounds  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the 
boll  of  malt  are  extracted  in  this  first  running  of  44  gallons, 
now  reduced  to  about  30  gallons  by  evaporation  and  absorption 
with  the  hops,  each  gallon  will  contain  about  three  pounds , 
and  as  one  pound  of  extract  to  the  gallon  gives  a gravity  of  34,  the 
three  pounds  will  yield  a gravity  of  from  102  to  108.  To  ascei- 
tain  its  exact  strength,  however,  before  drawing  off,  put  some 
of  the  wort  in  the  sample-tube,  immerse  it  in  cold  water  till  it 
cool  to  00°  on  the  thermometer,  and  try  its  gravity  by  the 
saccharometer.  If  a greater  strength  is  wished  than  the  sac- 
charometer indicates,  add  a quarter-pound  of  raw  sugar  per  gal- 
lon, or  eight  pounds  to  the  contents  of  the  copper,  and  the  wort 
will  gain  an  additional  gravity  of  nine.  Wort  of  a gravity  from 
112  to  1 18  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  the  best  family-ale, — 
equal  indeed  to  what  is  sold  by  the  Edinburgh  brewers  at  £(i 
per  hogshead. 

While  the  boiling  of  the  first  wort  has  been  going  on,  the 
second  wort  for  the  middle  ale  has  run  from  the  mash-tun,  and 
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is  now  in  the  underback ; its  strength  has  been  tried  with  the  i 
saccharometer  and  noted  down,  and  two  pailfuls  of  it  are  ready  I 
to  be  poured  into  the  boiler  the  moment  it  is  empty,  to  prevent  I 
the  copper  from  being  injured  by  the  fire. 

After  the  first  wort  has  boiled  an  hour  and  a quarter,  and  I 

been  treated  according  to  the  above  directions,  the  fire  must  be  I 

completely  damped  and  the  furnace-door  thrown  open.  The  • 

piece  of  canvass  must  be  fixed  on  the  straight  tap  of  the  boiler  ; 

as  directed  in  page  446,  and  must  be  allowed  to  hang  down  into 
a large  hair-sieve,  placed  above  the  tub  which  is  to  receive  the  , 

■wort,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  hops.  Open  the  tap,  and  let  a i 

person  keep  stirring  the  wort  while  it  runs  ofif,  to  prevent  the  i 

hops  from  subsiding  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

THE  MIDDLE  ALE. 

The  moment  the  copper  is  empty  let  the  two  pailfuls  of  the  i 
second  wort  be  poured  into  it.  Put  in  the  rest  as  quickly  as  i 
possible,  and  put  into  the  copper  other  two  pounds  of  fresh  i 
hops,  reserving  the  hops  which  came  off  with  the  boiled  wort 
for  the  table-beer.  The  strong-ale  wort  must  now  go  into  the 
coolers,  and  should  not  exceed  in  depth  four  or  five  inches.  Stir  1 

up  the  fire,  and  let  the  second  wort  boil  briskly  for  one  hour  and  i 

a half.  After  the  wort  has  boiled  one  hour  and  a quarter,  cool  i 

some  of  it  to  60°,  and  try  its  strength  with  the  saccharometer. 
Should  it  stand  51  on  the  instrument, — that  is,  one  pound  and 
a half  of  saccharine  matter  to  the  gallon, — put  into  the  boiler 
sugar  to  bring  it  up  to  73  or  74.  If  there  are  30  gallons  of 
wort,  20  pounds  of  sugar  will  do  this.  After  the  sugar  has 
been  boiled  a few  minutes  with  the  wort,  draw  off  the  contents 
of  the  copper  as  before,  and  distribute  it  in  the  coolers.  This 
should  make  ale  equal  in  strength  to  that  which  is  sold  by  the 
Edinburgh  brewers  at  £3  per  hogshead,  but,  from  the  addition 
of  the  sugar,  lighter  and  more  delicate  in  flavour. 

TABLE-  BEER. 

As  soon  as  you  have  drawn  off  the  second  running  from  the 
boiler,  pour  into  it  the  table-beer  wort,  having  previously  tried 
its  strength  with  the  saccharometer ; and  put  in  with  it  the 
four  pounds  of  hops  boiled  in  the  first  copper.  It  must  boil 
two  hours.  If,  as  we  supposed,  90  pounds  of  the  saccharine 
matter  were  extracted  from  the  malt  in  the  first  wort,  and  45 
pounds  in  the  second  (135  pounds),  the  remaining  saccharum  in 
the  mash  will  amount  to  about  15  pounds, — and  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  extract  all  this  in  the  process.  When  the  wort  be- 
gins to  boil,  make  five  or  six  gallons  of  it  to  percolate  through 
the  two  pounds  of  boiled  hops  from  the  second  copper,  to  ex- 
tract the  ale-wort  from  them.  Then  drain  these  hops  well  and 
throw  them  away,  and  return  the  ‘strained  wort  to  the  copper. 
After  the  wort  has  boiled  in  all  an  hour  and  three  quarters. 
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cool  some  of  it  to  60° -try  its  strength  with  the  ^““har^ 
and  add  sugar  to  raise  it  as  high  as  you  wish.  The  strengt 
of  the  wort  will  perhaps  not  be  more  than  24  or  25,  and  a * 
pound  of  sugar  per  gallon  will  give  an  additional  A ' 

Sch  will  rtise  it  to  42.  If  then  there  are  6 gallons  in  the 
copper  add  eight  pounds  of  sugar.  This  will  form  a light 
fre^shing  drink  during  dinner,  and  when  you  are  not  inclined 

for  the  middle  or  strong  ale.  , 

See  that  of  each  kind  of  ale  you  have  two  gallons  more  than 
your  casks  will  contain  when  the  ale  is  put  into  them  , loi  t 
iiW  continue  fermenting  two  or  three  days  in 
good  deal  will  be  thrown  off  in  this  process,  which 
|lied  regularly  from  this  extra  quantity.  In  case  of  shortcom- 
ing after  all,  it  is  well  to  have  a few  extra  gallons  of  the  table 
beer.  You  can  then  fill  up  the  stroiig-ale  cask  with  the  middle 
ale,  and  the  middle-ale  cask  with  the  extra  table-beer. 

fermentation. 

Procure  a gallon  of  brewers’  best  strong-ale  yeast  ; and  for 
this  brewing  you  will  need  three  fermenting  tuns.  It  will  be 
best  to  have  two  of  them  capable  of  containing  about  42  gallons 
each,  which  wiU  serve  the  purpose  of  fermenting  a barrel  (.36 
gallons)  should  it  ever  be  found  necessary.  A tun  capable  ot 
containing  a half-hogshead  will  serve  for  the  table-beer,  and 
will  afterwards  ferment  a kilderkin  (18  gallons)  if  needful.  As 
soon  as  your  strong-ale  wort  is  cooled  to  85°,  take  out  about  a 
gallon  of  it)  and  pour  into  it  three  English  pints,  or  3|  pounds 
of  the  yeast.  When  it  begins  to  ferment,  add  a little  more 
wort,  and  a vigorous  fermentation  will  soon  take  place.  Ii  the 
weather  is  cool,  or  the  atmosphere  from  40°  to  45°,  commence 
fermentation  as  soon  as  the  wort  is  cooled  to  7a  . Pour  the 
yeast-mixture  all  over  the  inside  of  the  fermenting-tun,  as  rar 
up  as  the  wort  will  rise.  Turn  in  the  strong-ale  wort  now,  and 
incorporate  it  well  with  the  yeast;  after  which  cover  up  the 
tun.  Follow  exactly  the  same  plan  with  the  middle-ale  wort, 
fermenting  as  before  with  3 English  pints  of  the  yeast. 
ment  the  16  gallons  of  table-beer  wort  at  the  temperature  of 
80°  with  one  English  pint  of  the  yeast.  You  have  one  English 
pint  of  the  yeast  remaining,  in  case  the  fermentation  in  any  of 
the  tuns  becomes  languid. 

On  the  morning  after  the  worts  have  been  put  into  the  tuns, 
if  the  fermentation  has  gone  on  smoothly,  the  ale-worts  should 
show  a slight  white  cream.  Break  this  down  into  the  mass, 
stir  well  up  the  contents  of  the  tuns,  and  take  out  a little  for 
examination.  The  saccharometer  should  show  a decrease  of 
gravity,  and  the  thermometer  a small  increase  of  heat.  Examine 
the  tuns  again  in  the  evening,  and  should  the  fermentation  ap- 
pear rather  languid,  add  a small  portion  of  yeast,  and  mix  it  up 
well  with  the  mass.  On  the  second  morning,  if  fermentation  is 
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p;oing  on  well,  a white  frothy  head,  something  like  a cauli- 
flower, should  appear  on  the  content  of  the  tuns,  with  perhaps 
patches  of  dark-brown  yeast  on  its  surface.  Be  careful  to  re- 
move these,  or  they  will  impart  a harsh  disagreeable  flavour  to 
the  ale.  Take  out  some  of  the  liquor  and  examine  it.  If  the 
saccharometer  does  not  indicate  a considerable  decrease  of  gra- 
vity, and  the  thermometer  an  increase  of  heat,  break  down  the 
head  once  more  into  the  mass,  and  stir  the  whole  well  up.  After 
this  the  head  must  remain  unbroken  till  it  is  skimmed  off,  but 
samples  may  be  occasionally  taken  out  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent attenuation  has  taken  place.  When  the  head  assumes  a 
dark-brown  appearance,  and  begins  to  be  depressed  in  the  cen- 
tre, it  must  be  removed,  or  it  will  fall  to  the  bottom  and  destroy 
the  flavour  of  the  ale.  Be  especially  careful  to  prevent  this. 
After  skimming  apply  the  saccharometer.  Should  the  gravitv 
not  be  reduced  two-fifths, — that  is,  that  which  originally  stood 
at  100  be  reduced  to  60, — and  that  which  was  65  be  reduced  to 
40, — rouse  it  well  up,  and  skim  every  two  hours,  till  this  at- 
tenuation is,  if  possible,  attained.  The  table-beer  should  be 
put  into  the  cask  24  hours  after  fermentation  has  commenced 
in  the  fermenting  tun. 

See  that  the  casks  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  Place  them  on 
a gawntree  with  the  bunghole  a little  inclined  to  one  side,  that 
the  yeast  may  discharge  itself  freely  from  the  ale.  Fill  tb.e 
casks,  and  as  for  some  time  a considerable  discharge  will  take 
place  from  the  bunghole,  be  careful  to  supply  the  deficiency 
every  two  hours  from  the  pitchers  containing  the  over-content.s 
of  the  casks.  If  this  be  not  attended  to  the  yeast  will  fall  to 
the  bottom,  and  make  the  ale  harsh,  besides  rendering  it  liable 
to  new  fermentation  on  every  change  of  weather. 

When  the  fermentation  has  subsided  the  casks  should  be 
firmly  bunged  down  with  wooden  bungs,  called  by  the  brewers 
shives,  and  a spile-hole  made  in  them,  into  which  a vent-peg  is 
put  loosely  for  a day  or  two  and  then  firmly  fixed.  When  ale 
is  made  in  March  and  intended  to  be  kept  over  the  summer,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  put  4 or  6 ounces  of  the  finest  hops  into 
every  half-hogshead  ; or  the  half  of  this  quantity  if  the  ale  is 
racked  off  into  quarter-hogsheads  or  kilderkins,  which  are  per- 
haps most  convenient  for  domestic  use. 

If  notwithstanding  all  your  care  the  ale  should  be  cloudy,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  fine  it  by  artificial  means.  To  do  this 
you  must  dissolve  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a quart  of  cider  or 
stale  beer,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  several  days,  when  another 
quart  of  cider  or  beer  may  be  added.  Strain  this  through  a 
sieve,  and  put  nearly  the  half  of  an  English  pint  of  it  to  each 
quarter-hogshead  or  kilderkin,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the 
ale.  Ale  should  never  be  fined  in  this  manner  unless  absolutely 
necessary;  for  it  has  a strong  tendency  to  flatten  it  and  pro- 
•iuote  acidity. 
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In  this  brewing  the  strong-ale  wort  may  have  a gravity  ot 
115  ; the  middle-ale  wort,  a gravity  of  74  ; and  the  table-beer 
%vort,  a gravity  of  about  40  or  4‘2.  The  expense  will  stand 
thus ; — 


6 bushels  malt  at  7s.  6cl.  £2  5 0| 

6 pounds  hops  at  Is.  6d.  ...  0 9 0 

3 gross  corks  at  3s 0 9 Oj 

Sugar,  perhaps  35  lbs.  at  6d.  0 17  6 

£4  0 6 


The  proceeds  at  cost  price. 
14doz.  strongaleat3s.  4d.  £2  6 8 

14  doz.  middle  ale  at  Is.  lOd.  1 6 8 

7 doz.  table-beer  at  Is.  2d.  0 8 2 

£4  0 6 


The  cost  of  the  above^  if  purchased  from  a retailer  in  dozens, 
would  stand  thus : — 

14  dozen  six-pound  ale  at  5s.  per  dozen £3  10  0 

14  dozen  three-pound  ale  at  2s.  6d 1 15  0 

7 dozen  table-beer  at  Is.  9d 0 12  3 


£5  17 


1 


3 


II.  To  hrew  from  six  Bushels  of  Malt  a Barrel  (36  Gallons) 
of  Strong  Ale,  and  a Hogshead  (54  Gallons)  of  Table-beer. 

Have  your  mash-tub  in  proper  order,  as  directed  in  the  first 
I receipt,  and  mash  as  before  the  six  bushels  of  malt  with  50 

I gallons  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  182°.  Let  the  mash 

remain  covered  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  then  begin  to 
draw  off.  When  the  surface  of  the  mash  begins  to  appear,  sparge 
into  the  mash-tun,  as  directed  in  the  last  case,  64  gallons  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  190°,  keeping  the  tap  running 
during  the  operation.  If  your  boiler  is  large  enough  to  manage 
from  50  to  54  gallons,  with  the  hops,  put  into  it  that  quantity 
of  the  strong-ale  wort ; for  the  evaporation  in  boiling  and  cool- 
ing, and  the  absorption  by  the  hops,  will  reduce  the  wort  of  the 
first  boiling  nearly  one-third.  If  your  copper,  however,  only 
contain  45  gallons,  you  cannot  put  into  it  more  than  42 
gallons.  This,  with  the  hops,  is  as  much  as  a forty-five-gallon 
copper  will  boil;  and  you  need  not  draw  off  more  in  the  mean 
time.  You  must  make  up  the  deficiency  of  your  strong-ale 
wort  from  the  second  copper. 

When  you  have  sparged  in  the  64  gallons,  at  the  temperature 
of  190°,  draw  off  from  the  copper  other  36  gallons  of  boiling- 
water  into  one  of  the  fermenting  tuns,  which  is  to  be  kept  hot, 
and  sparged  into  the  mash-tub,  at  the  temperature  of  195°,  if 
possible,  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  draw  off  for  the  second  copper, 
which  must  be  shortly  after  you  have  brought  the  strong- 
ale  wort  to  boil. 

As  soon  as  you  have  drawn  off  the  36  gallonsof  boiling  water 
for  the  last  sparging,  put  into  the  copper  the  strong-ale  wort, 

[ and  two  pounds  of  the  best  East  Kent  hops,  well  rubbed  with 
the  hand  and  separated.  Bring  it  to  boil  as  quickly  as  possible, 
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and  at  the  end  of  45  minutes  put  in  other  two  pounds  of  the 
hops.  After  boiling  another  half-hour  (one  hour  and  a quarter 
in  all),  damp  the  fire  and  draw  olF  the  contents  of  the  copper, 
as  directed  in  the  first  methoJ,  into  the  coolers  for  the  strong 
ale.  Put  in  the  second  running  of  42  gallons,  or  as  much  as 
your  copper  will  easily  boil,  and  return  the  boiled  hops  into  it. 
When  it  has  boiled  one  hour  and  three  quarters,  empty  the 
copper,  and  put  in  the  third  and  last  running  from  the  mash- 
tub.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  make  eight  or  ten  gallons  of 
this  wort  percolate  through  the  boiled  hops,  to  extract  the  strong 
wort  from  them ; then  drain  them  well  and  throw  them  away,  re- 
turning the  strained  wort  into  the  copper.  Put  your  last  two 
pounds  of  hops  into  the  copper,  and  boil  in  all  two  hours. 
When  nearly  ready,  cool  some  of  the  wort  to  60°,  and  mix 
proportional  quantities  of  the  second  and  third  boilings  to  see 
what  would  be  their  gravity  when  mixed  together  for  the  fer- 
menting tun.  Put  sugar  into  the  copper  to  raise  the  gravity  of 
the  wort  to  the  point  required. 

Measure  the  quantity  of  the  strong-ale  wort  which  came  from 
the  first  copper,  and  take  as  much  of  the  contents  of  the  second 
as  will  make  it  up  to  38  gallons  for  the  barrel  (36  gallons)  of 
strong  ale.  If  the  gravity  is  85,  and  you  wish  it  higher,  add  7 
pounds  of  sugar,  which  will  raise  it  to  91°  on  the  saccharometer. 
This  must  be  fermented  when  it  has  cooled  down  to  75°,  ex- 
actly as  directed  under  Fermentation  in  the  first  method.  It 
Avill  require  four  English  pints,  or  4^  pounds  of  the  best  strong 
ale  yeast. 

Mix  the  contents  of  the  second  and  third  coppers  together. 
If  the  saccharometer  indicate  a gravity  of  34,  there  is  one  pound 
of  saccharine  matter  to  the  gallon;  and  a quarter-pound  of 
sugar  per  gallon,  or  14  pounds  to  the  whole,  will  raise  it  to  42 
or  43,— the  ordinary  strength  of  the  Edinburgh  table-beer, 
which  is  retailed  at  2s.  per  dozen.  Ferment  this  wort  at  the 
temperature  of  80°,  as  directed  in  the  form'er  receipt,  with  about 
four  English  pints  or  4J  pounds  of  the  best  strong-ale  yeast, 
and  put  it  into  the  cask  after  24  hours’  fermentation  in  the 
tun,  filling  it  up  carefuUy  as  the  yeast  is  thrown  out  at  the 
bunghole. 

If  the  strong-ale  wort  show  a gravity  of  85,  it  will  contain 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  saccharine  matter  per  gallon,  and  the 
result  of  the  mashing  will  stand  thus  : — 

1.  38  g.allons  ale  wort  at  2^  lbs.  extract  95,  gravity  85 

2.  7 pounds  of  sugar  gravity  6^^ 

3.  56  gallons  table-beer  wort  at  1 lb.  extract  56,  gravity  34 

4.  14  pounds  sugar  yielding  in  additional  gravity  8J 
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The  cost  of  the  brewing  will  stand  thus  : — 


6 bushels  malt  at  7s.  Cd.  £2  5 0 

6 pounds  hops  at  Is.  6d.  0 9 0 

20  pounds  sugar  at  6d 0 10  0 

£3  4 0 

3a  gross  corks  at  3s 0 11  3 

£3  15  3 


36  gallons  ale  at  Is.  Id.  ...£1  19  0 
54  gallons  table-beer  at  5Jd.  14  9 


£3  3 9 

If  bottled  the  cost  will  he 

IS  dozen  ale  at  2s.  5d £2  3 6 

27  dozen  table-beer  at  Is.  2d.  1 11  6 


£3  15  0 


The  corks  used  are  of  the  best  kind,  at  3s.  per  gross,  which 
considerably  increases  the  cost  of  the  table-beer  j but  many  use 
a lower-priced  cork  for  it,  and  others  make  the  corks  serve  twice. 
Ferment  the  hogshead  of  table-beer  in  a tun  capable  of  contain- 
ing above  60  gallons  j and  be  sure  you  have  enough  to  fill  your 
hogshead,  or  two  half-hogsheads,  with  two  or  three  gallons 
more  to  supply  what  may  run  over  at  the  bung-hole  during  the 
fermentation  in  the  cask. 

Observation. — In  drawing  off  the  worts  from  the  mash-tun 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  turn  the  tap  only  partially  at 
first,  and  to  receive  the  first  running  into  a pail,  and  return  it 
to  the  mash-tun  till  it  become  perfectly  clear.  After  this  the 
tap  may  be  turned  more  fully  round  j taking  care,  however, 
that  the  bed  of  the  mash  is  not  broken, — and  that  the  first 
sparging  does  not  render  the  wort  running  from  the  tap  muddy, 
— in  which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  receive  some  more  of 
the  wort  in  a pail  and  return  it  to  the  mash-tun.  This  obser- 
vation, though  not  repeated,  must  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
all  the  receipts. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  FOUR  BUSHELS  OF  MALT. 

III.  To  brew  from  j^our  Bushels  of  Malt  one  Kilderkin  (18  Gal- 
lons or  9 Dozen)  of  Strong  Ale,  and  one  Barrel  (36  Gallons  or 
18  Dozen)  of  Table-beer. 

Mash  four  bushels  of  the  best  pale  malt  with  36  gallons  of 
water  at  the  temperature  of  182°,  according  to  the  directions  in 
page  452.  Let  the  mash  remain  covered  two  hours  and  a half, 
and  then  begin  to  draw  off  into  the  underback.  When  the 
surface  of  the  mash  appears,  begin  to  sparge  into  the  mash-tun 
58  gallons  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  190°,  as  before,  keep- 
ing the  tap  open  till  you  have  drawn  off  into  the  underback  as 
much  as  will  yield  about  38  gallons  of  wort  for  the  first  copper. 
Stop  the  tap  for  some  time ; but  be  sure  to  have  the  table-beer 
wort  in  the  underback  in  time  for  the  second  copper. 

This  strong-ale  wort  will  be  reduced  by  evaporation  in  boil- 
ing, &c.  to  about  27  gallons,  which  is  seven  gallons  more  than 
you  need;  but  the  surplus  will  go  into  the  table-beer  wort. 
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which  otherwise  the  copper  could  not  perhaps  at  once  contain. 
Put  the  strong-ale  wort  into  the  boiler  with  two  pounds  of  the 
best  hops  and  make  it  boil  briskly  for  45  minutes, — after  which 
add  another  half-pound  of  hops.  Boil  for  30  minutes  longer 
(one  hour  and  a quarter  in  all)  and  then  draw  off  as  directed 
in  page  452.  Cool  some  of  the  wort  to  C0°  a little  before  draw- 
ing off;  try  its  strength  with  the  saccharometer ; draw  off 
seven  gallons  for  the  table-beer  wort,  and  then  put  into  the 
copper  what  sugar  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  gravity  of  the 
remaining  20  gallons  to  115,  which  will  give  you  Edinburgh 
ale  at  L.6  per  hogshead, — or  to  102  if  you  prefer  Edinburgh  ale 
at  L.5  per  hogshead.  Ferment  the  strong-ale  wort  at  the  tem- 
perature of  75°  with  two  English  pints  and  a half,  or  2 pounds 
and  three-quarters  of  the  best  strong-ale  yeast.  Fill  the  copper 
again  immediately  with  the  tahle-beer  wort ; return  the  hops 
to  the  boiler,  and  add  one  pound  and  a half  of  fresh  hops.  Let 
this  copper  boil  for  two  hours.  Draw  it  off  and  mix  it  with 
the  seven  gallons  taken  from  the  first  copper.  Cool  a portion 
of  the  mixture  to  60° ; try  its  strength  wfitli  the  saccharometer, 
and  add  what  sugar  is  necessary  to  raise  it  to  42  or  44  as  you 
feel  inclined.  Ferment  the  table-beer  wort  at  the  temperature 
of  80°  with  two  pints  and  a half  of  the  best  strong-ale  yeast ; 
according  to  the  directions  in  page  456.  If  the  gravity  of  the 
strong-ale  wort  is  93  (that  is  2^  pounds  saccharine  matter  per 
gallon),  by  adding  13  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  20  gallons  of  wort 
the  gravity  will  be  raised  to  115.  In  this  case  there  should  re- 
main about  18  ounces  per  gallon  for  the  38  gallons  of  table- 
beer  wort,  which  will  yield  a gravity  of  about  39  ; four  pounds 
of  sugar  will  raise  this  to  42.  The  result  of  the  operation  will 
stand  thus : — 


20  gals,  ale  wort  at  lbs.  per  gal.,  gravity  93— Saccharum  = 55 

13  lbs.  sugar, do.  52 

115 

38  gals,  table-beer  wort  at  18  oz.  per  gal.,  do.  39  do.  = 42J 

4 lbs.  sugar, do.  4 

43 


The  cost  will  stand  thus  : 

4 bushels  malt  at  7s.  6d.  ^1  10  0 

4 pounds  hops  at  Is.  6d.  0 6 0^ 

1 7 pounds  sugar  at  6d 0 8 6 

2 T gross  corks 0 6 9, 

“ 1 

£■2  11  3; 


9 doz.  ale  at  3s.  4d XI  10  0 

18  doz.  table-beer  at  Is.  2d.  1 1 0 


X'2  It  0 


11'.  To  brew  from  four  BusheU-  of'  Malt  a Half-hogshead  ( 1 1 
Dozen)  of  Strong  Ale  and  a Kilderkin  (9  Dozen)  of  Tahle- 
heer. 

Mash  four  bushels  of  malt  with  36  gallons  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  182°,  following  the  directions  in  page  452.  Let  the 
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in  covered  two  hours  and  a halfj  and  then  draw  oft 


before  other  20  gallons  at  the  temperature  of  195°.  Let  this 
remain  for  some  time  in  the  mash-tun ; but  be  sure  to  draw 
it  off  in  time  for  the  second  copper. 

Put  the  strong-ale  wort  into  the  copper  with  two  pounds  ot 
the  best  East  Kent  hops.  Make  it  boil  briskly  for  45  minutes, 
after  which  put  in  another  pound  of  hops.  Let  it  boil  50  mi- 
nutes longer  (one  hour  and  a quarter  in  all),  and  then  draw^ 
off  as  directed  in  page  454.  Before  drawing  off,  cool  some  ot 
the  wort  to  60°,  and  ascertain  its  gravity.  Add  sugar  to  raise 
its  gravity  to  115,  if  you  wish  ale  of  the  strength  which  the 
Edinburgh  brewers  sell  at  L.6  per  hogshead. 

Put  the  table-beer  wort  into  the  copper,  and  return  the 
boiled  hops,  to  which  add  another  pound  of  fresh  hops.  Boil 
one  hour  and  three-quarters.  Try  the  strength  with  the  sac- 
charometer,  and  add  sugar  to  give  it  a gravity  of  from  40  to  45 
as  you  feel  inclined.  Draw  off  and  distribute  into  the  coolers. 
Ferment  the  strong-ale  wort  at  the  temperature  of  75  with 
three  English  pints  (3i  pounds)  of  the  best  yeast,  as  directed 
in  the  first  receipt,— and  the  table-beer  wort  at  80  with  one 
English  pint  and  a half.  The  domestic  brewer  must  attend 
very  carefully  to  work  by  the  directions  given  in  the  first  re- 
ceipt. The  details  of  the  operation  are  much  more  full  in  it 
than  a limited  space  would  allow  in  the  subsequent  receipts, 
which  contain  merely  directions  how  to  manage  the  quantities 
in  hand  according  to  the  method  more  fully  explained  there.^ 

If  the  gravity  of  your  strong-ale  w'ort  is  90  you  will  require 
22  pounds  of  sugar  to  raise  it  to  115.  See  Rule  in  page  450. 
Thus : — 

115  — 90  = 25  X 30  = nearly. 

If  the  gravity  of  your  table-beer  wort  is  32,  and  you  wish  to 
raise  it  to  45,  you  will  require  8 pounds  of  sugar.  Thus  : — 

45  — 32  = 13  X 20  = 8 pounds  nearly. 

The  cost  of  the  brewing  will  stand  thus; — 

Hushels  malt  at  7s.  6(1.  £1  10  0 ' 14  doz.  ale  at  .Is.  4d £2  6 8 

4 pounds  hops  at  Is.  6d.  0 6 0 9 doz.  table-beer  at  Is. 2d.  0 10  6 


30  pounds  sugar  at  6d 0 15  0 

23  dozen  corks 0 5 9 


.0  5 9 £2  17  2 

.The  cost  if  l.ovght  in  dozens  : — 

£2  16  9 14  doz.  ale  at  5s £3  10  0 

9 doz.  table-beer  at  Is.  9d.  0 15  9 


£4  5 9 
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V.  To  brew  from  two  JiusTieln  of  Malt  a Quarter-hogshead  of 
Strong  Ale  {7  Dozen')  and  a Quarter-hogshead  of  Table-beer. 

Mash  two  bushels  of  the  best  malt  with  18  gallons  of  water 
at  the  temperature  of  182°,  and  cover  up  for  two  hours  and  a 
lialf.  Draw  off  into  the  underbade ; and  when  the  surface  of 
the  mash  begins  to  appear,  sparge  in  12  gallons  of  water  at  the 
temperature  of  190°,  the  tap  being  kept  open  till  you  have 
drawn  off  about  24  gallons  for  the  first  copper.  Sparge  upon 
the  mash  other  20  gallons  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  195° 
to  form  the  table-beer  wort,  and  cover  up  for  a short  time,  tak- 
ing care,  however,  that  the  wort  shall  be  ready  in  the  under- 
bade as  soon  as  the  first  copper  is  boiled. 

Put  the  strong-ale  wort  into  the  copper  with  one  pound  of 
the  best  hops.  Boil  for  45  minutes,  and  then  add  another  half- 
j)ound  of  hops.  Boil  for  30  minutes  longer ; cool  a portion  of 
the  wort  to  60°,  and  try  the  strength  with  the  saccharometer. 
Add  sugar,  if  necessary,  to  raise  the  gravity  to  115, — th&strength 
of  Edinburgh  ale  sold  at  L.6  per  hogshead.  Draw  off  and  dis- 
tribute in  the  coolers. 

Put  the  table-beer  wort,  drawn  from  the  second  sparging, 
into  the  copper,  and  see  that  you  have  enough  of  it  in  case  there 
should  be  a deficiency  in  the  strong-ale  wort.  Return  the 
boiled  hops  to  the  copper  and  add  another  half-pound.  Let 
this  second  wort  boil  two  hours.  Cool  a portion  of  it  to  60° 
and  try  its  strength.  Add  sugar  to  give  it  a gravity  of  from 
40  to  45  as  you  wish.  Draw  off, — cool  to  the  temperature  of 
80°,  and  ferment  with  one  English  pint  of  the  best  yeast,  as  di- 
rected in  the  first  receipt.  Ferment  the  ale-wort  at  75°  with 
one  English  pint  and  three-quarters  of  the  best  strong-ale  yeast- 
See  Fermentation  in  first  receipt. 

In  this  small  brewing  suppose  the  strong-ale  wort  to  stand 
88  of  gravity,  and  the  table-beer  wort  25.  How  much  sugar 
will  be  required  to  raise  the  strong-ale  wort  to  115,  and  the 
table-beer  wort  to  42  ? 

115 88  = 27  X 15  =•  = 12  pounds  nearly  for  strong  ale. 

■12  — 25  = 17  X 16  = — 8 pounds  exactly  for  table-beer. 


The  cost  would  be, — 

2 bushels  malt  at  7s.  6d.  £0  13  0 

20  pounds  sugar  at  6d 0 10  0 

2 pounds  hops  at  Is.  6d.  0 3 0 
14  dozen  corhs 0 3 6 


£1  11  6 


7 doz.  strong  ale  at  3s.  4d.  XI  3 4 

7 doz.  table-beer  at  Is.  2d.  0 6 2 


If  bought  in  dozens  : — 
I 7 doz.  strong  ale  at  3s — 

I 7 doz.  table-beer  at  Is.  9d. 


£1  11  6 

XI  13  0 
0 12  3 
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Absinthe  . . . 380 

Acid  liquors,  see  vinegars,  217,  'lOO 
Admiral’s  sauce  . . 212 

A la  mode  beef  and  veal  . 231 

ox-tails  . . 234 

Alderman  in  chains,  note  . 95 

Ale,  domestic  brewing  of,  App.  445 


Ale-posset  . . 385 

Ale-berry  . . 398 

Ale,  or  table-beer,  to  make  392 
Alegar  . . . 218 

Almond  pustards,  to  make  352 

pudding,  two  ways  337 
pudding  baked  . ib. 
cakes  or  macaroons  371 
cheesecakes  . 353 

nougat  , . 367 

Almonds,  devilled,  with  wine 
No.  768. 

Alum  whey  . , 384 

Allspice,  essence  and  tincture  of  216 
Anchovies,  to  choose  . 35 

imitation  of,  No.  146. 
Anchovy  toasts  . . 268 

butter  ■ . 215 

powder  of,  for  flavour- 
ing sauces  . ib. 

sauce  . . 211 

Apple-pie  . . 326 

.Apples,  best  kinds.  Obs.  , ib. 
en  compote  , 363 

dumplings  of  . 342 

frittersof.&Frenchdo.  343 
Chartreuse  of  . 355 

in  rice  . . 354 

. pasty  of  . . 329 

puffs  of  . . ib. 


« la  Porlv(/uaise  , 300 
Swiss  pudding  of  . 338 

excellent  pudding  of  ib. 
jelly  of  . . 350 

fool  of  . . 354 

trifle  of  . . 351 

water  of,  for  a cooling 
draught  . > 401 

marmalade  of  . 362 

to  preserve  red  . 363 

for  puddings,  a Cheap 
way.  No.  982. 
to  butter  . . 354 


Apples,  souffle  of,  in  rice 
border  . • 

Apricot  jam  . • . 

Apricots,  to  preservffin  jelly 
pie  of.  No.  805. 
pudding  of  . . 

ice-cream  of 
Arabian  cheese,  note 
Aubuthnot,  Dr,  note 
Aromatic  tincture,  note  . 
Arrow-root  jelly 
Artichokes,  to  boil 

Jerusalem  • 
a I'llalienne 
en  canapes  • 
Artificial  ass’s  milk 
Aspic 

Asparagus,  to  dress 

pease  • 

soup  • • 

with  eggs 

Athole  brose  . > 

Auld  man’s  mUk  . • 

Bacon,  to  cure,  in  flitches  or 

whole  sides  • 41? 

to  boil  . , * 79 

to  broil.  No.  41. 
with  eggs  or  sausage  113 

with  calf’s  liver  . 115 

Cobbett  on,  note  . 88 

Bacon  hams,  to  cure  . 413,414 
to  boil  . 79 

to  roast  . 289 

with  Windsor  beans  80 
Bachelor’s  dinner  . . 21 

Bain  Marie,  note  . . 147 


Baking  meat,  observations  on 

103 

paste 

• 

318 

bread  . 

• 

376 

pears 

• 

355 

apples 

• 

ib. 

Balls,  curry 

> 

265 

brain 

• 

ib. 

of  egg,  for  mock  turtle  133 
forcemeat,  fish,  143,  78,  96 
potato  . , 189 

Balls,  beverages  for  children’s  386 
Ballyshannon  pickle  . 149 

Balnamoon  skink  . . 304 


357 

361 

364 

338 

348 

424 

185 

306 

395 

179 

ib. 

299 

ib. 

402 

281 

178 

298 

127 

273 

385 

386 


461. 
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Barclay,  Dr,  his  experi- 
ments on  making  butter, 


note  . . . 418 

Barbadoes  water  . . 888 

Barberries,  to  preserve  195,  227 

Barley-water,  to  make  . 397 

broth  . • 139 

sugar,  to  make  . 367 

qualities  of  . 140 

Basket  of  sugar,  to  make  a 
Chantilly  . • 301 

• Bastings,  not*  . . 86 

Bath”,  temperature  of  . 403 

Bath  buns  • . . 373 

Batter  . . . 343 

Beans,  French,  to  dress  . 180 


a la  poulette  299 
pudding  of,  two  ways  410 
Windsor,  with  ham  80 

to  boil  . 180 

to  preserve,  by  salting  1 94 
to  pickle  . . 224 

Eeauvilliers,  a late  emi- 
nent Parisian  restaurateur, 
receipts  by  . 237,  266,  413 

Bechamel,  or  the  French  white 
sauce  . . 205,  278 

Beef,  to  boil,  observations  on  73 


boiled,  or  bouilli 

ordi~ 

naire 

• 

75 

qualities  of 

34 

to  salt 

• 

412 

to  salt  a marl 

, 

416 

Dutch 

236 

.Jrish 

237 

Hamburgh,  or 

besnf 

fumie 

. 

ib. 

hunter’s 

, 

236 

bceuf  de  chasse 

. 

ib. 

to  press 

. 

237 

to  pot 

. 

248 

to  collar 

, 

232 

to  roast 

. 

86 

observations  on  roasting 

84 

to  roast  ribs  of 

87 

to  roast  collared  ribs  of 

232 

to  boil  a salted 

rump 

with  greens 

. 

74 

to  bake  . . 

• 

103 

boiled,  or  bouilli 

ordl- 

naire  garni  de  chou.v, 

or  with  cabbage 

121 

garni  de  racines,  or 

with  roots 

• 

ib. 

to  ragout  a rump 

of 

230 

to  stew  or  ragout  a 

brisket  of 

. 

ib. 

another  way 

• 

232 

Page 

Beef,  fillet  of,  in  Madeira  237 
to  stew  a leg  or  shin  of  231 
a la  mode  . . ib. 

brisket  d la  Flamande  233 
culotte  d la  gelle  , 232 

d la  royale  . . ib. 

Beef  steaks,  to  broil  . 105 

steak,  with  cucumbers  233 
collops  in  the  pan  . 112 

steaks,  with  potatoes  107 
steaks,  to  fry  . . Ill 

entre  elite  de  hmtf  . 283 


tongues,  to  stew  . 233 

to  cure  . 414 

to  braise  . 284 

en  miroton  ib. 
scarlet  tongues  . 234 

rumps  or  tails  d la  mode, 
or  en  hoche-pol  , ib. 
soup  of  tails  . 137 

tails,  to  dress  . 234 

palates  . • 233 

palates,  French  way,  d 
Vltalienne  . 283 

kidney  . . 234 

heart  . . 235 

udder  . . 236 

skirts  . . . ib. 

liver  . . ib. 

head  soup,  and  Hessian 
ragout  . . 135 

potted  heels  . 82,  30/ 

sweetbreads,  to  fry  . 114 

olives  • . 235 

olives  au  roi  . ib. 

marrow-bones  . ib. 

mince  collops  of  . 307 

. sausage  of  . • _ 267 

for-  patties  and  podovies  33 1 
for  small  pies  . ib_. 

cold,  to  dress  . 237 


inside  of  a sirloin  or  fillet  ib. 


to  fricassee  • . 238 

olives  of,  dressed  . ib. 
to  hash  • • ib- 

.scalloped,  or  Sanders  239 
Cecils  . . ib- 

to  mince  dressed  • ib. 
a French  mode  . jb. 
cold,  to  broil  . ib. 
another  way  . • ib. 

bubble  and  squeak  . 248 

inky  pinky  • ib. 
tripe,  to  boil  . ; 81 

to  fry  . 115,309,316,284 

suet,  to  melt  . • 1 1 8 

dripping,  to  save  . 85 

to  clarify  . Ill 
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Beef-suet  in  pie-crust  . iil'J 
Beef-steak  pie  . • 320 

Beer,  home-made  of  malt  . 454 

Beer,  ginger,  a superior  kind  392 
treacle  and  sugar  . ib. 
spruce,  white  and  brown  ib. 
Beet-roQt,  to  dress  . .183 

to  pickle  . 226 

in  salads  . ’ 192 

Beverages  of  various  fruits: 

refreshing  . 401 

household  . 392 

BiUsof fare, observationson  49-62 
Biscuit,  wine,  Leman’s  and 

common  . • 372 

devilled  . . 268 

Bishop,  to  make  , ■ 383 

note  ...  . 384 

Birds,  or  game,  to  keep,  note  99 
to  roast  . 98,  99,  100, 101 
sauces  for  . 206,  207,  208 
devils  of  • . 267 

Salmis  of  • • 293 

See  also  Soups,  Pies, 

Curry,  Broiling. 

Birch-wine  . • 392 

Bitters  . . 387 

Black  cherry  brandy  . 381 

caps  _ . . 356 

currant  jelly  • 360 

Blanc,  a,  note  . . 284 

Blancmange,  and  as  made  in 
France  . . 331 

Blanquettes  . . 286 

Blood  puddings  . . 310 

Bwuf  ae  chasse  . . 236 

Boiling,  observations  on  . 72 

note  on  . . 289 

Bologna  sausages,  to  make  266 
Bon  digble  . . ■ 316 

Boudins,  or  French  meat  pud- 
dings . • 298 


Bouilli  . . 231,  120-141 

onions  for  garnishing  202 


sauces  for,  Ts'os.  278, 

251,  691. 

Braising,  directions  for,  note  232 
Brandy,  shrub  of  . . 38ti 

Wack  cherry  . 381 

raspberry  . . ib. 

Brawn  to  choose  . . 35 

Bread,  to  bake : 

on  Cobbett’s  plan  . 376 

Wanheim  rolls  . ib. 
muffins  • • ib. 

to  bake  brown  . 377 

and  meat  . . 316 

crusts  of,  to  grill  . 129 
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Bread,  croustades  . • 274 

crumbs,  to  fry  • H'> 

sippets  for  borders  • 273 
French  bread  . 377 

Breakfast  rolls  . . 376 

scones  . . 373 

Breakfasts,  observations  on  70 
some  articles  for  . ib. 
Mos.  137,  647,  648, 649, 

502,  399,  228. 

Breakfast,  bill  for  a public  or 

marriage  one  . 71 

B REWIN  G, domestic,  App.445-462 


Brill,  to  dress.  No.  187* 

Brioche  paste,  note 

377 

au  fromage 

ib. 

British  Parmesan 

424 

wines 

387 

Brocoli,  to  dress 

178 

to  pickle 

227 

Broiling,  directions  for 

104 

Brotl),  observations  on 

118 

barley 

139 

sheep’s  head  . . 

310 

Brose,  Scotch,  fat  and  kail 

304 

Athole 

385 

Browning,  or  sugar-catsup 

222 

or  roux,  for  made- 

dishes,  &c. 

198 

Brown  flour,  note 

ib. 

Brussels  sprouts  or  small  cab- 

bage, to  diess 

180 

Bun,  a Scotch 

373 

cross  and  plum 

ib. 

Bath 

373 

common 

374 

Burdwan,  Indian 

317 

Butter,  to  salt  in  the  best 

manner 

418 

to  churn,  note 

ib. 

to  cure  as  in  Dunbar- 

tonshire 

419 

to  colour.  No.  1205. 

to  melt 

196 

to  thicken  for  sauce 

197 

to  melt  in  cream 

198 

to  recover  if  oiled,  note 

197 

to  clarify 

111 

black,  of  fruit  for  chil- 

dren 

362 

anchovy 

215 

Fairy 

274 

Montpellier 

280 

10  roll  or  mould  for 

breakfasts,  cheese- 

courscs,  or  garnish- 

ings 

421 

to  freshen 

420 

46(5 
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Butter,  to  scoop  . _ • 

to  improve  if  rancid 
Buttered  lobster 

prawns  and  shrimps 

apples 

eggs  . 
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421 

420 

169 

ib. 

354 

272 


Cabbage,  obs.  on,  note  . 185 

to  stew  red  . 184 

to  pickle  red  . 225 

to  boil  . • 180 

to  stew  with  duck  263 
Cabinet  pudding  . • 339 

Cafe  a la  creme  . 401 

Cakes,  obs.  on  baking  . 368 

to  ice  . • ib. 

to  frost  a bride’s  or  fine 
one  . ■ ib. 

a plain  pound-cake  . 369 
a plain  and  very  rich 
plum-cake  . ib. 

rose  sovfflc  . . 367 

a rice-cake  . .370 

Gateau  deria,  or  French  _ 
ornamented  rice-cake  ib. 
fine  and  common  seed- 
cake . . ib. 

diet-cake  . . 371 

Savoy  or  sponge  cake  ib. 
Yorkshire  . . _ ?>77 

flour  scones  or  slim 
cakes  . . 373 

tea-cakes,  various  kinds 

372-375 

Calecannon,  to  dress  . 190 

Calves’  feet  jelly  . . 349 

tails,  to  dress  . 245 

feet  ...  240 

liver  . . . -246 

liver  with  fine  herbs  286 
brains  . • 285 

ears  • • ih. 

sweetbreads  285,  286,  245 
head  . . 247-248 

pluck  . • 245 

For  all  other  things  see 
Veai.,  at  p.  240  and 
onwards ; also  at  p. 

284  and  onwards  ; and 
Chapters  Boasting, 
Frying,  and  Soups. 
Cameiia'xi,  soup  invented 
by  M.  . • ; 282 

Camp-vinegar,  or  Harvey’s 
, . sauce  . . 219 

. yeast  . . 378 

Canapes  . . • 266 

Caper-sauce  . • 204 

mock  . . 205 
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Capers,  substitute  for  . 227 

Capillaire,  syrup  of,  to  make  387 
Carrots,  to  dress  . . 182 

Flemish  way  . ib. 

Carrier-sauce  . . 202 

Cak  V I N G,  directions  for,  39-49 
Caramel  sugar  . . 359 

baskets  of  . 301 

Careme,  a celebrated  modern 
cook  . . 48 

Car)),  to  stew  . . 160 

to  stuff  and  bake  . 163 

Matelote  of,  a la  royale  . 295 

Casserole,  or  rice  border,  . 274 

another  . . ib. 

of  mutton  . 254 

Irish  stew,  in  . 316 

cheap,  of  potato-pastry410 
Catsup,  to  make  mushroom  220 
walnut  . . 221 

lemon  • . ib. 

tomata  . . 222 

cucumber  . ib. 

oyster, cockle,  and  muscle  ib. 
sugar  . . ._  ib. 

Caudle,  white  and  brown  397-39!! 
Cauliflowers,  to  dress  with 

Parmesan  . 178 

to  pickle  , . 227 

with  lamb  . 255 

Caviare,  mock  . • 170 

Cayenne  pepper,  to  make  . 21(! 

essence  of  . . ib. 

Celery,  to  stew  . .184 

sauce  of  . 203—204 

soup  of  . • 122 

Cervelles  cles  montons  (sheep’s 
brains),  to  dress  . 289 

Chantilly  baskets  . . 301 

Charcoal,  obs.  on,  note  . 99 

Charlotte  . • 340 

Chartreuse  of  apples  . 355 

Cheap  dishes,  obs.  . 406 

receipts  for  preparing 
'■  408-412 

Cheese,  obs.  on  . • 421 

directions  for  keeping  42-- 
rennet  for  . . 423 

to  colour  . • Ih. 

. British  Parmesan  . 424 
Scotch  Stilton  . ih- 

Premium  cheese,  or 
imitation  of  double 
Gloucester  . 42.i 

best  Bunlop  . • 

a rich  cream  • 4‘2t> 

, i^hap  Zigar  . • ib. 

Crowdic,  note  ■ •!--* 

toasted,  or  r.abbits  . 270 
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Cheese,  Scotch,  Welsh, 
O’Doherty ’s  rabbits 
of  . - 270-271 

crusts  for  toasted,  No.  Ill 
to  pot  . . . 270 

pudding  . . 330 

to  grate  and  toast  as  a 
relish  . . 271 

fritters  of  , . 270 

Sandwiches  of  . 268 

pastry  ramakins  of  . 269 
ramakins  . . ib. 

savoury  cheesecakes  270 
to  braise  . . ib. 

Welsh  gallimaufry  . ib. 
fondu  . . 294 

brioche  aufromaffe, note^77 
an  egg-cheese  . ,354 

Arabian,  note  . 424 

Gouda,  note  . . 426 

Cheese-course,  bills  for  . 54,  68 

Cheese-cakes,  almond,  lemon, 

or  orange  . 353 

savoury  . 270 

Cherries,  to  preserve  . . 364 

to  preserve  without  su- 
gar, No.  992. 

en  chemise  , . 365 

ea  compote  . . 300 

dried  . . . 364 

pie  of  . . . 326 

Cherry  brandy,  black  . 381 

and  ratafia  of  . . ib. 

Chili  vinegar  . . . 218 

Chicken,  friar’s  . . . 306 

tea  of  . . . 398 

Chickens,  to  boil  . . 77 

to  roast  . . .94 

to  broil  . , 109 

to  fricassee  white  . 261 

to  braise  , . 260 

to  curry  . . . 264 

various  French  modes  of 
dressing  . . 291-292 

to  ragout  . . 260 

croquets  and  rissoles  of  265 
chicken  and  ham  patties  330 
chicken-pie  . . 323 

China  chilo  ....  313 
Chocolate,  to  make  . • 401 

Chops,  pork  . . • 108 

mutton  and  lamb  . IO7 

lamb,  with  potatoes  255 


sauces  for  pork  chops. 
Nos.  292,293  and  318, 
Cinnamon  cordial  . • 380 

drops  and  tablet  . 366 

tincture  of  . . 216 
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Citron  cordial  . - • 380 

Civet  of  hare  . . . 283 

of  venison  . . 257 

of  roebuck  . . • 283 

Cleaning  . . 432-434 

Clove  cordial  . . . 380 

tincture  of  . • 216 

Coals,  obs.  on  the  waste  of 
them,  note  ...  85 

Cock-a-leekie  . . 304 

Cocoa-nut  cream  . . 348 

Codlings,  to  dress.  No.  136. 

sauces  for  . 212-213 

Cod,  to  boil  . . 153 

head  and  shoulders  of, 
Scotch  way  , » 152 

Obs.  on,  note  . . ib. 

cabcached  . . 154 

to  broil  sounds  of  . ib. 
to  curry  cold  . ib. 

to  crimp  . . ib. 

to  dress  salt  , , ib. 

to  curry  fresh  , 165 

pie  of  salt  . .166 


French  mode  of  dress- 
ing salt  cod,  or  morue 
a la  bonne  femme  296 
Provence  brandade  , 315 

Coffee,  observations  on,  and 
many  ways  of  making  398, 
399,  400,  401.. 


Collier  s roast 


41/ 


Collared  beef,  and  calf’s  or 
pig’s  head  . . 232,  237 

eels  . , .161 

potato  . ; . 189 

Collops,  Scotch,  of  beef  . 112 

kidney  . . 234 

minced,  of  beef,  hare, 
veal,  or  venison  . 307 

venison-collops  . 115,  25(> 

of  mutton  d la  minute  288 
Colouring  of  soups  and  sauces  120 
Colour  of  provisions,  a good 
test  of  their  quality  . 34 

Consomme  and  r/rand  do.  121-122 
French  '.  . 277 

Cookery,  French,  observations 

on  • . 27.5,  122 

for  the  sick  394-398 

for  the  poor  . 406-410 

utensils  for  . 32,  41 1 

Cook’s  spices  . . . 2I6 

Cool  tankard  . . . 3|(r, 

Cordials,  clove,  cinnamon,  ci- 

-.1’’°"  • • 360 

cTi'mc  <l  orange  , 

erhae  d\ibsinific  , 
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rage 

( ’ordials,  Baibatlocs  wa'.cv  . IWO 
Cura9oa  . • 

< ’orstorphine  cream  . 

Covers,  tin,  to  heat,  note  . 147 

(^ow-heels,  to  boil  . • t|l 

gravy  of,  for  mock-iunie  142 
gravy  of,  for  fish-turtle  164 
sauce  for  . . • 

to  pot  • • 307 

to  pot  heads  • • ih. 

Crabs,  to  boil  • • }07 

to  pot  . . • 108 

pie  of  • • 100 

sauce  of  . 211 

to  dress,  hot  and  cold  IbO 
Cranberry-tart  . - 327 

jelly  . • 360 

gruel.  No.  1145. 

Crappit  heads  • • 310 

(.’ray-fish,  soup  of  , • „ 1;3 

an  ornamental  dish  of  1 /O 
. to  dress  . •-  165 

Creams,  observations  on  . 344 

to  freeze  • • 345 

Cream,  Italian  ■.  • jb. 

another  way  • • 44b 

ginger  . • ib. 

coffee  . • .lb. 

whipt  coffee  . • ib. 

another  . . • tb^ 

ratafia  . • • 3-47 

a plain  • • jb- 

orange  and  lemon  . ib. 
canary  or  sack  . ib. 
raspberry  and  straw- 
berry, not  iced  . _ib. 

pine-apple  . ■ 348 

cocoa-nut  . • 'b. 

to  ice  creams  of  fruit, 

Nos.  900  and  885. 
strawberry  ice  • 
raspberry  . • 

apricot  . • 

imitation  . . tb. 

clouted  • • 354 

curds  and  . • 35a 

sour,  for  curries  .105 

for  coffee,  note  . 400 

C rime  de  rose  • • 465 

< Iroquets  and  rissoles  . 2b<),  -J- 

(Jrowdie,  of  Inverness  and  Ross 

shires,  note  • 4-4 

of  butler-milk  • 395 

Crust,  pie  and  tart,  obscrva- 
‘ tions  on,  and  direc- 
tions for  making  puff- 
paste  . .318 

raised  . • ib- 
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Crust,  cheap,  for  meat-pies  318 
common,  for  savoury 
pies  . . 319 

- rich,  of  beef-suet  . ib. 

common  tart-paste  . ib. 
short,  for  preserved 
sweetmeats  . . ib. 

venison-pasty  . ib. 

for  lining  timballe  shapes  ib. 
fine,  for  delicate  pre- 
serves . . ib. 

paste-royal  . . 300 

brioche  pasle,  note  . 377 
Crusts,  to  grill  . . 129 

Crou§tades  . • 274 

Cubbubed  mutton,  veal,  or 

chicken  . . 396 

curry  . i 397 

Cucumbers,  to  dress  . 193 

to  preserve  . • 365 

to  stew  . • 184 

sauce  of  . • ib. 

water  of  . . • 401 

French  way  . 184 

to  pickle  . . 224 

to  serve  with  lamb  . 254 

with  minced  mutton  253 
with  beef-steaks  . 233 

Cullen,  Dr,  quoted  . 229 

Culinary  lectures  and  syllabus 
of,  by  P.  Touchwood,  Esq.  31 
Curagoa  . • 3/9 

Curds  and  cream  . • 353 

Curd  star  . • 354 

Curing  meat,  h^ms,  tongues, 

&c.  . 412-418 

butter  . . • 418 

salmon  . .149 

haddocks  . 158 

Curry,  observations  on  . 165 

fish,  to  . • ib. 

of  dressed  cod  . 154 

chickens,  rabbits,  veal  264 
cubbubed  . • 397 

of  vegetables  . 164 

Indian  . • • 365 

to  boil  rice  for  . • ‘-t>5 

soup  of,  as  in  India,  or 
lUullagatawny  . 314 
bjdls  . . 665 

vinegar  . . 

sauce  • • -7“ 

powder  . • 3'™ 

Custard  for  a centre  dish  4o- 

Cuslards.  almond,  baked  ditto, 

lemon,  good  common  i m 
Cutlets,  veal,  to  fry  . • 

Maintenon,  of  veal  . 244 
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Cutlets,  d la  Veneticnne  . 

Pago 

287 

d la  Chingara  . . 

286 

au  Jambon 

287 

d V Italienne 

288 

d la  Minute 

ib. 

mutton,  d la  Mainte- 

non  . 2ol,  107 
of  lamb  . . 254 

in  various  ways,  and  of 
mutton,  Soubise  207-8 
salmon  • . 148,  150 

sauces  for.  Nos.  264, 
281,293,318,  591-2-3. 

Damsons,  to  preserve  for  tarts. 

No.  980. 

tartorpieof,  No.s. 805-8. 
dumplings  of.  No.  876. 
Daubes,  veal  . . 243 

of  hare  and  turkey,  or 
Dindon  en  daube  291 
Dtjeuners  d la  Fourchette  . 70 

Desserts,  observations  on,  . 52 

bills  for  . . 55-68 

preserves  for,  qreams 
and  ices  for,  see  those 
heads. 

Devils,  to  make  . . 267 

sauces  for.  Nos.  247, 

313,  281,  265. 
note  on  . . 267 

le  bon  diable  . . 316 

Devonshire  junket  . 354 

Dindon  en  daube  . . 291 

Dinners,  obs.  on,  and  bills  of 

fare  . . 49-68 

' for  invalids  . 395-6-7-8 

Dory,  John,  to  boil  . 176 

Draughts,  cooling  or  febrifuge  40 1-2 
Dressing-room,  preparations 
for  • . 403 

Dripping,  to  save  . . 85 

to  clarify  . , 111 

uses  of,  in  frying  . ib. 
for  pie-crust  . 318 

Drops,  confectionary,  of  cin- 
namon, lemon,  hore- 
hound,  ginger,  clove, 
peppermint,  coffee,  &c.  366 
Ducks,  to  roast  . . -98 

to  stew  with  cabbage  263 
with  sour-crout  . 315 

young,  with  green  pease  262 
to  ragout  . . 263 

to  hash  . . ib. 

to  hash  cold  wild-duck  ib. 
to  ragout  wild-duck  or 
teal  . . 264 


Ducks,  to  roast  wild-duck  or 
teal 

sauces  for  . . 206-7 

Salmi  of  wild-duck  293 
Duke  of  Youk’s  Sauce, 
note  . • 214 

Dumplings,  suet,  damson, 
Norfolk,  plum,  ap- 
ple, currant,  rasp- 
berry, &c.  . 342 

Dutch  pudding  . . • 339 

sauce  for  fish  211-12-13-14 
beef  . . 236 

Eau  de  Cologne,  two  ways  404 

sucre  , . . 386 

de  la  vie  . . 382 

Edgings  to  dishes.  No.  575. 

to  glass  dishes  . 273 

Eels,  to  stew  . . .160 

to  fry  . . 161 

to  collar  . . . ib. 

to  spitchcock  . ib. 
pie  of  • . . 166 

soup  of  . . 143 

Eggs,  to  boil  hard  and  peel, 

note  . . 293 

to  preserve,  two  ways  428 

to  poach  . . 271 


mushroom  and  egg  dish  272 
to  fry  . . . 271 

to  fry  with  bacon  . 1 13 

Swiss  . . . 272 

buttered  . . . ib. 

Scotch  . . ib. 

asparagus  and  eggs  . 273 
observations  on  ways 
of  dressing  . ib. 
omelet  . . . 272 

d la  tripe  . . 293 

drappit  . , . 308 

d la  maitre  d'hotel  293 
with  sauce  Robert  . ib. 
egg  and  ham  patties  330 
egg-sauce  . . 206 

poches  au  jus,  note  308 
egg-balls  for  turtle-soup  133 
in  salt-fish  pie  . 166 

plovers,  for  salads.  No.  239. 
Endive,  to  dress  . 300 

in  winter  salads  . 192 

Eschalot  vinegar  . . 218 

wine  . . . 220 

sauce  . . 202 

Essence  of  Cayenne  . 216 

of  lemon  and  Seville 
orange  peel  . ib- 
of  ginger  . . ib. 

u 
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Essence  of  allspice,  cloves, 
mace.  No.  330. 
of  coflee,  401,  and  note  400 
of  ham  / . . 210 

Fairy  butter  . . . 274 

Family  and  company  dinners, 

bills  for  . 53-60 

management,  hints  for, 

31,  and  onwards. 

Fawn,  to  roast  . . 101 

Fermentation,  obs.  on  . 380 

Filter  ....  403 

Fish,  Chap.  vi.  . • 146 

observations  on,  notes 
146,  148-9,  150-1, 

152,  156,  160-1,  167, 
171-2-3. 

sauces  for,  210-215, 175 
279. 

French  ways  of  dress- 
ing, 294-6-6. 

to  fry  . 150,  160,  162 

to  broil  . . 162 

to  bake  149-50,  157,  163 
to  curry  . 165 

turtle  . .164 

soups  of  . . 141 

court  bouillon  for 
dressing  . 294 

au  bleu  . . ib. 

pudding  of  . 295 

rich  pie  of  . .166 

. salt,  pie  of  . ib. 
forcemeat  for 

143,  163,  310,  153 
For  Receipts  for  Fish  of 
all  kinds,  see  the  seve- 
ral heads  in  the  Index. 
Flounders,  to  fry  . . 150 

souchy  of  . 165 

au  gratin  . . 296 

Flummery,'  several  kinds  of  356 

Fomentations  . . 4C3 

Fondu  . . • 294 

Forcemeat,  or  stuffings  for 

boiled  poultry,  notes  78,  92 
for  roast  pig  • 09 

for  lamb  . - 93 

for  veal,  note  . . 92 

for  turkey,  note  . 94 

for  hare,  note  . 96 

for  goose  . . 98 

for  hare  . . 101 

for  a fillet  of  beef.  No.  18. 
for  breastof  veal.  No.  434. 
for  shoulder  of  mutton 
with  oysters  . 250 
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Forcemeat  for  parson’s  veni- 
son . . 253 

for  shoulder  of  lamb  254 

for  a fowl  . . 259 

balls  for  soups  . 131 

fish  143,  157,  163,  310 
French  farces,  godi- 
veau,  quenelles,  pa- 
nade  . 297-8 

Forks,  to  clean  . • 432 

Fowls  to  boil,  observations  on  77 
to  boU  with  rice  . 259 

to  dress,  with  mush- 
rooms . . ib. 

with  oysters  . . ib. 

to  force  . . ib. 

Davenport  . . 261 

howtowdie,  with  drap- 
pit  eggs  . . 308 

to  ragout  • . 260 

to  roast  . . 94 

poulets  aux  huitres  292 

fricassee  a la  paysanne  ib. 
a la  ravigote  . ib. 

poulets  a la  Tartars  ib. 

a la  Campire  . ib. 

a la  Chingara  . 291 

continental  mode  of 
dressing  cold  . 260 

sauces  for.  Nos.  267, 

268,  269,  282,  pp. 

205,  206,  207, 

to  fatten  . • 427 

Fhench  CaoKERY  . 275 

Observations  on  . ib. 
Notes  122,  132,  299, 

284,  248,  and  many 
places  of  the  work. 

French  beans,  rolls,  puddings, 

&C.  &c.  see  (he  re- 
spective heads, 
dishes,  soup  . 281-2 

sauces,  pp.  277 -281,  and 
, also  Chap.  Sauces, 
dishes  of  fish,  pp.  294- 


95-96. 

of  poultry  and  game, 
290-293. 

dishes  of  beef  . 283-4 

of  veal  . 284-287 

of  mutton  . 287-8-9 

of  pig  and  hams  2f!9-90 
of  hare,  poultry, 
and  game,  290- 

.fSr  . ».5.6 
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French  forcemeats  . 297 

also  many  other  dishes 
incidentally  men- 
tioned. 

pastry  . . 300 

brioche  paste,  note  377 

gateau  de  riz  . 370 

chartreuse  de  pommes  355 
mille  feuilles  . 356 

souffles  . . 357 

toasts,  note  . 268 

egg-dishes  . 293-4 

fruit-cake  . 302 

brioche  aufromage  377 

Fricandeau  . . 242 

Fricandelle  . .313 

Fricassee  of  chickens,  white  261 
d la  paysanne  . 292 

of  rabbits,  No.  511. 
of  tripe.  Nos.  626,  765  309 
Friar’s  chicken  . . 306 

balsam,  note  . . ib. 

skill  in  cookery  of  monks 
and  firiars  . 19-20 

Fritters,  batter  for  . 343 

plain  . . ib. 

rice  . . ib. 

apple  . . ib. 

French,  note  . ib. 

potato  . . 189 

oyster  . . 174 

Fruit,  to  gather.  No.  966. 

jellies  of  . 350,  360 


sweet  dishes  of  . 354-5 

French  dishes  of  . 298 

obs.  on  preserving  . 357 

to  preserve  jellies,  jams. 


&c.  . . 360-366 

to  preserve  without  su- 
gar . . 362 

pies  of  . . 325 

tarts  of  . . 327 

puffs  of  . . 329 

puddings  of  . 332-3-4 

dumplings  of  . 342 

French  pudding  of  340 

fritters  of  . . 343 

wines  of  . . 389-392 

vinegars  of  . 217-18 

gruels  of  . . 402 


beverages  of,  for  the  sick  ib. 
spring  fruit,  or  rhu- 
barb, to  dress,  Nos. 

203,  1125. 

rhubarb-pie.  No.  807. 
soups  of  spring  fruit  145 
to  take  out  stains  of  430 

pastes  of  . . 366 


Fruit,  to  store 

fruit-cake,  French  . 
Frying,  directions  for 
fats  for 
to  fry  collops,  cutlets, 
chops,  bacon  and 
eggs,  liver  and  ba- 
con, sausages,  beef 
and  venison  collops, 
sweetbreads,  &c.  &c. 

112-115 

herbs  or  crumbs  115-16 
tripe  . . 115,309 

rabbits  • • 260 

fish  . . 158 

eels  . • 160 

sprats,  smelts  . 162 

pancakes  . . 342 

fritters  . 343 

Fumigating  mixture  . 402 

Fuseli,  anecdote  of  . 108 

Gallino  rennet  . . 23 

Game,  to  choose  . 34 

observations  on  keep- 
ing, note  99  and  77. 
soups  of.  No.  97,  and  p.  134 
to  roast  . 99,100 

to  boil  * . 81 

to  pot.  No.  431. 
to  devil,  note  . 267 

salmis  of,  in  the  French 
way  . 293 

to  ragout  . 264 

pies  of  . 322-3 

Perigord-pie  of  part- 
ridges . _ 324 

gravy  of,  to  obtain, 

No.  296. 

variety  of  sauces  for 

205-6,  183 
to  curry  . . 264 

Garbure,  a dish  of  the  North 

of  Europe  . . 314 

Gateau  de  riz  . . 370 

de  lievre  . 290 

Gateaux  de  Nanterre,  note  377 

de  Compeigne  . ib. 

Geese,  how  cured  in  France  414 

General’s  sauce,  a store-sauce 


for  fish  . . ,.  213 

German  onion  beef  . 315 

duck  with  sour-crout  ib. 
broth,  or  winter  hotch- 
potch . . 305 

ham  . . 413 

Giblets,  to  stew  . . 261 

soup  of  . > 136 


Page 

194 

302 

no 

111 
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Giblets,  pie  of  . • 323 

Ginger,  essence  of  . 210 

Gingerbread,  plain  and  fine  372 
Glasgow  tripe  . . 30!) 

punch  . • 382 

Glazing  . . ■ 229 

for  paste  . 327 

Gloucester,  or  Dr  Jebb’s  jelly  397 
cheese,  imitation  of  425 
Gobbets,  beef  and  veal.  No. 

735. 

Godiveau,  for  patties,  &c.  297 

Goose,  obs.  on,  note  • 97 

to  ro^st  . . .96 

to  braise  . 260 

to  devil  . . 267 

sauces  for.  Nos.  292-3, 

275,  260. 

onions  for  . . 97 

pie, of  . . 324 

green  geese  .'  • 97 

to  cure  geese,  as  in 

Languedoc  . 414 

Gooseberry  fool  . . 354 

pasty  . . 329 

pie  . . . 326 

jam  . • 361 

jelly  . • • 360 

trifle  . • 351 

sauce  . ■ -204 

dumpling.  No.  876. 
Gooseberries,  to  preserve  red 
or  green  . • 364 

Gourds,  to  dress  . ; 182 

cheese,  Spanish  fashion, 
note  • 396 

spring  soup  of  the  cheese  ib. 
soup  of  . • ih- 

soup  of  fish  • ib. 

second-course  dishes  of 
young  . • ib. 

young,  in  white  sauce  ib. 

See  also  Vegetable 

Marrow  . ib. 

Gouda  cheese,  note  . . 426 

Gratin,  a French  forcemeat  297 
Gravies,  or  stock,  general  di- 
rections for,  120-1-2,  199, 

200,  201,  277-8. 

Gravy,  savoury  brown  . -00 

the  best  beef  . 199 

clear,  of  cow-heels.  No,  85. 
for  venison  . . 208 

firanada  of  veal  . • 243 

Grenadins  . . 285 

Greens,  to  Jjoil,  180,  and  ob- 
servations, 177,  and  No.  1. 

Green  geese  - • 97 


Page 

Greening  for  soups,  No.  75. 

for  mock-turtle-soup,  ob- 
servations . 132 

Gruels  of  diiferent  sorts  . 402 

Grouse,  to  roast  . .100 

pie  of,  or  moorfowl  . 322 

soup  of,  134  and  137, 
or  poacher’s, 
to  pot.  No.  431. 


Haddocks,  in  brown-sauce  157 
to  bake  . . ib. 

to  fry  . • . 158 

Scotch  fashion  . 306 

crappit  heads  . 310 

to  curry  . . 165 

to  dress  fillets  of,  French 
way  . . 295 

Finnans  or  rizzared  158 
to  stuff  and  bake.  No.  149. 
Haggis,  Scotch  . . 302 

lamb’s  . . 303 

calf’s,  note  . _ . 304 

royal,  or  Kew  mince, 

note  . . . ib. 

Hams,  to  choose  . 34 

note  . . . 79 

to  boU  . • ib. 

Ham,  with  flladeira  . ib. 

with  Windsor  beans  80 
to  bake  . . • 103 

to  roast,  or  jambon  a la 
broche  . . 289 

sauce,  or  essence  of  . 210 

patties  of,  with  eggs  or 
chicken  . . 330 

cutlets  with.  No.  641. 
to  fry  with  eggs  . 113 

with  liver  • Ho 

to  cure  in  several 

ways  . • 413, 414 

to  smoke  • 417 

mutton,  to  cure  . 414 

hung-beef,  or  beef-ham. 

No.  1188. 

Hachis  de  mouton  . 288 

Hachee  sauce  . • 278 

Hashes,  obs.  on  . . 238-9 

general  sauce  for  . 20J 

white  sauce  for  . ib. 

store  sauce  for  . • 208 

Hash  of  Beef  . • * 

of  mutton  . . 

and  Nos.  487,  651. 
of  ve.al  . • • “■13 

of  venison  . • 

of  hare  . • ' 

of  ducks  . . • 263 
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Hash  of  wild-fowl  . 2fi3 
Hare,  to  know  if  old  • . 34 

soup  of  . . 133 

a modern  soup  of  . 134 

soup  d la  Meg  Merri- 
lies  . . 137 

to  roast  • 101 

to  l)ake  . . 103 

sauces  for,  102,  and  No. 

297. 

, stuffing  for,  note  . 96 

civet  of  . . 283 

lievre  en  daube  . 291 

gateau  de  lievre  . 290 

to  stew  . . 257 

to  broil  cold  for  luncheon, 
supper,  or  a dejeuner 
d la  fourchette  . 2 

to  mince  . .307 

to  hash  . 258 

cakes  of  . . ib. 

to  jug  . ib. 

Haricot  of  veal  . . 244 

of  mutton  . 250 

of  cold  mutton  . 254 

haricot  brun,  or  d la 
bourgeoise  . 288 

Harslet,  pig’s.  No.  53. 

Harvey’s  sauce,  or  camp  vine- 
gar . . 219 

Hatted  kit  . 394 

Herbs,  to  fry.  Nos.  57,  58. 

to  dry  . . 194 

to  store  . ib. 

powder  of  . . 217 

wines  of  . 220 

vinegars  of  . . 218-19 

Herrings,  to  fry,  No.  136. 

to  dress  . . 159 

to  dress  red  . .162 

to  dress  pickled,  in  the 
French  way  . 163 

to  broil  . . . 158 

salted  with  potatoes,  a 
cheap  dish  . . 408 

salmagundi,  a . I7O 
buffed.  No.  147. 
pie  of  . . 166 

Hessian  soup  and  ragout  . 135 

Highland  Society,  note  . 418 

Hog’s  puddings,  or  black, 

310 — See  also  Pork,  and  Pig. 
Halibut,  as  Nos.  120-21,  and 
138. 

Honey,  to  run  . . 428 

Horseradish-sauce,  two  ways  204 

powder  . . 216 

vinegar  . . 219 


Page 

Horseradish,  how  best  served 
as  a garnish  at  table, 
note  . . 48 

Hot-pint,  Scotch,  to  make  . 384 

Hotch-potch  of  ox-tails  . 2.34 

Scotch,  an  excellent 
potage  . • 305 

winter  . • ib. 

Howtowdie,  Scotch  . ■ 308 

Hunter,  Dr,  quoted,  Nos. 

291,  391,  130, 

Hunter’s  dinner  for  an  in- 
valid . .397 

cream-cheese  . . 426 

Hunter's  beef  . . 236 

bceuf  de  chasse  . . ib. 

pie,  observations  . 315 

pudding  . . 334 

bread  and  meat  . 316 

salmi,  hunter’s  fashion  293 

Ice,  to  use  in  freezing  creams  345 
Ice  waters  . . . 348 

lemon  water  ice  . ib. 
Ices,  orange,  tamarind,  negus, 

pine-apple  . 348-9 

Iceing  for  cakes  • . 368 

for  tarts  and  common 
pastry  . . . 327 

Ice-creams  . . . 344 

to  freeze  . 345,  348 

various  kinds  . ib. 

cream,  Italian  . 345 

another  way  , .316 

ginger  . . ib. 

coffee  . . ib. 

whipt  coffee  . ib. 

rataha  . . . 347 

lemon  . . ib. 

orange  . . . ib, 

canary  or  sack  . . ib. 

raspberry  and  straw- 
berry, not  iced  . ib. 
pine-apple  . . 348 

apricot  . . . ib. 

jellies  freezed  to  keep 
shape  . 349-50-51 

of  red  fruits  . 350 

India,  mullagatawny,  as  made 

in  . . 314 

Hindostanee  way  to  boil 
rice  . . 265 

Indian  salado  . , 193 

burdwan  . . 317 

le  bon  diable  . . 316 

bread  and  meat  . ib. 
curry  . . 395 

pickle  . . . 2'26 
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237 

315 

316 

343 
377 
381 
149 
304 

345 

345-6 

346 
356 

344 
282 
192 


Irish  beef  . 
stew 
tripe 
pancakes 

brade  breaehd  . 
usquebaugh,  a cordial 
salmon  pickle 
Balnamoon  skink 
Isinglass,  to  melt  for  creams 
and  N.  B.  No.  903. 

Italian  Creams  . 
cheese 
pyramid 
fritters 
soup 

salad  . • 

Italienne  sauce,  rousse  and 

blanche  • 278 

or  macaroni-soup  . 126 

Jams,  strawberry,  raspberry, 
gooseberry,  and  black 
currant  . . 360-1 

apricot  and  plum  361 

Jargonelle  pears,  to  preserve  363 
to  frost,  observations  ib. 

to  bake  . • 355 

to  stew  . . . ib. 

Jellies,  of  fruit,  for  preserving  360 
in  shapes  for  the  table 

349-50-51 

Jelly,  calves’  feet  • . 349 

Madeira  wine  . . ib. 

orange  . 
lemon 
apple 

peach  . . 

raspberry 
hartshorn  . - 
Venus’s 
red  currant  . 
white  ditto 
black  currant 
another  way 
gooseberry  . 
cranberry  . 
arrow-root 
Gloucester  . 
or  fisli.  No.  174. 
aspic 

Johnson,  Dr,  quoted 

Juices  of  fruit  for  drinks  . 

Julienne  soup,  observations. 
No.  64. 

Ketchup,  &c — See  Catsups, 

Kew  nunce,  or  haggis-roym, 
note 


Page 

Kelly,  Michael,  quoted  203 
Kid,  to  roast  . .102 

Kidneys,  to  dress  . . 234 

for  the  dejeuner  d la 
fourchetle  . 288 

mutton,  No.  478. 
to  broil.  No.  40. 
rognons  de  niouton  . 288 

pudding  of  . . . 341 

Kitchen  or  cook’s  pepper  . 216 

Kitchens,  observations  on  . 32 

Ladies’  lips  . .301 

judges  of  showy  suppers  69 
Lait  sucre,  or  sugared  milk  386 
Lamb,  to  boil  . . 77 

chops,  to  fry  . .113 

to  roast  . . 92 

to  stuff,  note  . . 93 

to  broil  chops  of  . 107 

to  fry  liver  of  . 114 

made-dishes  of  . 254 

breast  of,  with  cucumber  ib. 
leg  of,  with  vegetables  255 
to  grill  a shoulder  of  . 
dressed  head  and  pluck 
in  ragout  . 
mint-sauce  for  . 
maitre  d'hotel  sauce 
for,  N.  B.  . 
to  manage  in  carving  . 
cutlets  with  spinage  . 
cutlets  with  diferent 
ragouts,  observa- 

350  tions,  No.  489. 

ib.  shoulder  stuffed 

ib.  steaks  ragout  . 

ib.  steaks  brown 

ib.  chops  with  potatoes  . 

ib.  pie  . 

351  Lamb’s  stove,  Scotch  and 

360  French  ways  . 

ib.  sweetbreads  . 

ib.  feet,  No.  654. 

ib.  haggis 

ib.  Lampreys,  to  stew 
ib.  Lard,  to  melt  for  frying 
395  Larks  and  wheatears,  to  roast 
397  L'eau  de  la  vie 

de  Cologne 

281  Leek-soup,  or  cock-a-leekie 
20  porridge 

401  Lemon-cream 

cheesecakes 
custards  . 
jelly 

220  ice  . • • 

pudding 


304 


ib. 

247 

204 

93 

44 

254 


254 
ib. 
ib. 

255 
322 

256 
255 

303 
160 
111 
101 
382 
404 

304 
312 

347 

353 

352 

350 

348 

337 


drops  & barley-sugar  366-7 
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Lemon,  candied  peel  of 

Pago 

367 

sauce 

205 

and  liver-sauce  . 

207 

essence  of  . . 

216 

tincture  of 

ib. 

wine  of 

391 

Lemons,  to  pickle 

221 

Lemonade,  common  and  port- 

able 

386 

Lip-salve 

405 

Liqueurs,  many  excellent  kinds 

379  to  387 

lees  of,  for  puddings,  ob- 
servations on,  No.  1059. 

Liquors,  to  bottle  . . 393 

to  prevent  having  a 
corked  taste  . ib. 

Liver-sauee  for  poultry  . 207 

for  tish  . 212 

and  parsley-sauce  for 
poultry,  observations 
No.  295,  observations 


on,  note  . . 102 

Liver,  lamb’s,  to  fry  . 114 

calf’s  . . .115 

beef  . . 236 

Lobsters,  to  choose.  No.  165. 

note  on  . . 167 

pie  of  . . 166 

to  boil  . .167 

to  pot  . . 168 

haut  gout  . . 169 

to  roast  . , ib. 

to  butter  . . ib. 

to  fricassee  . ib. 


in  the  French  mode  . ib. 
soup  of  . . 141 

sauce  of,  for  turbot,  &c.  210 
sauce  for.  No.  165. 
salads  of  . . 192 

Love-applcs.-Seeromate  sattce204 

Macaroni,  or  Italian  soup  . 126 

to  dress  . . 269 

Parisian  pudding  of  336 
rich  pudcling  of  . ib. 
in  Camerani  soup  . 282 


Macaroons  . . 371 

Mackerel,  to  dress  . .159 

pie  of  . . 166 

to  fry,  as  No.  136. 
roe-sauce  of  . . 212 


with  fine  herbs,  the 
same  as  No.  688. 

Made-dishes,  observations  on  228 
Madeira  winejeUy  . . 349 

Madeira,  ham  with  . . 79 

. fillet  of  beef  with  . 237 


Pago 

Magnum  bonums,  to  preserve  3b4 
Maids,  to  dress.  No.  I87. 
Maintenon  cutlets  . 244, 251 

Manheim  rolls,  to  bake  . 376 

Marrow-bones,  to  cook  . 235 

pudding  . . 333 

Marmalade,  Scotch  orange  361 
apricot  and  plum  . ib. 
smooth  orange  . 362 

transparent  . . ib. 

apple  . . . ib. 

peach,  nectarine,  and 
quince.  No.  974>  ob- 


servations on  . 361 

Meat,  to  choose  . . 34-35 

to  keep,  No.  3,  pp.  83, 

90  ; Nos.  25  and  20. 
to  cure,  to  salt  . 412 

to  hasten  the  process  of 
making  fit  to  dress, 
note  . . 416 

to  preserve  without 
smoking,  note  . 417 

Melted  butter,  to  make,  196-7-8 

to  recover  if  oiled,  note  197 
lard  . . .Ill 

Melons,  to  preserve  . 865 

Milk,  saloop  and  sago  . 394 

rice  . , . ib. 

coffee  . . 401 

sugared,  or  lait  sucre,  . 386 
auld  man’s  . . ib. 

artificial  ass’s  , 402 

soup  of  • .144 

porridge  of  , . 410 

Milk  punch  . . 383 

Mille  feuille,  or  thousand- 
leaved cake,  two 

ways  . . 356 

Alillet-pudding  . . 335 

Milcou  . . . 316 

Mince-meat  . . 328,  331 

Mince-pies,  common  and  su- 
perlative . . 328 

Mince-collops  of  veal,  beef, 
hare,  and  venison  . 307 

Mince  of  cold  beef  . . 239 

of  veal  249,  and  Nos. 

636-7-8. 


loin  of  veal  with.  No.  643. 
of  mutton  . . 253 

of  pig.  No.  656,  also 


540,  670-1. 

Mint-sauce  for  lamb  . 204 

illixed  Spices  . . 216-217 

Mock  turtle-soup  . 131 

egg-baUs  for  . 133 

another  soup  . 132 
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Mock  turtle-soup,  baked  . 132 

calf’s  head  . 1 35 

Mock  caviare  . . 170 

caper-sauce  . 205 

tomata-sauce  . . ib. 

Moorfowl  or  grouse,  to  roast  100 
pie  of  . • . 322 

soups  of  . . 134 

. and  No.  97 — See  also 
Salmis,  Devils,  Nos. 

517  , 673-4. 

sauces  for  Nos.  32,  296, 

289. 

Mullet,  to  dress  . .164 

MuUagalawny  soup  . .130 

as  made  in  India  . 314 

to  boil  rice  for  . ib. 

JNIulled  wine  . . 384 

Muscles,  to  stew  . 171,  175 

to  brown,  in  their  own 
juice,  No.  180. 
soup  of,  observations, 

No.  104. 

catsup  of  . . 222 

Mushrooms,  observations  on  185 
. to  stew  white  or  brown  186 
to  grill,  d la  Bordelais  187 
sauces  of  . . 203 

Beauvillers'  sauce  of  280 
with  veal  sweetbreads. 

No.  634. 

with  fowl.  No.  514. 
with  eggs,  No.  568. 

' catsup  of  . . 220 

. to  pickle  . . 225 

powder  of  . . 215 

Mustard,  to  make, various  ways  220 
whey  of  . . 384 

31utton,  to  choose  . . 34 

observations  on  keeping  75 
to  boil  . . ib. 

to  roast  . . 87 

Gascon  fashion  . 287 

chops  and  steaks  to 
broil  . 107,113,251 

broth  of  scrag  of  . 76 

broth. of  sheep’s  head 
and  trotters  . 310 

to  dress  a scrag  with 
vegetables  . 250 

haricot  of  . . ib. 

shoulder  of,  by  a Scotch 
lady’s  receipt  . ib. 
to  dress  a breast  of  . 251 
to  grill  a breast  of  . ib. 
cutlets,  Maintenon  . ib. 
cotelettes  d la  Minute  288 
coteleltes  au  naturel  ib. 


Page 

Mutton,  Soubise  cutlets  . 287 

collops  with  cucumbers  251 


to  roll  a loin  of  . 252 

to  dress  rumps  and  kid- 
neys of  . . ib. 

rognons  de  moruXon  . 288 

friar’s  venison  . 253 

made-dishes  of  cold 
mutton  . . ib. 

to  hash  . . ib. 

minced,  with  cucumbers  ib. 
plain  casserole  of  . 254 

haricot  of  cold  . . ib. 

poor  man  of,  note  . ib. 

hachis  d la  Porluguaise  288 
Irish  stew  . .'  315 

China  chilo  . .313 

hotch-potch  of  . 305 

pie  of  . . 322 

hams  of  . . 414 


sauces  for  mutton, — 
caper,  Robert,  cu- 
cumber, poor  man’s, 
&c.  pp.  204-5,  207, 
and  ^os.  590,  592-3. 


Nasturtiums,  to  pickle  . 227 

mock  caper-sauce  of  205 

National  Dishes  from 
302  onwards.  For  par- 
ticular dishes,  see  differ- 
ent heads  in  the  In- 
dex. 

Nectarine-pudding  . 

Newmarket  pudding 
Norfolk  dumplings  . 
punch 

Nottingham  pudding 
Notices  of  meats  in  season 
Nougat,  French  style 
Noyau,  two  ways 
Nuts,  spice  or  gingerbread 
Nutmeg,  tincture  of 


338 

ib. 

342 

383 

338 

438 

367 

379 

372 

216 


Olives  of  beef 
au  roi 
of  cold  beef 
of  veal 

pies  of  veal  olives 

Olio 

Omelet 

obs.  on 
souffle 

Onions,  to  stew  and  roast 
obs.  on,  note 
obs.  on,  note 
to  cook,  for  garnishing 
bouilli  . 


. 235 

. ib. 

238 
. 242 

320-321 
313 


272 

2/3 

357 

183 

ib. 

125 

202 
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Onions,  for  tripe  . . H2 

white  sauce  of  . 201 

brown  sauce  of  . . 202 

sage  and  onion  sauce  ib. 
to  pickle  . . 226 

to  pickle  with  cucum- 
bers . . 224 

with  cabbage  . ■.  225 

soups  of  . . 124-120 

gravy  of,  with  beef  col- 
lops,  note  . 112 

Oranges,  marmalade  of  . 361-2 

pudding  of  . . 337 

jelly  of  . . 350 

cream  of  . . 347 

ice  of,  as  No.  905. 
gravy  for  sauce  . 206 

conserve  of  SevOle,  No. 

975. 

juice  of  . . 402 

candied  peel  of  . 367 

wine  of  . . . 390 

to  preserve  carved  whole 
ones  . . 366 

to  pickle  bitter  ones  for 
sauce  . . 227 

essence  of  peel  of  . 216 

in  sugar  . . 363 

Ornamental  devices  of  sugar  367 
dishes,  obs.  on  . 344 

Ortolans,  to  dress  . . 100 

Ox-tails,  soup  of  . . 137 

hotch-potch  of,  or  rumps 
a la  mode  . . 234 

Ox,  potted  head  and  heel  81,  307 
kidney  . . 234,  288 

liver  . . . 236 

udder  . . ib. 

palates  . . . 233 

skirts  . . . 236 

marrow-bones  . 235 

heart  . . ib. 


tongue  . . 233, 284 

tripe,  82,  115,  284,  309, 

316.  For  other  things, 
see  Beef  index. 

Oysters,  obs.  on,  note  . 171 

to  stew  . . . ib. 

to  scallop  . . 173 

to  grill  . . ib. 

to  brown  in  their  juice  174 
to  serve  in  the  shell  . ib. 
to  pickle  . . ib. 

to  fry  . . . ib. 

fritters  of  . . ib. 

sauce  of  . . 211 

soups  of  . . 142-3 

patties  of  . . 330 
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Oysters,  patties  of,  with  mush- 
rooms . • 331 

catsup  of  • . 222 

with  a fowl  . . 259 

poulets  aux  huttres  . 292 

Oyster  taverns  of  Edinburgh, 

note  . . 172 

Palates,  to  stew  . . 233 

French  way  . . 283 

Panada,  French,  for  forcemeat  297 
various  Kinds  of,  for 
children  or  invalids  397 

Pancakes,  common  . 342 

fine  . • 343 

Irish  . . . ib. 

rice  . . . ib. 

note  on  the  French  old- 
fashioned  kind  . ib. 

Parmesan,  British  . 424 

with’caulifiower  . 178 

with  macaroni-soup  126 
Camerani  soup  . 282 

Parsley,  to  fry  . . 115 

to  dry  . . . 193 

parsley  and  butter  sauce  198 
parsley  and  liver  sauce, 
obs.  No.  295. 

Parsnips  . . 182 

with  salt  cod,  No.  128. 
mashed  with  potatoes. 

No.  201. 

Partridges,  to  roast  . . 99 

to  broil  . . 109 

soup  of  . 133,  137-8 

pie  of,  p.  323  and  No.  800. 
salmi  of  . . 293 

sportsman’s  fashion  . ib. 

Partans  (see  Crabs)  to  pot  . 168 
to  boil.  No.  165. 
to  dress  hot,  or  cold,  or 
pie  . . 169 

cavies,  note  . .211 

crab-sauce  . . ib. 

Paste  or  pie-crust,  obs.  on  . 318 
various  kinds  . 318-319 

puff-paste  . . 318 

theap  raised  crust  . ib. 

common  crust  . 319 

rich,  of  beef-suet  . ib. 

common  tart-paste  . ib. 

short  crust  . . ib. 

venison-pasty  crust  . ib. 
j>ali  royale  . 300-1-2 

rice-paste  for  savoury 
pies  . . 319 

for  savoury  patties  . 330 

fine,  for  cheesecakes  . 319 
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Paste  of  fruits  . . 3t56 

Brioche,  note  . . 377 

Pasty,  apple  and  rhubarb  . 329 
venison  . • 325 

Patties,  crust  for  . . 330 

chicken  and  ham  . ib. 
egg  and  ham  . . ib. 

rabbit  and  hare  . ib. 
oyster  . . . ib. 

lobster  . . 331 

oyster  and  mushroom  ib. 
turkey  . . ib. 

veal  and  ham  . . ib. 

beef  or  podovies  . ib. 
sweet  . . . ib. 

Paysaiyie,  blanquettes  a la  286 
fricassee  of  chickens,  a la  292 
Pears,  to  bake  . . • 355 

to  stew  . . . ib. 

, in  the  French  mode  . 300 
to  preserve  jargonelle  363 
to  frost  or  ice  . . ib. 

Peaches,  jelly  of  • . 350 

jam  or  marmalade  of,  as 
No.  974. 

en  compote  . . 300 

to  preserve.  No.  988. 
pudding  of.  No.  856. 
in  sugar  . . 300 

Pease,  to  gather  and  boil  . 179 

French  mode  of  dressing  299 
sauce  or  puree  of  . ib. 
asparagus  pease  . 298 

green  pease-soup  . 122 

yellow  pease-soup  . 128 

pudding  of  . .129 

cheap  do.  . . 410 

young,  with  ducklings  262 
to  preserve  green  . 193 

Pepper-pot  . . • 136 

Pepper,  cook’s  or  kitchen  . 216 

white  . . . 217 

obs.  on  . . ib. 

Cayenne,  to  make  . 216 

Pepper-vinegar,  to  make  . 218 

Perches,  to  stew  . • 160 

au  vin,  or  in  wine  . 296 

q la  maitre  d'hotel  . ib. 
to  fry,  No.  145,  and  . 158 
Perfume,  a clieap  . • 404 

Perigord-pie  . • • 324 

Pheasants,  to  roast  . • 99 

Pickle.s,  obs.  on  . • 223 

to  hasten  the  prepara- 
tion of  . . 227 

to  green  . . 223 

Pickle,  cucumbers,  to  . 224 

French  beans  to  . ib. 
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Pickle,  cuciunbers  and  onions  224 
walnuts  to,  green  . ib. 

mushrooms,  to  . 225 

onions  . . ib. 

red  cabbage  . . ib. 

beet-root  . • 226 

Indian  pickle  or  picallilli  ib. 
bitter  oranges,  to  . 227 

lemons,  to  . . ib. 

caulidower  and  btocoli  ib. 
nasturtiums,  to  . ib. 

various  things  that  are 
pickled  . . ib. 

barberries  and  sundry 
vegetablesj  to  salt  or 
keep  in  pickle  . 194-5 

for  beef  . . 416 

for  salmon,  or  Bally- 
■ shannon  . . 149 

souse,  or  pickle  to  keep 
for  coldfish, obs.  No.  1 13 


Pies,  crust  for 

to  glaze  crust  for 
sauces  for,  of  fish 
Pie,  beef-steak 
tripe 

plain  veal 

a richer  veal 

a very  rich  veal 

veal  olive 

rich  veal  olive 

calf’s  head,  to  eat  cold 

calf’s  feet 

a bride’s 

a mutton 

a squab 

a Iamb 

pigeon  . 

moorfowl 

a hare 

a rabbit 

a chicken 

giblet 

partridge 

a goose 

a Christmas 

Perigord 

venison 

a rook 

a rich  maigre 
lobster 

eel,  mackerel,  or  her 
ring  • 

a shrimp  or  prawn 
an  excellent  salt-fish  . 
a rich  fish 
partan  or  crab 
Pies,  sauces  for  fisli 


318-19 
327 
167 

320 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

321 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

322 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

323 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

324 
ib. 
ib. 

325 
ib. 
166 
ib. 


ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

167 

169 

167 
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Pies,  savoury  jelly  for  fish,  No. 
174. 

meat  for  small,  to  pre- 
pare, 331,  and  No.  692. 
fruit,  crust  for  . 325 

apple  . . 326 

cherry,  currant,  dam- 
son, plum,  apricot, 
raspberry  and  goose- 
berry, No.  805. 
gooseberry  . . 326 

rhubarb  . . ib. 

and  tarts  of  any  sort  of 
preserved  fruit  . 327 

mince,  common  and  su- 
perlative . . 328 

Pig,  to  roast,  and  sauce  and 

stuffing  for  . 88-9 

Scotch  way  . . 308 

au  moine  blatic  . 289 

to  dress  cold  . . 290 

sausages  of  pig  meat  266-7 
to  salt  . . 417 

Pig’s  cheek  stuffed,  French 

mode  . . .290 

cheek,  by  a Scotch 

lady’s  receipt  . 309 

pettitoes  . . 256 

harslet,  pig’s.  No.  53. 

Pigeons,  to  roast,  and  sauce  for  101 
to  broil  . , 109 

to  stew  brown  . . 261 

to  ragout  brown  . 260 

to  braise  with  mush- 
rooms . , ib. 

to  ragout  with  aspara- 
gus . . . 262 

obs.  on  ways  of  dress- 
ing . . ib. 

pie  of  . . 322 

curry  of,  as  No.  534. 
soup  of  , • 134 

Pike,  to  dress  . . . 163 

in  the  French  mode,  or 
d la  Genevoise  . 294 

Isaak  Walton’s  receipt 
for,  note  . .163 

cold  fillets  of,  a la 

mailre  d'hotel  . 295 

Pilau  of  veal  . . 313 

of  fowl  . . 312 

Pine-apple  cream  . . 348 

ice  . . 349 

Pipers,  to  dress  . . 164 

Plaice,  to  dress  . . ib. 

Plovers,  to  roast  . . 100 

eggs  of,  in  salads.  No.  239. 
Pluck,  calf’s  . . 245 


Pluck,  lamb’s 
Plum-cakes  . 
Plum-puddings 
Plum-buns 
Plums,  magnum 
preserve 


Page 

247 
. 369 
333 
. 375 
bonums,  to 

. 364 

. . ib. 


damsons  for  pies  and 
puddings  . . 362 

Pleyded’s  sauce  for  game  206 
Poacher’s  soup  . . 137 

Podovies  . . .331 


Pot-pourri 

403 

Pope’s  posset 

• 

385 

Pope,  abot  spiced  wine. 

note 

384 

Pork,  to  choose 

34 

to  kill  . 

88 

to  boil 

81 

leg  of,  to  boil  . 

ib. 

to  cure 

413-417 

to  roast 

93 

chops,  to  broil  . 

, 

108 

ham,  with  Windsor  beans  80 

hams,  to  braise 
JMadeira 

with 

• \ 

79 

hams,  to  roast  . 

289 

sausages  of,  several 

kinds 

266 

savaloys 

267 

blood-puddings 

310 

harslet  , . 

114 

porker’s  cheek 

309 

JTure  de  cochon 

290 

hams,  to  cure 
to  glaze 

. 413-14 

80 

See  also  Pig. 

Portable  soup 

, 

144 

do.  of  cow-heels 

, 

145 

lemonade  . 

386 

Potages. — See  Soups. 
Pottage,  plum 

312 

Potatoes,  obs.  on 

187 

to  mash 

188 

in  forms 

, 

189 

to  roast 

188 

to  fry  or  broil 

ib. 

Westphalia  loaves  of 
broiled  slices  of,  for  the 

189 

dejeuner  a la  four- 

chette,  obs. 

, 

190 

puddings  of  . 

. 

341 

Potato-snow 

189 

balls  . 

ib. 

balls,  ragout  or  savoury  ib. 

collar 

ib. 

fritters 

ib. 

pie 

190 

soup  . 

. 

129 
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Potatoes,  French  mode  for 

nursery  dinners  . 189 

d la  maitre  d'hotel  . 299 
crust  or  pastry  of  . 274 

with  Irish  stew  . 315 

with  hunter’s  pie  . ib. 
calecannon  of  • . 190 

flour  of  . . ib. 

to  make  flour  or  starch 
of  . . ib. 

to  restore  frosted  . 191 

to  mash  with  parsnips, 

No.  201. 

with  lamb-chops  . 255 

with  beef-steaks  . 107 

with  salt  fish  . 166 

Pot,  to,  beef  . • 240 

veal  and  game  . . ib. 

veal  • • 249 

lobsters  and  crabs  . 168 

cheese  . • 270 

herrings  and  mackerel, 
as  at  No.  139. 
salmon  . . 150 

cow-head  and  cow-heels  307 
to  clarify  butter,  to  . Ill 
Posset,  the  Pope’s  . 385 

ale  . . . 

sack  . • ib- 

Poultry,  to  choose  . • 34 

to  fatten  . • 427 

note  on  . • 77 

to  boil  and  truss  . ib. 
to  roast  . • 94 

to  broil  . • 109 

made-dishes  of  . 259 

sauces  for  . 203,  205-6-7 

French  dishes  of  . 291-2 

cold,  to  dress  rissoles 
and  croquets  of  . 292 

puddings  of  . 298 

forcemeats  of  . ib. 

See  also  the  different 
heads.  Fowls,  Chick- 
ens, S(C. 

Powder,  horseradish  . 216 

mushroom  . .215 

anchovy  . • ib. 

Prawns,  pie  of.  No.  160. 

to  dress,  Nos.  174, 186. 
Prunes,  to  stew  . . 402 

tart  of  . . 327 

Preserve,  barberries,  to  . 227 
Preserves  of  fruits,  obs.  on  357 

to  boil  sugar  for  . 359 

various  preserves  360-363 
elegant  preserves  of 
fruit  . 363-366 


Page 

Preserves See  also  the  re- 

spective heads  in  Index, 

Provence  salt  fish  • 315 

Puddings,  obs.  on  making  331 
Pudding,  Plum  . • 333 

a superfine  plum  . ib. 

obs.  on  . . ' ib.  ' 

a marrow  , . ib. 

a hunter’s  . . 334 

a bread  . . ib. 

a brown  bread,  crust,  or 
save-all.  No.  836. 
a rice  . - ib- 

delicate  small  rice  . 335 

cheap  rice,  note  . ib. 
castle  . . ib. 

sago  . • ib. 

tapioca  . . ib- 

miUet  . . ib- 

cheese  - . 336 

rich  macaroni  . . jb- 

vermicelli  . . ib. 

custard  . . . ib^ 

batter  . • ^7 

ratafia  . . . ib. 

almond,  three  kinds  of  ib. 
orange  . . }b. 

lemon  . . • ib. 

apple  . • 338 

Swiss  apple  . • jb. 

excellent  apple  . ib. 
Nottingham  . . ib. 

apricot  . • ib- 

peach  . . .lb. 

nectarine  . . ib. 

fooseberry  . • ib. 

lewmarket  . _ ib. 

Chancellor’s  or  cabinet  ^9 
ginger  . • ib. 

college  . • ib. 

in  haste  . • ib. 

Northumberland  . ib. 
Dutch  . . • ib- 

Welsh  . . 340 

another,  or  onion-cheese  ib. 

potato-flour  . • ib. 

George  . _ . ib. 

French  fruit-pudding, 
or  Charlctte  . ib. 
Yorkshire  . . IDl 

potato  . • ib. 

kidney  . 'oh 

Scotch  white  . • 

liver  . • • ’b‘ 

blood  or  black  • 3l« 

fine,  in  skins  . • 30J 

French  meat,  d la 
Richelieu  - • 298 
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Pudding,  fish 

Pago 

295 

bean,  two  ways 

410 

pease 

129 

cheap  do. 

410 

sauces  for  . 200-10 

cream-sauce  for 

340 

Puit  d' amour.  Nos.  954-5. 
Puff-paste 

318 

Puffs,  apple,  lemon,  cheese 

329 

Punch  d la  Romaine  . 

383 

Regent’s 

385 

Glasgow 

382 

mUk 

383 

Norfolk 

ib. 

Queen’s  cakes 

.374 

Queen’s,  or  Soup  d la  Reine 

124 

Quenelles 

297 

of  poultry  . 

298 

Quin’s  fish-sauce 

213 

Quin,  note  on 

ib. 

Rabbits  of  cheese,  Scotch 

270 

Welsh,  note 

271 

Rabbits,  to  boil,  obs. 
to  fry 

81 

259 

to  curry 

264 

to  smother  . 258  and  81 

d la  Venetienne 

291 

Boudins  of,  d la  Riche- 
lieic 

298 

soups  of,  as  Nos.  89,  90, 

97. 

pie  of  . . 323 

patties  of.  No.  823. 
sauces  for,  Nos.  260. 267, 
268. 

Ramakins  . . 269 

pastry  . . ib. 

Raspberry-jam  . . 360 

jelly  . . 350 

vinegar  . . 219 

ice-cream  . 348 

brandy  . . 381 

dumpling  . . 342 

tarts  . . 327 

Nos.  808,  809. 

Ratafia,  common  and  red  . 381 

pudding  . . 337 

cream  ..  . 347 

drops  . . 367 

cakes,  macaroons  . 371 
Receipts,  useful  miscellaneous 

ones  . . ' 428-435 

Red  cabbage,  to  dress  . 184 

to  pickle  . . 225 

herrings,  to  dress  . 162 

Rennetj  to  make  . . 423 
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Rennet,  Gallino  . 423 

Rhubarb-pie  . . 326 

dumpling,  as  No.  876. 
pasty  . • 329 

soup  . • 145 

No.  109. 

Rice,  to  boil  for  curry  . 265 

Hindostanee  mode  . i'o. 
two  ways  . 314 

savoury,  for  Gateau  de 
riz  . . 370 

puddings  of,  two  kinds, 
and  note  . 334-5 

fritters  or  pancakes  of  343 
snow-balls  of  . 355 

buttered  . . 356 

flummery  of  . ib. 

blancmange  . . ib. 

soufflet  of  . . 357 

apples  rolled  in  . 354 

cake  of,  for  a third  course, 
the  Gateau  de  riz  370 
cake  of  . . ib. 

sauce  of  . 206 

soup  of  . . 281 

a cheap  soup  of  , 139 

rice  milk  . 394 

cheap  pudding  of  . 408 

puddings  in  skins  of  309 
substitute  for,  note  335 
casserole  of,  French  274 
casserole  of  . ib. 
paste  of,  for  savoury  pies  319 
RlCHAltD  CtEUHDE  LlON, 
gourmand  anecdotes 
of,  notes  . 97,108 

Rissoles,  French  . 292,  265 

Roasting — Chap.  II.  . 83 

discourse  on  . ib. 
length  of  time  for  436 
Roebuck,  civet  of  . . 283 

Roger  SON,  Mr,  a celebrated 
modern  gourmand, 
note  . 213 

Rognons,  pp.  288,  252,  and 
No.  399. 

Rook-pie  . . 325 

Roux,  or  thickening  in  the 
French  mode,  white  and 
brown  . . 198 

Rout-cakes  . . 374 

Rum  shrub  . . 386 

Rump,  to  stew  or  ragout  . 230 

to  boil  with  greens  . 74 

to  braise,  or  d la  mode  ' 231 
d la  gelle  or  d la  royale  232 
to  salt  . . 414 

as  Hamburgh  beef  . 236 

X 
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Rump  as  Irish  beef  . 237 

as  hunter’s  beef  . 236 

Rumps  and  kidneys,  sheep’s  252 
rumps,  or  tails  d la  mode, 
two  ways  . 234 

rump  or  tail  soup  . 137 

calves’  rumps,  No.  450. 

Russian  yeast  . . 376 

Ruglen  cream  . , 305 

Sack  or  Canary  cream  . 347 

posset  . . 305 

whey,  No.  1074. 

Sago  milk  . . 394 

pudding  . . 335 

as  a supper  dish,  or  for 
invalids  . . 395 

Salads,  obs.  on  . 191 

on  English  salads  . ib. 

lobster  salads  . 192 

an  Italian  salad  . ib. 
boiled  salad  . . ib. 

winter  salad  . ib. 

cucumber,  to  dress  as  193 
Indian  salado  . ib. 
uncooked  Ravigote  280 

remoulade  . . 279 

Montpellier  butter  for  280 
aspic  jelly  for  ornament- 


Salting  beef 
Salt  fish 

Sandwiches,  obs.  c 
to  make 
cheese  sandwich 
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73 

154,  315 
268 
. ib. 

. ib. 


mg 

Sally  Lunn  cakes 
Salmagundi,  a 
Salmis,  French 
note 

sauce  for 
Salmon,  obs.  on 
to  boil 
to  crimp 
to  bake 


281 
377 
170 
293 
263 
279 
146-7 
146 

148 

149 

to  pot  . . 150 

to  collar  . . ib. 

to  pickle  . .149 

to  grill,  or  cutlets  of  148 
other  cutlets,  or  steaks  of  150 
to  kipper  . . 149 

chine  of,  to  grill,  note  148 
to  bake  salmon  trout  149 
to  souse,  obs.  No.  113. 
to  bake,  another  way  150 
snumon  d la  Gene- 
voise,  N.  B.  . 295 

sauces  for  . . 147 

Nos.  112,  310,312-13. 
prepared  roe  of,  note  415 
Saloop  milk  . . . 394 

Salpicons  . . . 292 

Salting  . . 412-13-14 

butter  . 418 


sweet See  No.  819. 

Sauces — Chap.VII  1.  obs.  on  195 
to  melt  butter  for  . 196 

to  oil  butter  . 197 

to  brown  butter  . ib. 
to  thicken  butter  to  sauce 
pease  and  other  vege- 
tables, or  for  salads  ib. 
to  recover  oUed  butter, 
note  . . ib. 

to  melt  butter  in  cream  198 
Roux,  brown  and  white, 
to  make  . . ib. 

thickening  brown  . ib. 
beef-gravy  for  sauces  1 99 
savoury  brown-gravy  200 
Sauce,  white  gravy -sauce,  ve- 

loute,  or  white  cuUis  201 
parsley  and  butter  . 198 

fennel,  basil,  bumet, 
chervil,  tarragon,  and 
cress  sauces  . 201 

parsley  and  celery  seed 
sauce  . . ib. 

salad.  No.  233. 
onion-sauce  . ib. 
brown  onion  . 202 

sage  and  onion  . ib. 

eschalot  . . ib. 

garlic  . . ib. 

Spanish  garlic  . 203 

white  mushroom,  for 
fowls  . . ib. 

white  celery,  for  fowls  ib. 

brown  celery  . 204 

horseradish,  white  and 
brown  . . ib. 

cucumber  . . ib. 

mint,  for  lamb  . ib. 

sorrel  . . . ib. 

tomata  . . ib. 

French  tomata,  obs.  ib. 

apple  . . ib. 

gooseberry  . ib. 
caper  . . ib. 

mock  caper  . . 20.i 

Bechamel,  or  the  French 
white  . • ib. 

d la  Tartare  ib. 

lemon  . . ib. 

miser’s  . • ib. 

poor  man’s  . ib. 
Carach  . • ib. 
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Page 

Sauce,  bread  . . 2Uli 

rice  . . . ib. 

effg,  for  fish  or  poultry  ib. 
Pleydel’s,  for  game  ib. 
Dr  H u N TE It’s,  for  game 
or  cold  meat  . ib. 

Redgill’s,  for  stub- 
ble goose  or  pork  207 
Robert,  for  mutton  or 
pork  chops  . ib. 
cheap  white,  for  white 
fricassees  . . ib. 

lemon  and  liver,  for 
fowls  . . ib. 

the  Marquis’s,  for  wild 


fowl  . . ib. 

game-gravy  . . 208 

venison-sauces  . 91, 208 
turtle  store  . 208 

turtle  . . ib. 

store,  for  steaks  . ib. 

curry  . . 209 

cheap  general,  for  hashes  ib. 
white  hash  . . ib. 

custard  . . ib. 

caudle,  for  puddings  210 

store-pudding  . ib. 
cream  . . 340 

ham  . . 210 

Duke  of  York’s,  note  214 
Michael  Kelly’s, 
note  . . 203 

grill,  for  devils,  chops, 

&c.  . . 212 

5 of  shell-fish,  and  lish- 
sauces  . . 210 

lobster  . • ib. 

crab  . .211 

sauce  a VAtirore  . ib. 

oyster,  for  boiled  turkey 
or  fish  . . ib. 

shrimp  and  cockle  . ib. 

anchovy  . . ib. 

liver,  for  fish  . 212 

a plain  fish-sauce  . ib. 

mackerel  roe  . . ib. 

Admiral’s  . . ib. 

Dutch  fish  . . ib. 

excellent  store  English  ib. 
the  Deneral’s  . 213 


Dr  Redgill’s  piquant, 
for  fish  or  cold  meat  ib. 
Quin’s  store  fish  . ib. 
Kitchineu’s  store 
fish,  superlative  . 214 

another  . . 175 

forcemeats  and  stuffings, 

&c.  . . 215 


Sauces,  French 

blonde  de  veau  . 277 

grande  sauce  . 277,  200 

sauce  Espagnole  . 277 

veloutc  . . . 278 

d la  Bechamel  . ib, 

brown  Italian  . ib. 

white  Italian  . . ib. 


d la  mailre  d' hotel  . ib. 
sauce  hachee  . . ib. 

d la  Tartare,  French 
way  . . ib. 

sauce  tournee  . .279 

sauce  d la  pluche  . ib. 

sauce  d VAllemand,  or 
German  . . ib. 

d la  matelote,  for  fish  ib. 

common  sauce  matelote  ib. 
remoulade  . . ib. 

salmi  sauce,  d I'Espa- 
gnole,  a game-sauce  ib.  ■ 
oi'orarfe-sauce  . 280 

lontpellier  butter  . ib. 

dressed  Ravigote,  or 
French  salad-sauce  ib. 
cold  or  uncooked  Ravi- 


gote  . . ib. 

mushroom-sauce  . ib. 

the  ducelle  . . ib. 

the  aspic  . . .281 

Sausages,  to  fry  fresh  . 113 

pork  . . . 208 

Oxford  . . . ib. 

Epping  . . ib. 

Bologna  . . ib. 

Beauvilliers’  . . ib. 

common  beef  . 207 

smoked  Scotch  . . 286 

with  turkey,  note  . 95 

Savaloys  . . 267 

Savoys,  to  boil  . .180 

Savoy  cake  . . 371 


Savoury  patties  . . 329-30-31 

crust  for  . . 330 

jelly  for  fish -pies.  Nos. 

103-4,  174. 
pies,  obs.  on  . 

Scallops,  oyster  or  cockle  . 
of  beef.  No.  423. 
of  cold  chicken  . 

4 of  potato.  No.  220. 

SpoTCH  Dishes 
haggis 

lamb’s  haggis 
fat  brose  . 
kail-brose 
cock-a-leekie  . 
inky  pinky  . 


317 

173 

292 

302 

ib. 

303 

304 
ib. 
ib. 
240 
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Scotch  hotch-potch  . au5 

winter  Itotch-potch  ib. 
leck-porridge  . 312 

plum-porritige  . . ib. 

skink,  nn  old-fashioned 
soup  . . 306 

friar’s  diicken  . . ib. 

tish  and  sauce  maigre  ib. 
iuiotlier  way  . . ib. 

craupit  heads  . .310 

barley-broth  . . 139 

boilcu  gigot  . '.7^ 

soup  a la  Meg  il/cm- 
lies  . . . 137 

sheep’s-head  broth  . 310 

sheep’s  head  ragout, 
obs.  . . . 312 

pan-kail  . . ib. 

old  Scotch  brown-soup  123 
old  soul)  d la  rcine  124 
Scotch  liarc-soup  . 133 

knuckle  of  veal  soup  136 
minced  collops  . • 307 

venison,  veal,  and  hare 
minced  . - ib. 

venison-collops,  Scotch  266 
red  and  roe  deer,  to 
roast  . . .91 

collops  in  the  pan  . 1 12 

lamb’s  stove  . . 256 

calf’s  or  lamb’s  head 
and  pluck  ragout  247 
lamb’s  liver  . • 

beef-heart  . . 235 

-eggs  • . •,  j • ^72 

howtowdie  and  drap- 
pit  eggs  . . 308 

rabbit  of  cheese  . 270 

veal  flory,  No.  782. 
bride’s  pie  . • 321 

pig,  Scotch  fasliion  . 308 
pig’s  cheek  . • 309 

poor  man  of  mutton, 
note  . • • 254 

shoulder  of  mutton, 
Scotch  lady’s  receipt  250 


friar’s  venison  . 253 

tripe  . _ . 309 

tllasgow  tripe  . ib. 
white,  suet,  and  blood 
puddings  • 308-9-10 

fitless  cock  . • 310 

shortbread  . • 3/1 

petticoat-tails  . • 373 

A thole  brose  . • 385 

auld  man’s  milk  . 386 

hot  nint  . • 3114 

diet  loaf  . . .371 


Page 

Scotch  bun  . .375 

cod’s  head  and  shoul- 
ders . . • 152 

hatted  kit  . • 394 

Corsiorphine  cream  395 
Sea-kale,  No.  190,  French 

mode  . . 299 

Sea-pie  . . . ■ 325 

Shallot  sauce  . . 202 

wine  and  vinegar,  220, 

218. — See  Eschalot. 
Shortbread  . . 3/1 

Derby  short  cakes  . 3/4 

Shrimp-pie  . .166 

sauce  . - 211 

Shrubs,  rum,  brandy,  and  cur- 
rant . . 38C 

Shap  zigar  cheese,  imitation  of  426 
SiNcr.Ain,  Sir  John,  quot- 
ed, notes  . 125,418 

Sippets,  to  fry  and  cut,  No. 

57  ; for  borders  . 273 

Skate,  to  choose,  note  . 156 

to  boil  . • i b. 

another  way  . - ib_- 

to  tease  . - 155 

to  crimp  . .156 

sauces  for.  No.  132. 

French  way  of  dressing, 
obs.  No.  133. 
to  parboil  and  grill  in 
slices.  No.  131. 


to  fry.  No.  131. 

Skirts,  beef 

Snipes,  to  dress,  No.  31. 

Snow,  potato 

snow-balls  of  rice 
snow-cream 
to  substitute,  for  eggs 
in  puddings 

Soles,  to  fry  . • 

to  dress,  au  gratia 
fillets  of,  d la  maiire 
d'hotei 
to  stew 

Sorrel,  to  stew,  for  frican- 
(Jeau.r 
sauce  of 

Souchy,  water,  a Dutch  way 
of  cooking  Hsh 

Soi{ffics 

of  rice 

of  potato-flour 
omelette 
of  apples 

Sours. — Chap.  V. 
obs.  on 
F rench  soups 


236 


189 

355 

ib. 


332 

1.58 

296 


295 

160 

185 

204 

165 

357 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

116 

281 
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Page 

Soups,  Scotch,  pp.  304-5-0,  310, 
139,  133,  137. 

ptiraary,  or  plain  stock 
broth  . . 120 

second  stock  . 121 

rich,  high-flavoured 
stock  . . ib. 

strong  stock,  or  grand 
consomme  , 122 

clear  gravy-soup,  the 
basis  of  many  soups  ib. 
vermicelli,  carrot,  tur- 
nip, celery,  aspara- 
gus, green  pease,  Cre- 
cg,  and  soupe  a la 
Faubonne  . 122,  123 

potage  au  riz,  or  rice- 


soup  . 281 

another  way  . . ib. 

French  brown  soups,  or 
la  brunoise,  and  Ju- 
lienne . . 123 

the  old  Scotch  brown- 
soup  . . ib. 

plain  white-soup  . ib. 
old  Scotch  white-soup 
or  soup  d la  reine  1 24 

Lorraine  soup,  No.  67. 
the  fashionable  white- 
soup,  or  potage  d la 
reine  . . ib. 

plain  onion-soup  . ib. 
high-flavoured  onion- 
soup  . . 125 

onion-soup  maigre  . 126 

potage  d la  Clermont  ib. 
potato-soup  . 129 

green  asparagus-soup  127 
vegetable  soups,  or  po- 
tages  printaniers  . 126 

macaroni-soup  . ib. 
green  pease-soup  maigre  127 
excellent  soup  maigre  ib. 
the  best  pease-soup  . 128 


curry  pease-soup,  note  129 
potage  au  vermicelli  281 
potage  d I'ltalienne  282 
potage  d la  Baveau,  a 
clear  brown-soup  ib. 
potage  au  choux,  or 
cabbage-soup  . ib. 
German  cabbage-soup  ib. 
potage  printanier, 

French  way  . ib. 
potage  d la  Camerani  ib. 
Mullagatawny-soup  130 
as  made  in  India,  or 
, curry-soup  . 314 


Pago 

Soups,  stew-soups,  obs.  on  130 

mock  turtle  . 131 

cheaper  mock  turtle  132 

baked  mock  turtle-soup  ib. 
Scotch  hare  or  par- 
tridge soup  . 133 

modern  hare-soup  . 134 

pigeon  or  game-soup  ib. 
superlative  game-soup  ib. 
Hessian -soup  . 135 

calf’s  head-soup  . ib.^ 
knuckle  of  veal  soup  136 
giblet-soup  . ib. 

ox-tail-soup  . 137 

poacher’s-soup,  d la 

Meg  Merrilecs  . ib. 
cheap  rice  and  meat  1 39 
Scotch  hotch-potch  . 305 
winter  hotch-potch  . ib. 
another  way  . ib. 

Scotch  skink  . 306 

Irish,  or  Balnamoon 
skink  . 304 

sheep’s  head-broth  . 310 

plum-porridge  . 312 

pan-kail  . . ib. 

cock-a-leekie,  or  leek- 
soup  . . 304 

of  gourds,  note  • 396 

friar’s  chicken  . 306 

civet  of  hare  . . 283 

civet  of  venison  . 257 

•civet  of  roebuck  . 283 
the  garbure  . ,314 

pepper-pot  . 136 

milk-soup  . . 144 

spring  fruit-soups  . 145 

portable  soup  . 144 

FiSH-soups  . . 141 

lobster-soup  . ib. 
oyster,  three  kinds  142-3 
cray-flsh-soup  . 143 

eel -soup  . . ib, 

Scotch  fish-soups  . 306 

fish  turtle-soup  . 164 

cheap  soups  . 408-411 

crusts  for  soups  . 129 

Spices,  cook’s,  or  kitchen  216 
Spiced  wines,  note  . 384 

Spinage,  to  dress  . 180 

with  sorrel.  No.  212. 
for  greening  soups,  No.  75. 
Sprats,  to  broil  . . 162 

to  fry  . . . ib. 

Sprouts,  Brussels,  to  dress. 

No.  196. 

S))ruce-beers  . . 392 

Steaks,  beef  . . . log 

X 2 


496 
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Page 

Steaks,  with  potato  . IW 
with  cucumber  . 
entre  cote  cle  boevf  283 
mutton  . 261  and  107 


pork 
to  fry 
salmon 
French  mode 
Stewing,  obs.  on 
Stew  soups 
Irish 

Stuffings  for  veal,  note,  page 
^ 93;  also  Nos.  23,  24, 
434,  435,  443. 
for  fowls,  notes,  pp.  78, 
94,  95,  96,  259,  No. 
522  ; and  p.  297-8. 
for  pigeons.  Nos.  33, 
526,  516. 
for  goose 

for  hare,  No.  35, 
note,  96. 
for  pig 

for  pig’s  head 
for  pike 
for  carp 
for  haddocks 
for  crappit  heads 


108 
. Ill 
148 
150 
229 
130-141 
315 


Suppers 

dishes  for 

Sweetmeats,  directions  about 
Sweet  patties 

Sweet  and  ornamental  dishes, 
observations  on 
Sweetbreads  of  veal,  to  dress 
to  fry 
to  ragout 
with  mushrooms, 
French  mode 
cold,  to  dress 
Swift,  Dean,  quoted,  note 
Syllabub,  whipt 
Windsor 
Staffordshire 
Somersetshire, 


and 


96 


89,  289 
290 
163 
ib. 
157 
. 310 


Page 

69 

ib. 

357 

331 

344 

245 

114 

245 

285 

286 
183 
353 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


172 


for  turkey  boiled,  note  ,78 


95 

94 

365 

361 

347 

348 
1'55 
296 
155 
111 


for  roast  turkey 
and  note 

Strawberries,  to  preserve  . 
jam  of 
cream  of 
iced  cream  of 

Sturgeon,  to  dress 
d la  hroche 
sauce  for 

Suet,  to  clarify  for  frying 

rich  paste  of,  for  meat 
pies 

dumplings  of 
to  save 

Sugar,  to  boil  for  preserves 
and  confections 
devices  and  ornaments 
of  • • 

baskets  of  caramelled 
sugar  . • ^ 

water  of,  or  Veau  sucre  38b 
milk  of,  or  lait  sucre  ib. 
browning  of,  or  sugar- 
catsup  for  browning 
made-dishes 
uses  of,  in  curing  meat 
in  kippering  salmon 

Sughlio,  or  gravy  of  beef  ex- 
tracted in  wine,  note  • 317 


319 

342 

85 

359 

367 

301 


222 

412 

149 


for 


ob- 


435 

366 

335 

327 


327 

398 

418 

423 

403 

158 

111 

314 


Tabella  Cibaria  quoted,  note 
Tables,  observations  on  lay- 
ing out  supper-tables  . 69, 76 
Table  of  time  for  cookery 
Tablets,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
lemon,  &c. 

Tapioca-pudding 
Tarts  of  fniits,  and  of  preserv- 
ed fruits  . 

observations  on  orna- 
menting, No.  808. 

Tartlets 

Tea,  beef,  veal,  and  chicken 
Temperature  of  cream  to 
chum,  note 
of  milk  to  make  cheese 
of  water  for  baths 
Tench,  to  fry 
Test,  note 
The  garbure 

Thickening,  to  make, 
made-dishes 
to  thicken  butter 
to  thicken  gravieS; 
servations 

Tincture  of  lemon-peel 

of  cloves,  nutmeg,  all- 
spice, cinnamon 
aromatic 

Toasts,  268,  and  note,  ib. 

to  butter  for  roast 
game 

Toast  and  water 
Tomata-sauce,  No.  206. 
Tongues,  to  salt 
to  stew 
to  glaze 
scarlet 
d la  braise 
cn  tniroton 


198 
197 

199 
216 

ib. 

387 


100 

402 

204 

414 

233 
229 

234 
284 
ib. 
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Tongues,  sheeps’  . . 2o8 

roots  of,  No.  1187. 

Trifle,  an  elegant  . . 351 

gooseberry  or  apple  ib. 

Tripe,  to  boil  . . .81 

to  fry  . . 115 

another  way.  No.  743. 
Glasgow  . . 309 

Irish  . . 316 

French  . • 284 

pie  of  . . . 320 

Trotters,  sheep’s  or  lamb’s,  to 
stew  . . . 253 

French  way  . 288 

Trout,  to  bake  salmon  or  149 

another  way  . . 150 

to  stew  . . 160 

d la  Genevoise  . 294 

in  fillets,  to  fry  . .158 

sauce  d I'Aurore  for  21 1 

Trusser,  maxims  of,  note  411 
Turbot,  to  choose  and  bod  1.50 

sauces  for  . . 151 

garnishing  for  . ib. 


to  keep  and  dress  cold 
turbot.  Obs.  No.  120. 
an  excellent  small  dish 
of  . . . 152 

fillets  of,  French  mode, 
or  au  gratia  . 296 

roe  of,  French  dish  . ib. 
sauces  for,  Nos.  308, 

312,  313. 

Turkey,  to  roast  . . 94 

to  boil,  and  to  stuff  a 
boiled  one,  note  . 78 

to  stuff  and  roast  . 94 

with  sausages,  note  95 
with  chestnuts  . ib. 
with  oysters  . . ib. 

devil  of.  Nos.  550,  529. 
patties  of  . . 331 

pulled  . . 261 

to  braise,  No.  520 
to  dress  the  gizzard  of. 

No.  550. 

Dindon  en  daube  . 291 

sauces  for.  Nos.  267, 

268,  for  boiled.  No. 

3 1 1. — See  also  pages 
205-6-7. 

Turnips,  to  dress  . . 181 

to  mash,  or  purte  of  ib. 

French  way  for  the 

second  course  . ib. 

dinner  for  invalids,  with 
No.  1128. 

Turtle,  mock  . . . 248 


Page 

Turtle-soup,  mock  . 131-2 

Turtle,  fish  . . 164 

sauce  . . " 208 

balls  for  turtle-soup  133 

Ude,  M.,  quoted,  notes  147, 

251, 161. 

his  ham  . . 413 

Udder,  beef  . . 236 

Usquebaugh,  or  Irish  cordial  381 

Vauxhallcarverof  hams,  note  103 
Veal,  to  choose  . . 34 

French  dishes  of  . 284 

to  boil  . • -77 

to  roast  . • 92 

stuffing  for,  note  . ib. 

French  manner  of  divid- 
ing the  fillet  . 284 

to  stuff  and  stew  a fillet  240 
to  stew  a breast  . 241 

to  ragout  a breast  or 
tendrons  . . ib. 

to  ragout  a knuckle  243 
to  braise  a neck  or  other 
piece  . . . ib. 

a fricandeau  of  . 242 

a loin  of,  d ia  daube  243 

a haricot  of  . . 244 

a Granada  of  . . 243 

cutlets  . . 112 

Jllainlenon  cutlets  . 244 
cutlets  d la  Veuetienne  287 
cotelettes  d la  Cliingara  286 
au  jambon  . . 287 

olives  of  . . 242 

scotched  collops  . ib. 
various  ways  of  dress- 
ing, No.  446  . 244 

to  jug  . . 246 

bubble  and  squeak  of. 

No.  429. 

Grenadins  de  veau  285 
noix  de  veau  en  bedeau  284 
blanquettes  of  . . 286 

hlanquettes  with  cucum- 
ber . . ib. 

d la  Paysanne  . . ib. 

loin  d la  Bechamel  287 
to  pot.  No.  466. 
to  dress  veal  sweet- 
breads . . 245 

sweetbreads,  to  ragout  ib. 
sweetbreads,  with  mush- 
rooms . . 285 

cold  sweetbreads,  to 
dress 

veal  d la  mode 


286 

231 
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Veal,  cake  of  . . 240 

calves’  tails,  to  dress  24.5 
calf’s  liver,  with  herbs  200 
calf’s  liver  • . 240 

liver,  with  bacon  . 115 

kidney  . . • 240 

plnck  . . . 245 

heart  • • . ib. 

ears  . • • 205 

calves’  brains  a la  Ra- 
vigote  . . ib. 

a,  lamaitre  d’hotel  . ib. 

calves’  feet,  to  dress  249 

jelly  of  calves’  feet  . 349 
head,  plain  . . 240 

head  and  ragout,  Scotch  247 
head,  to  fricassee  . ib. 
to  hash  . . ib. 

to  turtle  . . 248 

mock  turtle-soup  of,  131-2 
to  collar  a head.  No.  416. 


made  dishes  of  cold  249,  285 
to  ragout  cold  . 249 

to  hash  cold  . . ib. 

to  mince  cold  . ib. 
Dunelm  of  cold  . . ib. 

pies  of  . . . 320 

a plain  pie  . . ib. 

a richer  pie  . ib. 

a very  rich  pie  . ib. 
olive-pie  of  . . ib. 

rich  olive  pie  . .321 

calf’s  head  pie,  to  eat 

cold  . . ib. 

calf’s  foot  pie  . ib. 
bride’s  pie  of  feet  . ib. 
patties  of  veal  and  ham  331 
soup  of  knuckle  . 136 

blond  de  veau  . 123,  277 

fricandelle  . • 313 

minced  collops  of  . 307 
pilau  of  . • . 313 

sausages  of,  with  pork, 

&c.  . . • 266 

See  also  Index,  Art. 


Calves'. 

Vegetables — Chap.  VII. 

176-7 

brocoli  and  cauliflower, 
to  boil  and  dress 
cauliflower  with  Par- 
mesan 

asparagus  and  sea-kale 
note 

French  modes  of  tjress- 
ing  asparagus  and 
sea-kale  . . 298-9 

artichokes  . 1/9 


178 

ib. 

ib. 

179 


Page 

Vegetables,  Artichokes  d 

rilalienne  . 299 

artichoke-bottoms,  en 
canajjes  . . ib. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  179 

freen  pease  . ib. 

'renen  mode  . . 299 

Windsor  beans  . 180 


French  way,  or  d la 
Pouletle  . . 2it9 


with  ham  . . .80 

French  beans  . 180 

cabbage,  greens,  savoys, 
Brussels  cabbage  ib. 
spinage  for  a second 

course  . . ib. 

turnips  . . .181 

French  way  . . ib. 

to  mash  . . ib. 

carrots,  to  boil  . 182 

Flemish  way  . ib. 

parsnips  . . ib. 

gourds  . . . ib. 

another  way  . . ib. 

skirrets  . . ib. 

sconzonera  . . ib. 

tomatas  . . . ib. 

beet-roots  . . 183 

to  stew  and  roast  onions  ib. 
vegetable  curry  . 184 

marrow  . 396 
to  stew  cucumbers  and 
celery  . . 184 

to  stew  red  cabbage  . ib. 
to  stew  sorrel  for  fri- 
candeaux  . .185 

spinage  and  sorrel,  ob- 
servations . ib. 
mushrooms,  observa- 
tions . . .186 

note  on  . . . 185 

to  stew  or  ragout, 

white  or  brown  . 186 

to  grill  . . 137 

For  vegetables  with 
made  dishes,  see 


the  respective  Ar- 
ticles in  Index. 
for  potatoes  . 187-191 

' calecannon  . • 190 

salads  191-193. — See 
head  Salads. 
to  salt 

to  store  for  winter  • 
to  preserve  in  various 
ways  • 
to  pickle 

See  Fickks,  Index. 


194 

ib. 

193 

223 
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Vegetables,  marrow  of  . 39(1 

Venus’s  jelly  . . 3ol 

Venetieiine,  cotelcties  ci  la  2)!7 
rabbits  d,  la  . 291 

Venison,  to  keep  and  roast  . 90 

note  on  . • ib. 

to  boil  ...  77 

red  and  roe  deer,  to 
roast  Scotch  way  . 91 

collops  of,  Scotch  way  115 
another  way  . . 250 

to  stew  a shoulder  . ib. 

to  bake  . . 257 

civet  of  . . ib. 

minced  collops  of  Scotch  307 
civet  of  roebuck  . 283 

to  stew  dressed  . 257 

to  hash  cold  . . ib. 

soups  of,  poacher’s,  or 
a la  Meg  Memlies, 
p.  137,  and  No.  90. 
stew  soup  of  dressed, 
observations,  No.  505. 


pasty  . . 325 

crust  for  pasty  of  . 319 

sharp  and  sweet  sauces 
for  . . 208 

gravy  for  . . ■ ib. 

No.  297,  also  . . 91 

Verjuice  . . . 218 

Verder  or  milk-punch  . 383 

Vinegars,  household  . 217 

sugar,  cider,  gooseberry  ib. 
of  wine-lees  . 218 

raisin  . . ib. 

alegar  . . . ib. 

flavoured  and  herb  vi- 
negars . . ib. 

Vinegar,  ChUi  or  pepper  . ib. 

eschalot  . . ib. 

garlic  . . . ib. 

celery  or  cress  . ib. 
cucumber  . , 219 

tarragon  . . ib. 

basil  . . . ib. 

horseradish  . . ib. 

camp  or  Harvey’s  . ib. 

curry  . . . ib. 

raspberry  . . ib. 

rose,  for  the  toilet  and 
salads  . . 405 

lavender  . . ib. 

thieves’  . . 404 

Vinegaret  for  cold  meat  . 205 

Vol-au-vent  . . . 273 

observations  on  . ib. 


Wafers,  several  kinds  . 375 


Pago 

Walton,  Isaak,  note  . 103 

W assail  bowl  . • 354 

Waters  for  cooling  draughts, 

many  kinds  . 401 

Barbadoes  water  . 380 

Water,  filter  for  . . 403 

Welsh  pudding  , . 340 

rabbit,  note  . 271 

gallimaufry  . . 270 

leek-porridge  . 312 

Westphalia  hams  . . 413 

Whey,  wine,  alum,  &c.  . 384 

White  sauce.  Nos.  279,  294, 

303,  586-7. 

icing  for  cakes  . 3G8 

Whitings,  au  gratia,  No.  688. 
boudins  of,  observa- 
tions, No.  696. 
to  fry.  No.  136. 
note  on  . . 158 

another  way  to  fry.  No. 

145. 

to  stew.  No.  141. 

Whips  of  cream,  to  make,  pp. 

346,  351,  art.  Trifle. 

Whipt  syllabub  . . 353 

colTee-cream  . 346 

Windsor  syllabub  . * 353 

beans  . . 180 

d.  la  Paulette  . 299 

Wines,  home-made,  or  sweet, 

observations  on  . 387 

Wine,  best  white  and  red 

gooseberry  . 389 

British  Rhenish  . ib. 

red  currant  . . ib. 

a cheap,  of  mixed  fruit  390 

elder-flower  . . ib. 

elder  ...  ib. 
orange  . . . ib. 

orange  and  lemon  . 391 

parsnip  . . ib. 

ginger  . . . ib. 

another  way  . . ib. 

birch  . . . 392 

jelly  of.  No.  910. 
sauce  for  puddings  . 210 
whey  of  . . 384 

wormwood,  or  bitter  385 
hot  spiced  wines,  note  384 
herb  wines  . . 220 

eschalot  . . ib. 

mulled  . , 384 

Bishop  . . 383 

Pope,  note  , . 384 

Winter  hotch-potch  . 305 

salad  . . . 192 

Woodcocks,  to  roast  . 100 
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Woodcocks,  to  devil,  note  . 2U0 
sauces  for,  Nos.  289, 

290. 

yearning,  or  rennet  . 423 

Yeast,  to  make  . . 878 

Russian  and  camp  . ib. 


Yorkshire  pudding 

pie,  or  Christmas,  No. 
799. 

Y'ork’s,  Duke  of,  sauce, 
note 


Page 

341 

214 


Zests,  note  • . . o'j 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 


Preparations  for  the  Dressing-room, 

Page 


Pot  pourri  .....  4U3 

Eau  de  Cologne,  two  ways  . . . 404 

A cheap  perfume  .....  ib. 

Thieves’  vinegar  .....  ib. 

Rose  vinegar  for  salads,  or  for  the  toilet  . . 405 

Creme  de  rose  .....  ib. 

Lavender  vinegar — French  . . . ib. 

Honey-water  for  the  hair  ....  ib. 

Cold  cream  for  the  skin  ....  ib. 

Lip-salve  .....  ib. 

Paste  for  chapped  hands  ....  ib. 

Medium  temperature  of  baths  . . . 403 


A Selection  of  Useful  Miscellaneous  Receipts  for  Gleaning  and 
Preserving  Furniture,  Clothes,  Sfc. 

Page 

To  scour  carpets  . . . 

To  wash  chintz  furniture,  shawls,  &c. 

To  clean  printed  calico  furniture 
To  scour  blankets 
To  wash  silk  stockings 
To  take  spots  of  paint  from  cloth  and  silks 
To  take  greasy  stains  out  of  silk 
To  take  out  iron  mould 
To  take  out  stains  of  wine,  fruit,  &c. 

To  remove  mildew  *■, 

Clothes-closets 
Bonnet-boxes 
Fur, — to  preserve  . 

Ink-spots,  to  take  out 
To  clean  marble  slabs  and  chimney-pieces 
To  clean  papered  rooms 
To  clean  paint 


429 
ib. 
ib. 

430 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

431 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
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To  take  grease  from  papered  walls  or  books  . 
To  clean  floor-cloths  .... 
Fomentations  ..... 
Fumigation  of  rooms 

Filter'for  water  .... 

Bottle- wax  ..... 
To  polish  furniture  .... 
To  polish  mahogany,  &c.  in  the  Italian  manner 
To  preserve  polished  steel 
.To  clean  stew  grates  .... 
ITo  clean  brass  grates,  fire-irons,  &c. 

To  clean  knives  and  forks 
ITo  clean  plate  and  plated  articles 
!To  clean  pewter  vessels  and  tm  covers 
Directions  for  cleaning  Britannia-metal  goods 
To  preserve  gilding  .... 
To  clean  looking-glasses  and  plate  glass 
To  wash  wine-decanters 
To  clean  japanned  goods 
To  get  oil  out  of  wood  and  stone 
To  take  rust  out  of  fire-irons  . 

To  clean  china  and  glass 
To  take  stains  out  of  mourning  dresses 
To  clean  silk  dresses  .... 
An  excellent  shoe-blacldng 
I Liquid  Japan  blacking 
To  extinguish  fire  in  female  dresses 


Page 
411 1 
ib. 
403 

402 

403 
393 

431 

432 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

433 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

433 

434 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 


THE  END. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES 

OF 

FORMER  EDITIONS  OF  THIS  WORK. 


‘ ‘ Meg  Dods  lias  produced  herself  of  late  from  obscurity  as  Authoress  of  a work  on 
Cookery,  of  which,  injustice  to  a lady  who  makes  so  distinguislied  a figure  as  this 
excellent  dame,  we  insert  the  titlepage.— Though  it  is  rather  unconnected  with  our 
immediate  subject,  we  cannot  help  adding,  that  Mrs  Hods  has’  preserved  the  re- 
cipes of  certain  excellent  old  dishes,  which  we  would  be  loath  should  fall  into  oblivion , 
in  our  day.” — Extract  from  Note  to  New  Edition  of  W averley  Novels,  St  Eonan's 
Well,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  358. 

“We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  humorous  Introduction  is  not  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  author  of  it  possesses  a singular  talent  of  mimicking  his 
best  comic  manner,  and  has  presented  us  with  an  imitation  of  the  great  novelist,  as 
remarkable  for  its  fidelity,  facility,  and  cleverness,  as  any  thing  in  the  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses.— The  remarks  on  keeping  Game,  we  should  not  omit  to  say,  are  very  bold 
and  judicious.”— Review. 


“We  are  not  among  the  believers  in  the  old  proverb,  that  there  can  be  too  much 
of  a good  thing ; for  to  the  eloquent  e.xhortations  of  Mrs  Dods,  on  the  most  precious 
of  all  themes,  we  could  be  content  to  listen  for  ever,  provided  she  would  undertake 
to  cook  our  dinner  after  the  lecture,  and  illustrate  her  doctrine  by  ber  practice. — 
There  cannot  be  too  many  editions  of  Meg’s  precepts,  especially  if  every  succeeding 
one,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present,  should  come  recommended  by  such  captivating 
additions ; and  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  will  inevitably  be  the  case.” — New 
Monthly  Magazine. 


‘ ‘ In  addition  to  every  thing  which  the  cook  or  housekeeper  can  desire  in  such  a 
manual,  Mrs  Margaret  Dods’  treatise  is  sprinlcled  with  the  salt  of  rare  Scottish  nit, 
and  rivMs  Dr  Kitchiner’s  learned  work,  both  in  variety  and  pleasant  humour.  e 
are  assured  also,  by  certain  sage  and  experienced  persons,  well  skilled  in  the  subjwt, 
that  we  may  safely  recoimnend  it  to  public  patronage,  as  auscfuland  well-qualified 
guide  in  all  "the  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art.” — Atheiueum. 

“ As  a curiosity  the  work  is  unrivalled — its  Author  is  the  perwnage  of  a novel, 
and  the  scene  of  its  experiments  the  invention  of  a poet.  But  this  is  only  the  gar- 
nishing. Some  folks  may  object  to  all  this,  and  call  it  frippery,  and  not  credit  that 
it  can  surround  any  work  of  solid  information.  Let  them,  however,  take  stewpan 
in  hand  and  try ; they  will  find  the  way  to  much  substantial  delight  Ijing  through 
the  pages  of  Meg  Dods’  institute  of  the  culinary  art.” — Atlas. 

‘ ‘ A good  manual  hardly  requires  the  accompaniment  of  wit  and  amusing  anec- 
dote to  obtain  the  attention  of  all  sensible  men ; yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Meg  Dods  has  run  to  a second  edition  is  in  no  small  degree  owing 
to  the  literary  talent  displayed  in  its  composition.”— Morning  Chronicle. 


“ The  individual  who  has  ingeniously  personated  Meg  Dods  is  evidently  no  or- 
dinary writer ; and  the  book  is  really  most  excellent  miscellaneous  reatog.— Here 
we  have  twenty  or  thirty  grave,  sober,  instructive,  business-like  pages,  right  on  end, 
without  one  particle  of  wit  whatever ; then  come  as  many  more  sprinkled  with 
fncetia; ; and  then  half-a-dozen  of  broad  mirth  and  merriment.  This  alternation  of 
grave  and  gay  is  exceedingly  agreeable.” — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


“ This  book  is  evidcntlv  got  up  by  some  person  who  knows  la  Cmsine  well,  and 
something  else  besides.^There  are  lioth  wit  and  learning  m it ; and  these  not  stuck 
on  like  the  siiperfluoiis  bay-leaves  which  grace  a pjTaiiiid  of  jelly,  but  entenng.  like 
well-prepared  condiments,  into  its  very  substance.— It  is  a handsome,  cheap,  and 
most  useful  publication,  and  well  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  housewife  m 
the  kingdom.” — Scotsman. 

“ The  tables  of  seasonables,  and  of  the  time  for  dressing  dishes  at  different  periods 
of  the  year,  ore  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  new  edition,  not  to  speak  of  the  nousc- 
iiold  recipes,  which  are  quite  invaluable.”— 'Cr/<T^<70ir  Frct'  Press. 
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